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PREFACE. 


When  the  notorious  John  Wilkes,  on  one  occasion,  had  to 
listen  to  the  stories  of  some  person,  who  had  the  virtue  of 
prolixity  in  telling  them,  without  the  power  of  giving  to . 
them  any  pith  or  point,  and  some  mutual  friend  excused 
the  story-teller,  saying,  he  had  got  to  his  dotage,  Wilkes 
replied,  "  Dotage,  sir !  I  tell  you  he  is  past  dotage,  he  has  got 
to  anecdctage  ! "  A  similar  expression  of  contempt  for  this 
kind  of  literary  workmanship  has  reached  the  compiler  of 
this  volume.  But  the  favourable  reception  of  a  previous 
volume, "  The  World  of  Anecdote,"  has  led  to  the  compilation 
and  publication  of  this,  "  The  World  of  Religious  Anecdote." 
Several  persons,  and  some  high  in  the  religious  world,  have 
told  me  that  being  professedly  religious  the  collection  must 
be  of  a  more  doubtful  authenticity,  as  well  as  of  dimi- 
nished interest.  What  the  reader  may  think  I  do  not  know, 
but  this  at  Ica^t  may  be  8ai4»  considering  what  religion  is, 
and  what  its  history  in  the  world,  religious  incident  ought 
not  to  be  less  interesting  Uian  any  other  department  and 
field  of  anecdote ;  neither  can  I  see  why  religious  folks 
should  bo  deemed  less  tmstworthy ;  certain  it  is,  the  field 
of  religious  anecdote  is  a  very  large  one,  whether  we  regard 
it  as  historical  or  biographical,  or  as  simply, — to  use  the  word 
in  contradistinction  to  either  of  the  other  denominations, 
and  to  apply  it  to  the  floating  ana  of  every-day  life  and 
experience, — ^incidental. 

The  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  all  age^  might 
be  veiy  well  told  in  anecdote,  and  I  am  indeed  surprised, 
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considering  tlie  long,  broad  etream  of  illustration,  tliat 
this  has  never  been  done ;  I  am  certain  that  a  bettor  idea 
of  Ciiuicli  life  in  any  epoch  might  be  obtained  from  an 
incident  than  from  a  dissertation;  indeed,  tliia  is  always 
BO :  anecdote  is  the  only  history.  Even  Neander,  whose 
literary  tastes  were  altogether  of  another  description,  shows 
us  this  in  his  two  charming  little  volumes,  "TAc  J/cmo- 
v'uxls  of  Christian  lAfAin  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,"  and 
"  Light  in,  Dark  I'laccs."  With  less  of  commentary  than  we 
find  in  those  two  volumes,  how  admirably  might  the  idea  be 
expanded,  and  a  concise  Buccession  of  incident  or  anecdote 
be  made  the  vehicle  fur  the  representation  of  the  whole 
history  of  the  Chuich.  What  a  very  entertaining  book  is 
the,  quitf.'  unambitious,  but  scholady  work  of  Jortin, — his 
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had  cKosen  a  strange .  form  in  which  to  appear  after  the 
mass.  The  records  say  that  the  Pope  himself  blushed,  and 
was  in  a  great  sweat.  He  instantly  arose  and  broke  up 
the  assembly.  But  when  they  met  in  session  again,  again 
appeared  the  owl  in  the  same  place ;  thence  ho  continued  to 
fix  his  eyes  imperturbably  upon,  and  to  outstare  the  Pope. 
John  was  more  disturbed  than  ever,  and  loudly  called  on  the 
council  to  drive  away  the  bird.  A  pleasant  sight  it  must 
have  been,  says  Jortin,  to  behold  all  the  prelates  hunting  him, 
for  ho  would  not  decamp  ;  at  last  he  was  killed  as  an  incorri- 
gible heretic  by  the  assembly  throwing  their  canes  at  him. 

And  let  historical  sceptics  say  what  they  will,  to  part 
with  religious  anecdote  would  be  to  part  with  some  of  the 
most  precious  portions  of  the  regalia  and  crown  jewels  of 
the  Church.  What  a  pleasant  instance  of  the  effect  of 
the  Gospel  when  first  preached  to  a  wild  and  savage  sove- 
reign, the  exclamation  of  Clovis,  after  the  battle  of  Zulpich, 
against  the  Alemanni,  in  the  year  486,  when  ho  had  called 
to  his  own  gods  in  vain,  and  then  crying  to  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  it  seemed  to  him,  as  victory  crowned  his  arms,  a 
proof  of  the  invincibility  of  their  God, — even  as  the  greater 
Constantino  was  convinco<:l  in  the  same  manner  in  his  conflict 
with,  and  victory  over,  Maxentius ; — then,  when  Remigius, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  found  easy  access  to  Clovis,  and 
recited  to  him  the  story  of  the  crucifixion,  the  heart  of  the 
savage  but  well-meaning  king,  alternately  melted  and  fired 
beneath  the  story,  as  he  sprang  up  exclaiming,  "  I  wish  I 
had  been  there  with  my  Franks,  I  would  have  taught  those 
Jews ! "  The  early  history  of  the  Church  is  full  of  charm- 
ing incident.  How  interesting  thus  is  it  to  read  the  wholo 
story  of  the  Arian  and  Athanasian  controversy.  Tlic  lives 
of  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  orthodoxy  and  heresy  of  their 
times  come  out  especially  in  anecdote.  It  may  perhaps  bo 
said  we  know  nothing  of  any  man  of  whom  we  Ivavci  uofc 
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recorded  anecdotes ;  we  do  aot  sec  and  know  the  human  side 
of  him ;  the  abstract  and  speculative  side  we  may  know, 
whicli  ia  not  so  intei-esting  to  us,  but  the  human  side  ia  illua- 
trated  in  some  Uttle  circumstance  or  some  passing  word. 
What  an  insight  we  have  mto  the  heroic,  Ehjah-Iike  magna- 
nimity of  Athanasius,  his  grand  power  of  isolation  in  tliat 
Baying  of  his,  which  has  become  a  proverb,  "  jKfeajiasius 
cjnira'm.undii.m' — I  Athanasius  against  the  world.  Dean 
Stanley,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Eastern  Church,"  has  made 
his  book  the  very  entertaining  volume  it  is  by  the  happy 
gi^ouping  of  anecdotes,  in  the  beautiful  framework  of  his  own 
language,  from  the  ancient  sources.  What  an  instance  is 
tliat  well-known  circumstance  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  when 
the  philosophers  in  their  glittering  logomachies,  and  shadow 
limits  of  speech,  were  met  and  worsted  by  the  irresistible 
faith  and  nietv  of  a  peasant,  the  shetihord  Sniridio 
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come  again  to  judge  every  one  for  the  things  done  in  this 
life.  These  things  we  believe  without  curious  inquiry ;  cease 
from  your  vain  labour  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
things  may  or  may  not  be.  Dost  thou  believe  these  things  ? " 
And  the  story  goes  on  to  show  how  the  philosopher  was 
struck  dumb,  confessed  himself  foiled  by  the  magnetic  power 
of  the  peasant's  earnestness,  and  the  broad  creed  of  the  peasant 
has  stamped  itself  upon  the  Church  ever  since.  Such  inci- 
dents as  these  are  the  very  lungs,  the  respirations  of  Church 
life  and  history,  and,  as  we  have  said,  they  abound  through 
every  age,  tlirough  all  the  pages  of  Church  life.  Casuists 
delighting  in  the  sceptical  side  of  things,  and  desirous  of 
reducing  all  belief  to  its  minimum,  may  feel  a  pleasure  in 
the  attempt  to  set  them  aside,  but  the  joy  with  which  the 
more  human  heart  receives  them,  and  the  anchor  hold  they 
supply  to  what  is  best  in  us,  furnishes  in  some  sense  an 
endorsement  of  their  sufficiency  of  truth.  Anecdotes  often 
furnish,  as  it  were,  iK&  stroke  upon  the  clock  of  time,  giving 
the  undoubted  hour. 

Some  books  are  a  kind  of  universe  of  indigested  and 
unorganized  anecdote, — precious  collections,  nevertheless. 
Such  are  those  amazing  masses  of  manifold  reading  and 
learning,  the  "Mores  Catholici"  "  Compitum"  the  ** Broad 
Stone  of  Honour"  and  other  such  works  of  Kenelm  Digby. 
As  we  read  of  the  dragon  of  old  who  devoured  churches,  so 
Kenelm  Digby  must  have  devoured  books ;  he  is  a  kind  of 
society  of  Bollanists  in  himself,  and  all  his  books  are  espe- 
cially crowded  with  mediaeval  lore,  delicious  anecdotes,  and 
rare  readings  from  rare  books  it  will  never  be  my  good  hap 
to  extract  from.  What  stories  abound  in  Ceasar  of  Heister- 
bach,  such  are  those  Mr.  Digby  especially  likes  to  recite. 
Middle  Age  stories  told  round  the  convent  fire,  or  in  the 
twilight  hour  in  the  wainscoted  chamber  of  the  old  abbey,— 
atrange  stories  indeed ;  or  the  sweet  tales  of  Henry  of  Suso, 
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or  Hugo  of  St.  Victor.  Possibly  my  readers  would  think 
such  iiieiliiBval  lore  more  curious  than  edifying,  more  enter- 
taining than  instructive ;  aa  ■when  the  monastery  of  Kulmsee 
was  being  reconstructed,  and  the  abbot  and  some  Teutonic 
knights  looking  at  the  work,  beheld  a  tame  raven  belonging 
to  one  of  tlie  monks  sitting  sorrowfully  by  itself,  and 
the  abbot  said,  "What  are  you  thinking  of,  raven?"  and 
the  good  and  pions  raven  answered  in  Latin,  "  I  am  thinking 
of  the  eternal  years,  and  your  death."  ThU  was  a  raven  of 
a  very  diflerent  frame  of  mind  to  that  of  Bamaby  Kudge, 
Birds,  even  black  ravens  and  crows,  in  mcdiicval  times, 
were  very  impressive  in  the  sermons  they  preached;  and 
their  very  ciy,  "Craa,  eras,  eras,  to-morrow,  to-morrow,  to- 
morrow," was  supposed  to  convey  a  lesson,  in  a  most  impres- 
sive manner,  as  to  the  cries  of  the  toimented  in  eternity. 
Rtrancre  storiea  were  told,  we  say,  if  wo  cared  to  listen  to 
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have  sHDed  against  Thee,  pardon  Thou  me/  '*  "  Impossible," 
replied  the  devil,  starting  up,  "  never  can  I  stoop  to  such 
degradation;  enjoin  me  anything  else,  and  I  will  obey." 
The  priest  bade  him  depart,  and  he  vanished.  By  stories  like 
this  wild  narrative  we  approach  too  nearly  the  confines  of 
legend ;  but  we  may  take  another.  Two  citizens  of  Cologne, 
says  Ceasar  of  Heisterbach,  confessed  that  they  "  were  guilty 
of  lying  and  peijury;  we  cannot  buy  or  sell  anything,"  said 
they,  "without  lying,  swearing,  and  perjury."  "These," 
said  the  priest,  "  are  grievous  sins,  prohibited  by  our  Lord." 

Then  we  cannot  observe  His  precepts  in  trade,"  said  they. 

Follow  my  advice,"  said  the  priest ;  "  try  it  for  one  year." 
They  agreed  to  do  so.  Now  Satan,  ever  opposed  to  human 
salvation,  contrived  that  they  should  sell  nothing ;  so  at  the 
end  of  the  year  they  returned  to  the  priest,  and  said,  "  Our 
obedience  has  cost  us  dear.  We  cannot  carry  on  business 
without  oaths."  "  Fear  not,"  said  the  priest ;  "  it  is  a  tempta- 
ticm.  Resolve  never  to  ofiend  God  this  way,  whatever  may 
be  the  consequence."  They  promised  it.  Wondrous  tiling  ! 
The  temptation  ceased,  and  from  that  hour  men  flocked  to 
their  shops  more  than  to  any  other,  and  they  soon  prospered. 
Such  things  as  these,  and  many,  a  thousand  times  more 
wonderful,  form  a  part  of  the  world  of  religious  anecdote  of  old 
mediaeval  days.  We  should  not  think  of  calling  such  things 
as  these,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  historical ;  but  they  are  not 
unillustrative  of  that  wonder-hunting,  and  wonder-worship- 
ping state  of  society  from  whence  they  come.  But  the 
achievements  of  the  BoUandists,  the  books  of  the  acts  of  the 
saints,  what  wonderful  things  were  accumulated  in  these  ! 
What  hagiological  journeys  the  compilers  made  to  pick  up 
all  the  rare  and  curious  details  of  saintly  and  mediaeval  lore ; 
and  then  the  more  modest  and  still  voluminous  "  Lives  of  the 
Saints  "  of  Alban  Butler, — precious  collection  of  marvellous 
anecdote,  to  be  found  in  every  properly  regulated  Catholic 
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lioiisoliold  iu  England.  It  ia  rather  remarkable  that  Pro- 
tt?stantiHm  has  never  attempted  to  compile  such  a  chronicle. 
My  doiiign,  however,  has  been  very  much  more  modest; 
and  I  have  scarcely  looked  towards  those  collections,  which 
it  must  be  admitted  are  much  more  edifying  to  Catholic 
apiirehonsions,  or  pleasant  to  antiquarian  tastes,  than  to  the 
avc-rage  of  English  readers. 

Tims  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  of  the  hLsturicaJ 
\-alue  of  anecdotes ;  there  can  be  less  still  of  their  biograx>hic 
value.  Wo  have  not  a  great  number  of  good  religious 
liiographies,  but  those  we  have  very  naturally  derive  theii' 
chief  interest  from  their  abundance  of  anecdotal  illustra- 
tion; without  this  a  biography  becomes  rather  a  thesis,  or 
essay  upon  a  life,  than  a  uari'ative,  for  a  narrative  is  made 
up  of  circumstances,  and  in  every  marked  life  there  will  be 
several,  if  not  many  circumstances  so  sharp  and  distinct,  a 
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remember  that  jou  have  a  soul  to  be  saved  V^  And  Clark- 
son  said,  ''My  dear  fHend,  I  can  remember  nothing  now 
but  those  poor  negroes."  It  certainly  was  the  answer  of  a 
thoroughly  rapt  enthusiast;  and  such  words  as  these  are 
lights  which  shine  along  and  illuminate  a  whole  character : 
little  finagmentary  flashes  of  conversation,  passing  words, 
almost  the  idle  words  of  earnest  men,  how  valuable  they 
are! 

What  a  pathetic  interest  there  is  in  a  story  told  of  the 
first  meeting  of  Wilberforce  and  Robert  Hall,  when  in  the 
course  of  conversation  BWl  said  to  Wilberforce,  "  What  is 
your  idea  of  heaven,  sir  ? "  and  Wilberforce  replied,  "  Love, 
Mr.  BWl ;  love,  love.      What  is  yours,  sir  ? "  and  Hall  an- 
swered, "  My  idea  of  heaven,  sir  ?    My  idea  of  heaven,  sir,  is 
rest,  rest ! "    We  may  believe  that  both  men  spoke  in  that 
moment  out  of  the  fulness  of  their  natures; — the  large, 
loving  heart  of  Wilberforce,  which  sighed  for  a  larger  and 
more  expansive  world ;  and  the  poor  wrenched,  racked  body 
of  EUl,  which  never  knew  for  long  years  a  day  s  liberation 
fix)m  pain.     For  there  are  many  words  which  in  the  course 
of  conversation  fall  very  luminously,  although  they  have 
not  the  length  of  an  essay  or  a  treatise.    Millions  of  words 
have  been  uttered  and  never  gathered  up,  and  millions  will 
be,  and  no  biographer  will  preserve   them.    Millions  of 
things  have  been  recorded,  and  some  wiseacres  shake  their 
heads :  they  cannot  quite  trace  up  the  authority ;  but  if 
they  ought  to  be  true,  if  they  are  so  good  that  they  carry 
along  with  them  a  proper  weight,  why  not  accept  them  as 
true  ?     **  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing 
be  lost."     I  heard  this  morning  of  an  old  lady  who  was 
expatiating  at  length  upon  the  instruction  she  derived  firom 
her  minister;  "But,"  said  the  person  to  whom  she  was 
speaking,  "he  cannot  be  of  so  much  account  as  you  say,  or 
dae  more  would  go  to  hesar  him;  liis  church  would  \)e  \)et\^t 
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filled."     "  Aye,  indeed,"  said  the  old  liuly ;  "  wore  there  so 

many  that  went  into  tlie  ark  after  tho  preaching  of  Noah  ?" 
What  a  multitude  of  pithy  replies  and  good  words  are  even 
as  tho  "water  spilled  upon  the  ground  which  cannot  bo 
gathered  up."  Tho  old  la^ly's  waa  at  any  rate  better  than 
the  reply  of  one  bishop  to  another  some  yeara  since,  when 
the  bishop  was  speaking  in  tcrrns  of  eulogy  of  a  great  and 
deservedly  eminent  preachei',  high  in  eloquence  and  in 
u.'^efulness,  and  he  continued  to  say,  "  I  am  grieved  that  our 
Church  haa  not  such  a  mighty  and  influential  preacher;" 
and  his  brother  of  the  bench  replied,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet 
tliy  neiglibour's  ass."  The  floating  shreds  of  conversation 
nre  not  alwaj's  worthy  of  picking  up.  but  many  aro;  and 
multitudes  of  scraps  which  cannot  always  authenticate 
themselves,  bear   a  certain  value  which  entitles  thorn   to 
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was  soon  oat,  and  you  were  soon  in  bed ;  and  when  you  came 
down  this  morning,  never  a  word  you  said  of  prayer,  or  of  a 
chapter,  before  the  beginning  of  the  day ;  and  you  sat  down 
to  breakfast,  and  not  a  word  of  blessing  again.  No,  you  go 
on  just  like  any  other  sinner ;  you  come  in  like  a  sinner,  you 
eat  and  drink  like  a  sinner,  you  go  to  bed  like  a  sinner,  you 
get  up  like  a  sinner,  you  came  in  like  a  sinner,  and  now  you 
are  going  off  like  a  sinner ;  you  must  pay  like  a  sinner." 
How  the  young  man  might  have  acquitted  himself  had  he 
been  submitted  to  the  test  to  which  three  ministers,  all  very 
well  known  to  me,  were  submitted  in  Wales,  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fishguard,  is  doubtful.  They  found 
themselves  benighted  in  some  lonely  spot,  but  to  their  de- 
light came  upon  a  little  Welsh  public-house,  and  instantly 
conceived  themselves  at  home.  Now,  although  it  is  not  so 
many  years  since,  it  was  at  a  time  when  ministers  were  not 
so  much  in  the  habit  of  wandering  about  as  now  in  unpar- 
sonic  attire  of  dress  and  headgear,  and  these  three  looked  as 
utterly  unclerical  as  any  members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  The 
old  Welsh  wife  who  kept  the  house  was  sore  frightened  of 
them,  and  refused  to  entertain  them  for  the  night.  At  last, 
by  way  of  moving  her,  they  declared  they  were  all  true  and 
faithful  ministers.  This  alarmed  her  still  more,  and  she  de- 
clared they  could  not  be  ministers  and  go  wandering  about 
in  that  unseemly  dress — Jim-Crow  hat,  shooting  jacket,  and 
other  abominations.  She  put  the  matter,  however,  upon  a 
simple  issue.  They  were  all  benighted  and  all  hungry",  and 
would  have  many  miles  to  walk  to  the  next  house  of  enter- 
tainment ;  they  should  all  kneel  down,  and  each  one  then 
and  there  offer  up  a  prayer ;  and  if  they  could  do  that,  and 
come  safely  through  the  ordeal,  then  such  entertainment  as 
the  house  afforded  should  be  theirs.  This  possibly  would 
not  have  been  a  safe  method  with  all  night  wanderers ;  it 
answered  in  this  case,  however,  and  we  may  believe  that  the 
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want  and  weariness  of  the  moment  lent  a  vety  peculiar 
p,itho3  and  earnestness  to  the  prayers,  while  the  old  dame 
listened,  like  a  very  professor  of  divinity,  on  the  watch  for 
some  stumljling  of  heresy.  It  was  a  quaint  method  of  ob- 
taining rest  for  the  night  as  wo  ever  rememher  to  have 
heard;  hut  it  illustrates,  too,  the  prevalent  character  of  a 
region  where  such  a  test  was  possible. 

Admirable  critieiama  have  been  dropped  sometimes  in 
a  vGiy  incidental  way.  Few  essays  on  Lord  Macaulay  ever 
summed  up  the  man  and  the  writer  so  well  as  the  late  Marquis 
of  I-nnsdowne's  criticism  at  a  dinner-table.  After  the  Marquis 
li,td  been  reading  the  first  volumes  of  the  famous  "History 
of  England,"  wlien  everybody  at  table  waa  full  of  remark 
upon  it,  and  upon  the  author,  the  Marquis  said,  "  I  wish  I 
could  lie  as  eertain  about  anjtliing  as  Tom  Maeaulay  is 
about  everything."    Yes,  it  is  a  pity  that  all  the  innumerable 
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way  to  some  great  Presbytery  meeting  in  the  country,  and 

a  number  of  the  brethren  poured  in  in  carriages.     The  tall, 

remarkable  figure  of  Irving  was  at  last  seen  coming  along 

with  a  heavy  burden  upon  his  back,  and  a  poor  worn-out 

Irishman  wearisomely  limping  along  by  his  side.   He  excited 

great  laughter  among  those  who  knew  him ;  but  he  could 

see  no  occasion  for  laughter ;  he  had  found  the  poor  creature 

broken  down  and  sick  of  heart  on  the  way,   so  he  had 

shouldered  the  pack  to  help  the  poor  man  on  his  journey. 

"His  countrymen  were  kind  to  me,"  said  the  great,  noble, 

simple-hearted,  and  childlike  Irving ;  and  this  was  the  only 

answer  he  deigned  to  give  to  the  sneerers.     It  is  true  of  all 

biography,  it  is  therefore  true  of  religious  biography,  that 

the  slight  anecdote  reveals  the  man ;  and  the  words  which 

seem  almost  idle,  and  the  acts  which  are  not  the  result  of 
study,  and  have  little  effort  in  them,  furnish  the  best  clue  to 

the  knowledge  of  a  man's  interior  life  of  thought  and  action. 
We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  Professor  Masson's  "  Re- 
collections," also  referring  to  Edward  Irving.  Dr.  Chalmers 
used  to  tell  of  an  interview  he  had  with  Coleridge.  "  He 
entertained  me,  sir,  with  a  monologue  of  two  hours ;  when 
we  came  away,  I  said  to  Edward  Ir\'ing,  who  was  with  me, 
'With  the  exception  of  a  few  lucid  intervals,  I  have  not 
imderstood  anything  of  what  he  has  been  saying.'  Irving 
said  to  me, '  Dr.  Chalmers,  I  like  to  see  a  bright  idea  loom- 
ing through  the  mist.'  I  replied,  'Well,  I  do  not,  Mr. 
Irving ;  what  I  like  is  to  get  round  about  it,  and  round  about 
it,  and  round  about  it.' "  The  anecdote  is  suflSciently  illus- 
trative of  the  three  men,  and  their  whole  mental  method : 
the  long,  almost  indeterminate,  and  wholly  undefined  deli- 
verances of  Coleridge ;  the  iterative  and  incessantly  reitera- 
tive method  of  Chalmers;  and  the  grand  mountainous 
mysticism  of  the  mind  of  Irving. 

Hence  it  is  that  anecdotes  are  loved;  and  they  are  in 
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requisition  for  tho  purpose  of  public  exposition  and  teaching, 
in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  in  the  Sunday  school ;  pleasant 
recreations,  also,  for  fireside  conversation,  in  all  opportunities 
^^■llL■^c  it  is  impossible  to  follow  out  a  long  chain  of  argu- 
ment. Where  the  material  appropriate  to  an  essay  would  bo 
only  wasted  or  thrown  away,  an  anecdote  performs  the  work 
sufficiently  and  successfully ;  no  doubt  this  also  is  capable  of 
great  abuse,  as  what  form  of  literary  ware  is  not?  But  wo 
do  not  disdain  essays  and  treatises  because  many  are  laden 
with  dry,  dull  tediousness,  or  because  they  become  often  the 
vehicles  of  folly  or  of  error ;  nor  should  we  disdain  the  anec- 
dote because  many  anecdotes  are  foolish,  because  many  are 
doubtful  in  fact,  parentage,  or  application,  or  because  many 
use  them  in  a  foolish  and  very  illiterate  uianner. 

Usually,  those  who  rely  upon  anecdote  for  illustration,  use 
them  far  too  lavishly,  and  hence  tJiey  defeat  tbcii-  own  in- 
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according  to  MaiUiew,  overflows  beyond  any  other  portion 
of  his  Commentajy  with  anecdotes,  or  references,  which  are 
the  clew-lines  to  anecdotes.  He  certainly  suggests,  as  such 
writers  usually  do,  how  seldom  the  critical,  or  perhaps  even 
the  homiletical  method,  is  found  with  this  mode  of  expo* 
sition. 

Thomas  Brooks  abounded  in  anecdote.  Anecdotes  were 
used  by  him,  and  by  other  like  writers,  as  the  words  of  the 
wise  man  were  used,  as  goads,  or,  to  use  his  own  figure,  these 
were  often  like  a  "string  of  peark,"  or  like  "apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver."  They  were  not  always  such  as  could 
tell  very  forcibly  now,  but  they  were  poured  out  in  affluent 
abundance.  Those  Puritan  men  gathered  up  anecdotes  as  a 
sheaf,  and  we  find  it  whole  cornucopia  sometimes  even  on  a 
single  page  of  the  writing.  We  seem  almost  to  have  forgotten 
how  to  use  the  anecdote  when  we  remember  how  copiously 
it  entered  into  the  compositions  of  the  old  writers.  That 
curious  sort  of  ware  which  turned  a  volume  into  an  old 
curiosity  shop,  is  very  much  gone  from  us.  What  would 
the  pages  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  be  without  anecdotal  allu- 
sion ;  or  the  pages  of  Thomas  Fuller  ?  The  latter  writer 
especially  abounds  in  those  quaint  and  queer  incidents  for 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  always  on  the  look-out ;  and 
perhaps  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  in  which  he  lived 
these  fresh  aad  fr«e  manifestations  of  character  cropped  up 
more  readily  and  continually.  Fuller  knew  how  to  lay 
under  contribution  all  the  stores  of  books,  but  he  was  on 
the  watch  also  for  every  incident  that  could  meet  him  in 
life,  and  all  found  its  way  into  his  note-book*  Thomas 
Reeve  was  another  of  these  great  anecdotopholists.  I  often 
wonder  that  so  little  is  known  of  that  witty  and  eloquent 
piece  of  his,  "  (?od'«  Flea  for  Nineveh'*  It  is  one  of  those 
books  which,  like  the  sermons  of  Thomas  Adams,  furnish 
contemporary  glimpses  of  the  manners  and  fiishions  of  the 
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age;  and  in  the  iMempt  to  reprove  siiia,  bold  tLo  mirror  up 
to  nattire,  and  show  the  body  of  the  time. 

The  moJiifold  reading  in  whieh  the  writora  of  that  time 
indulged — reading  bo  rich,  as  well  as  so  various— caused  the 
pages  of  such  writers  as  Thoinas  Brooks,  and  Burton,  and 
Thomas  Adams,  to  teem  and  overflow  with  short  storiea, 
fetched  from  an  abmidance  of  sources,  and  now  often  enter- 
taining in  themselves  quite  as  much  as  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  originally  quoted.  An  anecdote,  perhaps, 
can  seldom  be  an  exposition  unless  it  refer  to  some  etymo- 
logical sense,  but  it  very  frequently  sheda  a  side-light  upon 
a  subject  or  a  text,  and  more  especially  when  it  refers  to 
some  matter  of  reUgious  exiicrience.  Many  minds  quito 
disdain  this,  and  regard  it  aa  essentially  beneath  the  dignity 
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the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  soma  persoDS^  were  infatuated 
enough  to  attempt  to  write  down  these  unwelcome  addi- 
tions to  the  solar  system.  The  history  of  human  folly  would 
he  very  principally  composed  of  anecdotes, — illustrations  of 
fear,  for  instance,  in  causing  erroneous  judgments.  What 
a  singular  illustration  of  this  we  have  in  the  impression 
entertained  in  1750,  so  extensively,  that  London  would  be 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  on  the  5th  of  April.  Thousands 
of  people  fled  into  the  country :  some  passed  the  night  in 
their  carriages,  not  being  able  to  procure  accommodation  in 
the  neighbouring  towns;  others  betook  themselves  to  the 
river,  and  lay  all  night  in  boats;  and  crowds  waited  for  the 
dawn  of  the  eventful  day  in  the  open  fields.  Horace  Walpole 
in  one  of  his  letters  says :  "  I  return  to  the  earthquake ;  it  is 
to  be  to-day.  This  frantic  terror  prevails  so  much,  that  within 
these  three  days  730  coaches  have  been  counted  passing 
Hyde  Park  Comer,  with  whole  pai*ties  removing  into  the 
country."  A  fruitful  field  indeed  would  be  the  compilation 
of  material  for  the  anecdotal  illustration  of  the  marvels  of 
self-deception,  and  the  wonders  of  human  folly.  Nor  could 
it  be  uninteresting  to  accumulate  those  innumerable  instances 
of  the  consecrated  crudities  of  former  ages,  or  to  notice  the 
marvellous  manner  in  which  the  human  mind  has  most 
contentedly  permitted  itself  to  be  "  tethered  to  the  strings 
of  old  superstitions." 

It  is,  however,  not  necessary  always  to  find  a  public  use 
in  this  literary  work  and  ware.  Books  and  studies  are 
interesting  for  their  own  sakes,  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing and  lightening  a  weary  hour  by  their  refreshment  and 
pleasantry.  Few  persons  probably  would  care  to  read  a 
volume  of  anecdotes  through, — this  would  be  scarcely  more 
pleasant  than  the  reading  a  dictionary ;  but  they  have  a 
pleasant  recreating  influence ;  and  a  mind  too  jaded  for  more 
serious  work,  as  it  turns  to  the  novel,  the  lighter  history  or 
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the  biography,  eo  also  in  the  volume  of  anecdote  it  may  find 
BomethiDg  to  piease  uid  enteriain.  Here  is  such  a  thing, 
then,  as  a  banquet  of  anecdotes.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  a 
reader  may  know  how  to  relieve  the  banquet  by  other  dishes. 
It  is  not  supposed  that  upon  these  alone  any  very  sustain- 
ing or  sufficient  aliment  maybe  found  j  but  they  will  relieve 
and  give  sauce  to  heavy  and  more  serious  material.  I  know 
not  in  what  department  it  is  that  the  anecdote  may  not 
prove  helpful  and  instructive.  We  would  not  like  to  see  a 
biography  or  liistory  made  up  altc^ther  of  such  illustra- 
tions, but  what  would  either  be  without  them  ?  and  the  same 
remark  may  apply  to  almost  every  department  of  liteKiture. 
The  best  and  gravest  essayists  have  used  them.  They  are 
fbund  not  merely  in  the  jtleasant  reading  of  the  "  Spectator ' 
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One  or  two  anecdotes  would  outweigh  columns  of  statistics, 
and  not  unnaturaUy,  for  it  is  very  true  that  statistics  may- 
be manipulated  much  more  readily  than  anecdotes,  and  they 
can  never  touch  the  motive  power  of  character  so  deeply 
and  effectively.  I  wonder  often,  as  I  read  a  big  biography 
of  some  well-known  and  worthy  Christian  man  or  woman, 
that  through  whole  sheets  ai^d  reaps  of  paper  the  writer 
pursues  his  way,  and  never  introduces  an  anecdote  to  illus- 
trate all  the  things  he  is  saying  about  his  hero  or  heroine  : 
it  seems  so  certain,  had  they  been  all  this,  some  trace  of  inci- 
dent would  have  been  left  behind  to  confirm  it.  The  presence 
of  this  makes  the  lives  of  some  comparatively  inferior  men 
very  interesting.  Henry  Venn  Elliott  was  not  a  great  man, 
nor  did  he  fill  a  great  sphere  ;  he  was  only  the  minister  of  a 
small  church  in  Brighton;  but  his  biographer,  Mr.  Josiah 
Bateman,  has  made  his  life  very  instructive  and  entertaining 
by  filling  it  with  personal  characteristics-r-characteristics  not 
only  of  himself,  but  of  other  men ;  as  when  he  called  upon 
Charles  Simeon,  at  Kipg's  College,  Simeon  said,  "  My  dear 
friend,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you ;  but  ha'ce  you  rubbed  your 
shoes  upon  the  mat  ? "  "  Yes,"  said  EUiott,  with  corresponding 
gravity,  "  upon  all  four.*^  '*  Then,"  said  Simeon,  "  come  in." 
Venn  Elliott  was  a  punctiliouslv  tiiithfql  man,  and  perhaps 
too  much  put  people  tp  thp  test  fpr  stray  words.  It  was  a 
principle  with  him  that  politeness  ought  pever  to  supersede 
truth.  When  a  child  made  sonqe  very  trifling  mistake,  and 
said,  "  Oh,  I  am  so  very  sorry,"  he  would  say,  "  Keep  your 
sorrow,  my  child,  for  greater  occasions."  And  with  his  own 
sons  he  was  wont  to  reprove  tall -talk  in  a  very  practical 
manner.  One  of  them  said  once,  **  I  am  sure  I  could  carry  a 
pail  of  water  from  the  kitchen  to  the  attic  without  spilling  a 
drop."  "  Let  a  pail  of  water  be  brought,"  said  his  father ;  "  let 
him  do  it."  A  pail  half  empty,  and  the  water  splashed  upon 
almost  every  stair,  gave  the  required  lesson ;  so  he  reproved 
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boastfdlness  of  speech.  His  life  fumishea  a  beautiful  addi- 
tion to  our  Christian  biography, — Dot,  we  suppose,  because  it 
wa-s  BO  superior  to  many,  but  becjvuse  the  biographer  made 
it  iucjidental.  This  quiet,  most  simple,  and  unpretensive 
looking  mau,  on  two  occasiona  stepped  in  between  brawny 
men  fighting  in  the  street,  and  wont  home  with  blood  upon 
his  own  slui-t,  succeeding  in  doing  what  policemen  failed  to 
do,  and  giving  a  little  sermon  to  bystandei-s  into  the  Viargain. 
"  You  call  yourselves  Christians,  and  yet  stand  by  and  see 
your  fellow-creatures  fighting  like  beasts."  I  should  like 
to  see  a  range  of  Cliristian  biographies  compiled  altogether 
upon  the  auecdotal  principle.  I  can  conceive  nothing  in  the 
way  Tnore  interesting,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  aa  useful  aa 
it  would  he  assuredly  entertaining. 
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I. 

TI/£  NOBLE  ARMY  OF  MARTYRS. 

The  stories  of  martjrrs,  and  their  patience  and  endurance 

through  years  of  imprisonment  and  suffering,  or  beneath 

the  most  affecting  cruelties,  would  fill  whole  volumes.     The 

Church  was  bom  amidst  the  fires  of  martyrdom,  and  some 

of  the  most  touching  stories  belong  to  the  ages  of  paganism ; 

to  those  times  when  the  forty  martyrs,  mentioned  by  St. 

Basil,  comforted  one  another  as  they  were  cast  out  naked  all 

night  in  the  winter,  to  be  burned  the  next  day,  with  the 

song, "  Sharp  is  the  winter,"  said  they, "  but  sweet  is  paradise; 

painful  is  the  frost,  but  joyful  is  the  fruit  that  follows  it. 

We  wait  but  awhile,  and  the  patriarch's  bosom  shall  cherish 

us ;  after  one  night  we  shall  lay  hold  upon  eternal  life ;  let 

our  feet  feel  the  fire  for  a  season,  that  we  may  for  ever  walk 

arm-in-arm  with  angels;  let  our  hands  fall  off,  that  they 

may  be  for  ever  lifted  up  to  the  praise  of  the  Almighty." 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  been  beyond  all  comparison  tiie 

bitterest  persecutor,  even  to   the   depopulation  of  whole 

districts  and  regions;   other  sects,  and   perhaps  all,  have 

persecuted,  but  the  persecutions  of  Rome  have  been  upon  a 

truly  stupendous  scale,  so  as  to  distance  all  comparison,  and 

to  proclaim  the  ignorance   and  folly  of  any  who  should 

attempt  it.     The  dying  moments  of  martjrrs  have  sometimes 

been  very  remarkable.    John  Huss  made  a  remarkable  pun 
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as  he  wa«  entering  the  flames,  in  allusion  to  his  owii  name, 
which  signified  "  a,  goose ; "  he  said,  "  Are  you  going  to  bum 
a  goose  y  in  one  century  you  will  have  a  swan  you  can 
ueitber  i^oast  nor  boil."  Luther  is  said  to  have  had  a  swan 
for  his  arms.  When  the  executioner  went  behind  Jei'onie  of 
Prague  to  Ret  fire  to  the  pile,  the  martyr  said, "  Come  here, 
and  kindle  it  before  my.  eyes ;  if  I  dreaded  such  a  sight,  I 
should  never  have  come  to  this  place,  when  I  had  so  many 
opportunities  to  escape."  The  tortures  of  some  martyrs 
have  been  almost  incredible,  John  Lambert  suffered  by 
inches  at  a  slow  fire;  if  it  kindled  higher  and  stronger  than 
the  executioners  desired,  they  removed  it  away ;  when 
his  legs  were  biuTit  off,  they  pitched  his  body  upon  pikes, 
and  lacerated  his  broiling  flesh  with  halherts.  Yet  he  was 
stranL'^ly,   even    miraculously.    supnoi"ted    through  all  this 
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THREE  VARIETIES  OF  MARTYRDOM. 

The  Church  has  designated  three  kinds  of  martyrdom :  the 
first  both  in  will  and  deed,  which  is  the  highest,  such  as  St. 
Stephen^  who  upon  that  account,  and  his  having  been  the 
first  martyr  in  will  and  deed,  has  been  commemorated  the  day 
fc^owing  that  of  our  Lord's  nativity ;  the  second,  in  will,  but 
not  in  deed,  similar  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  whose  day 
has  been  solemnized  immediatelv  following  St.  Stephen's ; 
the  third,  in  deed,  but  not  in  will,  as  the  Holy  Innocents, 
which  has  caused  their  day  to  be  conunemorated  next  to  St. 
John's;  for,  although  not  sensible  of  the  cause  of  their  suf- 
ferings, these  poor  defenceless  and  innocent  children  never- 
theless lost  their  lives  in  consequence  of  our  Saviour's  birth, 
and  it  might  therefore  be  considered  that  God  supplied  the 
defects  of  their  will  by  His  own  acceptation  of  the  sacrifice. 
— Lambeth  and  the  Vatican, 


BR.  FRANKLIN'S  FABLE  AGAINST  PERSECUTION. 

Dr.  Franklin's  fSEible  against  persecution,  in  imitation  of 
the  Scripture  style,  is  well  known ;  and  some  have  been  led 
to  question  its  originality.  Several  sources  of  imitation  have 
been  pointed  out,  and  the  Boostan  of  Sadee  among  the  rest. 
A  gentleman  at  Calcutta,  in  the  year  1789,  was  the  first,  we 
believe,  who  made  this  remark ;  and  to  show  the  ground  of 
his  conjecture,  he  printed  Dr.  Franklin's  fable  and  the 
Hakacet  from  the  Boostan,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  New 
Asiatic  Miscellany.  That  Dr.  Franklin  did  not  understand 
Persian  is  certain.  That  he  rmght  have  met  with  a  trans- 
lation, however,  of  some  parts  of  the  Boostan  in  France  or 
elsewhere  is  highly  probable.  For  the  reader's  amusement, 
we  shall  place  the  doctor's  Fable  and  the  Hakacet,  to  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  indebted,  with  a  few  alterations 
from  the  Calcutta  copy,  in  parallel  columns,  thus  enabling 
our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves.  Whatever  reverence 
we  may  feel  for  the  talents  and  the  integrity  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
we  must  own  the  coincidence  appears  to  us  far  too  complete 
to  be  accidental. 
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Dr.  Franklin's  Fable. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  after 
these  thingH,  that  Abraham 
aat  in  the  dnor  of  hia  tent, 
about  the  going  down  of  the 
sun ;  and  behold  a  man  bent 
with  age  coming  from  the 
way  of  the  wildemeas,  lean- 
ing on  a  staff.  And  Abraham 
arose  and  met  him,  and  said 
unto  him,  "  Turn  in,  I  jiray 
thee,  and  waah  thy  feet,  and 
tarry  all  night ;  and  thou 
shalt  arise  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  go  on  thy  way." 
And  the  man  said,  "  Nay, 
for  I  will  abide  under  this 
tree."   And  Abraham  pressed 


Story  jr<m%  the   Boostan  of 
Sddee. 

I  have  heard  that  once 
during  a  whole  week  no  son 
of  the  road  (travfller)  came 
to  the  hospitable  dwelling  of 
the  friend  of  God  (Abraham), 
whose  amiable  mind  led  him 
to  observe  it,  as  a  rule,  not 
to  eat  in  the  rooming,  un- 
less some  needy  person  ar- 
rived from  a  journey.  He 
went  out  and  turned  his  eyes 
towards  every  place ;  he 
viewed  tlie  valley  on  all 
sides,  and  beheld  in  the 
desert  a  solitary  man,  resem- 
bling  the  willow,  whose  head 
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drove  him  forth  with  blows 
into  the  wilderness.  And 
Gbd  called  unto  Abraham, 
and  said,  "Abraham,  where 
is  the  stranger  ? "  And 
Abraham  answered  and  said, 
"  Lord,  he  would  not  worship 
Thee,  neither  would  he  call 
upon  Thy  name;  therefore 
have  I  driven  him  from  be- 
fore my  jEmjc  into  the  wilder- 
ness." And  God  said,  "I 
have  borne  with  him  these 
hundred  and  ninety  and 
eight  years,  and  nourished 
him,  and  clothed  him,  not- 
withstanding his  rebellion 
against  me;  and  couldest  not 
thou,  who  art  thyself  a  sin- 
ner, bear  with  him  for  one 
night?" 


of  the  most    Tnerdful   and 
compassionate     God !    (the 
Mohammedan    grace    before 
meat)^  and  not  a  word  was 
heard  to  proceed  from  the 
old  man,  Abraham  addressed 
him  in  such  terms  as  these  : 
"  Old  man,  stricken  in  years, 
thou  appearest  not  to  me  to 
be   in  faith   and    zeaJ    like 
other  old  men  :  for  is  it  not 
a  positive  law  to  invoke,  at 
the  time  of  eating  thy  bread, 
that  Divine  Providence  from 
whence  it  is  derived  ? "     He 
replied,  "  I  take  in  hand  no 
custom  which   I    have    not 
heard  from  my  priest,  who 
worshippeth  fire/     The  holy 
prophet   perceived  this   de- 
praved old    man    to    be    a 
Gueber,  and  finding  him  an 
infidel,  drove  him  away  in 
miserable  condition  :  the  pol- 
luted being  rejected  by  mose 
who  are  pure.      The  angel 
Gabriel  descended  from   tne 
glorious  and  omnipotent  God 
with  this  severe  rebuke  :  *'  O 
friend,  I  have  supported  him 
through  a  life  of  one  hundred 
years,   and  thou   hast    con- 
ceived an  abhorrence  for  him 
at  first  sight.     If  a  man  pay 
adoration  to  fire,  shouldest 
thou  therefore  withhold  the 
hand  of]iherahtyr— Eclectic 
Review  (1810)  on  Harring- 
ton* s  Works  of  Sddee. 
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CRUELTIES  OF  THE  INQUISITION. 

If  the  person  accused  is  not  found  guilty  by  liis  own  coA- 
tessioii  or  proper  witnessea ;  yet  if  he  cannot  make  his  inno- 
cence appear  plainly  to  the  inquisitoi'.  or  if  he  is  caught 
contiadicting  himself,  or  faltering,  or  trembling, or  sweating, 
or  pale,  or  crying ;  or  if  there  bo  half  proof  of  his  crime,  he  is 
put  to  thequestion  of  torture.  And  this  liberty  the  inquisitors 
sometimes  shamefully  abuse,  by  torturing  the  most  innocent 

Sfrsons,  as  appeare  by  the  following  instance.  A  noble  lady, 
oan  Eoliorquia,  the  wife  of  Francis  Varquises,  a  very  emi- 
nent man,  and  lord  of  Higuera,  and  daughter  of  Peter  Garaia 
Xeresius,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Seville,  was  apprehended,  and 
put  into  the  Inquisition  at  Seville,     The  occasion  of  her  im- 

Erisonment  was  tliat  her  sister,  Mary  Bohorquia,  a  young 
uly  of  eminent  piety,  who  was  afterwards  burnt  for  her 
pious  confession,  had  declared  in  her  torture  that  she  had 
several  times  conversed  with  her  sister  conceniiug  her 
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upon  the  rack,  that  the  rope  pierced  and  cut  into  the  very- 
bones  of  her  arms,  thighs,  and  legs;  and  in  this  manner  she  was 
brought  back  to  prison,"  just  ready  to  expire,  the  blood  imme- 
diately running  out  of  her  mouth  in  great  plenty.  Undoubt- 
edly tney  had  burst  her  bowels,  insomuch  that  on  the  eighth 
day  after  her  torture  she  died.  And  when  after  all  they 
could  not  procure  sufficient  evidence  to  condemn  her,  though 
sought  after  and  procured  by  all  their  inquisitorial  arte ; 
yet,  as  the  accused  person  was  bom  in  that  place,  where 
they  were  obliged  to  give  some  account  of  the  affia,ir  to 
the  people,  and  indeed  could  not  by  any  means  dissemble  it ; 
in  the  first  act  of  triumph  appointed  after  her  death,  they 
commanded  her  sentence  to  be  pronounced  in  these  words  : 
"  Because  this  lady  died  in  prison  (without  doubt  suppress- 
ing the  causes  of  it),  and  was  found  to  be  innocent,  upon 
inspecting  and  diligently  'examining  her  cause,  therefore  the 
holy  tribunal  pronounces  her  free  from  all  charges  brought 
against  her  by  the  fiscal,  and  absolving  her  fr^e  from  any 
further  process,  doth  restore  her  both  as  to  her  innocence  and 
reputation ;  and  commands  all  her  effecte,  which  had  been 
confiscated,  to  be  restored  to  those  to  whom  they  of  right 
belonged,"  etc.  And  thus,  after  they  had  murdered  her  by 
torture  with  savage  cnielty,  they  pronounced  her  innocent. 
— History  of  Persecution, 


THE  MARTYRS  OF  THE  ROOD  OF  DOVERCOURT 

While  men  like  Bilney  and  Bainham  were  teaching  with 
words  and  writings,  there  were  stout  English  hearte  labour- 
ing also  on  the  practical  side  of  the  same  conflict,  instilling 
the  same  lessons,  and  meetmg  for  themselves  the  same  con- 
sequences. Speculative  superstition  was  to  be  met  with 
speculative  denial.  Practical  idolatry  required  a  rougher 
method  of  disenchantment.  Every  monastery,  every  parish 
church,  had  in  those  days  ite  special  relics,  its  special  images, 
ite  special  something  to  attract  the  interest  of  the  people. 
The  reverence  for  the  remains  of  noble  and  pious  men,  the 
dresses  which  they  had  worn,  or  the  bodies  in  which  their 
spirits  had  lived,  was  in  iteelf  a  natural  and  pious  emotion. 
It  had  been  petrified  into  a  dogma,;  and,  like  every  o\):vex 
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imaginative  feeling  which  is  submitted  to  that  process,  it 
had  become  a  falaenood,  a  mere  superstition,  a  substitute  for 
piety,  not  a  stimulua  to  it,  and  a  perpetual  occasion  of 
fraud.  The  people  brought  offerings  to  the  shrines  where  it 
was  supposed  that  the  relics  were  of  greatest  potency.  The 
clergy,  to  secure  the  offerings,  invented  the  relics,  and  in- 
vented the  stories  of  the  wonders  which  had  been  worked 
by  them.  The  great  exposure  of  these  things  took  place  at 
the  visitation  of  the  religious  bouses.  In  the  meantime. 
Bishop  Shaxton'a  unsavoury  inventory  of  what  passed  under 
the  name  of  relics,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  will  furnish 
an  adequate  notion  of  these  objects  of  popular  veneration. 
"  There  be  sot  forth  and  commended  unto  the  ignorant 
people,"  he  said,  "  as  I  myself,  of  certain  which  be  already 
come  to  my  hands,  have  perfect  knowledge,  stinking  boots, 
mucky  combs,  ragged  rochettes,  rotten  girdles,  py'ld  purses, 
great  bulIock.i'  boms,  locks  of  hair,  and  filthy  rags,  gobbetts 
of  wood,  under  the  name  of  parcels  of  the  holy  cross,  and 
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ties.  Accordingly  (about  the  time  of  Bainham's  first  impri- 
sonment), Robert  King  of  Dedham,  Robert  Debenham  of 
Eastbeigholt,  Nicholas  Marsh  of  Dedham,  and  Robert  Gar- 
diner of  Dedham,  ^  their  consciences  being  burdened  to  see 
the  honour  of  Ahnighty  God  so  blasphemed  by  such  an 
idol,"  started  off,  "on  a  wondrous  goodly  night "  in  February, 
with  hard  firost  and  a  clear  full  moon,  ten  miles  across  the 
wolds  to  the  church.  The  door  was  open,  as  the  legend  de- 
clared; but,  nothing  daunted,  they  entered  bravely,  and, 
lifting  down  the  "  idol "  from  its  E^brine,  with  its  coat  and 
shoes,  and  the  store  of  tapers  which  were  kept  for  the  ser- 
vices, they  carried  it  on  uieir  shoulders  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  frx)m  the  place  where  it  had  stood,  "  without  any  re- 
sistance of  the  said  idol."  There,  setting  it  on  the  ground, 
they  struck  a  light,  fastened  the  tapers  to  the  booy,  and 
witJi  the  help  oi  them  sacrilegiously  burnt  it  down  to  a 
heap  of  ashes,  the  old  dry  wood  "blazing  so  brimly  "  that  it 
lighted  them  a  full  mile  of  their  way  home.  For  this  night's 
performance— which,  if  the  devil  is  the  father  of  lies,  was  a 
stroke  of  honest  work  against  him  and  his  family — the 
world  rewarded  these  men  after  the  usual  fashion.  One  of 
them,  Robert  Gardiner,  escaped  the  search  which  was  made, 
and  disappeared  till  better  times ;  the  remaining  three  were 
swinging  in  chains,  six  months  later,  on  the  scene  of  their 
exploit.  Their  fate  was,  perhaps,  inevitable.  Men  who 
dare  to  be  the  first  in  great  movements  are  ever  self-immo- 
lated victims.  But  I  suppose  that  it  was  better  for  them  to 
be  bleaching  on  their  gibbets  than  crawling  at  the  feet  of  a 
wooden  rood,  and  believing  it  to  be  a  god.  These  were  the 
first  Paladins  of  the  Reformation — the  knights  who  slew 
the  dragons  and  the  enchanters,  and  made  the  earth  habit- 
able for  common  flesh  and  blood.  They  were  rarely,  as  we 
have  said,  men  of  great  ability,  still  more  rarely  men  of 
wealth  and  station,  but  men  rather  of  clear  senses  and 
honest  hearts. — Frovde'a  History  of  England, 


THE  ROOD  OF  BOXLEY. 


The    fate    of   the  rood   of   Boxley,  a^in,  was  a  famous 
incident  of  the  time.    At  Boxley,  in  Rent,  tlieie  a\iOO^  wi 
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image,  the  eyes  of  which,  on  fit  occasions,  "  did  stir  like  a 
lively  tiling."  The  body  bowed,  the  forehead  frowned.  It 
dropped  its  lower  lip,asif  tospeak.  The  people  in  this  par- 
ticiilar  rood,  beyond  all  others,  saw  the  living  pre-aence  of 
Christ,  and  offerings  in  superftbimdant  measure  hml  poured 
in  upon  the  monks.  It  happened  that  a  rationalistic  com- 
missioner, looking  closely,  discovered  symptoms  of  motion 
at  the  back  of  the  figure.  Suspicion  caused  inquiry,  and 
inquiry  exposure.  The  mystery  had  a  natural  explanation 
in  mftchinerj-.  Tho  abbot  and  the  elder  brethren  took  re- 
fuge in  Bui-prise,  and  knew  nothing,  But  the  fact  was 
patent ;  and  the  unveiled  fraud  was  of  a  kind  which  might 
be  usefxd.  "  When  I  had  seen  tliis  strange  object,"  said  the 
discoverer,  "  and  considering  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Kent  had  in  times  past  a  great  devotion  to  the 
same  image,  and  did  keep  continual  pilgiiniage  thither,  by 
the  advice  of  otliera  that  were  here  with  me,  I  did  convey 
the  said  image  unto  S'  ' ' 
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A  8TEDFAST  MARTYR, 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1527,  Weynken  Clals*  daughter 
was  brought  a  prisoner  to  the  Hague,  from  the  castle  of 
Woerden.  Count  Van  Hoogstraten,  Stadtholder  of  Holland, 
arrived  there  the  17th  of  the  same  month.  On  the  18th  the 
said  Weynken  was  brought  before  the  Stadtholder  and  the 
Great  Council.  A  woman  asked  her, "  Have  you  slept  upon, 
and  well  considered,  the  things  my  lords  laid  before  you  ?" 

Answer.  I  abide  finnly  by  what  I  have  said  (her  exa- 
mination). 

Question.  If  you  do  not  speak,  and  turn  away  from  your 
error,  an  intolerable  death  awaits  you. 

A.  If  the  power  is  given  you  from  above,  I  am  prepared 
to  suflTer. 

Q.  Are  you  not  then  afraid  of  death,  which  you  have  not 
tasted? 

A.  True ;  but  I  shall  never  taste  of  death;  for  Christ  says, 
"  If  any  man  keep  my  words,  he  shall  never  taste  of  death." 
The  rich  man  tastes  of  death,  and  shall  for  ever  taste  thereof. 

Q.  What  do  you  hold  concerning  the  sacrament  ? 

A.  I  hold  your  sacrament  to  be  flour  and  bread;  and  where 
you  hold  it  to  be  a  god,  I  say  that  it  is  your  devil. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  concerning  the  saints  ? 

A.  I  know  no  other  mediator  than  Christ. 

Q.  You  must  die  if  you  hold  to  this. 

A.  I  am  already  dead. 

Q.  You  are  dead  ?    How  can  you  speak  ? 

A.  The  Spirit  lives  in  me;  the  Lord  is  in  me,  and  I  am 
in  E[im. 

Q.  WiU  you  have  a  confessor  or  not  ? 

A.  I  have  Christ, — ^to  Him  I  confess ;  but  nevertheless,  if  I 
have  offended  any  one,  I  will  gladly  entreat  Him  to  forgive  me. 

Q.  Who  has  taught  you  fliis  opinion  ?  and  how  have  you 
come  ^  it  ? 

A.  The  Lord,  who  calls  all  men  to  Him  :  I  am  one  of  His 
sheep ;  therefore  I  hear  His  voice. 

Q.  Are  you  alone  then  called  ? 

A.  Oh,  no !  for  the  Lord  calls  to  Him  all  that  are  heavy 
laden. 
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After  many  other  such  words.  Weynken  was  again  led  to 
the  dungeon,  and  during  the  two  following  days  was  en- 
treated and  tempted  by  many  persons,  namely  by  monks, 
priests,  and  women,  and  by  her  nearest  friends.  Among 
others  came  also  a  woman,  in  her  simplicity,  and  condoled 
with  her  in  the  following  manner :  "  J3ear  mother,  can  you 
not  think  aa  you  please,  and  b«  silent,  so  that  you  should  not 
die  ? "  Then  Weynken  answered,  "  Dear  sister,  I  am  com- 
manded  and  compelled  to  speak;  so  that  I  cannot  be  silent." 

Q.  I  fear  then  that  they  will  kill  you. 

A.  Whether  to-morrow  they  bum  me,  or  put  rae  in  a  sack, 
that  is  all  one  to  me.  If  it  be  the  Lord's  appointment,  it 
must  come  to  pass,  not  otherwise ;  I  will  cleave  to  the  Lord. 

Q.  If  you  have  done  nothing  else,  I  hope  that  you  will 
not  die. 

A .  To  me  it  is  indifferent ;  but  on  descending  from  the 
hall  I  weep  much.  It  distresses  lue  to  sec  all  these  clever 
men  so  blinded.     I  will  pray  to  the  Lord  for  them. 
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death  nor  life  shall  separate  me  from  Him."  As  she  stood 
before  the  judge,  the  monk  whispered  in  her  ear,  saying, 
"  Fall  upon  your  knees,  and  pray  to  the  Lord  for  mercy." 
She  answered,  "  Be  still ;  have  I  not  told  you  that  you  shall 
not  draw  me  from  my  Lord  ?"  The  Dean  of  Maeldwyk, 
sub-commissary  and  inquisitor,  read  the  sentence  from  a 
letter  in  Latin,  and  repeated  it  in  Dutch.  He  stated  briefly 
that  she  had  been  found  holding  a  false  faith  respecting  the 
sacrament ;  that  she  continued  in  the  same  immovable,  and 
he  therefore  concluded  that  she  was  a  heretic,  and  gave 
Weynken  over  to  the  civil  power,  with  a  protest  that  he 
concurred  not  in  her  death.  Thereupon  he  left  the  council, 
¥dth  two  spiritual  persons,  who  had  sat  with  him  on  the 
bench.  The  chancellor  immediately  read  that  she  was  found 
obstinate,  and  obstinacy  must  not  go  unpunished ;  and  that 
she  should  be  burnt  to  ashes,  and  all  her  property  confiscated. 
Weynken  then  said,  "  K  it  is  now  all  done,  I  pray  all  of  you 
that  if  I  have  injured  or  provoked  any  one,  you  will  forgive 
me."  The  monk  spoke  to  her,  "  Kiss  now,  once,  the  Lord 
your  God."  She  answered,  "  That  is  not  my  Lord."  Leav- 
ing the  council  chamber,  the  monk  spoke  to  her  to  call  upon 
our  dear  lady,  that  she  might  pray  for  her.  She  answered, 
"  Our  lady  is  happy  in  repose  with  God." 

Monk.  Call  upon  her. 

Weynken.  We  have  Christ,  who  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father ;  He  intercedes  for  us. 

When  now  she  came  from  the  hall,  and  approached  the 
gibbet,  or  place  of  execution,  the  monk  said,  "  Look  once  on 
your  Lord  who  died  for  you." 

IT.  That  is  not  the  Lord  my  God ;  my  Lord  God  is  in  me, 
and  I  am  in  Him. 

M.  Look  around  you ;  will  you  judge  all  these  lambs  ? 
Are  they  all  condemned  ? 

W,  Not  all ;  judgment  belongs  to  God. 

M,  Do  3/cm  not  (bread  the  severe  judgment  of  God  ? 

W.  God  comes  not  to  condemn  sinners,  but  to  give  them 
peace. 

M.  Do  you  not  fear  the  ordeal  you  must  suffer  in  the  fire  ? 

TT.  Not  I ;  for  I  know  how  I  stand  with  my  God. 

At  the  scaffold,  or  place  of  execution,  was  one  standing 
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by  wlio  spoke  to  Weynken,  saying,  "  Mother,  turn  to  the 
people,  and  entreat  them  that,  if  you  have  offended  any,  they 
may  fui'give  you."  This  she  did.  She  then  assisted  the  exe- 
cutioner to  put  the  powder  into  her  bosom.  The  monk  here 
tempted  her  again  with  the  crucifix,  which  she  put  aside 
with  her  liand,  and  turned  away,  saying, "  Why  do  you  tempt 
nie  ?  the  Lord  my  God  is  here  above.'  After  this  she  pro- 
ceeded cheerfully,  as  if  she  were  going  to  a  festival.  Her 
countenance  was  not  once  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  fire. 
The  monk  said.  "  Will  you  not  cleave  Bteadlastly  and  ever  to 
God  ?  ■■ 

]f .  Yes,  truly  ;  I  will. 

Jl/.  You  must  now,  immediately,  go  into  the  fire ;  recant, 
then,  n(jw. 

ir.  1  am  ijiiite  content.  Tlie  will  of  the  Lord  must  be 
done. 

M.  That  is  not  the  will  of  the  Lord.  The  will  of  the 
Lord  is  your  sanctification. 

The  executioner  spake,  "  Mother,  abide  by  God,  and  suffer 
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TRB  VAUDOIS:  AWFUL  ATROCITIES  AGAINST  THE 

VAUDOIS  OF  VILLAR. 

However,  the  bloodiest  horrors  did  not  cease  to  be  enacted 
everjrwhere  over  this  desolated  land.  Two  sisters,  Anne  and 
Madeleine  Vittoria,  were  burned  alive  in  the  straw  of  the 
shed  where  they  had  been  ravished.  Daniel  Pellene  was 
flayed  alive,  and  b&  the  soldiers  could  not  succeed  in  making 
the  skin  of  his  body  pass  up  over  his  shoulders,  they  laid  him 
on  the  ground,  threw  a  large  stone  on  his  mangled  but  still 
breathing  body,  and  left  him  to  expire  in  that  condition. 
Twenty-two  persons  were  flung  into  the  ravines  of  Le  Cruel, 
from  the  heights  of  Bariound  and  Gameyreugna.  A  number 
of  them,  suspended  on  ledges  of  the  rocks,  with  their  bones 
broken  and  their  flesh  torn,  still  remained  alive  for  some 
days.  A  young  mother,  who  fled  carrying  her  child  in  her 
arms,  and  who  carried  another  also  within  her,  was  over- 
taken  by  the  murderers.  They  took  her  babe  from  her, 
seized  it  by  the  feet,  and  dashed  its  head  against  the  rocks ; 
then,  falling  sword  in  hand  upon  the  fainting  mother,  they 
committed  two  murders  more  by  a  single  stroke.  Another 
woman  was  placed  naked,  with  her  infant  in  her  aims, 
amongst  the  soldiers,  and  thev  amused  themselves  by  standing 
at  a  distance  and  throwing  their  daggers,  some  at  the  mother 
and  some  at  the  child :  the  name  of  this  ill-fated  woman 
was  Margaret  Salvajot.  Another  woman  had  retired  into  a 
cavern  with  her  child  and  a  she-goat.  The  goat,  browsing 
on  the  herbage  amongst  the  brushwood,  nourished  the  poor 
mother  with  its  milk,  and  she  gave  suck  to  the  child.  The 
soldiers  came  upon  tJiem  by  surprise,  the  infant  was  flung 
into  a  hole,  as  the  redundant  progeny  of  beasts  are  flung 
upon  the  dunghill  when  |we  want  to  be  quit  of  them.  The 
mother  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  Marquis  of 
Benil,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Savoy.  They  wished  to 
learn  from  her  the  hiding-place  of  her  Protestant  brethren 
who  had  disappeared.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 
To  make  her  speak,  they  crushed  her  fingers  between  bars 
of  iron ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  Then  these  defenders,  heroes, 
and  pillars  of  the  Catholic  faith  broke  her  legs,  and  having 
tied  her  head  to  her  feet,  they  rolled  her  down  into  the  same 
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chasm  into  which  they  had  cast  her  child.  Why  relate  such 
atrocities  ?  inf>re  than  one  voice  will  exclaim  with  emotion. 
To  inspire  a  horror  of  the  odious  principles  which  have 
produced  them.  Do  you  suppose  that  an  account  of  the 
blood  which  was  shed  will  never  be  called  for  ?  Nay ;  these 
vile  oppressore  of  mankind,  tyrannizing  by  the  sword,  tyran- 
nizing by  deceit,  tyrannizing  by  cupidity — these  heroes  of 
superstition  and  intolerance,  who  would  have  put  an  end  to 
Christianity  a  thousand  times  over,  if  it  could  have  been 
destroyed— these  authors  of  so  many  wounds,  still  bleeding 
in  the  world,  must  endure  histoiy  to  the  last ;  their  works 
are  their  condemnation.  The  IVforquis  de  Parelles  himself 
was  moved  with  indignation  on  meeting  bands  of  his 
soldiers  bearing  on  their  hats  the  hideous  trophies  of  the 
various  mutilations  to  which  they  had  subjected  the  un- 
fortunate Vaudois.  Daniel  Mondon,  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
parish  of  Rora,  was  the  agonized  and  helpless  witness  of  the 
murder  of  his  two  sons,  who  were  beheaded  with  the  sabre, 
and  then  of  his  daughter-in-law,  whose  body  was  ripped 
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What  was  their  crime  ?  That  faith  itself.  How  many  are 
there  ?  Listen :  their  names  are  just  to  be  read,  and  their 
sentence  pronounced.  What  is  that  s^tence  ?  The  same 
for  all ;  condemned  to  be  burned  alive.  The  list  is  read, 
and  eighty  persons  from  iJie  valleys  of  Freygsini^res  and 
Argentikre  are  already  devoted  to  the  pile.  But  no  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Val  Louise  has  yet  been  mentioned, — that  quiet 
retreat,  opening  amongst  the  rocks  like  a  dove's  nest,  will 
it  be  spared  ?  No.  ropery  does  not  forget  it ;  her  watch- 
word is  Death :  she  can  admit  of  no  alternative  but  to  be 
burned  alive  upon  the  earth  for  resisting  her,  or  to  serve 
her  and  so  to  hell.  The  Vaudois  had  thought  it  better  to 
resist,  and  a  new  catalogue  of  (me  hundred  and  fifty  nxj/mes, 
all  belonging  to  the  Val  Louise,  is  read  over  in  that  church, 
now  no  longer  the  house  of  God,  but  rather  a  den  of  infamy, 
a  cave  of  hangmen :  and  after  each  name  there  sound,  like 
a  funeral  kneU,  those  fatal  words  which  crown  them  all — 
"  condemned  to  be  burned  alive  !  "  It  was  the  half  of  the 
population  of  that  unhappy  valley;  and  in  these  lists — 
which  appear  to  us  so  execrable,  but  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
so  natural — might  sometimes  be  found,  one  after  another, 
the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  same  family.  In  this 
horrible  solemnity,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  thirty 
victims  were  devoted  at  once  to  the  stake,  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  the  gospel.  And  for  what  reason  ?  For  having  been 
faithAil  to  the  gospel.  But  the  secret  of  these  numerous  con- 
demnations is  still  more  shameful  than  even  their  cruelty ; 
the  property  of  the  condemned  was  confiscated  for  behoof  of 
the  bishops  and  the  inquisitors.  The  spoils  of  these  poor 
people  went  to  provide  for  the  junketings  of  the  clergy. — 
The  Israel  of  the  Alps,  vol.  i. 
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A  SERVANT-BOY,  Only  fourteen  years  old,  had  been  there 
apprehended ;  this  youth  was  cast  into  the  tower,  where  he 
lay  for  nearly  a  year  in  severe  confinement.  He  suffered 
many  hardships,  but  always  remained  unmoved,  however 
frequently  they  came  to  him  to  urge  him  to  renounce  his 
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faith.  With  him  six  other  brethreD,  pious  men,  were 
arrested,  anii  placed  in  the  tower  for  their  lives.  There 
they  thanked  and  praised  God  together,  were  a  comfort  t« 
each  other,  and  God  supported  them  by  His  grace,  so  that 
they  remained  faithful  to  the  truth,  and  suffered  not  them- 
selves to  be  moved  by  any  threatenings  or  terrors.  As  now 
the  time  drew  near  for  them  to  depart  out  of  this  world,  the 
sentence  of  death  was  read  to  them,  and  they  were  asked  if 
they  w^ould  renounce  their  faith.  If  so,  they  might  return 
home  unmolested  to  their  wives  and  children.  The  prisonera 
bowed  to  their  enenaies,  and  answered,  saying,  "  We  have 
resigned  our  wives  and  children  to  God ;  He  can  preserve 
them.  Cease  therefore  from  such  words,  for  we  are  willing 
and  ready  to  die."  A  ring  was  now  made,  as  is  tisual  at 
executions  by  the  sword.  As  the  young  servant-boy  was 
standing  in  the  ring,  waiting;  to  bo  beheaded,  a  count  came 
riding  up  to  him  on  inn-si'lunk,  mid  sjiake  to  him,  and  said. 
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LEONHARD  KET8ER ;  A  STRANGE  MARTYR  LEGEND. 

While  the  believers  greatly  increased  under  the  persecu- 
tion and  the  cross,  there  was  a  learned  mass-priest,  in  the 
country  of  Bavaria,  named  Leonhard  Keyser,  examining  the 
writings  of  Zuingle  and  Luther.     He  had  also  gone  to  Wit- 
temberg,  and  spoken  with  the  doctors,  and  communed  with 
them  in  the  supper  of  the  Lord.     Returning  into  Bavaria, 
and  observing  the  finiits  and  doctrines  of  the  Baptists,  and 
of  Luther  and  Zuinde,  he  took  up  the  cross,  repairing  and 
uniting  himself,  in  the  year  1525,  to  the  Baptists,  the  sepa- 
rated church  of  the  cross.     Immediately,  with  great  power 
and  'zeal,  he  proceeded  in  his  ministry  as  teacher,  undis- 
mayed by  all  the  tyranny  which  arose  against  the  faithful 
by  water,  fire,  and  sword.     In  the  second  year  of  his  minis- 
try  Leonhard   Keyser  was  apprehended  at  Scherding,  in 
Bavaria,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Passau,  as   also  by  some 
other  priests  and  prebendaries,  condemned  to  the  flames  on 
the  Friday  before  St.  Lawrence,  in  August  of  the  same  year. 
To  conduct  him  to  the  stake,  they  bound  him  on  a  cart. 
The  priests  followed.    They  spoke  to  him  in  Latin,  but  he 
answered  them  in  German,  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  in 
which  language  they  would  not  speak  at  his  trial,  though 
he  repeatedly  demanded  it.    When  he  came  to  the  field  out- 
side tne  town,  and  was  approaching  the  fire,  he  bent  on  one 
side  over  the  cart,  and  gathered  a  flower,  bound  as  he  was, 
and  said  to  the  judge,  wno  rode  on  horseback  by  the  side  of 
the  cart,  "  My  lord,  I  have  plucked  a  flower ;  if  you  can 
bum  me  and  this  flower,  then  have  you  righteously  con- 
demned me ;  but  otherwise,  if  you  can  neither  bum  me  nor 
this  flower  in  my  hand,  then  reflect  on  what  you  have  done, 
and  repent."     The  judge,  with  three  executioners,  therefore 
threw  many  faggots  of  wood,  more  than  ordinary,  into  the 
flames,  in  orderby  a  great  fire  to  burn  him  immediately  to 
ashes ;  but  when  the  wood  was  entirely  consumed,  his  body 
was  taken  out  of  the  fire  imbumt.    The  three  executioners 
and  their  servants  then  took  fresh  wood,  and  made  a  large 
fire,  which  being  consumed,  his  whole.bodv  still  remained 
unbomed,  his  hair  only  being  burnt,  and  his  nails  turned 
hrowTL    The  ashes  being  brushed  from  his  body,  it  was 
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smooth  and  cleax,  and  the  flower  was  found  unfaded  in  his 
hand,  and  not  in  the  least  burned.  The  executioners  then 
hewed  his  body  in  pieces,  and  threw  the  pieces  into  a  new 
fire,  which  again  being  burned  out,  the  very  pieces  lay  un- 
consumed  in  the  fire.  Lastly,  they  took  the  pieces  and 
threw  them  into  a  running  stream,  called  the  Inn.  The 
judge  was  thereby  so  terrified,  that  he  resigned  his  office, 
and  left  the  place.  His  principal  servant,  who  was  with 
the  judge,  having  seen  and  heard  this,  came  himself  to  us  in 
Moravia,  became  our  brother,  lived  a  godly  life,  and  so  died. 
Our  teachers  took  this  down  from  his  mouth,  and  wrote  it 
for  a  memorial,  and  now,  to  the  honour  of  God,  publish  it 
and  make  it  known.  Sebastian  Frank,  in  his  chronicle  of 
the  Romish  heresies,  under  letter  Z,  describes  this  transaction 
thus  :  "  When  he  was  now,  as  a  prisoner,  taken  to  Scheixiing, 
and  led  out  by  three  executioners  to  the  fire,  he  was  bound 
crosswise  to  a  ladder,  and  committed  to  the  flames,  calling 
upon  Christ.  But  the  bands  sprang  from  his  body,  and 
were  burned.  As  he  still  lived,  he  turned  himself  on  one 
side  out  of  the  fire.  The  executioner,  with  hop-poles  which 
happened  to  be  lying  near,  immediately  threw  him  again 
into  the  fire,  in  suchwise  that  he  turned  on  the  other  side 
from  the  flames.  The  executioner  then  hewed  him,  while 
yet  alive,  into  pieces,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire,  but  (as 
1  have  read)  they  could  not  be  burned."  Some  months  sub- 
sequent to  the  death  of  Keyser,  •  Luther  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  examinations,  sufierin^,  and  martyrdom  of 
this  faithiul  servant  of  God.  Another  account  had  pre- 
viously issued  from  the  press,  diflering  in  several  particulars 
from  that  which  Luther  had  received.  "Although,"  says 
Luther,  "  the  author  of  that  little  book  is  inclined  to  the 
gospel,  and  has  meant  well,  yet  has  he  described  some  par- 
ticulars otherwise  than  they  took  place — partly,  perhaps,  to 
annoy  our  adversaries,  or  partly  because  he  had  not  received 
more  correct  information.'  This  Luther  thought  himself  to 
have  received.  He  embodied  in  his  narrative,  with  some 
suppressions,  Eeyser's  own  autograph  of  his  examinations 
before  the  Bishop  of  Passau.  As  the  diversities  in  these 
two  accounts  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  last  scene  of  Key- 
sey's  life,  Luther's  narrative  is  here  given.    "They  now 
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came  to  the  gravel  upon  the  river  Inn.  Upon  the  gravel, 
near  to  the  pbbet^  the  layers  of  wood  for  the  burning  were 
prepared.  As  an  arm  of  the  river  encircled  the  gravel, 
Keyser  was  placed  on  a  cart,  and  the  executioner  with  him, 
that  they  might  cross  over  it.  When  placed  in  the  circle, 
he  expressed  his  hearty  forgiveness  of  all  those  who  had 
brought  him  there,  as  he  hoped  forgiveness  of  God.  He  ex- 
horted the  people  to  pray  earnestly  with  him  for  all  his 
enemies.  He  entreated  the  pardon  of  any  whom  he  might 
have  offended  in  his  life,  or  by  his  example ;  also  that  they 
would  pray  for  him  that  he  might  die  in  the  exercise  of  a 
firm  Christian  faith.  He  further  prayed  for  those  who  were 
not  yet  enlightened.  The  sheriff  interrupted  him,  and  said 
to  the  executioner, '  Make  an  end  of  it ;  thou  knowest  what 
is  commanded  thee.'  Leonhard  was  soon  undressed,  and  lay 
down  in  his  shirt  in  a  small  cavity  in  the  wood-pile.  He 
was  then  bound  upon  the  wood.  As  they  bound  him,  he 
besought  the  people  to  sing, '  Come,  Holy  Spirit,*  etc.  A 
popish  priest,  who  had  before  been  sent,  again  approached 
him,  and  said,  '  If  in  aught  he  had  erred,  he  should  pray  to 
God  for  mercy.*  Leonhard  made  no  reply.  The  priest 
asked,  'Would  he  die  as  a  pious  Christian?'  Answer: 
'  Yes.*  The  priest  then  exhorted  him  to  baptism.  The  fire 
was  kindled,  and  from  its  midst,  with  loud  cries,  he  said, 
'  Jesus,  I  am  Thine ;  save  me ! '  After  this  his  hands,  feet, 
and  head  were  burnt  away.  As  the  fire  diminished,  the 
executioner  took  a  pole,  and  rolled  off  the  body,  then  laid 
more  wood  on  the  fire.  The  executioner  then  hewed  a  hole 
in  the  body,  then  thrust  in  a  sword.  Afterwards  he  stuck 
the  pole  in  the  body,  and  again,  on  the  pole,  lifted  it  upon 
the  pile,  thus  consuming,"  etc.  Thus  abruptly  ends  Luther's 
narrative,  and  some  other  blanks  in  it  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  his  information  substantially  agreed  with  the  first 
printed  one ;  but,  for  reasons  he  does  not  rive,  he  withheld  it. 
There  is  in  this  account  no  formal  contraoiction  of  the  narra- 
tive given  by  Van  Braght,  but  only  a  general  insinuation  of 
incorrectness.  We  do  not  see  in  Luther's  account  anything 
but  what  may  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  other,  allowing 
for  the  certain  difficulty  of  any  two  persons,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, pressed  on  all  sides  by  a  curious  crowd,  being  witnesses 
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of  precisely  the  same  events,  and  the  consequent  discrepancy 
in  tlieir  accounts  which  must  ensue.  Many  singular  and  laar- 
velloua  events  are  related  by  raartyrologiste  of  the  sufferers  of 
those  times,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of 
John  Foxe.  They  were  regarded  by  the  persecuted  as  tokens 
of  God's  favour,  and  were  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  to 
animate  each  other  in  the  bitter  trials  through  which  they 
were  called  to  pass. — "  The  Bloody  Theatre;  or.  Martyr's 
Mirror.  Reprinted  from  the  Butch  by  the  Hanserd  Knollya 
•Soviet  I/. 


A   MARTYR.— L£nKHABD  SEEKKOP. 

In  thi!  year  1542,  the  brother,  Leonliard  Bemkop,  was 
apjirahended,  on  account  of  the  faith,  at  Salzburg.  Many 
attempts  ivere  made  to  draw  him  away  ;  hut  as  he  continued 
ateadfait  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  of  God's  truth,  and 
1  hope  remaint'd  pf  hia  forsaking  it,  they  pronounced  sen- 
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RECITAL  OF  THE  SENTENCE  UPON  JAN  CLAESON 
AND  ANOTHER,  AN  AGED  MAN  NAMED  LUCAS 
LAMBERTSON,  OF  BEVEREN,  ALIAS  BESTEVAER; 
ALSO  HOW  THEY  DIED. 

Jan  Claeson,  with  Lucas  Lambertson,  an  old  man  of 
eighty-seven  years,  who  was  called  Bestevaer,  being  both 
brought  before  the  tribunal,  and  greeting  each  other  with  a 
kiss,  says  Jan  Claeson  to  Bestevaer,  "  mj  dear  brother,  how 
do  you  feel  ?"  Bestevaer  answered  pleasantly,  and  said, 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  "  All  is  well,  my  dear  brother." 
Then  said  Jan  Claeson,  "  Fear  neither  fire  nor  sword.  Oh, 
what  a  joyful  repast  will  be  ready  for  us  before  the  clock 
strikes  twelve ! "  They  were  then  parted  from  each  other. 
The  sheriff  then  said,  "You  have  been  re-baptized  ?"  Jan 
Claeson  answered,  "I  was  baptized  on  my  confession  of 
faith,  as  all  Christian  people  ought  to  be,  according  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Scripture.  Read  that."  They  spoke  to 
him  again,  and  said,  "  You  are  one  of  the  accursed  Ana- 
baptists, a  foreign  sect  of  strange  opinion  and  errors,  and 
exciting  contentions  among  the  people."  Jan  Claeson: 
"  We  are  no  such  people :  we  desire  nothing  else  than  the 
true  word  of  God.  If  I  suffer  for  this,  I  desire  to  appeal  to 
the  seven  magistrates."  He  was  then  asked  if  he  did  not 
confess  that  he  had  been  re-baptized  four  years  ago,  or 
thereabout."  Jan  Claeson  answered,  "  Three  years  ago,  or 
thereabout,  I  was  baptized  as  all  Christian  men  should  be 
baptized."  The  bench  said,  "  You  confess  it,  then  ?"  Jan 
Claeson :  "  Yes."  Bench :  *'  Well,  then,  as  you  confess  it,  we 
have  the  full  power  of  the  seven  magistrates."  Jan  Claeson : 
"  May  I  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  full  court  ?  It  is 
granted  to  thieves  and  murderers ;  may  it  not  be  allowed 
to  me  ?"  The  four  magistrates  then  went  out  to  prepare  the 
sentence.  Jan  Claeson,  now  raising  his  voice,  said :  "  O  mer- 
ciful Father,  Thou  knowest  that  we  desire  not  revenge !" 
and  he  wrung  his  hands,  saying,  "  O  gracious  Father,  give 
them  Thy  Spirit,  that  Thou  reckon  not  this  to  them  for 
wickedness."  The  four  magistrates  now  returned  to  the 
tribunal,  and  sat  down  in  order  to  pronounce  the  sentence, 
saying  thus  :  "  Jan  Claeson,  bom  at  Alkman,  having  ^^^*' 
the  people  false  doctrine,  errors,  and  new  opinions — "     To 
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which  Jan  Claeson  answered,  saying,  "  It  is  not  so."  Then 
the  geutlenien  of  the  bench  forbade  Jan  Oaeson  to  speak ; 
and  the  good  Jan  Claeson  was  then  silent,  that  he  might 
hear  his  sentence.  They  now  proceeded  with  the  sentence, 
aud  said  to  the  clork,  "  B«ad  hia  crime."  He  read :  "  That 
he  had  caused  to  be  printed  at  Antwerp  six  hundred  books, 
which  he,  with  Menno  Simons,  had  made  up  and  spread  in 
this  land :  also  false  opinions,  with  strange  sects,  and  had 
held  secret  meetings,  and  collected  assemblies  to  introduce 
errors  among  the  people,  all  of  which  is  contrary  if.}  the 
Emperor's  edict,  and  our  mother  the  holy  Church ;  which  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bench  are  not  to  suffer,  but  to  punish."  Jan 
Claeson,  rebuking  him  as  before,  said,  "  It  is  not  s^ct,  but 
God's  word."  The  gentlemen  of  the  bench  then  said,  "  We 
condemn  you  to  death,  to  be  executed  by  the  sword;  the 
body  to  be  laid  upon  the  wheel ;  the  head  set  on  a  stake. 
We  condemn  you  not;  the  court  condemns  you."  Jan 
Claeson,  hearing  the  tribunal,  waid,  "  Citizens  !  Ix'ar  witness 
that  we  die  for  the  word  of  God  alone."     This  took  jilacc 
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THE  BASS  ROCK  AND  ITS  MARTYRS. 

Let  us  hear  the  description  of  the  rock  as  given  by  one 
of  the  sufferers  themselves,  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Brea.  "  The  Bass 
is  a  very  high  rock  in  the  sea,  two  miles  distant  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  land,  which  is  south  of  it ;  covered  it  is 
with  grass  on  the  uppermost  parts  thereof,  where  is  a  garden 
where  herbs  grow,  with  some  cherry-trees,  of  the  fruit  of 
which  I  several  times  tasted.  Below  which  garden  there  is 
a  chapel  for  divine  service ;  but  in  regard  no  minister  was 
allowed  for  it,  the  ammiinition  of  the  garrison  was  kept 
therein.  Landing  here  is  very  difficult  and  dangerous ;  for 
if  any  storm  blow,  ye  cannot  enter  because  of  the  violence 
of  the  swelling  waves,  which  beat  with  a  wonderful  noise 
upon  the  rock,  and  sometimes  in  such  a  violent  manner  that 
the  broken  waves,  reverberating  on  the  rock  with  a  mighty 
force,  have  come  up  the  walls  of  the  garrison,  on  the  court 
before  the  prisoners*  chambers,  which  is  above  twenty  cubits 
high ;  and  with  a  ftill  sea  must  you  land ;  or  if  it  be  ebb, 
you  must  be  either  cranned  up,  or  climb  with  hands  and 
feet  up  some  steps  artificially  made  on  the  rock,  and  must 
have  nelp  besides  of  those  who  are  on  the  top  of  the  rock, 
who  pull  you  up  by  the  hand.  Nor  is  there  any  place  of 
landing  but  one  about  the  whole  rock,  which  is  of  circum- 
ference some  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Here  may  you  land 
in  a  fair  day  and  full  sea  without  great  hazard,  the  rest  of 
it  on  ever/  side  being  so  high  and  steep.  Only  on  the 
south  side  thereof  the  rock  mils  a  little  level,  where  you 
ascend  several  steps  till  you  come  to  the  governor  s  house, 
and  fit)m  that  some  steps  higher  you  ascend  to  a  level  court, 
where  a  house  for  prisoners  and  soldiers  is ;  whence  likewise, 
by  windings  cut  out  of  the  rock,  there  is  a  path  leading  you 
to  the  top  of  the  rock,  whose  height  doth  bear  off  all  north, 
east,  and  west  storms,  lying  open  only  to  the  south  ;  and  on 
the  uppermost  parts  of  the  rock  there  is  grass  sufficient  to 
feed  twenty  or  twenty-four  sheep,  which  are  there  very  fat 
and  good.  In  these  uppermost  parts  of  the  rock  were 
sundry  walks  of  some  threescore  feet  length,  and  some  very 
solitary,  where  we  sometimes  entertained  ourselves.  The 
accessible  places  were  defended  with  several  walls,  and 
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placeil  on  them,  whicli  compassed  only  the  south 
parts.  Tlie  rest  of  the  rock  is  defended  by  nature,  by 
the  huge  height  and  steepness  of  the  rock,  being  some  forty 
cubite  high  iu  the  lowest  place.  It  was  a  part  of  a  country 
gentleman's  inheritance,  which  falling  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  changing  many  masters,  it  was  at  last  bought  by  the 
king,  who  repaired  the  old  houses  and  walls,  and  built  some 
new  houses  for  prisoners ;  and  a  garrison  of  twenty  or 
twenty-four  soldiers  therein  are  suffieient,  if  courageous,  to 
defend  it  from  millions  of  men."  Such  was  the  melancholy 
place  selected  by  Government  as  a  state  prison,  and  in 
which  some  forty  good  men,  whose  biographies  are  given  in 
this  volume,  were  incarcerated  during  periods  varying  from 
a  few  months  to  upwards  of  six  years.  The  rigour  of  their 
confinement  was  enhanced  by  the  most  vexatious  and 
arbitrary  treatment  on  the  part  of  their  keepera.  The  hberty 
of  taking  air  and  exercise  on  the  hill  was  often  wantonly 
denied  them,  or  obtained  as  a  great  favour  by  the  interces- 
aion  of  a  friend.     "  My  lord  M'Leod,  comiiic;  from  his  ti-avels. 
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laughter,  oaths,  and  songs  of  the  reckless  sentinels ;  and  the 
souls  of  the  captives  were  borne,  on  the  wings  of  holy  medi- 
tation, far  alon;  and  away  from  the  dreary  rock  within  which 
their  bodies  were  pent.  *'  Every  day,"  says  Fraser,  "  I  read 
the  scriptures,  exhorted  and  taught  therefrom,  did  sing 
psalms  and  prayed  with  such  of  our  society  as  our  masters 
did  permit  to  worship  God  together,  and  this  two  times  a 
day.  I  studied  Hebi'ew  and  Greek,  and  gained  some  know- 
ledge in  these  Oriental  languages.  I  likewise  read  some 
divmity,  and  wrote  a  '  Treatise  of  Faith,*  with  some  other 
miscellanies,  and  some  letters  to  Christian  friends  and 
relations.  Thus  I  spent  my  time,  and  not  without  some 
fruit."  Yes,  indeed,  "not  without  some  fruit;"  and  who 
can  peruse  that  "  Treatise  of  Faith,"  breathing,  with  some 
unsoundness  in  its  theology,  so  much  sound  sense  and 
orthodox  piety, — and  then  look  at  its  date,  "  Bass,  July  9, 
1679," — without  being  impressed  with  the  utter  impotence 
of  persecution  to  crush  the  spirit  or  intermeddle  with  the 
joy  of  the  Christian  martyr  ?  "  Since  I  was  a  prisoner," 
says  another  of  them,  "  I  dwelt  at  ease,  and  lived  securely. 
The  upper  springs  flowed  liberally  and  sweetly  when  the 
nether  springs  were  embittered,  and  I  have  had  the  expe- 
rience of  that  saying,  "  Such  is  the  sweetness  of  heaven's 
joy,  that  were  the  least  drop  of  it  to  fall  into  hell,  it  would 
absorb  all  the  bitterness  of  hell." — The  Bdss  Rock, 


JAMES  MITCHELL,    ONE  OF  THE  MARTYRS  OF  THE 

BASS  ROCK,  AND   THE  BOOTS. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1676,  the  Council  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion to  put  him  to  the  torture  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary, 
with  the  view  of  compelling  him  to  own  judicially  the 
confession  which  he  had  made  to  the  Council  concerning  his 
accession  to  the  Pentland  insurrection.  The  examination 
upon  torture  was  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  this.  The 
reason  why  his  confession  as  to  his  attempted  assassination 
of  Sharp  was  not  included  does  not  appear.  Previous  to 
the  day  appointed  for  his  examination  by  torture,  he  was 
brought  beK)re  the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  Lords  of 
Justiciary  on  two  diflferent  occasions,  namely,  on  the  18th 
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and  22nc!  of  January,  with  the  view  of  bringing  him  to 
adhere  to  his  furmer  confession,  but  this  he  refused  to  do. 
On  the  second  occasion,  tlie  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  who  was 
Preses  of  the  Council,  addressed  him  thus :  "  Sir,  you  are 
here  again  that  we  may  know  whether  you  will  adhere  to 
your  former  confession,"  and  opened  a  paper  to  the  panel, 
which  he  alleged  was  hia  subscribed  confession.  Mitchell 
ansAvcred,  "  My  lord,  I  acknowledge  no  such  thing."  "  Then, 
sir,"  retmiied  the  Presea,  pointing  to  the  boots,  "  you  see 
what  is  on  the  table  before  you;  I  shall  see  if  that  can  cause 
you  to  do  it."  Mitchell  replied  with  much  good  sense,  and 
as  became  a  Christian  and  a  freeman,  "  My  lord,  I  confess 
that  by  that  torture  you  may  cause  me  to  blaspheme  God, 
and  Saul  did  compel  the  saints  ;  you  may  by  ttiat  torture 
cause  me  to  speak  amiss  of  your  lordships,  to  call  myself  a 
thief,  a  murderer,  a  warlock,  and  what  not,  and  then  panel 
me  upon  it.  But  if  you  shall,  my  lords,  put  me  to  it,  I  here 
protest  before  God  and  your  lordships,  that  nothing  extorted 
from  me  by  torture  shall  be  made  use  of  a. 
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work."  A  macer  was  instantly  ordered  to  call  upon  the 
executioner  and  two  officers,  who  bound  him  in  an  arm- 
chair, and,  brii^ing  the  boots,  inquired  which  of  his  legs  they 
should  take.  The  lords  bade  the  executioner  take  either  of 
them,  upon  which  he  laid  the  left  leg  in  the  boot.  But 
Mitchell,  lifting  it  out,  said,  "  Since  the  judges  have  not 
determined  it,  take  the  best  of  the  two,  for  I  freely  bestow 
it  in  the  cause;"  and  put  his  right  leg  into  the  engine. 
After  the  torture  was  begun,  the  King's  Advocate  lectured 
him  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  magistrate,  and  on  the 
sinfulness  of  lying  upon  any  account.  Mitchell  replied,  *'  I 
would  say  more  than  the  advocate ;  I  would  say  that  the 
magistrate  whom  (Jod  hath  appointed  is  (lod's  deputy,  and 
that  both  the  throne  and  the  judgment  are  the  Lord's,  while 
he  judges  for  God,  and  according  to  the  law  of  God ;  and 
that  a  great  part  of  his  office  is  to  deliver  the  oppressed  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  and  to  shed  no  innocent  blood ; 
and  that  not  only  lying  is  sinful,  but  that  a  pernicious 
speaking  of  the  truth  is  a  dreadful  sin  before  Goa,  when  it 
tends  to  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood."  During  this  tor- 
ture, upwards  of  thirty  written  questions  were  put  to  him, 
and  his  answers  were  taken  down  from  his  mouth.  The 
executioner,  at  every  stroke,  inquired  if  he  had  any  more  to 
say,  to  which  Mitchell  answered,  "  No  more,  my  lords."  At 
the  ninth  stroke  he  fainted  through  the  extremity  of  pain, 
upon  which  the  executioner  exclaimed,  *'Alas!  my  lords, 
he  is  gone — ^he  is  gone."  Then  the  torture  was  stopped. 
Recovering  in  a  short  time,  he  was  carried  to  prison  in  the 
chair  on  wnich  he  had  suffered.  It  was  proposed  to  subject 
the  other  leg  to  the  same  treatment,  but  some  of  his  friends 
on  hearing  of  this  sent  a  letter  to  Sharp,  assuring  him  that 
if  he  persisted  in  torturing  the  panel,  he  should  have  a 
shot  from  a  steadier  hand.  Nothing  farther  of  the  kind  was 
attempted.  Mitchell  endured  this  cruel  treatment  with 
much  courage  and  fortitude,  discovering  nothing  which  could 
implicate  either  himself  or  others,  and  thus  defeated  the  end 
proposed  by  his  inhnman  persecutors. — Martyrs  of  tlie  Bass. 
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TRIAL  AXl)  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  AEOYLL. 
Oh  the  16th  of  April,  1661,  the  Marquia  of  Argyll,  who  had 
been  conveyed  from  the  Tower,  and  lain  prisoner  in  the  castlo 
of  Edinburgh  since  December,  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  to  answer  an  indictment  for  high  trea- 
flon.  It  had  become  the  fashion  of  late,  in  those  reactionary 
times,  when  the  Royalists  were  demanding  victims,  and  the 
time-servers  were  looking  about  for  some  scapegoat  on 
whose  head  the  whole  weight  of  retribution  mignt  fall,  to 
blacken  the  chai-acter  of  Ai^'ll  with  every  kind  of  infamy, 
public  and  personal.  He  appeared  at  the  bar  of  Parliament 
under  every  disadvantage.  In  looking  around,  how  few  the 
number  of  his  friends — how  many  bitter  and  deadly 
enemies  did  he  see  I  Scarce  able  to  suppress  the  exultation 
that  now  they  had  the  old  Covenanting  dictator  at  their 
mercy,  or  rather  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  their  vengeance. 
Sir  John  Fletcher,  the  Lord  Advocate,  whom  Bm-net  de- 
scribes  as  "  a  bold   and   tiei'ce  man.  who  hated   all   mild 
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iniquitous  was  that  a  large  number  of  his  judges  and  prose- 
cutors  were   even  more   implicated  than  he  was   in   the 
alleged  delinquencies  of  the  past  times.      Only  they  had 
not  been  so  consistent,  or  acted  such  a  conspicuous  part ;  and 
they  were  now  busy  making  their  peace  with  Royalism — a 
peace  which  was  to  be  bought  in  a  great' measure  at  the 
price  of  his  blood.     Middleton,   in  repeated  and   virulent 
harangues,  pressed  against  him  the  charge  of  having  been 
accessory  to  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  so  as  to  ruin  his  cha- 
racter and  posterity  for  ever,  in  order  that  he  might  the 
more  certainly  gain  possession  of  the  Argyll  estates.     But 
the  proof  utterly  failed ;  and  Parliament,  even  this  Parlia- 
ment of  his  enemies,  acquitted  him  of  the  charge.     The  only 
remaining  article  of  indictment  was  compliance  with  Crom- 
well.    He  acknowledged  that  he  submitted   to  Cromwell 
when  submission  was  inevitable  and  compulsory,  and  was 
yielded  by  the  whole  nation;  and  not   till  then.     "It  is 
evident,"  he  argued,   "how  clearly  and  freely  I  may  say 
that  I  do  not  deserve  to  be  the  single  sufferer  in  all  his 
Majesty's  dominions  for  my  carriage  during  the  late  troubles, 
and    his   Majesty  having  pardoned   all   but  some  of  the 
murderers   of  his  late    royal    father."      Illustrating    how 
universal  the  submission  had  been,  he  happened  to  give  as 
an  instance,  "  What  could  I  think  of  that  matter,  after  a 
man  so  eminent  in  law  as  his  Majesty  s  Advocate  (the  same 
Sir  John  Fletcher),  took  the  engagement  to  Cromwell  ? " 
This  was  true,  but  so  irresistible  and  scathing,  that  Fletcher 
interrupted  him  in  a  rage,  exclaiming,  "  You  are  an  im- 
pudent villain  ! "     Argyll,  whose  equammity  was  not  to  be 
disturbed,  proceeded  with  the  utmost  composure, — "  I  have 
learned  in  my  affliction  to  bear  reproaches ;  but  if  the  Par- 
liament see  no  cause  to  condemn  me,  I  am  the  less  con- 
cerned at  the  railing  of  the  King's  Advocate."     So  doubtful 
was  the  issue  of  the  trial,  that  Cnancellor  Glencaim,  Rothes, 
and  Sharp  posted  to  Court,  where  Lord  Lorn  seemed  to  be 
prevailing  on  behalf  of  his  father.    Finding  there  was  a  lack 
of  evidence  to  condemn  him,  old  Monk,  with  a  baseness  and 
inhumanity  for  which  language  affords  no  epithet,  gave  up 
certain  private  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Argyll  when  he 
(Monk)  was  Governor  of  Scotland.  What  were  the  contents 
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of  these  letters  c&n  never  be  known;  for,  along  with  all  the 
other  warrants  of  Argyll's  trial,  they  have  -long  since  dis- 
appeared. But  the  Parliament  aSected  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  evidence  of  his  compliance  with  Cromwell,  and  ou 
Saturday,  March  25th,  he  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  on  the  Monday  following, — 
two  days'  interval  only  being  allowed,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
appeal  by  him  to  the  king.  After  sentence,  he  was  about 
to  speak,  when  the  trumpets  sounded  the  knell  of  doom. 
He  paused  until  this  ceremony  was  finished,  and  then  said, 
"  You  have  the  indemnity  of  an  earthly  king  among  your 
hands,  and  have  denied  me  a  share  of  that ;  but  you  cannot 
hinder  me  from  the  indemnity  of  the  King  of  kinm. 
Shortly  you  must  be  before  His  tribunal,  and  I  pray  He 
may  not  mete  out  sach  measure  to  you  as  you  have  done  to 
me,  when  you  are  called  to  account  for  all  your  actings,  and 
this  among  the  rest.  I  had  the  honour  to  set  the  crown 
upon  the  king's  head,  and  now  he  hastens  me  to  a  better 
LTowti  tliari  liis  uwii."     Whni   W   i\.m\n  enti/ivil  tlie       ' 
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his  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  joy  and  rapture ;  he  stepped 
aside  to  the  window  to  compose  himself.  Then  taKmg 
Hutcheson  by  the  hand,  he  said,  "  God  is  good  to  me,  that 
He  lets  not  out.  too  much  of  His  communications  here,  for 
He  knows  I  could  not  bear  it."  "  Before  he  went  to  death," 
Elirkton  informs  us,  "  he  dined  with  his  friends  cheerfully, 
and  after  dinner  went  to  secret  prayer."  When  the  pro- 
cession of  death  was  formed,  surrounded  by  a  faithful 
mourning  band  of  noblemen  and  others  who  accompanied 
him,  he  thus  addressed  them :  "  I  could  die  like  a  Roman, 
but  choose  rather  to  die  as  a  Christian.  Come  away, 
gentlemen ;  he  that  goes  first,  goest  cleanest."  In  descending 
the  stairs  of  his  prison,  he  called  for  James  Guthrie,  also  a 
prisoner,  awaiting  the  same  sentence  of  death.  They 
embraced  each  other  tenderly,  bidding  a  mutual  short  fare- 
well, expecting  within  a  few  short  days  to  meet  in  the 
blessed  realm  where  there  is  no  sorrow  or  suffering,  fitiud 
or  injustice.  "  My  lord,"  exclaimed  Guthrie,  with  a  last 
grasp  of  the  hand,  his  eye  suffused  with  a  tear  which  his 
own  doom  could  not  extort,  "  God  hath  been  with  you,  He 
is  with  you.  He  will  be  with  you ;  and  such  is  my  respect 
for  your  lordship,  that  if  I  were  not  under  the  sentence  of 
death  myself,  I  would  cheerfully  die  for  you."  Burnet,  who 
I  believe  was  present  on  the  occasion,  records  that  "  he  came 
to  the  scaffold  in  a  very  solemn  but  undaunted  manner." 
He  spoke  briefly  to  the  people,  rather  uttering  the  religious 
thoughts  which  then  occupied  his  mind,  than  indulging  in 
any  reflections  on  the  political  events  in  which  he  had  borne 
BO  distinguished  a  part.  He  thus  concluded  :  "  I  desire  not 
that  the  Lord  should  judge  any  man,  nor  do  I  judge  any 
but  myself.  I  wish  that,  as  the  Lord  hath  pardoned  me,  so 
may  He  pardon  them  for  this  and  other  things,  and  that 
what  they  have  done  to  me  may  never  meet  them  in  their 
accounts."  The  moment  before  he  laid  down  his  head  on 
the  block,  his  physician,  Cunningham,  touched  his  pulse ;  it 
was  beating  at  the  usual  rate— calm,  regular,  ana  strong. 
After  taking  leave  of  Ins  friends  "  in  a  very  gentle  manner, ' 
says  Kirkton,  "  distributing  his  tokens,"  and  then  engaging 
for  some  time  in  secret  prayer,  he  gave  the  signal  to  the 
executioner.    The  axe  fell,  and  on  the  boards  of  the  scaffold 

S 
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roUed  the  heaJ  of  the  once  mighty  Argyll,  mightioHt  in  his 
death—  the  iiruto- martyr  of  his  country's  religion  and  liberty  1 
— Dotld's  Fifty  Yearn'  Strugyh  of  tlie  Scottisk  Covenanters. 


HUGH  M-KAIL:    A    SCOTTISH  COVEXANTER. 

After  some  of  the  prisoners  were  condemned,  and  a  few 
executed,  it  is  stated  by  most  reapedtablc  contemporary 
authorities  (in  the  manuscript  of  Dr.  Matthew  M'Kail 
amongst  other  places),  that  a  letter  came  from  the  king  dis- 
chargmg  the  taking  of  any  more  lives.  It  came  into  Sharp's 
hands  as  president,  and  ought  at  once  to  have  been  comrau- 
nieated  to  the  Council,  But  he  kept  it  up  until  several 
more  of  tlie  pi'isoners  were  dispatched,  particularly  Hugh 
M'Kail,  against  whom  he  had  a  bitter  grudge.  The  execu- 
tion would  be  within  three  days  of  Christmas,  which  was 
now  observed  as  a  high  Church  festival  by  the  new  prclatic 
establishment.     On  the  Friday  night,  the  night  immediately 
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dry  cheek  in  the  whole  street  or  windows  at  the  cross  of 
Ebinburgh."     When  upon  the  scaffold  he  said,  "  Although  I 
be  judged  and  condemned  as  a  rebel  amongst  men,  yet  I 
hope,  even  in  order  to  this  action,  to  be  accepted  as  loyal 
before  God.     Nay,  there  can  be  no  greater  act  of  loyalty  to 
the  king,  as  the  times  now  go,  than  for  every  man  to  do  his 
utmost  for  the  extirpation  01  that  abominable  plant  of  Pre- 
lacy, which  is  the  bane  of  the  throne  and  of  the  country.     I 
heartily  submit  myself  to  death,  as  that  which  God  hath 
appointed  to  all  men  because  of  sin.     I  praise  God  for  His 
fetherly  chastisement,  whereby  He  hath  made  me  in  part, 
and  will  make  me   perfectly,   partaker  of  His   holiness." 
Standing  on  the  ladder,  with  the  fatal  napkin  over  his  face, 
he  lifted  it  for  a  moment,  and  in  the  highest  ecstasies  of 
assurance  and   devotion   exclaimed,  "As  there  is  a  great 
solemnity  here,  of  a  confluence  of  people,  a  scaffold,  a  gallows, 
and  people  looking  out  of  windows ;  so  is  there  a  greater 
and  more  solemn  preparation  in  heaven,  of  angels  to  carry 
my  soul  to  Christ's  bosom."     His  closing  words  were  the 
fiunous  anthem  of  triumph — ^the  "Farewell  and  Welcome  " — 
which  the  after-martyrs  so  commonly  repeated:  "Now  I 
leave  off  to  speak  any  more  to  creatures,  and  turn  my  speech 
to  Thee,  O  Lord  !    Now  I  begin  my  intercourse  with  God, 
which   shall  never  be   broken   off.     Farewell,   father  and 
mother,  friends  and  relations !    Farewell,  the  world  and  all 
delights !    Farewell,  meat  and  drink !     Farewell,  sun,  moon, 
and   stars !    Welcome,  God  and  Father !    Welcome,  sweet 
Lord  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant !    Welcome, 
blessed  Spirit  of  Grace,  God  of  all  consolation !     Welcome, 
rfory  !    Welcome,  eternal  life !  Welcome,  death  ! " — Dodd'a 
Fifty  Years*  Struggle  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters, 


NOT  DISPOSED  FOR  MARTYRDOM. 

A  MARKED  difference  may  be  observed  even  in  the  imme- 
diate descendants  of  the  Covenanters.  Adam  Blackadder, 
the  second  son  of  the  martyr  of  the  Bass,  followed  the  mer- 
cantile profession.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  a  wag  making  merry  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
hardships  to  which,  in  early  youth,  he  was  subjected  on  his 
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father's  a<x;ount.  Provost  Russell,  of  Stirling,  arrested  tim 
when  he  wa^  an  apprentice.  "  The  first  words  he  spake  to 
me,"  says  Adam,  "  waa  putting  on  his  breeches,  '  Is  not  this 
bra'  wark,  sir,  that  we  maun  be  troubled  with  the  like  of 
you  V  I  answered,  '  You  have  got  a  bra'  prize,  my  lord, 
that  has  clacht  a  poor  prentice.' "  Then  when  in  prison, 
"  The  Earl  of  Argyll's  two  daughters-in-law,  X^ady  Sophia 
and  Lady  Henrietta,  and  Lady  Jean,  his  own  daughter,  did 
me  the  honour  to  come  and  see  me;  when  I  remember.  Lady 
Sophia  stood  upon  a  bench,  and  arraigned  before  her  the 
Provost  of  Stirling,  then  sentenced  and  condemned  him  to 
be  hanged  for  keeping  me  in  prison ;  which  highly  enraged 
the  poor  fool  provost,  though  it  was  but  a  harmless  frolic." 
Even  when  reciting  a  visit  he  paid  to  bis  father  in  the  Baas, 
he  does  it  more  in  the  spirit  of  mirth  than  of  martyrdom. 
"  We  went  from  that  to  the  Bass,  where  my  worthy  father 
was  lying  prisoner,  and  had  been  there  for  some  years. 
When  we  were  going  away  (my  father  cuiivoying  us  to  the 
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THE  STORY  OF  DELLON.     THE  INQUISITION  AT  OOA, 

Mr.  Dellon  had  been  thrown  into  the  Inquisition  at  (loa, 
and  confined  in  a  dungeon  ten  feet  square,  where  he  remained 
upwards  of  two  years  without  seeing  any  person  but  the 
moler  who  brought  him  his  victuals,  except  when  he  was 
brought  to  his  trial,  expecting  daily  to  be  brought  to  the 
stake.  His  alleged  crime  was  charging  the  Inquisition  with 
cruelty,  in  a  conversation  he  had  with  a  priest  at  Daman,  a 
Portuguese  town  in  another  part  of  India.  "  Duiing  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  I  heard  every  morning 
the  shrieks  of  the  unfortimate  victims  who  were  undergoing 
the  question.  I  remembered  to  have  heard,  before  I  was 
cast  into  prison,  that  the  auto-donfi  generally  celebrated 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  because  on  that  day  is  read 
in  the  churches  that  part  of  the  gospel  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the 'last  judgment;'  and  the  inquisitors  pretend 
by  this  ceremony  to  exhibit  a  lively  emblem  of  that  awftd 
event.  I  was  likewise  convinced  that  there  were  a  great 
number  of  prisoners  besides  myself;  the  profound  silence 
which  reigned  within  the  walls  of  the  building  having  en- 
abled me  to  coimt  the  number  of  doors  which  were  opened 
at  the  hour  of  meals.  However,  the  first  and  second  Sun- 
days of  Advent  passed  by  without  my  hearing  of  anything, 
and  I  prepared  to  imdergo  another  year  of  melancholy 
captivity,  when  I  was  aroused  firom  my  despair  on  the  11th 
of  Januaiy  by  the  noise  of  the  guards  removing  the  bars 
from  the  door  of  my  prison.  The  Alcaide  presented  me  with 
a  habit,  which  he  ordered  me  to  put  on,  and  to  make  myself 
ready  to  attend  him  when  he  shoidd  come  again.  Thus 
saying,  he  left  a  lighted  lamp  in  my  dungeon.  The  guards 
returned  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  led  me  out 
into  a  long  gallery,  where  I  found  a  number  of  the  com- 

? anions  of  my  fate  drawn  up  in  a  rank  against  the  wall. 
placed  myself  among  the  rest,  and  several  more  soon 
joined  the  melancholy  band.  The  profound  silence  and  still- 
ness caused  them  to  resemble  statues  more  than  the  animated 
bodies  of  human  creatures.  The  women,  who  were  clothed 
in  a  similar  manner,  were  placed  in  a  neighbouring  gallery, 
where  we  could  not  see  them ;  but  I  remarked  that  a  number 
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of  persons  stood  by  themselves  at  some  distance,  attended  by 
others  who  wore  long  black  dresses,  and  who  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards  occasionally.  I  did  not  then  know  who 
these  were,  but  I  was  afterwanls  informed  that  the  former 
were  the  victims  who  were  condemned  to  be  burned,  and  the 
others  were  their  confessors.  After  we  were  all  ranged 
against  the  wall  of  this  gallery,  we  received  each  a  large 
wax  taper.  They  then  brought  us  a  number  of  dresses 
made  of  yellow  cloth,  with  the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew  painted 
before  and  behind.  This  is  called  san  beniio.  The  re- 
lapsed heretics  wore  another  species  of  robe,  called  the  sa- 
marra,  the  ground  of  which  is  grey.  The  portrait  of  the 
sufferer  is  painted  upon  it  placed  upon  burning  torches,  with 
flames  and  demons  all  roimd.  Caps  were  l£en  produced, 
called  mrrochax,  made  of  pasteboard,  pointed  like  su^ir- 
loaves,  all  covered  over  with  devils  and  flames  of  fire.  The 
great  bell  of  the  cathedral  began  to  ring  a  little  before  sun- 
L'd  as  a  Hi^pial  to  warn  the  people  of  Gua  to 
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care  to  announce  it  long  before,  in  the  most  remote  parishes. 
At  length  we  arrived  at  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  which 
was,  for  this  time,  destined  for  the  celebration  of  the  Act  of 
Faith.     On  one  side  of  the  altar  was  the  grand  inquisitor 
and  his  counsellors,  and  on  the  other  the  Viceroy  of  Goa 
and  his  court.     All  the  prisoners  were  seated  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon.  I  observed  that  those  prisoners  who  wore  the  horrible 
carrochaa  came  in  last  in  the  procession.     One  of  the  Au- 
gustine monks  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  preached  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.    The  sermon  being  concluded,  two  readers  went 
up  to  the  pulpit,  one  after  the  other,  and  read  the  sentences 
of  the  prisoners.     My  joy  was  extreme  when  I  heard  that 
my  sentence  was  not  to  be  burnt,  but  to  be  a  galley-slave 
for  five  years.    After  the  sentences  were  read,  they  sum- 
moned forth  those  miserable  victims  who  were  destined  to 
be  immolated  by  the  Holy  Inquisition.     The  images  of  the 
heretics  who  had  died  in  prison  were  brought  up  at  the 
same   time,  their    bones  being  contained  in   small  chests 
covered  with  flames  and  demons.     An  officer  of  the  secular 
tribunal  now  came  forward  and  seized  these  unhappy  people, 
after  they  had  each  received  a  slight  blow  upon  the  chest 
from  the  Alcaide,  to  intimate  that  they  were  abandoned. 
They  were  then  led  away  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where 
the  Viceroy  and  his  court  were  assembled,  and  wher^'  the 
faggots  had  been  prepared  the  preceding  day.    As  soon  as 
they  arrived  at   this   place,  the   condemned  persons  were 
asked  in  what  religion  they  chose  to  die,  and  the  moment 
they  have  replied  to  this   question  the  executioner  seizes 
them  and  binds  them  to  a  stake  in  the  midst  of  the  faggots. 
The  day  aft^r  the  execution,  the  portraits  of  the  deaid  are 
carried  to  the  church  of  the  Dominicans;  the  heads  only 
are   represented,  surrounded  by   flames   and   demons,  and 
underneath  is  the  name  and  crime  of  the  person  who  has 
been  burned.'* — The  History  of  Persecution, 


A  FRENCH  MARTYR. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  France,  a  cruel  persecution 
was  excited  against  the  Huguenots,  or  Protestants.  The 
edict  of  Nantz,  passed  by  Henry  IV.,  which  secured  them 
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the  exercise  of  their  worship  and  the  enjoymeiit  of  iheir 
civil  rights,  was  revoked,  and  they  were  left  to  the  mercy  of 
their  enemies,  "  The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are 
cruel."  Tliis  was  soon  proved  to  them.  Added  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  were  expatriated,  some  of  tJiem 
obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Among  the  latter  was 
Homel,  the  pastor  of  the  Protestant  church  at  Vivaretz, 
in  the  province  of  Cevennes,  in  France ;  with  peculiar  cruelty 
he  was  broken  upon  the  wheel  at  Toumon,  a  city  in  the  same 
province,  October,  1683.  An  eye  and  ear  witness,  who  de- 
clai'cd  he  had  trembled,  and  his  hair  stood  upright,  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  scene,  has  given  the  following  account 
of  the  last  moments  of  the  martyred  Christian.  "  I  count 
myself  happy,"  said  this  saintat  his  execution,  "that  I  can  die 
in  my  Master's  quarrel.  What!  would  my  gracious  Redeemer 
descend  from  Iieaven  to  earth  that  I  might  ascend  from  earth 
to  heaven  ?  Would  He  undergo  an  ignominious  death  that 
I  might  bo  possessed  of  a  most  blessed  life  ?     Verily,  if  all 
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confident  in  the  goodness  of  our  God,  who  will  send  the 
divine  Comforter  to  strengthen  them  in  all  their  straits  and 
distresses.  Prepare  them  for  sufiering  betimes,  to  the  end 
that  in  the  great  day  when  we  shall  appear  before  the 
'judgment  seat  of  Christ/  we  may  be  able  to  bespeak  Him, 
'Lord,  here  we  are,  and  the  children  which  Thou  hast  graci- 
ously given  us/  Farewell,  my  dear  people.  'Tis  the  last  fare- 
well I  shall  ever  give  you.  Be  steadfast ;  be  fixed ;  and  know 
that  I  never  preached  to  you  anything  but  the  pure  truth  of 
the  Gospel — the  true  way  which  leads  to  heaven."  It  being 
then  demanded  by  the  officers  in  attendance  whether  he 
would  die  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  answered,  "  How,  my 
lords !  Had  it  been  my  design  to  have  changed  my  religion, 
I  would  have  done  it  before  my  bones  had  been -thus  broken 
to  pieces.  I  wait  only  for  the  hour  of  my  dissolution. 
Courage,  coura^,  O  my  soid  !  Thou  shalt  presently  enjoy 
the  delights  of  heaven.  And  as  for  thee,  O  my  poor  body, 
thou  shalt  be  reduced  to  dust ;  but  it  is  for  this  end,  that 
thou  mayest  be  raised  a  spiritual  body.  Thou  shalt  see 
things  that  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  and  which 
are  in  this  life  impossible  to  be  conceived/'  Again  addressing 
his  wife,  he  said,  "Farewell,  once  more,  my  well-beloved 
spouse.  I  am  waiting  for  you.  But  know,  though  you  see 
my  bones  broken  to  aaivers,  my  soul  is  replenished  with  in- 
expressible joys/'  Every  limb,  member,  and  bone  of  his 
body  were  broken  with  the  iron  bar  fortjr-four  hours  before 
the  executioner  was  permitted  to  strike  him  upon  the 
breast  with  a  stroke  which  they  call  le  coup  de  grace — the 
blow  of  mercy ;  that  death-stroke  which  put  an  end  to  all 
his  miseries. — Providence  of  Ood  Illustrated, 

SECRET  COMMUNION  IN  TIMES  OF  PERSECUTION 

It  is  well  known  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  the  Protestants  were  not  tolerated  in  France. 
An  accoimt  of  them  in  that  country,  from  the  year  1681  to 
the  present  time,  is  a  desideratum  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  This  gives  additional  value  to  the 
following  anecdote.  A  French  officer,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  and  who  is  still  living  (in  1784;),  was 
some  years  ago  in  quarters  at  a  town  in  the  south  of  France. 
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He  lodged  io  the  house  of  two  aged,  peaceable  persons  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  After  he  had  been  some  time  in  the 
town,  the  regularity  and  uprightness  of  his  character  was 
generally  noticed.  One  day,  a  man  dressed  as  a  respectable 
layman  called  on  him,  and,  after  some  conversation,  made 
himself  known  as  the  minister  of  a  numerous  congregation 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  existed  in  conce^ment  in 
that  place.  He  told  the  officer  that  for  a  long  time  they 
had  been  desirous  of  having  the  Holy  Communion  ad- 
ministered, but  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish  the  desire. 
Having,  however,  a  confidence  in  him  as  one  of  their  own 
church,  they  had  ventured  to  request  that  he  would  favour 
them  with  his  room,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating; 
and  they  entreated  him,  out  of  love  to  the  Lord  and 
their  souls,  to  undertake  this  affair,  which  they  allowed 
was  a  perilous  one ;  but  they  assured  him  they  would 
ivour  to  make  as  little  noise,  and  keep  evervthing  as 
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Parliament  of  Toulouse.  Rochette  was  condemned  to  the 
ribbet ;  the  brothers  de  Grenier,  as  nobles,  to  decapitation ; 
Viguier,  one  of  the  guides,  to  ten  years  of  the  galleys ;  and 
Viala,  the  other,  to  six  years.  Whatever  apprehensions  the 
fanatic  rigour  of  the  Parliament  might  have  justly  inspired, 
the  churches  were  far  from  expecting  this  thunderbolt.  It 
seemed  incredible,  especially  barbarous  in  regard  to  the  glass 
manufacturers,  of  whose  guilt  no  legal  prooi  had  been  pro- 
duced.    They  were  condemned  on  a  mere  suspicion. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  the  martyrs,  when  on  the  following 
morning  their  sentence  was  read  to  them  in  prison,  "  we 
must  then  die  !  Let  us  ask  God  to  accept  the  sacrifice  we 
present  to  Him!"  The  minister  offered  a  prayer,  "very 
touching,"  says  the  account^;  they  then  embraced  their  compa- 
nions who  were  sentenced  to  the  galleys,  and  congratulated 
those  who  were  to  be  restored  to  liberty.  The  four  leading 
priests  of  the  town  came  in  and  offered  them  life  if  they  would 
change  their  religion  ;  Rochette  thanked  them  for  their  soli- 
citude, and  entreated  them  not  trouble  their  last  moments. 
One  of  the  priests  threatened  them  with  perdition.  "  We 
are  going,"  replied  the  pastor,  "to  appear  before  a  Judge 
more  just  than  you,  even  before  Him  who  shed  His  blood  to 
save  us."  The  priests  interrupted  him,  and  when  they  spoke 
of  heresy,  and  of  the  power  01  the  Church  of  Rome  to  absolve 
from  sin,  the  minister  in  his  turn  interrupted  them,  and 
told  them  that  the  Protestant  religion  was  founded  on  Scrip- 
ture, and  that  sins  were  only  forgiven  by  faith  in  the  death 
of  the  Redeemer. 

At  noon  the  priests  retired,  leaving  the  martyrs  to  take 
their  last  meal;  out  as  they  had  now  no  further  need  to  sus- 
tain their  mortal  life,  they  only  thought  of  giving  to  their 
souls  the  mystic  feast  of  exhortations,  prayers,  and  hymns, 
the  aliments  of  immortality.  Their  calm  and  pious  rapture 
touched  the  gaolers  and  the  soldiers ;  but  when  the  captives 
thanked  them  for  their  good  offices,  and  begged  them  to 
forgive  any  involuntary  wrongs,  the  guards  melted  into 
tears.  One  of  them  particularly  appeared  much  moved. 
"  My  friend,"  said  Rochette  to  him,  "  are  not  you  ready  to 
die  for  your  king  ?  Why  then  do  you  grieve  at  our  dying 
for  God  ?" 
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An  liour  aft^r,  the  priests  returned.  The  martyrs  en- 
treated thera  to  retire.  "  But  it  is  for  your  salvation  that 
we  are  here  !"  said  one  of  the  priests.  Lourmade  repUed : 
"  If  you  were  at  Geneva,  about  to  die  in  your  bed,  for  there 
no  one  is  put  to  death  on  account  of  religion,  would  you 
like  four  mmistera,  on  pretence  of  zeal,  to  come  and  perse- 
cute you  till  your  last  breath  ?  Do  not  then  to  others  that 
which  you  would  not  wish  to  have  done  to  you."  And  as 
the  priests  pursued  them  with  the  crucifix :  "  Speak  to  us," 
cried  Coumel,  "  of  Him  who  died  for  our  offences  and  rose 
again  for  our  justiiication,  and  we  are  ready  to  listen  to  you, 
but  do  not  mmgle  your  superstitions  with  it." 

At  two  o'clock  the  martyrs  left  the  cells  of  the  Provincial 
Prison.  The  priests  took  their  seats  with  them  in  the  fatal 
car.  A  captain  in  a  red  robe  at  the  head  of  the  city  horse 
guards,  a  Commissioner  of  the  Parliament  in  a  black  robe, 
botli  appointed  to  be  present  at  the  infliction  of  the  sentence, 
furniL'd,  with  the  L'secutiiiiier,  tin'  fiini  lal  |jji>i'i-.-,iun.    By  the 
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and  of  this  my  judges  appear  to  me  to  be  convinced.  I  have 
always  preached  to  my  flock  patience,  obedience,  and  sub- 
mission ;  and  my  sermons,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  are  summed  up  in  these  words :  '  Fear  God,  honour 
the  king/  If  I  have  transgressed  the  laws  respecting 
religious  assemblies,  it  is  because  God  has  commanded 
me  to  transgress  them ;  as  to  justice,  I  have  not  offended 
against  it,  and  I  pray  God  to  pardon  my  judges."  After 
vehement  remonstrances,  the  clerk  and  the  executioner  were 
obl^ed  to  be  satisfied  with  this  confession. 

The  ftmeral  car  proceeded  towards  the  scaffold.  An  im- 
mense multitude  thronged  the  path  of  the  procession,  in- 
vading the  fatal  spot,  the  neighbouring  windows,  the  bal- 
conies, the  roofs ;  nothing  could  be  seen  but  masses  of  heads. 
The  fanatical  populace,  whose  clamour  but  lately  had  called 
for  the  blood  of  Galas,  forgot  their  ferocity  at  the  sight  of  these 
confessors,  who  doubtless  seemed  to  them  very  young  to  die. 
Bochette  was  twenty-six  years  old,  Coumel  thirty-four, 
Sarradon  thirty-two,  Lourmade  only  twenty-two.  The 
de  Greniers  were  tall  and  handsome ;  gentleness  and  dignity 
mingled  in  their  aspect.  On  the  face  of  the  minister,  full  of 
grace  and  serenity,  shone  a  rapture  as  if  welcoming  death. 
They  conversed  aloud  respecting  the  things  of  heaven,  and 
that  better  life  to  which  they  were  about  to  ascend.  Their 
discourse  drew  tears  and  sobs  from  the  crowd.  Rochette, 
exhorting  his  companions,  fulfilled  to  the  end  his  duties  as 
pastor.  He  blessed  them  for  the  last  time,  and  then 
mounted  the  ladder  singing  the  following  hymn,  thus  imitated 
in  English : — 

At  length  the  glad  day  has  arisen, 
So  longed  for  and  dear  to  our  sight ; 
Let  ns  praise  God  by  whom  it  is  given, 
And  let  ns  rejoice  in  its  light. 
Mighty  God,  unto  Thee  do  1  cry, 
Thine  anointed  to  guard  and  sustain ; 
Thee  alone  I  invoke,  0  Most  High, 
Thy  people  to  bless  and  maintain. 

The  executioner  conjured  him  to  die  a  Catholic.  The 
minister  replied,  "  Judge,  whicK  is  the  better  religion,  that 
which  persecutes  or  t£at  which  is  persecuted?"     He  also 
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said  that  oue  of  his  uncles  and  his  grandfather  had  died  for 
the  gospel,  and  that  be  should  be  the  third  martyr  in  his 
family.  Of  tlie  three  de  Greniera,  the  two  elder  witnessed 
the  execution  of  the  minister  without  the  least  emotidh,  but 
the  youngest  hid  bifi  face  in  his  hands,  sobbing.  They  then 
embraced  each  other,  and  commended  their  souls  to  God, 
Coumel  was  beheaded  first ;  Sarradon  next ;  when  it  came  to 
the  turn  of  the  young  Lourmade,  the  executioner  said  to  him 
compassionately,  "  ^  the  fate  of  your  brothers  ! — do  not 
die ! — abjure  !"  The  martyr,  bending  over  the  bloody  block, 
answered  him,  "  Do  your  duty  !" 

Thus  perislied  these  young  and  heroic  confessors.  Their 
death  spread  universal  grief  through  the  churches,  and  their 
funeral  orations  resounded  amidst  the  lamentations  of  the 
people  from  all  the  pulpits  of  the  Desert.  It  was  the 
26th  of  Februaiy,  1762,  and  Rochette  was  the  kst  martyred 
minister  of  the  Desert, — The  Faator  of  the  Desert. 
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of  Bochora,  in  Tartary,  when  he  was  met  in  the  streets  of 
the  city  by  his  friend  Sabat,  who  immediately  recognized 
him.    SabEkt  had  heard  of  his  conversion  and  flight,  and  was 
filled  with  indignation  at  his  conduct.     Abdallah  knew  his 
danger,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Sabat.     He  con- 
fessed he  was  a  Christian,  and  implored  him,  by  the  sacred 
tie  of  their  former  friendship,  to  let  him  escape  with  his 
life.    "  But,  sir,"  said  Sabat,  when  relating  the  story  him- 
self, "  /  had '  no  pUy,    I  caused  my  servant  to  seize  him, 
and  I  delivered  him  up  to  Marad  Shah,  king  of  Bochara. 
He  was  sentenced  to  die,  and  a  herald  went  through  the 
city  of  Bochara  announcing  the  time  of  execution.     An 
immense  multitude  attended,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city. 
I  also  went,  and  stood  near  Abdallah.      He  was  oflered  his 
life  if  he  would  abj\ire  Christ,  the  executioner  standing  by 
him  with  his  sword  in  his  hand.     '  No,'  said  he,  as  if  the 
proposition  were  impossible  to  be  complied  with,  '  I  cannot 
abjure  Christ.'      Then  one  of  his  hands  was  cut  off*  at  the 
wrist.   He  stood  firm,  his  arm  hanging^by  his  side,  but  with 
little  motion.    A  physician,  by  desire  of  the  king,  offered 
to  heal  the  wound  if  he  would  recant.    He  made  no  answer, 
but  looked  up  steadfastly  towards  heaven,  like  Stephen, 
the  first  martyr,  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears.     He  did  not 
look  with  anger  towards  me.     He  looked  at  me,  but  it  was 
benignly,  and  with  the  countenance  of  forgiveness.   His  other 
hand  was  then  cut  off*.     But,  sir,"  said  Sabat,  in  his  im- 
perfect English,  "he  never  changed — he  never  changed.  And 
when  he  bowed  his  head  to  receive  the  blow  of  death,  all 
Bochara  seemed  to  say, '  What  new  thing  is  this  ?  *  "     Sabat 
had  indulged  the   hope    that    Abdallah  would    have  re- 
canted when  he  was  offered  his  life  ;  but  when  he  saw  that 
his  friend  was  dead,  he  resigned  himself  to  grief  and  re- 
morse.     He  travelled  from  place  to  place,  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none.    At  last  he  thought  he  would  visit  India. 
He   accordingly    came   to  Madras   about  five  years    ago. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed  by  the  English 
Government  a  mufbi,  or  expounder  of  the  Mahomedan  law — 
his  great  learning  and  respectable  station  in  his  own  country 
rendering  him  well  qualified  for  that  office.    And  now  the 
period  of  his  conversion  drew  near.    While  he  was   at 
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Visagapatam,  in  the  northern  CSrcars,  exercising  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  Providence  brought  in  his  way  a  New  Tes- 
tament, in  the  Arabic  language.  He  read  it  with  deep 
tliought,  the  Koran  lying  before  him.  He  compared  them 
together  with  patience  and  soUcttude,  and  at  length  the 
trutli  of  the  Gospel  fell  on  hia  mind,  as  he  expressed  it,  like 
a  flood  of  light.  Soon  afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Madras, 
a  journey  of  300  miles,  to  seek  Chnstian  baptism,  and, 
having  made  a  public  confession  of  his  faith,  he  was  bap- 
tized in  the  English  church  at  that  place,  by  the  name  of 
Nathaniel,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  When  his 
family  in  Arabia  heard  that  he  had  followed  the  example 
of  Abdallah,  and  become  a  Christian,  they  dispatched  his 
brother  to  India,  a  voyage  of  two  months,  to  assassinate  him. 
While  Sabat  was  sitting  in  his  house  at  Visagapatam,  his 
brother  presented  himself  in  the  disguise  of  a  faquir,  a 
beggar,  having  a  dagger  concealed  under  his  mantle.  He 
rushed  on  Sabat,  and  wounded  him.     But  Sabat  seized  his 
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He  went  to  Geneva  to  see  Calvin,  and  after  having  availed 
himself  of  the  instructions  of  that  reformer  and  of  his 
Church,  he  visited  some  of  those  who  had  embraced  the 
reformed  faith,  and  finally  took  up  his  abode  at  Strasburg, 
where  he  attached  himself  to  the  celebrated  Martin  Bucer. 
The  zeal  of  Diaz  for  the  Reformation,  and  his  desire  to  di*aw 
over  to  it  the  Spaniards,  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
fanatics  to  whom  Charles  V.  confided  rel'gious  matters.  Diaz 
being  very  capable,  from  his  learning,  of  propagating  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformers  among  his  countrymen,  the  coun- 
sellors and  agents  of  Charles  formed  the  resolution  either  to 
convert  him  to  Popery,  or  to  kill  him.  Claude  Senarcle,  or 
Senarclaeus,  a  young  Savoyard  of  good  family,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Diaz,  like  him  a  Protestant,  and  the  eye-witness 
of  his  death,  has  transmitted  to  us  the  narrative  of  this 
horrible  outrage.  John  Geniez  de  Sepulveda,  who  had  the 
history  from  the  mouth  of  the  fiutricide  who  is  the  terrible 
hero  of  the  tale,  is  so  completely  in  accordance  with  Senarcle, 
that  he  appears  only  to  have  abridged  the  recital,  and  to 
have  substituted  the  atrocious  moral  of  fanaticism  for  the 
touching  sentiments  of  friendship,  charity,  and  piety  which 
characterize  throughout  the  language  of  the  Protestant  his- 
torian. The  fact,  as  we  have  just  intimated,  is  nothing  less 
than  a  horrible  fratricide.  Alphonso  Diaz,  the  brother  of 
John,  was  a  fanatical  Papist,  an  enthusiast  in  whose  view 
truth  and  morality  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  prejudices 
of  the  Spaniards.  His  profession  connected  him  with  the 
tribunal  of  Rota  in  the  capacity  of  civilian.  A  Spaniard, 
who  had  been  in  Germany,  informed  this  fanatic  that  John 
was  making  an  open  profession  of  Protestanism,  and  that  the 
theologian  Peter  Malvenda,  agent  of  the  minister  Granvele, 
had  in  vain  laboured  to  brin^  him  back  to  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  nad  transmitted  an  account  of 
the  whole  afiair  to  the  Dominican  Peter  Soto,  the  emperor's 
confessor.  Alphonso  could  not  but  be  convulsed  with  rage 
at  receiving  such  intelligence;  he  determined  immediately 
to  repair  to  his  brother,  and  either  compel  him  to  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  to  which  his  family  belonged,  or 
take  away  his  life.  He  set  out  from  Rome  without  delay, 
taking  with  him  an  assassin  who  had  been  a  public  execu- 
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tinner.  Hb  passed  thrnugh  Augsburg,  where  he  proljably 
met  with  some  powerful  fanatics  who  encouraged  him  to 
cooKuiumate  his  crime,  and  guaranteed  its  impunity.  From 
Augsburg  he  proceeded  to  Ratisbon.  where,  though  with 
some  difliculty,  he  learned  from  the  friends  of  liis  brother 
that  he  was  then  at  Neuburg,  a  town  on  the  Danube,  about 
fourteen  leagues  above  Ratisbon.  John  waa  residing  at 
Neuburg  with  tlie  pastor  of  the  town,  and  was  employed  in 
t'on-ecting  the  proofs  of  a  work  of  Bucer's.  The  arrival  of 
Alphonso  surprised  him,  but  he  was  too  full  of  charity  and 
brotherly  lovo  to  im^ine  that  he  was  embracing  his  mur- 
dt'rer.  Alphonso  laid  before  his  brother  all  the  principles 
and  all  the  sophism  held  by  the  vulgar  of  the  Roman  com- 
uuiuion ;  but  John  answered  them  all  with  equal  modesty, 
clearness,  and  method,  Alphonso,  laying  a-sidc  the  polemic, 
Imfl  tJieu  recourse  to  seductive  offers,  such  as  some  of  the 
yiidd  benefices  of  those  to  whom  the  corruption  of  the 
Christian  Chui'ch  has  been  perhaps  chiefly  indebted  for  " 
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to  act  with  decision ;  to  leave  Germany,  where  this  doctrine 
having  so  many  teachers,  thou  must  needs  be  useless,  and  to 
remove  to  Italy  or  some  other  country,  where,  by  proceeding 
with  secrecy  and  caution,  thou  mayest  succeed  in  dissipating 
the  errors  of  those  who  are  led  astray  and  blinded  by  super- 
stition." John,  whose  candour  was  equal  to  his  uprightness 
and  piety,  was  oveqoyed  in  believing  that  he  had  snatched 
fix)m  superstition  a  brother  whom  he  tenderly  loved ;  and, 
worked  upon  by  the  noble  sentiments  which  Alphonso  had 
feigned,  he  would  willingly  have  followed  him  to  Rome, 
where  the  Pope,  by  a  legal  murder,  would  have  saved  the 
wretch  the  shame,  the  guilt,  and  the  remorse  of  a  fratricide. 
But  on  John's  asking  the  advice  of  Bucer  and  his  other 
friends,  they  inspired  him  with  a  proper  mistrust,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  give  his  brother  an  absolute  refrisal.  It  was 
then  that  the  latter,  according  to  Sepulveda,  resolved  on  the 
commission  of  the  crime.  That  worthless  historian  is  bold 
enough  to  defend  the  action  with  an  audacity  which  makes 
one  shudder.  According  to  him,  Alphonso  found  himself 
compelled  to  take  away  his  brother's  life  because  no  other 
means  were  left  of  putting  an  end  to  the  mischief  he  was 
doing  to  religion ;  because  his  murder  would  prevent  many 
other  and  greater  crimes ;  because  it  would  spare  the  family 
and  country  of  the  murderer  and  his  victim  a  foul  disgrace ; 
because,  in  shedding  the  blood  of  John,  he  would  repair  the 
atrocious  injury  which  the  heresy  of  the  latter  had  inflicted 
on  that  fannly  and  on  that  country ;  because,  as  the  enemy 
both  of  his  country  and  of  religion,  John  was  adjudged  to 
death  both  by  divine  and  human  laws.  This  gospel  according 
to  Sepulveda,  was  that  of  Alphonso  Diaz  and  of  Charles  v. 
The  crime  was  consummated  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  heinous  nature.  Alphonso  embraced  his  brother, 
affected  to  shed  tears  of  tenderness,  and  forced  him  to  accept 
of  some  money,  while  he  was  planning  in  what  way  to 
effect  his  destruction.  The  perfidious  wretch  pretended  to 
return  to  Italy,  and  he  went,  in  fact,  as  far  as  Augsburg ; 
but  on  the  next  morning  he  set  off  again  for  Neuburg, 
attended  by  the  assassin  whom  he  had  in  pay,  and  to  whom 
he  purposed  to  give  directions  with  precision  and  in  detail 
respecting  the  execution  of  the  horrible  crime  which  he  had 
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so  long  contemplated.  It  was  at  the  break  of  day.  March  27 
1546,  that  these  two  miscreants  presented  themselves  at 
the  door  of  the  house  where  John  Diaz  lodged.  The  holy 
man  was  still  alumbering.  The  assassin,  on  saying  that  he 
waa  the  btsarer  of  a  letter  from  Alphonso,  was  admitted, 
and  went  upstairs  to  the  room  of  the  holy  martyr,  while 
Alphonso  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  to  be  ready 
to  give  aid  in  case  of  need,  and  to  prevent  any  one  from 
hindering  the  execution  of  tlie  deed.  John,  having  been 
awaked,  ffarlessly  jumped  from  hia  bod  as  soon  as  he  heard 
a  letter  had  been  brought  him  from  his  brother.  He  took 
it;  and  while  he  waa  reading  it,  the  assassin,  who  stood 
behind  him,  buried  with  all  his  might  in  the  right  side  of 
his  head  a  hatchet,  which  he  liad  concealed  under  his  coat. 
John  fell  without  being  able  to  utter  a  word.  The  young 
Savoyard  gentleman,  Claude  Senarcle,  who  slept  in  the  same 
room  with  John  Diaz,  agitated  by  an  ominous  presenti- 
ment, went   into   that  where  the   holy  man  had   gone   to 
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destroyed  himself  in  a  fit  of  despair.  The  emperor,  whom 
these  and  so  many  other  atrocities  ought  to  have  over- 
whehned  with  no  less  bitter  remorse,  gave  himself  up  to  his 
projects  and  his  illusions,  and  daily  became  more  and  more 
superstitious  and  more  fanatical,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Pharisees.  The  Inquisition,  which  had  previously  for  a  long 
time  excited  in  his  mind  just  scruples,  had  in  him  from  this 
period  a  zealous  protector,  who  deeply  lamented  that  he  had 
not  been  always  such.  Faithful  to  the  instructions  of  his 
confessor,  he  became  tyrannical  and  cruel  for  the  honour  of 
Popery.  The  Spaniards  under  his  commands  sacrificed  their 
gold  and  lavished  their  blood  in  that  cause ;  exile,  proscrip- 
tions, executions  were  the  lot  of  those  among  them  who  pur- 
sued religious  inquiries  in  the  spirit  of  candour ;  and  Charles 
succeeded  in  attaching  more  closely  the  Spanish  nation  to 
the  Koran-gospel  of  the  court  of  Rome. — Be  Zidgiie's  Reper- 
tory of  Spanish  History,  etc. 
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Savannah. — While  riding  aimlessly  in  the  suburbs,  I  came 
upon  a  square  field  in  the  midst  of  an  open  pine  wood,  par- 
tially enclosed  with  a  dilapidated  wooden  paling.  It  proved 
to  be  a  grave-yard  for  negroes.  Dismounting,  and  fastening 
my  horse  to  a  gate-post,  I  walked  in,  and  found  much  in  the 
monuments  to  interest  me.  Some  of  these  were  mere  billets 
of  wood ;  others  were  of  brick  and  marble ;  and  some  were 
pieces  of  plank  cut  in  the  ordinary  form  of  tomb-stones. 
Many  family  lots  were  enclosed  with  railings,  and  a  few 
flowers  or  evergreen  shrubs  had  sometimes  been  planted  on 
the  graves;  but  these  were  generally  broken  down  and 
withered,  and  the  ground  was  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
briars.  I  spent  some  time  in  examining  the  inscriptions, 
the  greater  number  of  which  were  evidently  painted  by 
self-taught  negroes,  and  were  curiously  illustrative  both  of 
their  condition  and  character.  I  transcribed  a  few  of  them 
as  literally  as  possible,  as  follows : — 

Sacbed 

To  THE  Memoby 

Of  Henbt,  Gleve,  ho 

Dide  January  19  1849 

Age  44 
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Baldwino 

In  meu  of  diarUt 

Who  died  Nov 

20.     The  1846 

Aged  62  years     Blessed  are  the 

dead  who  dieth 

in  the  Lord 

Even  BO  said 

the  Spent.    For 

the  R«Bt  From 

Thair. 

The  remainder  rotted  oflf, 

Deak 

Wife  of 

JAMES  DELBUG 

Botw  1814     Died  1862. 


In  Meur 
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memory  of  Mrs.   Cimmngham.)     This  vault  is  erected  by  the  2d 
African  Church,  as  a  token  of  respect. 

The  following  is  upon  a  large  stone  table.  The  reader 
will  observe  its  date ;  but  I  must  add  that,  while  in  North 
Carolina,  I  heard  of  two  recent  occasions  in  which  public 
religious  services  had  been  interrupted,  and  the  preachers 
— very  estimable  coloured  men — publicly  whipped : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Andrew  Brian  pastor  of  1st  Colored 
Baptist  Church  in  Savannah.  God  was  pleased  to  lay  his  honour 
near  his  heart  and  impress  the  worth  and  weight  of  souls  upon  his 
mind  that  he  was  constrained  to  Preach  the  Gospel  to  dieng  world, 
particularly  to  the  sable  sons  of  Africa,  though  he  labored  under 
many  disadvantage  yet  thought  in  the  school  of  Christ,  he  was 
able  to  bring  out  new  and  old  out  of  the  treasury.  And  he  has 
done  more  good  among  the  poor  slaves  than  all  the  learned  Doctors 
in  America,  He  was  imprisoned  for  the  Gospel  without  any  cere- 
mony was  severely  whipped.  But  while  under  the  lash  he  told  his 
prosecutor  he  rejoiced  not  only  to  be  whipped,  but  he  was  willing 
to  suffer  denth  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  He  continued  preaching 
the  gospel  until  October  6  1812.  He  was  supposed  to  be  96  years 
of  age,  his  remains  were  interd  with  peculiar  respect  an  address 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Johnston  Dr  Kolluck  Thomas 
Williams  and  Henry  Cunningham.  He  was  an  honour  to  human 
nature  an  ornament  to  religion  and  a  friend  to  mankind.  His 
memory  is  still  precious  in  the  (hearts)  of  the  living. 

Afflicted  long  he  bore  the  rod 

With  calm  submission  to  his  maker  God. 

His  mind  was  tranquil  and  serene 

No  terrors  in  his  looks  was  seen 

A  Saviour's  smile  dispelled  the  gloom 

And  smoothed  the  passage  to  the  tomb. 

I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me,  write.  Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  t  Yea  saith  the  spirit 
that  they  may  rest  from  the  labors.  This  Stone  is  erected  by  the 
First  Coloured  Church  as  a  token  of  love  for  their  most  faithful 
pastor.     A.D.  1821. 

Olmsted^s  Journeys  in  the  Cotton  Kingdom. 
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AN  ANCESTOR    OF  ARCHBISHOP   TRENCH. 

The  Huguenots  were  not  even  permitted  to  die  in  peace, 
but  were  pursued  to  death's  door  and  into  the  grave  itself. 
They  were  forbidden  to  solicit  the  oiEcea  of  those  of  their 
own  faith,  and  were  required  to  confess  and  receive  unction 
from  the  priests,  on  penalty  of  having  their  bodies  when  dead 
removed  from  their  dwellings  by  tlio  common  hangman  and 
flung  into  the  public  sewer.  Tlie  body  of  the  distinguished 
M.  de  Ciiene^x  waa  subjected  to  this  brutal  indignity.  Ho 
was  a  gentleman  illustrious  for  liis  learning  and  piety,  an<l 
liad  been  councillor  to  the  king  in  the  court  of  Metz.  In 
1686  he  fell  dangereusly  ill,  when  the  curate  of  the  parish, 
forcing  himself  into  hia  pi'esence,  importuned  him  to  confess, 
when  he  replied  that  he  declined  to  confess  to  any  but  God, 
who  alone  could  forgive  his  sins.  The  archbishop  next 
visited  hiin,  urging  him  to  communicate  before  he  died,  at 
the  same  time  informing  him  of  the  penalties  decreed  by  the 
king  against  such  as  died  without  receiving  the  sacrament. 
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II. 
THE    BIBLE. 

That  is  a  remarkable  story  of  a  society  of  educated  gentle- 
men, who,  having  all  adopted  principles  of  infidelity,  deter- 
mined to  set  apart  one  evening  meeting  to  the  burning  of 
the  Bible.  A  large  fire  was  prepared,  the  Bible  placed  on 
the  table,  the  glasses  round  it,  from  which  they  proposed  to 
drink  a  blasphemous  dirge.  One  of  their  number  was  fixed 
upon  to  perform  the  task ;  he  took  up  the  Bible,  and  was 
walking  forward  to  cast  it  into  the  fire  when  he  was  arrested 
by  himself  looking  upon  the  book ;  he  trembled,  turned 
pale,  and  laying  down  the  Bible  on  the  table,  he  said,  "  No, 
we  will  not  bum  that  book  till  we  get  a  better  !"  In  in- 
numerable similar  instances  the  Bible  has  remarkably  proved 
itself,  by  long-forgotten  texts  which  have  come  back  to  the 
memory,  and  by  words  upon  scraps  of  paper  which  have 
flashed  converting  truth  into  the  mind, — ^sudden  strokes,  like 
that  story  mentioned  of  the  farmer  who,  returning  from 
church,  where  he  had  heard  the  text,  "  The  ox  knoweth  his 
owner,"  &c.,  "  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  do  not 
consider;"  and  going  into  his  farm-yard,  a  favourite  cow 
came  towards  him  to  lick  his  hand ;  and  the  farmer,  who 
had  been  hitherto  quite  an  ungodly  man,  burst  into  tears  as 
he  thought,  "  Why,  that's  it !  that  poor  creature  knows  me, 
and  can  be  grateful  to  me,  and  yet  I  have  never  thought  of 
and  never  have  been  grateful  to  God."  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.,  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  English:  it  was  enacted  that  whoever  did  this 
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should  forfeit  land,  cattle,  life,  and  goods  from  their  heirs  for 
ever ;  tliey  were  condemned  as  heretics  to  God,  enemies  to 
the  crown,  and  traitors  to  the  country.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  Romanists  still  entertain  the  same  ideas  concerning  the 
Bible ;  in  our  own  times  we  have  had  innumerable  instances 
of  Bible-burning,  while  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  expressed 
himself  thus,  in  a  paper  written  originally  in  the  Ihihlirt, 
Semew,  but  published  aflerwards  with  his  name  and  beneath 
his  sanction.  It  is  worth  white  to  call  distinct  attention  to 
this  :— 


"  It  is  true  that  the  abstract  princy>le  of  the  Bible  alone, 
as  exjiressed  boldly  by  the  apostate  Chillingworth,  has  been 
the  axiom  of  Proteataiitism ;  but  it  is  only  within  our  own 

generation  that  Us  [)nicti(;al  working  has  been  tried.     Two 
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checked  immorality  and  supported  virtue,  the  golden  net- 
work of  religious  observance  spread  round  the  frail  treasure- 
fraught  vessel  to  secure  it  fi^m  breaking ;  whoever  read  the 
Bible  was  to  get  rid  of  all  these  restraints  and  holy  ordinances, 
and  was  to  live  by  a  rule  of  his  own  making,  in  the  liberty 
which  his  passions  could  wring  fix)m  conscience."  Such  are 
the  sentiments  uttered  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  concerning 
that  Book  of  which  John  Locke  said,  "  It  hath  God  for  its 
author,  salvation  for  its  end,  and  truth  without  any  mixture 
of  error  for  its  matter." 


WHERE  DID  HE  GET  THAT  LAWf 

In  a  city  in  one  of  the  Northern  States  of  America  lived  a 
lawyer  of  eminence  and  talent.  He  was  notoriously  pro- 
fane. He  had  a  negro  boy,  at  whom  his  neighbours  used 
to  hear  him  swear  with  awful  violence.  One  day  this 
gentleman  met  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who 
was  also  a  lawyer,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  wish,  sir,  to  examine 
into  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  What  books  would 
you  advise  me  to  read  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  ? " 
The  elder,  surprised  at  the  inquiry,  replied,  "That  is  a 
question,  sir,  which  you  ought  to  have  settled  long  ago. 
You  ought  not  to  have  put  off  a  subject  so  importaiit  to 
this  late  period  of  life."  "  It  is  not  too  late,"  said  the  inquirer ; 
"  I  never  knew  much  about  it,  but  I  always  supposed  that 
Christianity  was  rejected  by  the  great  majority  of  learned 
men.  I  intend,  however,  now  to  examine  the  subject  tho- 
roughly myself.  I  have  upon  me,  as  my  physician  says,  a 
mortal  disease,  under  which  I  may  live  a  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years,  but  not  probably  longer.  What  books,  sir,  would 
you  advise  me  to  read  ? "  "  The  Bible,"  said  the  elder.  "  I 
believe  you  don't  understand  me,"  resumed  the  unbeliever, 
surprised  in  his  turn ;  "  I  wish  to  investigate  the  truth  of 
the  Bible."  "  I  would  advise  you,  sir,"  repeated  the  elder, 
"  to  read  the  Bible.  And  I  will  give  you  my  reasons.  Most 
infidels  are  very  ignorant  of  the  Scriptures.  Now,  to  reason 
on  any  subject  with  correctness,  we  must  understand  what 
it  is  about  which  we  reason.  In  the  next  place,  I  consider 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  stronger 
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than  the  external."  "  And  where  shall  I  begin  ? "  inquired 
the  unbeliever ;  "  at  the  New  Testament  ? "  "  No,"  replied 
the  other ;  "  at  the  beginning — at  Genesis."  The  infidel 
bought  a  Commentaiy,  went  home,  and  sat  down  to  the 
serious  study  of  the  Scriptures.  He  applied  all  his  strong 
and  well -disciplined  powers  of  mind  to  the  Bible,  to  try 
rigidly  but  impartially  its  truth.  As  he  went  on  in  his 
perusal  he  received  occaaional  calls  from  the  elder.  The 
infidel  freely  remarked  on  what  he  had  read,  and  stated  his 
objections.  He  liked  this  passage,  he  thought  that  touching 
and  beautiful,  but  he  could  not  credit  a  third.  One  evening 
the  elder  called,  and  found  the  unbeliever  at  his  house,  or 
ofiice,  walking  the  room  with  a  d^ected  look,  his  mind  ap- 
parently absorbed  in  thought.  He  continued,  not  noticing 
that  any  one  had  come  in,  busily  to  trace  and  retrace  his 
steps.  The  elder  at  length  spoke  :  "  You  seem,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  to  be  in  a  brown  study ;  of  what  are  you  thinking ? "  "I 
hfi'ii  reading,"  replied    thu    iniid.^l,  "  tlie  moral  Lvw," 
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set  apart  for  that  purpose,  when  all  may  worship  Him  har- 
moniously and  without  interruption.  One  day  in  seven  is 
certainly  not  too  much,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  too 
little.  The  fifth  defines  the  peculiar  duties  arising  from 
family  relations.  Injuries  to  our  neighbour  are  there  clas- 
sified by  the  moral  law.  They  are  divided  into  offences 
against  life,  chastity,  property,  and  character.  And  I  notice 
that  the  greatest  offence  in  each  class  is  expressly  forbidden. 
Thus,  the  greatest  injuiy  to  life  is  murder ;  to  chastity, 
adultery ;  to  property,  theft ;  to  character,  perjury.  Now, 
the  greatest  offence  must  include  the  less  of  the  same  kind. 
Murder  must  include  eveiy  injury  to  life ;  adultery,  every 
injury  to  purity ;  and  so  oi  the  rest.  And  the  moral  code 
is  closed  and  perfected  by  a  command  forbidding  every  im- 
proper desire  in  regard  to  our  neighbours.  I  have  been 
thinkii^,  where  did  Moses  get  this  law  ?  I  have  read  his- 
tory. The  Egyptians  and  the  adjacent  nations  were  idola- 
ters ;  so  were  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  the  wisest  and 
best  Greeks  or  Romans  never  gave  a  code  of  morals  like 
this.  Where  did  Moses  get  this  law,  which  surpasses  the 
wisdom  and  philosophy  of  the  most  enlightened  ages  ?  He 
lived  at  a  period  comparatively  barbarous;  but  he  has 
given  a  law  in  which  the  learning  and  sagacity  of  all  subse- 
quent time  can  detect  no  flaw.  Where  did  he  get  it  ?  He 
could  not  have  soared  so  far  above  his  a^e  as  to  have  devised 
it  himself.  I  am  satisfied  where  he  obtained  it.  It  came 
down  from  heaven.  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
religion  of  the  Bible."  The  infidel — ^infidel  no  longer — re- 
mained to  his  death  a  firm  believer  in  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity.— Ariwrican  Newspaper. 


ANECDOTE  OF  LORD  HAILE8.     THE  BIBLE,  HOW 
CAN  IT  BE  A    CUNNINOLT-DEVISED  FABLE t 

I  REMEMBER  distinctly  an  interesting  anecdote  referring  to 
the  late  Lord  Hailes,  a  Scotch  judge.  I  had  it  from  the 
Rev.  Walter  Buchanan,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh. 
I  took  so  much  interest  in  it,  that  though  it  must  be  about 
fifty  years  ago  since  he  told  it,  I  think  I  can  almost  relate  it 
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in  Mr.  Buchanan's  words :  "I  was  (lining  some  time  ago  with 
a  literary  party  at  old  Mr.  Abererombie's  (father  of  General 
Abercrombie,  who  was  slain  in  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  the 
British  army),  and  spending  the  evening  together.  A 
gentleman  present  put  a  question  which  puzzled  the  whole 
company.  It  was  this :  Supposing  all  the  New  Testaments 
in  the  world  had  been  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  could  their  contents  have  been  recovered  from  the 
writings  of  the  three  first  centuries  ?  The  question  was 
novel  to  all,  and  no  one  even  hazarded  a  guess.  About  two 
months  after  this  meeting,  I  received  a  note  frt)m  Lord 
Hailes,  inviting  me  to  breakfast  with  him  next  morning. 
He  had  been  oi  the  party.  During  breakfast  he  asked  me 
if  I  recollected  the  curious  question  about  the  possibility  of 
recovering  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament  from  the" 
writings  of  the  three  first  centuries.  '  I  remember  it  well, 
and  have  thought  of  it  often  without  being  able  to  form  any 
opinion  or  conjecture  on  the  subject.*  'Well/  said  Lord 
Hailes,  'that  question  quite  accorded  with  the  turn  or  taste 
of  my  antiquarian  mind.  On  returning  home,  as  I  knew  I 
had  all  the  writers  of  those  centuries,  I  began  immediately 
to  collect  them,  that  I  might  set  to  work  on  the  arduous 
task  as  soon  as  possible.'  Pointing  to  a  table  covered  with 
papers,  he  said,  'There  have  I  been  busy  for  these  two 
months,  searching  for  chapters,  half  chapters,  and  sentences 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  have  marked  down  what  I  have 
found,  and  where  I  have  found  it ;  so  that  any  person  may 
examine  and  see  for  themselves.  I  have  actually  discovered 
the  whole  New  Testament  from  those  writings,  except  seven 
or  eleven  verses  (I  forget  which),  which  satisfies  me  that  I 
could  discover  them  also.  Now,'  said  he, '  here  was  a  way 
in  which  God  concealed,  or  hid,  the  treasure  of  His  Word, 
that  Julian,  the  apostate  emperor,  and  other  enemies  of 
Christ  who  wished  to  extirpate  the  Gospel  from  the  world, 
never  would  have  thought  of;  and  though  they  had,  they 
never  could  have  effectea  their  destruction.'  The  labour  in 
effecting  this/ea^  must  have  been  immense;  for  the  gospels 
and  epistles  would  not  be  divided  into  chapters,  and  verses 
as  they  are  now ;  much  must  have  been  effected  by  the  help 
af  a  Concordance.  And  having  been  a  judge  for  many  years, 
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a  habit  of  minute  investigation  must  have  been  formed  in 
his  mind." — Life  of  the  Rev.  J,  Cantpbell, 


THE  GREAT  MISSIONARY. 

This  missionary,  said  Mr.  Abeel,  the  eminent  American 
Chinese  missionary,  had  made  repeated  voyages  along  the 
coast  of  China,  from  island  to  islaiid,  and  from  province  to 

Erovince ;  and  the  ship  which  bore  him  thither  had  often  left 
im  alone ;  and  what  did  he  do  ?  Alone  and  unaided,  he 
entered  town,  hamlet,  and  village,  and  found  that  almost 
every  one  among  these  civilized  heathens  understood  him. 
He  penetrated  up  to  the  capital,  and  it  is  said  that  he  even 
entered  the  palace.  This  missionary  afterwards  did  me  the 
honour  to  accompany  me,  and  such  another  companion  I 
never  expect  to  find.  Where  I  could  not  go,  he  went ;  and 
what  I  could  not  do,  he  did.  He  laboured  successfully 
among  the  millions  who  had  no  teacher,  and  he  instructed 
for  weeks  together  even  one  of  the  principal  priests  of  the 
empire,  the  chaplain  of  the  emperor.  This  missionary,  with 
all  his  powers,  became  my  servant ;  I  sent  him  on  board 
some  junks  that  were  returning  to  China,  and  there  he  sat, 
day  by  day,  teaching  the  mariners  and  reading  with  them ; 
and  at  the  end  of  their  voyage  he  again  went  forth,  as 
he  had  done  before.  Are  you  desirous  to  know  who  this 
missionary  is  i  I  will  first  tell  you  who  he  is  not.  He  is 
not  a  Churchman ;  he  is  not  a  Dissenter ;  he  is  not  a  Calvi- 
nist,  nor  an  Arminian;  he  is  neither  an  Englishman  nor 
an  American;  and  he  appears  to  hate  all  sects,  many  of 
the  most  prominent  of  which  I  have  never  heard  him 
deign  to  mention.  This  missionary  is  The  Bible,  the  only 
missionary  upon  whom  myself  and  my  fellow-labourers 
depend  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  He  is  gone  forth 
into  China,  and  into  all  the  vast  kingdoms  and  islands  of 
the  East.  I  had  the  honour  at  some  of  the  outposts  to  visit 
the  junks  carrying  on  the  China  trade,  and  to  supply  fifty 
of  these  junks  with  that  missionary;  and  so  by  one  means 
or  another  he  will  traverse  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
empire. — The  Book  and  its  Story. 


/ 
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THE  CONCISE  SUMMARY  OF  THE   GOSPEL, 

The  Gospel  is  a  system  of  truth — divine,  pure,  revealed, 
suitable,  and  interesting  truth;  the  truth  "as  it  is  in 
Jesus;"  discoveries  of  the  nature,  attributes,  and  provi- 
dence of  God.  Redemption !  forgiveness !  the  Holy  Spirit ! 
eternal  life ! 

Truth  in  the  type,  prophecy,  promise,  the  Saviour,  and 
in  His  people.  The  Gospel  is  a  system  of  grace.  The  law- 
is  truth,  not  grace  (John  i.  17  ;  1  Tim.  i.  15  ;  Psalm,  cxxx. 
4) ;  forgiveness  with  God — what  grace!  And  it  is  true  ! 
Witness  the  promises  and  privileges  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Gospel  is  a  system  of  discepline  teaching  self- 
government — subordination  in  relative,  social,  and  public 
Ufe.  Purity,  meekness,  sjnnpathy,  mercy,  temperance, 
justice,  liberality,  peace,  and  contentment  are  its  fruits. 

The  Gospel  is  a  system  of  happiness.  It  relieves  us 
here  by  pardon,  power,  and  prospects  of  life — life  to  the 
body  and  soul ;  "  life  eternal !  *  Bodies  like  that  of  Jesus. 
No  clog  to  devotion — ^no  snare  to  integrity — ^no  source  of 
pain  and  disorder — no  seat  of  death.  Bodies  shining  as 
stars.  As  "  the  Gospel  of  salvation,"  it  is  a  deliverance 
from  the  tyranny  of  Satan,  from  the  reign  of  ignorance, 
from  the  dominion  of  guilt,  and  irom  the  empire  of  evil 
passions. 

The  Gospel  is  a  Divine  system. 

Its  Auifior  is  "  the  blessed  God." 

Its  source,  the  grace  of  God. 

Its  discoveries,  the  things  of  God. 

Its  evidences,  the  eflFects  of  the  power  of  God. 

Its  model,  or  pattern,  the  Son  of  God. 

Its  triumphs,  supernatural. 

Its  genius,  spiritual. 

Its  scope,  salvation  to  man — glory  to  God. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Cooke,  of  Maidenhead. 


THE  BIBLE  READ  BY  STEALTH. 

Nicholas   Belward,  a  native  of  Suffolk,  in  1429  was 
accused  of  retaining  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 
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his  boon-companion,  the  witness  against  him,  deposed  that 
they  had  both  read  it  together,  and  that  Nicholas  had 
bought  it  in  London,  at  a  cost  of  iFour  marks  and  fifty  pence, 
a  sum  equivalent  to  near  £40  at  present.  John  of  Whet- 
hamsted,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  who  in  some  respects  was  a 
worthy  and  learned  man,  was  hotheaded,  and  prejudiced 
against  the  poor  followers  of  Wickliffe ;  not  content  with 
calling  them  "  Samson's  foxes,  with  firebrands  tied  to  their 
tails,"  and  other  hard  names,  he  employed  the  most  severe 
measures  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  this  popular  heresy  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  monastery.  He  assembled  a 
council  of  his  clergy  to  inquire  into  the  charges  alleged 
against  such  heretical  persons,  and  especially  to  discover 
those  who  were  in  possession  of  books  written  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  Three  persons  were  named  as  having  such  books 
in  their  possession ;  they  were  immediately  sent  for,  and 
threatened  with  the  usual  consequences  of  this  ofience. 
Two  of  them  managed  to  evade  the  questions  of  the  clergy; 
but  the  third,  named  William  Redhed,  a  maltster  of  Bamet, 
a  bold  man,  a  little  Hampden  in  his  way,  acknowledged  that 
he  had  such  a  book  in  his  possession ;  he  even  aflSrmed  that 
he  had  not  only  read  it  often  himself,  but  had  taken  pains  to 
teach  others  to  read  it  too.  This  cool  confession  of  the  honest 
maltster  terribly  provoked  the  wrath  of  my  Lord  Abbot ;  as 
a  punishment,  he  ordered  him  once  a  year,  for  seven  years, 
to  submit  to  a  degrading  penance,  and  commanded  him  to 
bring  the  pernicious  book  to  the  great  cross,  and  there  publicl  v 
to  bum  it  to  ashes.  The  volume  was  probably  Wickliffe  s 
Bible,  that  had  proved  a  great  comfort  to  the  villagers  of 
Bamet. — Merryweaiher'a  Olimmeinga  in  the  Darrh 


LONGING  FOR  THE  BIBLE. 

I  HAVE  frequently  seen  thirty  or  forty  canoes  from  distant 
parts  of  Eimes,  or  from  some  other  island,  lying  along  the 
beach;  in  each  of  which  five  or  six  persons  had  arrived, 
whose  only  errand  was  to  procure  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 
For  these  many  waited  five  or  six  weeks,  while  they  were 
printing.  Sometimes  I  have  seen  a  canoe  arrive,  with  six 
or  ten  persons,  for  books;  who,  when  they  have  landed, 
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Iiave  brougbt  a  large  bundle  of  letters,  pcrliapH  tliirty  or 
forty,  written  on  plantain  leaves,  and  rolled  up  like  a  scroll. 
These  letters  had  been  written  by  individuals  who  were 
unable  to  come  and  apply  personally  for  a  book,  and  liad, 
therefore,  thus  sent,  in  order  to  procure  a  copy.  One  even- 
ing, about  sunset,  a  canoe  from  Tahiti,  with  five  men, 
anived  on  this  errand.  They  landed  on  the  beach,  lowered 
their  sail,  and  drawing  their  canoe  on  the  sand,  hastened 
to  my  native  dwelling.  I  met  them  at  the  door,  and 
asked  them  their  errand.  Lvka,  or  Te  jmruu  na  Luka 
(Luke,  or  The  word  of  Luke),  was  the  simultaneous  reply, 
accompanied  with  the  exhibition  of  the  bamboo  canes,  filled 
with  cocoa-nut  oil,  which  they  held  up  in  their  hands,  and 
had  brought  as  payment  for  the  copies  required.  I  told 
them  I  had  none  ready  that  night,  but  that  if  they  would 
come  on  the  moiTow,  I  would  give  them  as  many  as  they 
needed ;  recommending  them,  in  the  meantime,  to  go  and 
'odge    witli    Bomo    friend    in    the    \Tllage.      TwUight    in 
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put  it  into  his  bosom,  wished  me  good  morning,  and  with- 
out, I  believe,  eating  or  drinking,  or  calling  on  any  person 
in  the  settlement,  hastened  to  the  beach,  laimched  their 
canoe,  hoisted  their  matting  sail,  and  steered,  rejoicing  to 
their  native  island. — Ellis's  Folyneaian  Researches, 


MOW  DO  YOU  KNOW  THE  BIBLE  TO  BE  THE 

WORD  OF  GOD  ? 

When  asked,  as  we  sometimes  were,  "  How  do  you  know 
the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  ? "  we  did  not  adduce  an  infal- 
lible church,  by  which  it  had  been  determined  what  were 
the  canonical  books,  and  by  whom  they  had  been  preserved ; 
nor  did  we  refer  them  often  to  the  testimony  of  history  to 
prove  that  the  persons  whose  names  were  affixed  to  the 
different  parts  actually  wrote  the  books  ascribed  to  them ; 
but  we  referred  them  to  their  internal  evidence,  their  har- 
mony or  accordance  with  the  works  of  creation,  and  the 
dispensations  of  Providence,  in  their  display  of  the  Divine 
chaiucter  and  perfections,  their  admirable  adaptation  to  the 
end  for  which  they  were  given,  and  the  universality  of  their 
application  to  mankind.  Next  to  the  agency  of  that  blessed 
Spirit  under  whose  influence  those  Scriptures  were  first 
penned,  and  by  which  alone  they  become  the  means  of 
spiritual  illimiination  to  any  individual,  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  Bible  has  operated  upon  the  minds  of  the 
natives  with  great  force.  When  they  have  been  asked  why 
they  believed  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  they 
have  answered,  "  We  believe  they  have  a  higher  than  human 
origin,  because  they  reveal  what  man  could  never  know — not 
only  in  reference  to  God  Himself,  but  our  own  origin  and 
destinies,  and  what,  when  revealed,  appears  to  us  true  ;  be- 
cause its  declarations  accord  with  the  testimony  of  our  own 
consciences  as  to  the  moral  character  of  our  actions ;  and 
because,  lihough  written  by  persons  who  never  saw  us  or 
knew  our  thoughts,  it  describes  so  accurately  our  inclina- 
tions, imaginations,  motives,  and  passions.  It  must  have  been 
dictated  by  one  who  knew  what  man  was  better  than  we 
know  each  other,  or  it  could  not  have  displayed  our  actual 
state  so  correctly."    These,  or  declarationb  to  the  same  effect. 
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if  not  given  in  precisely  the  same  worda,  were  the  reasons 
they  frequently  assigned  for  believing  the  Divine  origin  of 
tJie  Scriptures. — EUas'a  Fol^fnedan  ^searches. 


A  DISCIPLE  OF  STRA  USS. 
We  meet  occasionally  with  indi\'iduals  who  have  80  long 
absented  themselves  from  public  worship,  that  they  have  for- 
gotten the  cai'dinal  facts  and  doctrines  of  Chriatianity.  A 
village  curate,  who  had  for  many  years  unsuccessfully  ui^d 
upon  an  aged  woman  the  duty  of  attendance  at  the  house 
of  Ood,  was  gratified  one  Good  Friday  by  seeing  her  there. 
On  his  way  home  he  overtook  her,  and  expressed  the 
pleasure  he  felt  at  finding  his  exliortations  had  at  last  pre- 
vailed ;  and  as  they  walEed  along  side  by  side  he  sjioke  to 
her  of  the  awfiil  event  which  they  had  just  commemorated. 
On  the  pastor  taking  leave  of  her  at  his  gate,  she  inquired 
"  '  '  1  how  lon<^  ami  it  was  since  that  cnipT  niece  of  business 
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saw  a  Bible  of  the  former  days ;  it  "was  a  folio  edition,  nearly 
devoured  by  the  tooth  of  time,  but  the  defective  pages  had 
been  all  neatly  pa^sted  in,  and  the  text  supplied  in  the  most 
accurate  manner  in  a  handwriting  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  schoolmaster  in  Europe.  It  was  the  work  of 
a  conunon  peasant.  Mr.  Henderson  underwent  many  perils 
on  this  journey.  He  forded  on  horseback  upwards  of  sixty 
rivers,  flowing  cold  from  the  snow  and  ice  mountains,  which 
are  reckoned  very  dangerous.  He  travelled  for  five  succes- 
sive days  without  seeing  any  of  the  habitations  of  men. 
The  road  was  cheerless  and  gloomy,  -with  scarcely  a  tuft  of 
grass  to  relieve  the  eye,  or  the  note  of  a  bird  to  charm  the 
ear ;  but  he  had  a  delightful  companion  in  a  Danish  officer, 
and  he  was  carrying  the  lamp  of  life  to  those  who  longed 
for  its  light.  He  descended  from  the  mountains  into  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Eyafiord,  and  in  that  neighbourhood  fell  in 
with  a  clergyman  who  had  been  seeking  in  vain  to  obtain  a 
Bible  for  the  long  period  of  seventeen  years !  He  passed 
through  a  parish  in  which  there  were  only  two  Bibles,  and 
another  in  which  there  were  none  at  all !  It  was  then  fifty 
years  since  the  last  supplv  of  Bibles  had  arrived  in  Iceland. 
"  Wherever  I  have  come,'  says  he,  "  I  have  been  welcomed  as 
an  angel  from  heaven.  The  people  often  asked  me  whether 
old  King  George  had  sent  them  the  Bibles ;  and  when  I  told 
them  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  spirit  it  was  diffusing  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  *'  It  is  the  word  of  God,'  was  the 
reply  they  frequently  gave ;  and  they  often  quoted  some 
passage  relative  to  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  in  the  latter  day." — The  Book  and  its  Story. 


OLD  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDBAL  AND  THE  BIBLE, 

The  sergeant-at-arms  arrived  at  Cambridge  to  make  search 
for  English  New  Testaments.  "  God  be  praised,"  says  Foxe, 
"  the  books  were  conveyed  away  from  the  thirty  suspected 
rooms."  He  found,  therefore,  no  books,  but  carried  off"  to 
London  Dr.  Barnes,  who  had  greatly  offended  the  Cardinal 
(Wolsey)  by  speaking  against  his  golden  shoes  and  scarlet 
gloves.    He  was  made  to  bear  a  faggot  at  St.  ¥a\)X^  Qt<^^^ 
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and,  for  the  time,  was  so  far  compelled,  by  fear  and  bad 
advisers,  as  to  abjure  what  he  had  said,  rather  than  bum ; 
though  he  was  burnt,  as  you  have  been  told,  sixteen  years 
afterwards.  Shall  we  try  and  fancy  St.  Paul's  and  its 
neighbourhood  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation  ?  We  must 
shut  our  eyes,  and  bid  the  present  mighty  dome  vanish 
away.  There  is  a  Gothic  cathedral  in  its  place,  whose  bold 
and  elegant  spire  seems  to  pierce  the  sky.  It  is  worthily 
called  "  a  famous  building,"  and  arose  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  over  the  ruins  of  a  still  older  church,  which 
had  been  burnt  in  the  first  year  of  King  Stephen,  at  a  time 
when  boys  stole  apples  out  of  the  orchards  in  Paternoster 
Row  and  Ivy  Lane.  This  original  church  had  been  built  by 
Ethelbert,  in  610,  again  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  raised  to 
Diana,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  whose  funeral  urns  have 
been  found  in  the  churchyard ;  so  that  we  seem  scarcely  able 
to  go  back  to  the  time  when  there  was  not  a  temple  raised 
for  worship,  pagan  or  Christian,  on  this  spot.  The  St.  Paul's 
of  the  Reformation  looked  down,  as  now,  from  the  top  of 
Ludgate  Hill,  upon  the  smaller  churches,  and  on  the  rich 
convents  within  the  City's  bounds, — on  St.  Bartholomew's, 
in  Smithfield;  on  the  Grey-friars,  in  Newgate  Street;  on 
the  Black-friars,  the  White-friars,  the  Austin-friars,  and  the 
Crutched-friars,  from  whose  monasteries  issued  the  men  in 
sad-coloured  robes,  who  might  be  seen  in  every  street 
mingling  with  the  gayer  multitude.  People  were  accustomed 
in  those  days  to  meet  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  transact 
their  business.  The  sergeant-at-law,  in  his  scarlet  robe, 
white  furred  hood  and  coif  on  his  head,  gave  his  advices  to 
his  clients  there.  Each  sergeant  had  his  pillar  in  St.  Paul's, 
and  made  his  notes  upon  his  knee ;  and  the  old  church  was 
often  the  scene  of  most  riotous  conflict.  Thus  it  also  was 
when  Bishop  Courtenay  had  cited  Wickliffe  to  defend  himself 
in  this  cathedral,  which  was  densely  crowded  by  thc^  people. 
Lord  Percy  and  John  of  Gaunt  could  scarcely  secure  an 
avenue  of  entrance  for  the  reformer :  these  were  his  avowed 
friends,  and  Courtenay  began  to  quarrel  with  them.  Wicklifle 
was  a  silent  spectator,  John  of  Gaunt  claiming  for  him  a 
seat,  Courtenay  saying  he  should  not  sit  there, — "  each  party 
so  axcelling,"  says  the  quaint  old  John  Foxe,  "  in  bawling 
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and  railing,  threatening  and  menacing,  that,  without  doing 
anything,  the  council  was  broken  up  before  nine  of  the 
clock."     We  must  show  you   another  scene  in  St.  Paul's. 
On  Sunday,  the  11th  of  February,  1526,  there  was  to  be 
seen  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  in  the  pulpit,  set  to  preach 
against  Luther  and  Dr.  Barnes ;  and  there  sat  Wolsey,  in  all 
his  glory,  on  a  scaflFold  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  among  abbots 
and  priors,  and  mitred  bishops,  in  gowns  of  satin  and  damask, 
and  Wolsey  in  his  robes  of  purple,  with  his  golden  shoes 
and  scarlet  gloves, — ^all  beneath  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold. 
Before  the  pulpit,  within  the  rails,  stood  great  baskets  full 
of  books, — the  books  gathered  up  from  the  search  in  London, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge, — ^ready  to  be  burnt  in  the  great  fire 
before  the  crucifix,  at  the  north  gate  of  St.  Paurs.    After 
the  sermon,  the  heretics  were  to  go  three  times  round  the 
blazing  fire,  with  a  faggot  on  then*  backs,  and  were  to  cast 
in  the  books.     Thus  Testament  after  Testament  was  con- 
sumed, angels  and  men  looking  on  at  the  deed.     Burnet,  tlie 
historian,  says :  "  This  burning  had  a  hateful  appearance  in 
it ;  and  the  people  thence  concluded  that  their  church  and 
those  books  taught  difterent  things,  whereby  their  desire  of 
reading  the  New  Testament  was  increased."     This  was  a 
day  to  which  Wolsey  had  looked  forward  for  three  years. 
The  preacher,  Fisher,  announced  to  the  people  how  many 
days  of  pardon  and  indulgence  were  accorded  to  all  those 
who  were  present  at  that  sermon,  and  afterwards  the  cardi- 
nal and  all  the  bishops  went  home  to  dinner.     Yet  on  that 
very  spot  where  stood  the  celebrated  Paul's  Cross,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  cathedral,  is  situated  at  this  moment  the 
Depository  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  whence,  after  an 
interval  of  somewhat  more  than  300  years,  the  writings  of 
Wickliffe,  Tyndal,  and  Luther,  with  many  others  to  wnich 
they  have  given  birth,  go  forth  throughout  all  the  world. 
Half  a  century  since,  that  society  could  only  afford  to  rent 
one  side  of  a  shop,  and  on  the  other  side  were  sold  china  and 
earthenware  ;  but  by  degrees  the   "  little  one  has  become  a 
thousand,"  under  Divine  blessing ;  and  you  who  have  seen, 
or  may  see,  its  fine  premises,  at  65,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
inclusive  of  eight  houses  once  occupied  by  the  monks  of  St», 
Paul's,  may  call  up  in  your  minda  thia  pietare  oi^^Aas^  m 
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ermine  and  purple,  once  dooming  the  Scriptures  and  tracts 
to  the  flames,  where,  in  this  jubilee  year  of  the  Bible 
Society,  the  Primate  of  all  England  has  considered  it  Aia 
privilege  to  advocate  the  "  sowing  beside  all  waters  "  of  the 
seed  of  Divine  truth.  From  the  cathedral  pulpit  of  our 
capital  city,  he  has  borne  his  testimony  that  "  God*s  word  ia 
truth,"  and  fitted  to  the  dispersion  of  all  "  vain  traditions," 
and  has  not  hesitated  to  say  of  those  who  devised  a  scheme 
for  its  general  circulation,  that  "  it  was  well  that  it  was  in 
their  heart,"  and  that  their  exertions  have  his  heartiest 
sympathy.  May  the  word  from  his  lips  have  free  course 
and  prevail !  On  the  4th  of  May,  1530,  another  scene  of 
burning  Bibles  also  took  place  imder  Wolsey's  eye.  He  had 
begun  to  bum  Luther's  books,  at  PauFs  Cross,  in  1521. 
Three  burnings,  therefore,  were  witnessed  on  this  spot,  which 
has  been  called  "the  Thermopyte  of  the  Reformation." — 
Tlie  Book  and  its  Story. 


"  W£  HAVE  GOT  THE  BOOT,'' 

Several  Christian  natives  of  Tahiti  called  on  one  of  the 
missionaries,  and  told  him  of  a  conversation  they  had  just 
had  with  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  They  said  the  latter  had 
shown  them  a  large  tree  (artificial),  with  the  root,  the  trunk, 
the  branches,  the  twigs,  and  explained  to  them  the  meaning 
of  it.  At  the  root  was  a  lamb,  and  that,  said  the  priest, 
meant  the  Saviour,  the  Lamb  of  God ;  and  the  tree,  he  added, 
represented  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  trunk,  next  above  the  root,  was  Peter,  the  first  Bishop 
of  Rome,  said  he,  and  next  to  Jesus  Christ.  "  Yes,"  said 
the  Tahitians,  "we  know  about  Peter;  we  have  got  two 
letters  of  his,  which  we  read  in  our  Testament.  That  was 
the  man  who  denied  his  master ;  but  the  Saviour  looked  on 
him,  and  that  look  melted  his  heart,  and  the  Saviour  forgave 
him.  But  who  are  all  these,"  said  the  Tahitians,  "  rising 
upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree  above  Peter?"  "Oh,"  said  the 
priest,  "  they  are  the  popes,  the  successors  of  Peter."  "  Ah, 
we  don't  know  about  them,"  said  the  natives ;  "  but  never 
mni\^  we*ve  got  the  root.    And  what  are  the  straight  branches 
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that  go  off  fix)m  the  trunk  ? "  asked  the  inquisitive  Tahitians. 
"  They  are  the  different  orders  of  the  Church — monks,  friars, 
etc."  "  We  don't  know  them  either,"  said  the  people,  "  but 
go  on ;  we've  got  the  root,  so  we  can  ^o  on  without  them. 
But  pray,"  they  asked,  "  what  are  these  twigs  at  the  ex- 
tremities ? "  "  Ah,"  said  the  priest,  "  they  are  the  heretics, 
and  they  are  falling  quick  into  the  flames  below."  "  Indeed," 
said  the  Tahitians,  "  then  whereabouts  are  we  ?"  "  Oh,"  said 
the  priest,  "you  are  there,"  pointing  up  to  one  comer; 
"  there's  Luther,  a  decayed  twig ;  he  is  dropping  off,  you  see, 
into  the  flames ;  and  there's  where  you  and  your  missionaries 
will  go,  for  you  are  all  heretics."  "Ah,  well,"  said  the 
Tahitians,  "  such  is  your  picture,  and  such  is  the  meaning  of 
it  you  give  us ;  but,  however,  we*ve  got  the  root,  and  so  we 
think  we  cannot  be  very  far  wrong,  and  we  mean  to  keep  to 
that." — Juvenile  Missionary  Magazine. 


"  THERE  IS  BUT  ONE  BOOK,'' 

It  is  told  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  that,  in  the  feebleness  of  his 
last  hours,  when  the  pen  had  dropped  from  his  nerveless 
fingers,  and  his  mind  had  felt  the  shock  of  exhausting 
labours,  he  called  upon  his  son-in-law,  Lockhart,  to  read  to 
him.  "  What  shall  I  read  ?"  said  Lockhart.  "  Why  do  you 
ask  ?  There  is  but  one  book,"  was  the  reply. — American 
National  Preacher. 


NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  A  NEGRO  TONGUE. 

Mr.  Latrobe — who  ought  not  to  be  named  without  an  ex- 
pression of  respect,  both  for  his  father's  sake  and  his  own 
— said,  when  he  presented  the  manuscript  of  his  version  to 
the  Bible  Society,  as  revised  at  Hemhutt,  that  this  compound 
of  many  tongues  formed  "  a  strange  and,  to  an  English  ear, 
almost  offensive  mixture."  K  we  call  to  mind  from  what 
sort  of  Englishmen  the  negroes  are  likely  to  have  derived 
the  English  part  of  their  vocabulary,  we  shall  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  this.  The  thorough  depravity  of  this 
lingo  will  be  rendered  apparent  by  preaeiiting,aa  'w^  ^a^^ 
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(.■ail,  a  r<;vtfrsiun  of  it  ioto  English,  or  rather  into  English 
Monlw,  jiifscr^nng  its  idioms,  or  talkee-talkeeism : — 

I.  Three  days  after  back,  them  hold  one  marriage  in  Cana 
it]  G.aliloe,  and  mamma  of  Jesus  been  there. 

II.  But  them  been  called  Jesus  with  him  disciplc.for  come 
t<i  tliat  marriage, 

III.  And  when  wine  end,  inamma  of  Jesus  talk  to  him, 
tlitiu  no  have  «nnc  more. 

IV.  Jc-suH  tidk  to  him,  me  mamma  how  work  we  have 
with  you  ''.     Time  of  me  no  being  come  yet. 

A'.  Him  mamma  talk  to  them  footboy,  ye  do  things  he 
talk  to  yc. 

YI.  But  tliem  being  put  there  six  big  water-jugs,  after 
tlic  t'iishion  of  Jew  for  clean  them;  every  one  jug  hold  two 
or  three  firkins. 

VII,  Jl'.sti.-,  t[ilk  tn  tliciii  (T..utboy)  :  Ye  fill  them  water-jug 
with  watLT-     All.!  tlj. m  lill  th.'ui  till  to  mouth. 

VII],  And  thrn  li,.  l;.lk  t..  tlicin.  Ye  iwur  little. 
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to  time  told  me  that  he  wished  I  would  keep  out  of  his 
house,  for,  said  he,  "  I'm  no  chapel-goer,  and  I  don't  want  to 
be  pestered  about  your  book.  You  see,  if  I've  my  pot  and 
my  pipe  it's  all  I  care  for,  and  I  have  no  time  to  look  at  the 
Bible."  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  thought  he  Ttiuat  find 
time  to  die,  and  told  him  he  knew  not  how  soon  that  time 
might  come — that  perhaps  ah*eady  the  grave  was  open,  and 
the  worms  were  waiting  for  his  poor  body,  while  he  had  a 
soul  that  could  be  miserable  for  ever.  "  You  had  better,"  I 
said,  "give  me  a  penny  a  week  to  buy  this  book,  which  will 
lead  you  into  all  truth."  "  K  you  don't  get  out,  I'll  kick  you 
out,"  was  his  answer.  I  departed,  telling  him  I  should  pray 
that  he  might  think  difierently .  I  went  again  another  week 
to  the  door  of  this  poor  sweep,  and  he  then  called  down- 
stairs to  me,  "  Come  up,  missus ;  I  want  you.  I'm  a  rum 
chap ;  but,  after  all,  I  dare  say  what  you  said  was  true.  I 
don't  care  anything  about  myself,  but  I  should  like  a  Bible 
for  my  boy.  Here  is  sixpence,  and  you  may  call  every  week, 
for  perhaps  a  little  of  your  talk  may  do  me  good."  The 
sweep  has  not  been  drunk  for  two  months.  He  used  to  be 
the  pest  of  the  place ;  now  he  cries  out  "  I  am  a  sinner," 
and  seems  to  be  seeking  pardon. — Missing  Link, 


A  CITY  MISSIONARY'S  REPLY. 

I  AM  very  frequently  told,  "  It  is  of  no  use  bringing  the 
Bible  here.  What  we  want  is  something  to  eat  and  drink." 
One  man  told  me,  "  If  the  parsons  lived  as  ^ve  live,  they 
would  not  think  so  much  of  the  Bible  ;"  and  I  answered, "  If 
you  thought  as  much  of  the  Bible  as  they  do,  perhaps  you  ^ 
would  not  live  as  you  do,  for  the  Bible  is  the  poor  man's 
friend.  If  you  learn  to  live  as  it  would  teach  you,  you 
would  not  really  want  *  any  good  thing.'  Godliness  hath 
the  promise  even  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  also  that  which 
is  to  come.  See,  here  it  is  written  in  the  Book :  1  Timothy 
iv.  8." — Missing  Link. 


''//   tnr  the   moiirji.       Alter  sonii'  tinu*  tiie   laa 
l"(»r    !'ji'j"l;in<],  ami  fni-Li;<>t    all    alMiut    it.   an<l    in 
this  colony.     A  1r\v  «lav.s  ulto  1i«'  ^^as  askc(l  1 
yde  Bible  meeting,  but  refused,  on  the  plea  o 
ime.     He  was  told  that  he  ought  to  give  some 
)d  a  cause.     The  man,  no  longer  young,  went 
to  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  bethought  him  ( 
clergyman  and  his  loan  Bible.     "  Surely,"  sa: 
Mr.  Conscience  come  for  the  money ! "     "  And 
"  said  Mr.  Turner,  putting  a  sovereign  on  the 
ad  been  brought  to  him  by  this  individual  th( 
-Book  and  its  Missions,  1856. 


THY  WORD  WAS  FOUND  OF  ME. 

G  man  bred  a  Catholic,  having  learned  to  reac 
Cestament  happening  to  lie  neglected  in  his  mi 
b  became  the  constant  companion  of  his  leisure 
)renticeship  to  his  master,  a  linen  weaver, 
,  he  beffjred  the  New  Testament  as  a  reward  i 
servicef  The  master  refused  to  give  it  t< 
he  served  six  months  longer.  The  young 
5  that  a  New  Testament  might  be  obtained  on 
t;  Castlebar,  declined  this,  and  made  diligent  u 
le  shops  to  find  one.  Alas !  not  a  Testament  v 
hat  time  in  the  principal  town  of  a  populous  ( 

r^rl  I       JTi,  /»/ii/7/7  /»)/!/  lUw.  ^nifhmit  it  :    it  was 
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letter  dated  24th  December,  1811.  He  adds  that  the  young 
man  became,  and  continues,  a  steadfast  and  exemplary 
Protestant. — The  Book  and  its  Story.  ' 


THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  GROCEB. 

Some  time  has  now  elapsed,  probably  a  year,  since  a  large- 
sized  New  Testament  was  sold  to  a  grocer  in  one  of  the 
departments  of  France,  who  appeared  to  have  been  seriously 
impressed  with  the  exhortations  which  were  addressed  to 
him  by  a  colporteur.  On  the  evening  of  the  very  day  on 
which  he  had  made  his  purchase,  he  sought  to  put  in  piuctice 
the  advice  which  had  been  given  him,  viz.,  to  read  the  book 
which  had  been  so  much  recommended  to  his  notice.  He 
opened  it  at  random,  and,  forgetful  of  the  counsel  which  he  had 
received,  to  ask,  in  the  first  place,  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  enlighten  his  mind,  his  eyes  fell  on  a  passage  in 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  in  which,  as  is  acknowledged  by  St. 
Peter  himself,  "  he  speaks  of  things  hard  to  be  understood." 
The  result  was  that  the  grocer  understood  not  a  word  of 
what  he  read ;  and  his  heart  being  fiill  of  unbelief  and  in- 
difierence,  he  concluded,  without  further  inquiry,  that  the 
entire  volume  was  nought  but  a  confused  collection  of  simi- 
lar obscurities  and  nonsense,  with  which  he  had  no  concern 
whatever.  'What  annoyed  him  most,  and  what,  indeed, 
greatly  irritated  him,  was  that  he  had  been  duped  by  the 
vendor  of  books,  and  that  he  had  so  uselessly  spent  his 
money.  In  his  vexation  he  began  to  tear  out  some  of  the 
leaves  of  the  book,  which  he  then  squeezed  up  in  his  hand. 
He  stopped  in  his  work  of  destruction  all  of  a  sudden,  saying 
to  himself,  "  The  paper  is  strong,  and  it  will  do  nicely  for 
wrapping  up  some  of  the  articles  I  sell,  and  by  this  means  I 
shall  be  able  to  turn  the  book  to  some  little  advantage,  and 
so  prevent  my  having  been  utterly  robbed  of  my  money." 
No  sooner  said  than  done ;  the  next  day  found  him  employed 
in  carefully  taking  out  the  double  leaves,  which  he  then  folded 
into  bags  for  salt,  pepper,  and  various  other  articles  which 
he  sold,  and  from  that  day  his  goods  were  delivered  to  his 
customers  in  the  town  where  he  resided,  and  in  the  surround- 
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ing  villages,  in  wrappers  which  had  formed  part  of  the  New 
Testament.  But  now  for  the  unlooked-for  result  of  this  act 
of  profanation.  One  of  the  customers,  who  was  suftering 
under  a  most  severe  trial,  cast  his  eye  on  a  page  of  the 
gospel  which  formed  the  wrapper  of  an  article  for  which  he 
had  sent ;  this  page  contained  some  of  those  consolations  so 
suited  to  persons  in  affliction.  The  individual  in  question 
appropriated  to  himself  with  extreme  delight  the  consolations 
which  he  thus  unexpectedly  met  with,  and  became  filled 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  possess  the  book  which  contained 
words  so  good  and  excellent  as  were  those  which  he  had 
read.  Without  loss  of  time  he  went  to  the  grocer,  and  in- 
quired of  him  where  he  procured  the  printed  sheets  with 
which  he  formed  his  wrappers.  The  latter  related  to  the 
inquirer  all  about  his  dealings  with  the  vendor  of  books,  how 
he  had  been  entrapped,  and  the  rest ;  and,  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  the  questioner,  he  could  only  give  some  ten 
01  the  wrappers,  they  being  all  that  remained  of  the  de- 
stroyed book.  But  the  finding  and  obtaining  possession  of 
these  wrappers  made  some  noise  in  the  neighbourhood; 
much  was  said  about  the  matter,  and  it  was  thus  that  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  New  Testament.  Just  at  the  time 
mentioned,  a  colporteur  again  wended  his  way  to  the  dis- 
trict, where  he  succeeded  in  disposing  of  a  goodly  number  of 
copies,  and  everything  gives  ground  for  the  hope  that  the 
books  purchased  will  be  followed  by  good  and  durable  results. 
— Book  ami  its  Missions,  1856.  . 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  BOOK, 

A  Roman  Catholic  woman  came  to  my  house  lately  with 
her  son,  a  fine  young  fellow,  about  seventeen  years  of  age. 
"  The  truth  is,"  she  said,  "  we  don't  know  what  to  do  ;  we 
are  both  ignorant,  and  what  can  we  know  ?  "  I  gave  her 
son  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  and  I  have  the  following 
testimony  of  the  good  use  he  made  of  it.  Some  time  after  I 
met  the  woman,  and  asked  her,  "  What  is  your  son  doing 
with  the  Bible  ? "  "  Oh,  then,"  said  she,  "  that's  a  strange 
lad ;  since  the  day  he  got  the  book  nothing  will  do  for  him 
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but  reading,  and  now  he  is  so  queer  that  he  makes  myself 
ashamed  01  the  way  he  goes  on,  speaking  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion ;  and  mstead  01  coming  to  the  chapel,  as 
the  other  young  men  in  the  street,  he  will  go  into  some  quiet 
place  and  be  reading  always — always  at  Luke  and  John." 
When  I  asked  her,  "  What  religion  does  he  think  the  right 
one  ? "  "  Why,  then,"  she  said,  "  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am 
sure  in  my  heart  he  does  not  care  a  straw  for  any  one,  only 
altogether  about  what  the  book  tells  him, — ^he  is  all  for  the 
religion  of  the  book." — Book  and  its  Missions,  1857. 


HALF  A  BIBLE,— FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  CITY 

MISSIONARY. 

Called  on  a  poor  man  for  his  subscription,  who  said,  "  I  am 
very  sorry,  but  work  has  been  so  bad  that  I  cannot  get  my 
little  money  together  to  take  us  into  the  country  when 
master  sends  for  us  for  the  haymaking;  so  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  make  my  part  of  a  Bible  do  till  I  come 
back."  "  Let  me  see  the  part  you  talk  of,"  said  I.  "  Here 
it  is."  "  It  looks  well  used,  but  how  came  you  to  have  it  in 
this  cut  state?"  ** You  see,  when  my  mother  died,  I  and  my 
brother  both  wanted  it ;  so  we  cut  it  in  half,  and  he  had  the 
New  Testament  and  I  the  Old.  I  take  it  with  me  every 
year  to  read  in  the  hay-fields  to  my  comrades."  I  called  the 
next  morning  and  left  my  own  Bible  with  the  man  as  a  rift. 
I  hope  both  the  brothers  are  Christian  people. — Missing  LvnJc. 


THAT  WILL  DO  TO  LIGHT  MY  PIPE. 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  by  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigne, 
during  his  recent  visit  to  Eiigland,  on  behalf  of  the  Conti- 
nental Aid  Society.  Last  year,  that  is  in  1855,  a  colporteur 
with  New  Testaments,  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  came  to  Toulon  while  the  soldiers  were 
embarking  for  the  Crimea.  He  offered  one  of  the  Testaments 
to  a  soldier,  who  asked  him  "what  book  it  might  be?" 
"  The  Word  of  God,"  was  the  answer.  "  Let  me  have  it,  then/* 
said  the  man.   But  when  he  had  received  it,he8yd.d!bd)\»NX.^- 
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ing,  "Now  it  will  do  very  well  to  light  my  pipe."  The 
colpwrteiir  felt  sony  he  had  so  bestowed  the  treasure;  but 
he  said  to  himself,  "  Well,  as  I  have  given  it,  it  must  go." 
In  the  month  of  March,  1856,  that  same  colporteur  found 
himself  in  the  centre  of  Franco ;  he  sought  a  lodging  at  an 
inn,  where  he  found  the  people  who  kept  it  in  great  distress, 
having  just  lost  their  son.  The  poor  mother  explained  that 
her  son  had  gone  to  the  Ciimea,  and  returned,  though  only 
to  die  of  his  wounds ;  "  But  I  have  such  consolation,"  she 
said ;  "  he  was  so  peaceful  and  h^jpy,  and  he  brought  com- 
fort to  me  and  his  father."  "How  was  this?"  asked  the 
colporteur.  "  Oli,"  said  she,  "he  found  all  his  comfort  in  one 
little  book  which  he  had  always  with  him."  The  colporteur 
beggL-d  to  see  the  book,  and  they  brought  him  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament,  of  w^hich  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  pages 
had  been  torn  out;  but  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  was 
written, "  Received  at  Toulon  (with  the  date),  despised — neg- 
lected— read — believed — and  found  salvation."     The  place 
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first  caught  my  eye, — "  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall 
be  clean ;  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow."  I  felt 
perplexed  and  puzzled ;  but  I  read  the  portion  along  the  road, 
and  on  returmng  home  read  the  whole  psalm.  It  hroughi 
conviction  to  TayKeart;  and  from  that  time  my  whole  course 
of  life  was  altered.  Nine  months  afterwards  I  came  to 
London,  and  I  was  brought  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 

Mr.  R— — ,  of  R S Church,  where  I  have  been  a 

communicant  for  the  last  nine  years.  I  am  certain  that 
paper  had  been  stopped  by  God  for  me." — Book  cmd  its 
Missions,  1857. 


TRE  DERVISH  AND  THE  GOSPEL. 

A  FEW  months  since,  a  visit  was  paid  by  the  late  Bev.  C.  N. 
Righter,  the  lamented  American  missionary  and  agent  of  the 

American  Bible  Society  in  the  East,  to  a  convent  near , 

in  Turkey,  the  residence  of  a  set  of  dervishes  (Mahommedan 
monks).  Their  chief  received  him  politely  in  his  library, 
and  presented  to  him  his  little  boy,  in  token  of  mutual  con- 
fidence. This  chief  of  dervishes  is  a  Nicodemus — a  Christian, 
"  secretly,"  for  fear  of  luspeople.  He  has  in  his  possession 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  has  carefully  read 
and  studied  them.  He  had  at  first  borrowed  the  Qospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  in  manuscript,  from  a  friendly  Turk  in  the 
seraglio,  copying  it  by  night  as  best  he  could,  and  returning 
it  in  the  daytime  for  fear  of  discovery.  "  And  what,"  asked 
Mr.  Righter,  "is  your  opinion  of  the  Bible?"  "It  would 
take  me,"  he  answered,  "two  days  to  tell  you.  The  word  of 
Qod  is  everlasting.  You  -cannot  cut,  cannot  bum  it,  cannot 
destroy  it.  It  is  in  the  world  for  ever.  It  teaches  Christ, 
and  Bus  gospel  of  love — ^love  to  God,  and  love  to  man.  In 
Jesus,  you  and  I  love  one  another  as  brothers.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  love :  first,  common  friendship ;  second,  to  lay 
down  our  life  for  our  friends;  third,  to  love  our  enemies. 
All  these  are  taught  in  the  Bible.  There  is  hid  treasure  in 
the  gospel  that  will  be  brought  to  li^ht  more  and  more  in 
commg  time,  till  it  is  known  and  pnzed  by  all  the  world." 
"  I  told  him  that  many  Moslems  in  Constantinople  are  at 
present  seeking  for  the  Bible  and  valuing  it,  and  we  hope 
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that  soon  all  will  have  it."  He  replied,  "  I  dare  not  speak 
my  sentiinenta  publicly,  or  my  head  would  be  taken  off  at 
once ; — but  liow  I  do  love  tfie  Gospel  of  John,  the  beloved 
disciple,  wlio  ao  fully  unfolds  the  tender  love  of  Jesus !  That 
iron,  yonder,  is  cold ;  but  when  you  put  it  into  the  fire,  it 
becomes  warm,  and  heats.  So  when  wc  came  together  we 
were  strangers  at  first,  but  our  hearts  soon  grew  wann  with 
the  love  of  Christ."  "  As  we  separated,  he  embraced  and 
kiased  me  afiectionatety,"  says  Mr,  Righter ;  "  and,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  expressed  the  hope  of  meeting  me  in  heaven." — 
Book  and  its  Missions,  1857. 


ts:e  shoemakes  of  spAiy. 

A  MINISTER  of  the  gospel  who  resided  for  a  time  at  Gibralter, 

made  several  excur.-jions  into  the  Spanish  territory  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  a  few  Bibles  and  Testaments  among 
the  benighted  people  of  tliat   unhappy  country.     At  one 
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and  diligently  read^  and  he  received  several  more  books  for 
their  use.  The  minister  gave  him  a  few  parting  words  of 
exhortation,  told  him  where  he  might  be  round,  and  after 
distributing  the  remainder  of  his  little  volumes,  reached 
Gibralter  in  safety.  Some  weeks  after  this,  the  minister  sat 
alone  in  his  room,  having  told  the  servant  that  no  one  was 
to  be  admitted  to  see  him,  as  he  was  engaged  in  study. 
During  the  day,  however,  a  Spanish  peasant,  dressed  in 
his  gay  holiday  attire,  called  at  the  house,  and  asked  to 
see  the  minister.  He  was  told  he  could  not  be  seen,  as 
he  had  given  orders  that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed. 
"  Oh,  but,"  said  the  Spaniard,  **  I  think  if  you  tell  him  that 
a  man  to  whom  he  gave  a  Bible  has  come  a  long  distance  to 
see  him,  he  will  not  deny  me."  Struck  with  the  earnestness 
of  the  man,  the  servant  at  length  consented  to  go  with  a 
message  to  his  master,  and  said  that  a  person  was  at  the 
door  who  would  not  be  denied.  The  peasant  was  therefore 
shown  up  into  the  minister  s  room.  "  Don't  you  remember 
me,  sir  ? "  was  the  exclamation  of  the  Spaniard  on  per- 
ceiving he  was  not  recognized ;  and  on  receiving  a  reply  in 
the  negative,  te  added,  "  Don't  you  remember,  sir,  calling  at 
the  house  of  a  shoemaker  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  leaving  him 
some  Bibles  ?"  "Yes,"  replied  the  minister,  "but  I  really 
did  not  recognize  you  again  in  your  smart  holiday  dress."  The 
man  then  began  to  tell  what  joy  the  Bibles  had  caused  to 
himself  and  his  Mends,  and  that  now,  instead  of  meeting  to 
talk  politics,  they  met  to  read  the  word  of  Gbd  together,  and 
that  in  the  volume  of  truth  they  saw  the  true  remedy  for 
all  the  ills  that  afflicted  their  country.  After  the  heartfelt  ex- 
pression of  many  thanks,  the  shoemaker  concluded  by  saying, 
"  As  a  mark  of  my  gratitude  for  your  coming  at  the  risk  of 
your  own  life  to  bring  me  the  precious  Bible,  I  have  brought 
you,sir,a  pair  of  shoes,  which  I  hope  you  will  accept."  ''Well," 
said  the  good  minister,  "  it  is  very  kind  of  you,  but  I  fear 
your  good  intentions  may  not  be  of  much  service,  for  the 
shoes  will  not  probably  fit  me."  "  O  yes,  sir,  I  think  they 
will  if  you  try  them."  The  trial  was  made,  and  the  shoes 
were  found  an  excellent  fit ;  and  on  the  man's  bein^  asked 
how  he  had  guessed  the  size  so  accurately,  he  rephed,  "  I 
knew,  sir,  after  you  left  my  house,  you  had  to  paas  on^x  ^^\£l^ 
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soft  clay,  so  I  followed  jou  and  from  your  footprints  I  took 
the  size  of  your  foot,  which  enabled  me  to  make  you  the 
shoes,  which  I  hope  you  will  wear  as  a  mark  of  my  gratitude 
for  the  book  you  gave  me."  Surely  there  is  hope  for  pow 
Spain  wlien  it  is  thus  that  her  sons  appreciate  tne  word  of 
Qod,  though  for  centuries  deprived  of  its  light  and  truth. 
May  the  Waldensian  motto  be  fiilfilled,  "  Poet  tendynxa  Vusc  " 
(after  darkness,  light). — Book  amd  ii»  Miaeiona,  1867. 


THE  BIBLE  THAT  WAS  NEVER  AT  SOME. 
A  TRAVELLER  in  Brazil  had  a  pleasing  surprise.  He  was 
wandering  by  the  seaside,  when  he  saw  a  pretty  dwelling  in 
a  grove.  The  master  of  the  house  invited  him  to  enter,  and 
desired  a  negro  boy  to  climb  a  tree  and  pluck  a  cocoa-nut  to 
refresh  a  stranger.  While  resting  in  the  parlour,  the  guest 
observed  a  large  book  on  the  table.     "  What  book  is  this  ?" 
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RAGGED  SCHOOL  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Or  |)erhaps  you  ask,  "  Who  were  the  Jews  ? "  "  Why, 
Moses  was  a  Jew."  "  And  who  was  Moses  ? "  "A  good 
man,"  replied  a  little  girl.  A  vagabond  boy  immediately* 
added,  "  He  was  the  top  sawyer  among  the  Jews  :  the  chap 
wot  took  'em  across  the  Red  Sea."  These  answers  will  be 
given  as  quickly  as  possible;  and  one  difficulty  for  the 
teachers  is  that  the  scholars,  with  their  wits  sharpened  by 
their  wa^  of  life,  often  watch  for  their  halting. — nook  and 
its  Missions,  1856. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  POWER  OF  PREJUDICE 

IN  A  JEW. 

So  rare  is  Christian  integrity,  that  we  need  to  light  our 
candle  at  noonday,  and,  with  the  philosopher,  go  in  search  of 
a  man — a  man  of  meaning  and  consistency.  On  this  account 
I  aim  my  shafts  at  the  heart.  If  these  fail,  no  entrance  can 
be  forced  to  the  understanding.  But  perhaps  my  application 
of  those  remarks  will  be  best  understood  by  an  example  or 
two.  I  was  introduced  to  a  Polish  Jew.  I  was  much 
pressed  for  time,  but  I  consented  to  see  him.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  learned  man  amongst  his  own  people. 
He  was  acute,  and  eager  for  disputation ;  but  it  required  no 
^reat  penetration  to  discern  the  range  of  his  knowledge — the 
Old  Teistament  text  and  the  Cabbala.  For  some  time  he 
had  all  the  conversation  to  himself,  and  gave  me  no  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  in  a  word.  He  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  ill- 
treatment  which  the  Jews  had  received  from  Christians. 
He  adverted  to  the  mummery  of  the  Papists,  which  no 
doubt  is  another  grievous  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
the  Jews.  At  last  I  interrupted  him,  and  said,  "  Pray,  sir, 
stop,  and  answer  me  one  question.  Are  you  an  honest  man  ? 
It  is  of  no  use  to  proceed  imless  you  are  an  honest  man." 
He  replied  (his  little  black  eyes  sparkling  with  indignation), 
"  I  did  not  expect  fix)m  you,  sir,  an  illiberal  imputation  on 
my  nation.  I  believe  there  are  as  many  honest  Jews  as 
Christians,  or  more."  "We  shall  soon  settle  that  point, 
rabbi.  Don't  let  us  get  out  of  humour  with  each  other. 
Oblige  me  by  turning  to  the  second  chaptet  at  \iifc  ^wJs.  ^\ 
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Proverbs,  and  read  to  me  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  verse." 
He  took  a  little  Bible  from  his  pocket,  and  read,  with  a  very 
good  intonation,  in  Hebrew  :  "  My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive 
my  words,  and  hide  my  comraandmenta  with  thee  ;  so  that 
thou  incline  thine  ear  unto  wisdom,  and  apply  thy  heart  to 
understanding;  yea,  if  tliou  criest  after  knowledge,  and 
liftest  up  tliy  voice  for  understanding ;  if  thou  seekest  her  as 
silver,  and  seartrhest  for  her  as  for  liid  treasures ;  Hien  shalt 
thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  For  the  Lord  givcth  wisdom :  out  of  His 
mouth  Cometh  knowledge  and  understanding."  "  You  aee, 
sir,  what  is  expected  from  you  :  you  must  cry  to  the  Lord — 
that  is,  pray  to  Him — with  the  greatest  earnestness,  that  He 
would  give  you  a  wise  and  understanding  heart ;  as  we  say, 
take  the  kingdom  of  Go<I  by  violent  importunity."  "  I  do 
often,  but  not  to  be  a  Christian.  Jesu.i  might  be  a  very 
good  man,  b\it  Moses  gave  us  the  law  of  God,  and  warned  ua 
not  to  forsake  the  one  true  God."     "But  have  you  ever 
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have  worked  in  the  mines,  or  you  would  know  what  labour 
meant;  but — I  intend  no  reflection — ^jrou  do  know  what 
pains  you  have  taken  to  get  money,  and  what  sacrifices 
you  would  make  for  a  treasure.  Can  you  say  you  have 
taken  as  much  pains  to  find  the  truth  ?  Has  the  &vour  of 
the  Qod  of  Abraham  been  the  first  and  leading  object  of 
your  life  ?"  "  Why,  if  I  speak  the  truth,  I  cannot  say  so/' 
"  Then,  my  ftiend,  you  were  neither  honest  to  God  or  your 
own  soul.  Abraham  left  all,  his  kindred  and  his  countiy,-at 
Gk)d's  command.  He  showed  himself  an  honest  man,  a  man 
of  heart  and  meaning,  and  not  a  man  of  mere  profession. 
Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  Suppose  I  should  con- 
vince you  that  Jesus  is  the  true  Messiah,  are  you  prepared 
to  follow  out  that  conviction  into  all  its  consequences,  to  be 
baptized,  and  leave  all  for  Christ  ? "  "  Well,"  shaking  his 
head,  "  that  would  require  a  thought.  /  rthust  ash  'my  wife!* 
I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  at  this  strange  con- 
ceit. I  have  set  down  his  very  words.  I  saw  he  was  em- 
barrassed, and,  I  believe,  did  not  expect  this  sort  of  close 
dealing,  and  hardly  knew  what  reply  to  make.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  strai^  a  reply  as  it  may  appe€ir  at  first 
sight.  I  have  known  more  than  one  Jew,  who  had  yielded 
to  conviction,  that  could  not  bear  a  separation  from  lus  wife, 
the  frequent  consequences  of  becoming  a  Christian ;  and  our 
blessed  Saviour  supposes  the  severity  of  the  trial  when  He 
says,  "  Whosoever  forsaketh  not  father  and  mother,  or  wife, 
is  not  worthy  of  Me."  "  Then,"  I  continued,  "  I  see  you  are 
not  an  honest  man,  and  discussion  is  useless.  K  I  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  I  shall  only  add  to  your 
condemnation  and  increase  your  guilt ;  for  it  is  written  in 
our  law, '  He  that  knoweth  his  Lord's  will,  and  doeth  it  not, 
shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.'  I  wish  you  good  morn- 
ing, sir.  Whenever  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  he 
honest,  send  to  me,  and  I  will  follow  you  to  the  North 
Pole."  He  was  silent,  but  I  was  told  by  the  friend  who 
brought  him  to  me  that  he  afterwards  said,  ''  That  be  a 
very  deep  doctor  of  your  law :  he  asked  me  such  questions 
that  I  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  him."  Poor  fellow  I 
where  is  he  at  the  moment  I  am  putting  down  our  conver- 
sation ? — A  Father's  Reasons  for  Repose, 
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A  BAKED  BIBLE. 

There  is  &  Bible  in  Lucas  country,  Ohio,  which  was  once 
baked  in  a  loaf  of  bread.  It  no^  belongs  to  Mr,  Schebolt, 
0.  worthy  incmhcr  of  the  United  Brethren  Chiirch,  who  re- 
aides  near  Maumee  city.  Mr.  Schebolt  ia  a  native  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  the  baked  Bible  was  originally  the  property  of  his 
grandfather,  who  was  a  faithfiil  Protestant  Chiiatian  in  the 
times  which  tried  men's  souls.  During  one  of  the  cruel  per- 
aecutions  which  have  been  so  common  in  Bohemia,  an  edict 
was  passed  that  every  Bible  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants 
ahould  be  delivered  up  to  the  authorities  and  destroyed. 
Various  expedients  were  resorted  to  by  the  Bible-loving 
Pi-otestants  to  preserve  the  precious  Word  of  Life.  Mrs. 
Schebolt,  grandmother  of  the  present  owner,  placed  hers  in 
the  centre  of  a  batch  of  dough,  which  was  ready  for  the 
oven,  and  baked  it.  The  house  was  carefully  searched,  but 
""  '    was  found ;  and  wlien  the  tools  of  priestly  tyranny 
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that  she  should  milch  prefer  giving  the  money  to  the  Bible 
Association.  To  this  arrangement  he  consented.  On  the 
following  day  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  on  a  tree  in  their 
garden,  and  was  soon  safely  hived.  Struck  with  the  circum- 
stance, they  immediately  determined  that  the  entire  produce 
of  those  bees,  and  of  the  successive  swarms  from  the  hive, 
should  be  annually  contributed  to  the  Bible  Society.  The 
circumstance  occurred  in  1829.  In  1830  the  sum  of  £2  was 
contributed ;  in  1831  it  increased  to  £10;  last  ye€w  it  was 
£8;  and  this  year  they  fully  expected  it  would  be  £10 
again,  if  not  more.  I  had  a  speedy  proof  that  the  relation 
of  this  little  £ia<5t  was  not  in  vain.  A  friend  of  ours  who 
was  present,  and  under  whose  hospitable  roof  I  was  staying, 
observing  me  on  the  following  morning  admiring  a  noble 
walnut-toee  in  his  garden,  whispered,  "  That  tree  belongs  to 
the  Bible  Society ;  my  wife  and  I  have  just  decided  it."  I 
am  happy  to  say  I  never  saw  a  tree  better  laden  in  my  life. 
— BagU'ifs  Fa/mily  Biblical  Instructor. 


SCRIPTURE  READING  IN  A  COURT  OF  BETHNAL 
GREEN  — A  SINGULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  PARABLE 
OF  THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 

I  MET  with  a  chimney-sweeper,  named  B ,  and  several 

others  of  the  same  calling,  assembled  in  a  house  to-day,  all 
of  whom  gave  me  a  rough  but  hearty  welcome.  After  my 
sooty  friend  had  informed  them  that  I  was  "  the  kind  gem- 
man  that  comes  to  talk  to  them  poor  people  about  summut 
better,"  he  turned  to  one  of  his  company  whom  he  called 
"  Buster,"  saying,  "  I  should  like  you  to  hear  the  old  buffer, 
Buster,  'cause  you  knows  a  thing  or  two — ^it's  regular  stun- 
ning, it  is ;  and,  what's  more,  it's  cutting  too.  Come,  mister, 
obl^e  me  by  giving  these  gents  a  stave :  let's  hear  summut 
about  that  young  rascal  that  bolted  away  from  his  poor  old 
fsLther — ^that's  a  regular  good  thing,  that  is.  Buster ; '  and  I 
regret  to  state  that  an  oath  was  appended  in  confirmation. 
"Come,  my  infant,"  he  added,  aodressin^  a  tall  muscular 
man,  about  six  feet  in  height,  "  hand  over  Sie  cushion."  The 
man  spoke  to  did  as  he  was  desired,  giving  me  the  quL^ 
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chair  of  which  the  room  could  boast.  On  taking  posaeasion, 
[  observed,  "  Our  frieii<i  here  requests  me  to  explain  a  por- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  to  you.  He  tells  me  he  should  like 
to  hear  about  the  prodigal  son.  Now,  I  sliall  be  most  happy 
to  do  fks  he  desires,  if  you  are  all  willing  to  listen,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  ask  upon 
the  subject."  They  promised  compliance,  and  lighted  their 
pipes  when  they  heard  I  had  no  objection  to  their  smoking. 
They  listened  most  attentively  to  the  reading  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  sacred  narrative.  My  fiiend's  eyes  glistened 
when  anything  was  advanced  that  touched  his  feeUngs.  I 
remained  with  them  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  once  or  twice 
inquiring  whether  tliey  were  tired,  and  receiving  for  reply, 
"  Go  on."  Tliey  were  very  quiet  and  orderly  while  I  im- 
plored a  blessing  on  the  interview.  A  few  proniised  to 
attend  the  service  at  Prini'e's  Place  on  Tuesday  evening,  but 
all  made  objection  to  Sunday. — Missinf/  Link. 
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its  mighty  power,  causing  the  Church  of  the  Jews  to  give  us, 
in  its  integrity,  the  very  book  which  records  its  revolts,  and 
which  predicts  its  ruin — ^which  describes  Jesus  Christ ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  same  Providence  has  caused  the 
Bomiah  Church  (which  in  particular  forbade  its  people  to 
read  the  sacred  books,  and  gave  them  in  the  stead  of  the  word 
of  God  the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages)  to  transmit  to  us, 
in  all  their  purity,  those  very  Scriptures  which  say  that 
Rome  should  be  the  seat  of  a  terrible  apostasy ;  which  says 
of  images,  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  or  bow  down  to  them ; " 
of  unknown  tongues,  "Thou  shalt  not  use  them;"  of  the 
cup,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;"  of  marriage,  "  It  is  honourable  in 
all ;"  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  "  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do 
with  thee  V*  "Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My 
words  shall  not  pass  away."  "The  grass  withereth,  the 
flower  fadeth,  but  the  word  of  otit  God  shall  stand  for  ever." 
— The  Book  and  its  Story, 


THE  CURE  OF  E8QUIPULA8. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  I  first  saw  "Jesus 
Maria  Gutierrez."  He  was  then  a  student  for  the  priesthood, 
and  held  a  confidential  situation  in  the  household  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Guatemala.  Intelligent  and  devout,  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  benefit  his  countrymen,  he  lived,  amid  a 
depraved  community,  an  unspotted  life ;  and  I  was  naturally 
anxious  to  bring  him,  if  possible,  by  the  force  of  Scripture 
truth,  into  a  larger  and  more  enlightened  appreciation  of  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel.  But  the  Bible  was  then  a  forbidden 
book,  and  my  young  friend's  conscience,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  position,  forbade  his  accepting  anything  contraband. 
The  only  plan  I  could  hit  upon  was  to  ask  him  to  allow  me 
to  read  my  Spanish  Bible  to  him,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  kindly  correct  my  pronunciation.  This  he  did  gladly, 
and  day  after  day  he  thus  listened  to  such  portions  as  in  this 
way  I  found  it  possible  to  introduce  to  his  attention.  What 
the  result  might  be  of  these  readings,  and  of  the  conversa- 
tions to  which  they  frequently  gave  rise.  He  only  knoweth 
who  searcheth  the  heart.    But  it  may  be  an  eiica\>i^^TaKD^ 
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to  others  who  "  sow  beside  all  watera"  to  he  informed  that,  in 
Rpite  of  the  stroDg  and  natural  prejudices  of  his  education, 
Jesus  Maria  was  more  than  willing  to  receive  from  a  Pro- 
testant any  teaeliing  the  effect  of  which  was  Ukely  to  be 
either  increased  piety  or  extended  usefulness.  We  parted, 
with  many  expressions  of  mutual  esteem,  praying  for  each 
other,  and  exchanging  tittle  tokens  of  regard.  This  was  in 
the  year  1828.  Shoi-tly  afterwards,  one  of  thase  revolutions 
which  from  time  to  time  desolate  these  unhappy  countries, 
and  bring  ruin  and  death  in  multitudes  of  fejnihes,  broke 
out  with  increased  fury.  The  Archbishop  fled  to  Havanah, 
our  acquaintances  died  or  disappeared,  and  all  trace  of  the 
young  student  seemed  to  be  lost  for  ever.  Twelve  years 
afterwards,  however,  the  late  Mr.  John  Lloyd  Stephens, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Cathcrwood,  visited  the  interior  of  the 
country  in  search  of  the  ruins  of  the  lost  cities,  which  they 
ultimately  brought  to  light,  and  niadu  known  to  Europe. 
In  the  course  of  their  journey  they  anived  at  the  convent 
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none  went  away  without  it.  And,  besides  this,  he  was 
principal  director  of  all  the  public  business  of  the  town ;  the 
right  hand  of  the  Alcalde ;  and  had  been  consulted  whether 
jor  not  I  ought  to  be  considered  a  dangerous  person.  But 
the  performance  of  these  multifarious  duties,  and  the  excite- 
ment and  danger  of  the  times,  were  wearing  away  his  frame. 
It  was  four  years  since  he  had  taken  upon  himself  this 
curacy,  and  during  that  time  he  had  lived  a  life  of  labour, 
anxiety,  and  peril ;  cut  off  fix)m  all  the  delights  of  social 
intercourse  that  make  labour  welcome;  beloved  by  the 
Indians,  but  without  any  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Once  the  troops  of  Morarin  invaded 
the  town,  and  for  six  months  he  lay  concealed  in  a  cave  in 
the  mountains,  supported  by  the  Indians.  Lately  the  diflBl- 
culties  of  the  country  had  increased,  and  the  cloud  of  civil 
war  was  darker  than  ever.  He  mourned,  but,  as  he  said,  A^ 
had  not  long  to  mourn  ;  and  the  whole  tone  of  his  thoughts 
and  conversation  was  so  good  and  pure  that  it  seemed  like 
a  green  spot  in  a  sandy  desert.  We  sat  in  the  embrasure 
of  a  large  window ;  within,  the  room  was  nearly  dark.  He 
took  a  pistol  from  the  window-sill,  and,  looking  at  it,  said, 
with  a  faint  smile,  that  the  cross  was  his  protection ;  and  then 
he  put  his  thin  hand' into  mine,  and  told  me  to  feel  his  pulse. 
It  was  slow  and  feeble,  and  seemed  as  if  every  beat  would  be 
the  last ;  but  he  said  it  was  always  so ;  and,  rising  suddenly, 
added  that  this  was  the  hour  of  his  private  devotions,  and 
retired  to  his  room.  I  felt  as  if  a  good  spirit  had  flitted 
away."  So  far  Mr.  Stephens.  Judge  of  my  surprise  and 
delight  when,  on  reading  further,  I  found  that  this  saintly 
man  was  none  other  than  my  old  fiiend  Jesus  Maria  Gutierrez. 
'*  It  was  the  first  time,"  says  the  narrator,  "  I  had  ever  heard 
that  name  applied  to  a  human  being,  and  even  in  him  it 
seemed  a  promnation."  How  blessed  is  it  to  believe  that 
with  the  name  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  this  good  priest  had 
also  the  spirit  of  Him  who  lived  and  suffered  for  others,  and 
that — whatever  might  be  the  errors  of  his  creed,  or  to  how 
great  an  extent  he  might  have  been  ignorant  of  the  written 
word — ^he  had  "the  Word"  Himself  in  his  heart,  the 
"  witness  of  the  Spirit"  that  he  was  "  bom  of  God."  Yes  ! 
there  is  "an  election  of  grace"  even  in  dark   Spanish 
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America.  Oh,  when  will  the  time  come  that  these  hidden 
ones  shall  be  seen  and  known  of  all  men,  be  recc^ized  by 
their  love  of  truth ;  be  the  distributors  of  the  Sible,  and 
thus  the  regenerators  of  their  unhappy  country  ! — Book  and 
its  ilidsions,  1857. 
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III. 
PRAYER. 

FAMILY  ELOQUENCE  IN  PRAYER.— '' BIBLE  JOHN.'' 

One  time,  during  a  long,  severe,  lying  storm  of  snow,  in 
allusion  to  some  chapter  ne  had  been  reading,  he  prayed  as 
follows :  "  Is  the  whiteness  o'  desolation  to  Ue  stiU  on  The 
mountains  of  our  land  for  ever  ?  Is  the  earthly  hope  o*  thy 
servants  to  perish  frae  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  The  flocks  on 
a  thousand  hills  are  thine,  and  Their  lives  or  deaths  wad  be 
naething  to  Thee — ^Thou  wad  neither  be  the  richer  nor  the 
poorer ;  but  it  is  a  great  matter  to  us.  Have  pity,  then,  on 
the  lives  o'  Thy  creatures,  for  beast  and  body  are  a'  Thy 
handiwork,  and  send  us  the  little  wee  cludd  out  o'  the  sea, 
like  a  man's  hand,  to  spread  and  darken,  and  pour  and  plash, 
till  the  green,  gladsome  face  o'  nature  aince  mair  appears." 
During  the  smearing  season  one  year,  it  was  agreed  that 
each  shepherd,  young  and  old,  should  ask  a  blessing  and 
return  thanks  at  meal-time  in  his  turn,  beginning  at  the 
eldest  and  going  off  at  the  youngest ;  that,  as  there  was  no 
respect  of  persons  with  God,  so  there  should  be  none  shown 
among  neighbours.  John  being  the  eldest,  the  graces  began 
with  him,  and  went  decently  on  till  they  came  to  the 
yoimgest,  who  obstinately  refused.  Of  course,  it  devolved 
again  on  John,  who,  taking  off  his  broad  bonnet,  thus  ad- 
dressed his  Maker  with  ^reat  fervency :  "  O  !  our  gracious 
Lord  and  Redeemer,  Thou  hast  said  in  Thy  blessed  word  that 
those  who  are  ashamed  of  Thee  and  Thy  service,  of  them 
Thou  wilt  be  ashamed  when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom. 
Now,  all  that  we  humbly  beg  of  Thee  at  this  time  is  that 
Geordie  may  not  be  reckoned  amang  that  unhappy  number. 
Open  the  poor  cheild's  heart  and  his  een  to  a  si^t  o'  his  lost 
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condition,  and  though  he  be  that  prood  that  he'll  no  aak  a 
blessing  o'  Thee,  neither  for  himael  nor  us,  do  Thou  grant  us 
a'  Thy  blessing  ne'crtheless,  and  him  amang  the  rest,  for 
Christ's  Bake.  Amen."  The  young  man  felt  the  rebuke 
very  severely ;  his  face  grew  as  red  as  flame,  and  it  was 
several  days  before  he  could  asaume  his  usual  hilarity.  Had 
I  lived  with  John  a  few  years,  I  could  have  picked  up  his 
remarks  on  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  Scriptures,  for  to  read 
and  not  make  remarks  was  out  of  hia  power. — Hogg'a  Shep- 
herd's CalendiLr. 


-SINGULAR 

There  waa  another  time  he  came  to  his  brother-in-law's 
house,  where  I  was  then  living ;  and  John,  being  the  oldest 
man,  the  Bible  was  laid  down,  before  him,  to  make  family 
worship.     He  made  no  objectioiis,  but  began,  as  was  always 


Prayer.—' '  Bibk  John  r  9 ; 

says  John.  "  But  Job,  honest  man,  maybe  means  the  dark 
ness  that  was  in  the  land  o*  Egypt.  It  wad  be  a  fearsome 
thing  an*  the  sun  wama  till  rise.  *  A  little  further  on  h< 
came  to  these  words — "  Which  maketh  Arcturus,  Orion,  anc 
Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of  the  south."  "I  hae  oftei 
wondered  at  that  verse,"  says  John.  "  Job  has  been  a  granc 
philosopher ;  the  Pleiades  are  the  se'en  stems — I  ken  them 
and  Orion,  that's  the  king's  ellwand;  but  I*m  never  sae 
sure  about  Arcturus.  I  fancy  he's  ane  o'  the  plennets,  01 
maybe  him  that  bauds  the  gowden  plough."  On  reading 
the  last  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job,  when  he  came  to  th( 
enumeration  of  the  patriarch's  live-stock,  he  remarked,  "  He 
has  had  an  unco'  sight  o'  creatures.  Fourteen  thousanc 
sheep  !  How  many  was  that  ? "  "  He  has  had  seven  hun- 
dred scores,"  said  one.  "  Ay,"  said  John,  "  it  was  an  uncc 
swarm  o'  creatures.  There  wad  be  a  dreadfu'  confusion  ai 
his  clippings  and  spainings.  Six  thousand  camels,  a  thou- 
sand yoke  of  oxen,  and  a  thousand  she-asses.  What,  in  the 
wide  warld,  did  he  do  wi'  a'  thae  creatures  ?  Wad  it  no  ha€ 
been  mair  purposelike  if  he  had  had  them  a'  milk  kye  ? ' 
"  Wha  wad  he  hae  gotten  to  have  milked  them  ? "  said  one 
of  the  girls.  "  It's  verra  true,"  said  John. — Hog^a  Shepherds 
Calencmr, 


''BIBLE  JOHN'S''  PRAYER  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  SON 

Of  all  the  compositions,  for  simple  pathos,  that  I  ever  saw  01 
heard,  his  prayer  on  the  evening  of  that  day  on  which  he 
buried  his  only  son,  excelled ;  but  at  this  distance  of  time  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  do  it  justice ;  I  dare  not  take  it  on 
me  to  garble  it.  He  began  the  subject  of  his  sorrows  thus : 
"  Thou  hast  seen  meet,  in  Thy  wise  providence,  to  remove 
the  staflF  out  of  my  right  hand,  at  the  very  time  when,  to  ue 
poor  sand-blind  mortals,  it  appeared  I  stood  maist  in  need  o't 
But  oh  it  was  a  sicker  ane,  and  a  sure  ane,  and  a  dear  ane  tc 
my  heart !  and  how  I'll  climb  the  steep  hill  o'  auld  age  and 
sorrow  without  it.  Thou  mayest  ken,  but  I  dinna." — Hogg*€ 
ShepherdCa  CalcTidar. 
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HJNGVLAR  PRAYERS  OF  A  HIGBLAND  SHEPHERD. 

I  HA\'E  heard  the  following  petitions  sundry  times  in  the 
family  prayei-s  of  an  old  relation  of  my  own  long  since  gone 
to  his  rest :  "  And  mairower  and  aboon,  do  Thou  bless  us  a' 
wi'  Thy  best  warldly  blossingB— wi'  bread  foi'  the  belly,  and 
theeking  for  the  back,  a  lang  stride  and  a  clear  ee-sight.  Keep 
ua  from  a'  proud  proaaing  and  upsetting,  from  foul  f  aips,  and 
stray  steps,  and  from  all  unnecessary  trouble."  But  in  gene- 
ralities these  prayers  are  never  half  so  original  as  when  they 
come  to  jiaiiicular  incidents  that  affect  only  the  petitioners ; 
for  some  things  happen  daily  which  they  deem  it  their 
bounden  duty  to  remember  before  their  Maker,  either  by 
way  of  petition,  or  confession,  or  thanksgiving.  The  following 
was  told  to  me  as  a.  part  of  the  same  worthy  old  man's  prayer 
occasionally  for  some  weeks  before  he  left  a  master  in  whose 
father's  service  and  his  own  the  decayed  sliepherd  had  spent 
the  whole  of  his  life  :  "  Bless  my  master  and  his  family  with 
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English  language  in  one  sentence  in  my  life.  I  once  heard 
him  say,  in  allusion  to  a  chapter  he  had  been  reading  about 
David  and  Goliath,  and  just  at  the  close  of  his  prayer :  "  And 
when  our  besetting  sins  come  bragging  and  blowstering  upon 
us,  like  Gulljr  0*Gath,  O  enable  us  to  fling  oflF  the  avimer 
and  haimishm  o*  the  law,  whilk  we  haena  proved,  and  whup 
up  the  simple  sling  o'  the  gospel,  and  nail  the  smooth  stones 
o*  redeeming  grace  in  their  foreheads." — Hogg's  Shepherd! 9^ 
Calendar, 


ADAM  SCOTT,  ANOTHER  SHEPHERD, 

One  of  the  most  notable  men  for  this  sort  of  family  eloquence 
was  Adam  Scott,  in  Upper  Dalgliesh.  I  had  an  uncle  who 
herded  with  him,  from  whom  I  heard  many  quotations  from 
ScotVs  prayers,  a  few  of  which  are  as  follows : — 

"  We  particular  thank  Thee  for  Thy  great  goodness  to 
Meg,  ana  that  ever  it  came  into  your  head  to  take  any 
thought  of  sic  an  useless  baw-waw  as  her "  (This  was  a 
little  girl  that  had  been  somewhat  miraculously  saved  from 
drowning.) 

"  For  Thy  mercy's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  Thy  poor  sinfu 
servants  that  are  now  addressing  Thee  in  their  ain  shilly- 
shally way,  and  for  the  sake  o'  mair  than  we  dare  weel  name 
to  Thee,  hae  mercy  on  Rob.  Ye  ken  yoursel  he  is  a  wild, 
mischievous  callant,  and  thinks  nae  mair  o'  committing  sin 
than  a  dog  does  o'  licking  a  dish  ;  but  put  Thy  hook  in  his 
nose,  and  Thy  bridle  in  nis  gab,  and  gar  him  come  back  to 
Thee  wi'  a  jerk  that  he'll  no  forget  the  langest  day  he  has 
to  leeve." 

"  Dinna  fomet  poor  Jamie,  wha's  far  away  frae  amang  us 
the  night.  Keep  Thy  arm  o'  power  about  him,  and  oh,  I 
wish  ye  wad  endow  him  wi'  a  Uke  spunk  and  smeddum  to 
act  for  himsel.  For  if  ye  dinna,  hell  be  but  a  bauchle  in  the 
world,  and  a  back  sitter  in  the  neist." 

"  We're  a'  like  hawks,  we're  a'  like  snails,  we're  a*  like 
filoffie  riddles  :  like  hawks  to  do  evil,  like  snails  to  do  good, 
and  like  slogie  riddles,  that  let  through  a'  the  good,  and  keep 
the  bad." 

"  Bring  down  the  tyrant  and  his  lang  neb,  for  be  ba&  dQ»\^^ 
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rouckle  ill  the  yeav,  and  gie  him  a  cup  o*  Thy  wraith,  and 
gin  he  n-inna  take  that,  give  him  kelty."  (KeHy  signifies 
double,  or  two  cups.  This  was  an  occasional  petition  for  one 
season  only,  and  my  uncle  never  could  comprehend  what  it 
meant.)  The  general  character  of  Scott  was  one  of  decLsion 
and  activity ;  constant  in  the  duties  of  religion,  but  not  over- 
strict  with  regard  to  some  of  its  moral  precepts. — Hog^e 
Shepherd's  Ctdendar. 


LVTIIER   PRAYING    FOR  MELANCTHON. 

It  was  almut  the  year  1540  that  Melancthon  seemed  in  a 
severe  illness  to  be  approaching  death ;  he  made  his  will, 
feeling  a  deep  persuasion  that  his  end  was  approaching. 
The  story  of  that  illness  is  one  of  the  little  romances  of  pious 
biography.  Luther  hastened  in  fear  and  alarm  to  the  bed- 
side ot  his  friend;  it  seemed  as  if  Melancthon  was  almost 
his  eyes  were  dim,  liis  underatamling  feeble,  his  tongue 
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the  great  reformer  departed ;  his  body  was  brought  to  Wit- 
tenberg, and  there  Melancthon  pronounced  his  great  oration 
by  the  grave  of  his  mighty  friend. — Eclectic  Review  on 
Melancthan. 


A   PRAYING  SHEPHERD, 

Though  the  following  instance  of  Praying  Ince  has  often 
been  read,  and  perhaps  as  often  told,  yet,  as  there  may  be 
some  into  whose  hands  this  work  may  fall  who  have  never 
read  or  heard  it,  we  shall  here  insert  it.  Not  long  after  the 
year  1662,  Mr.  Grove,  a  gentleman  of  great  opulence,  whose 
seat  was  near  Birdbush,  upon  his  wife's  lying  dangerously 
ill,  sent  to  his  parish  minister  to  pray  with  her.  When  the 
messenger  came  he  was  just  going  out  with  the  hounds,  and 
sent  word  he  would  come  when  the  hunt  was  over.  At 
Mr.  Grove's  expressing  much  resentment  against  the  minister 
for  choosing  rather  to  follow  his  diversions  than  attend  his 
wife  under  the  circumstances  which  she  then  lay,  one  of  the 
servants  said,  "  Sir,  our  shepherd,  if  you  will  send  for  him, 
can  pray  very  well ;  we  have  often  heard  him  at  prayer  in 
the  field."  Upon  tliis  he  was  immediately  sent  for,  and 
Mr.  Grove  asked  him  whether  he  ever  did  or  could  pray. 
The  shepherd  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him,  and,  with  peculiar 
seriousness  in  his  countenance,  replied,  "  God  forbid,  sir,  I 
should  live  one  day  without  prayer."  Hereupon  he  was 
desired  to  pray  with  the  sick  lady,  which  he  did  so  perti- 
nently to  her  case,  with  such  fluency  and  fervency  of  devotion, 
as  greatly  to  astonish  the  husband  and  all  present.  When 
they  arose  from  their  knees,  the  gentleman  addressed  him  to 
this  effect :  "  Your  language  and  manner  discover  you  to  be 
a  very  different  person  from  what  your  present  appearance 
indicates.  I  conjure  you  to  inform  me  who  and  what  you 
are,  and  what  were  your  views  and  situation  in  life  before 
you  came  into  my  service."  Whereupon  he  told  him  he 
was  one  of  the  ministers  who  had  lately  been  ejected  from 
the  Church,  and  that,  having  nothing  of  his  own  left,  he 
was  content,  for  a  livelihood,  to  submit  to  the  honest  and 
peaceful  emplovment  of  tending  sheep.  Upon  hearing  this, 
Mr.  Grove  saia,  "Then  you  s^dl  be  my  ahe^\i^t4\*   ^sA 
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immediately  erected  a  meeting-house  on  his  own  estate,  in 
whicli  Mr.  Ince  preached,  and  gathered  a  congregation  of 
dissenters. — Bitch's  Antedofea. 


JEREMY  TAYLOM-S  KIGHTLT  PRAYER 
For  himself  and  his  friends,  was  for  God's  merciful  deliver- 
ant-e  and  preservation 

"  From  the  \'iolcncc  and  rule  of  passion,  from  a  servile 
will,  and  a  commanding  lust ;  from  pride  and  vanity ;  from 
false  opinion  and  ignorant  confidence  ; 

"  From  improvidence  and  prodigality ;  from  en%'y  and 
the  spirit  of  slander ;  from  sensuahty ;  from  presumpticm, 
and  from  despair; 

"  From  a  state  of  temptation  and  hardened  spirit ;  from 
delaying  of  repentance,  and  presevcring  in  ain  ;  from  un- 
thankftilness  and  in-eligiou,  and  from  seducing  others ; 

"  From  all  infatuation  of  soul,  folly  and  madness ;  from 
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lasting  God,  Thou  hast  sway  everywhere,  and  all  things 
serve  the  purposes  of  Thy  will :  Thou  holdest  the  winds  in 
Thy  fists,  and  sittest  upon  the  waterfloods,  and  reignest  a 
King  for  ever !  Command  these  winds  and  these  waves  that 
they  obey  thee,  and  take  us  speedily  and  safely  to  the  haven 
where  we  would  be ! "  The  power  of  his  petition  was  felt 
by  all.  He  rose  fix)m  his  knees,  made  no  kind  of  remark, 
but  took  up  his  book  and  continued  his  reading.  Mr. 
Clarke  went  upon  deck,  and  what  was  his  surprise  when 
he  found  the  vessel  standing  her  right  course,  with  a  steady 
breeze,  which  slacked  not  till,  carrying  them  at  the  rate  of 
nine  knots  an  hour,  they  anchored  safely  near  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  in  Penzance  Bay.  On  the  sudden  and  favourable 
change  of  the  wind,  Mr.  Wesley  made  no  remark ;  so  fully 
did  he  expect  to  be  heard,  that  he  took  for  granted  he  was 
heard.  Such  answers  to  prayer  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving,  and  therefore  to  him  the  oc<ywrrenc^  was  not 
strange, — Life  of  Dr,  Adam  Clarke, 


A  REBELLIOUS  PRAYER,      WE  KNOW  NOT   WHAT 
TO  PRAY  FOR  AS  WE  OUGHT. 

"  Let  him  become  what  he  will ;  so  he  may  live,  I  shall  be 
satisfied."  Thus  prayed  the  father  by  the  sick-bed  of  a 
youthful  and  only  son.  He  had  prayed  importunately  for 
the  abatement  01  the  disease,  but  the  child  continually 
struggled  with  intense  pain.  A  calm  at  last  visited  the 
sufferer.  The  pulse  that  had  "throbbed  and  fluttered  beat 
feebly  and  slowly.  A  deathlike  hue  overcast  the  features. 
The  physician  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  said  there  was  no 
hope.  Suddenly  the  father  thought  that  perhaps  Qod  was 
about  to  take  away  this  child,  to  save  the  child  from  a  life 
of  error.  Should  he  pray  God  to  change  His  purpose  ? 
There  was  a  struggle  in  the  parent's  heart.  He  gazed  wist- 
fully upon  the  child's  countenance.  It  was  calm,  beautifiilly 
calm.  The  cheeks  that  were  wont  to  dimple  with  laughter 
were  rigid,  still,  marble-like.  The  eye,  that  depth  of  affec- 
tion into  which  he  had  loved  to  gaze,  was  unusually  brilliant. 
The  pale  red  lips  wore  those  marks  of  sorrow  that  always 
touch  a  parent's  heart.    The  longer  he  looked  u^n  1ii&  vicA. 
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the  more  lovely  it  seemed.  All  his  desire  and  attection 
c;ent*n:d  upon  it.  It  atjemed  hard  to  give  it  up^hard,  very 
hard.  Teara  filled  his  eyes,  and  he  uttered  the  rebellious 
prayer  recorded  above.  The  child  recovered.  .  ,  .  "Father, 
will  you  see  me  to  the  tree  ? "  Many  yeara  have  passed 
since  the  scene  we  have  been  describing.  That  son  had 
passed  Ihrougli  an  almost  unparalleled  course  of  iniquity  and 
villany.  He  had  broken  the  sensitive  heart  of  an  afiectionate 
and  watchful  mother,  and  brought  her  to  a  suicide's  grave. 
He  had  been  tried  for  crime,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Pardon  was  offered  him  by  the  officer's  of  the  law, 
if  he  would   reform  and  lead  an  exemplary  life.     But  he 

fireferred  the  alternative  of  the  gallows.  In  vain  his  white- 
laired  father  expostulated  with  him.  With  a  careless  air 
the  criminal  asked  if  he  woidd  see  him  to  the  tree,  and  then 
went  out  of  the  |irison  with  the  sheriif,  and  was  hung.  The 
above  story  is  true  and  instructive.  In  our  dissatisfaction 
with  the  prospective  providences  of  God,  we  are  in  danger 
of  having  our  desires  granted  us.     It  is  our  duty  to  hear. 
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husband.  She  had  prayed  long  for  her  husband's  conver- 
sion, and  thus  far  saw  no  answer  to  her  prayers ;  but  her 
confidence  in  Qod  remained  unshaken ;  and  now  placing  the 
Bible  (her  solace  and  joy  since  she  had  found  the  way  of 
peace)  on  the  seat  of  the  arm-chair,  she  knelt  and  read  some 
of  the  precious  promises  of  God ;  then  pouring  forth  her 
soul  in  simple,  duldlike  prayer,  such  as  only  a  woman  strong 
in  faith  could  have  oflered,  she  rose  refreshed,  strengthened, 
and  calm.  Throwing  a  shawl  over  her  head,  she  wended 
her  way  to  the  well-known  public-house.  As  she  raised  the 
latch,  the  clock  struck  one.  Her  husband  was  sitting  in  the 
bar,  with  some  of  his  fellow-workmen  and  the  landlady,  when 
she  entered.  In  an  angry  tone  he  bade  her  go  home.  The 
landlady  said,  "  Wait  a  little,  your  husband  will  go  with 
you."     She  advanced  to  the  table  where  they  were  sitting. 

and  said  in  a  calm  voice  to  the  landlady,  "  Mrs. ,  seven 

years  is  a  long  time  to  wait  for  anything,  is  it  not  ? " 
"  Yes,"  said  the  landlady,  "  but  fourteen  years  is  longer,  is 
it  not  ? "  "  Yes,"  answered  the  wife,  "  but  twenty-one  years 
is  longer  still.  I  have  waited  and  prayed  twenty-one  years 
for  the  conversion  of  my  husband;  and  as  sure  as  he  is 
sitting  in  your  bar,  I  shall  live  to  see  him  pass  this  house, 
and  have  no  inclination  to  enter ;  for  God  will  answer  my 
prayer."  She  turned  to  leave  the  room,  and  her  husband 
followed  her ;  but  no  angry  word  passed  his  lips — he  seemed 
to  quail  before  her.  About  this  time  the  Rev.  J.  Rattenbury 
was  stationed  at  Leeds.     On  the  Sunday  following  the  ni^ht 

just  mentioned,  Martin was  induced  to  accompany  his 

praying  wife  to  hear  him.  The  text  announced  was  the 
pious  resolution  of  Ruth :  "  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  thy  Grod  my  God."  The  word  came  home  with  power, 
the  arrow  of  conviction  sank  deep  into  his  soul.  For  several 
days  he  groaned  for  mercy ;  but  the  hour  of  deliverance 
came. 

The  Spirit  answered  to  the  blood, 
And  told  him  he  was  born  of  God. 

On  the  Sunday  after  his  conversion,  Martin  returned  from 
the  chapel  to  his  own  happy  home  with  a  firm  step — the 
midday  meal  was  spread  upon  the  table — children  were 
already  seated;  but  his  heart  was  full.     "Children"  awsL 
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he,  "  your  niotlier'a  prayers  are  answered.  I  have  passed 
that  house  where  I  have  spent  so  much  time  and  money, 
without  the  leaat  desire  to  enter.  Let  us  praise  the  Lord 
together."  They  fell  upon  their  knees — he  by  the  arm- 
chair, on  the  spot  which  had  been,  in  times  past,  a  Bethel 
and  an  Ebenezer  to  his  wife ;  and  with  joyful  heart  they  two 
raised  their  hearts  and  voices  in  gratitude  and  praise  to 
God,  who  had  plucked  him  aa  a  brand  from  the  burning; 
alike  acknowicdgiug  his  weakness,  and  asking  strength  to 
stand  in  the  hour  of  temptation.  God  heard  Hiose  prayera ; 
and  Mai-tin  became  as  eminent  for  piety  as  he  had  before 
been  prominent  in  the  service  of  Satan. — ATntricau  National 
PreaeJinr. 


A  rHAYER  BOOK  IN  THE  EAST  INDIAN  SERVICE. 
Wf.  must  likewise  pass  by  the  brave  young  Arthur  Conolly 
md  his  adventurous  career,  his  long  imprisonment  at  Bok- 
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PBA  YER.—GOSSNER. 

Standing  by  his  grave,  one  said  of  him,  that  it  was  not 
hyperbole, — "He  prayed  up  the  walls  of  an  hospital,  and 
the  hearts  of  the  nurses;  he  prayed  mission-stations  into 
being,  and  missionaries  into  faith;  he  prayed  open  the 
hearts  of  the  rich,  and  gold  from  the  most  distant  lands." 
And  as  for  his  sermons,  9ie  power  of  the  word  did  not  lie  so 
much  in  the  thoughts  or  in  the  art  of  the  preacher,  as  in 
prayer.  Prayer  was  his  atmosphere;  he  could  not  live 
without  it.  So  soon  as  he  came  to  Berlin,  he  gathered  a  few 
round  him  for  prayer.  They  continued  in  prayer  while  he 
lived.  He  could  not  be  present  where  it  was  excluded.  The 
Bible  Society  had  determined  to  open  its  committee  meet- 
ings only  with  silent  prayer ;  he  protested,  and  the  protest 
showed  how  deeply  his  heart  was  sunk  in  the  heart  of 
Christ.  "  A  Bible  Society  that  does  not  begin  with  prayer 
is  to  my  mind  a  synagoga  profanorum,  .  .  I  do  not  despise 
a  short  silent  prayer ;  but  it  is  too  little  at  a  Bible  Society, 
and  no  more  than  if  a  nurse  said  to  a  child, '  Make  a  curtsey,' 
and  it  made  it,  and  that  was  all.  If  I  went  to  the  meeting 
and  sought  prayer,  and  it  was  forbidden,  I  would  take  my  hat 
and  stick  and  run  out  as  if  a  mad  dog  had  bitten  me.  If  I 
could  raise  the  dead,  I  would  go  to  Wittenberg  and  call 
Luther  out  of  his  grave,  and  Spener,  and  Amdt,  and  Andrea, 
and  bring  them  to  the  Bible  Society  at  Berlin,  and  let  them 
decide." — Stevenson's  Praying  and  Working, 


PRA  YER, 


He  that  would  be  little  in  temptation,  let  him  be  much  in 

Erayer.  Praying  only  for  carnal  things  shows  a  carnal 
eart,  and  leaves  it  carnal.  Prayer  is  a  key  in  the  hand  of 
faith  to  unlock  God's  treasures.  A  family  without  prayer  is 
like  a  house  without  a  roof — exposed  to  every  wind  that 
blows,  and  every  storm  that  rages.  Prayer  -will  compel  a 
man  to  leave  otf  sinning ;  or  sinning  will  make  him  leave 
off  praying.  The  greatest  and  hardest  preparation  for 
heaven  is  within ;  but  the  spirit  of  prayer  cwdl  ^S^^  ^i^^. 
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Do  3'ou  profess  to  love  any  one  for  whom  you  have  never 
pi\ii/rd  ?  Prayer  is  heart-work.  Rhetoric  cannot  pray,  loUh 
all  his  u'ordu ;  but  Faiih  can  pray,  even  wlien  she  has  no 
imrih.  In  |)rayer  it  is  better  to  have  a  tieart  without  words 
than  words  without  a  heart.  Pray  not  only  in  the  name  of 
Cliriat,  but  in  the  fiiith  of  Christ.  The  gift  of  prayer  may 
liave  praise  fnira  men,  but  the  grace  of  prayer  has  power 
M'ith  God.^Americaii.  Churefimaita  Abnanuc, 


AA'  JIISTOBIC  PRAYER. 

A  UOPY  of  the  following  remarkable  prayer,  jireserved  by  a 
descendant  of  Colonel  Taimage,  of  rcvohitionary  memory, 
who  wa«  jircaent  on  the  occasion,  was  recently  obtained 
and  read  on  a  public  occasion,  at  a  meetmg  of  the  sons  of 
Connecticut.  "  In  the  year  1781  a  sijuaaron  of  cavalry 
passed  a  Sabbath  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  and  attended 
public  worship  in  the  iii<>etiiig-boiiac,  when  the  Rev.  Judab 
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into  the  courts  of  Thy  temple,  where  axe  habitations  pre- 
pared for  them  f5rom  the  foundations  of  the  world/" — 
Artierican  National  Preacher. 


PRAYER  BY  MACHINERY, 

On  their  highroads,  every  mountain,  every  hill,  every  cliff  is 
consecrated  to  some  divinity ;  at  aU  these  places,  therefore, 
travellers  have  to  repeat  prayers,  and  frequently  several 
times  over.  But  as  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  would  detain 
pious  travellers  too  long  on  the  road,  the  Japanese  have 
invented  the  following  means  to  prevent  this  inconvenience. 
Upon  these  spots,  consecrated  to  divinities,  they  have  set  up 
posts,  in  case  there  are  none  already  there,  to  mark  the  dis- 
tances. In  these  posts  a  long  vertical  cut  is  made,  about  an 
araheen  and  a  half  above  the  ground,  on  which  a  flat  round 
iron  plate  turns,  like  a  sheave  in  a  block.  Upon  this  plate 
the  prayer  is  engraved  which  is  dedicated  to  uie  divinity  of 
the  place ;  to  turn  it  round  is  equivalent  to  repeating  the 
prayer,  and  the  prayer  is  supposed  to  be  repeated  as  many 
times  as  it  turns  round.  In  this  manner  the  traveller  is 
able,  without  stopping,  and  merely  by  turning  the  plate 
with  his  fingers,  to  send  up  even  more  prayers  to  the  divinity 
than  he  is  obliged  to  do. — 0olownin*8  (Capt.  R.N.)  Recollec- 
tions  of  Japan, 


A    PRAYING    WHEEL.—ANOTHER  INSTANCE    OF 
PRAYING  BY  MACHINERY, 

We  went  over  the  monastery,  which  was  just  the  church 
of  Gorooguntal  over  again,  on  a  large  scale.  Among  other 
things,  we  were  shown  with  great  pride  a  monster  praying 
wheel ;  the  cylinder  was  at  least  ten  feet  in  height,  and  five 
or  six  in  diameter,  and  it  was  hard  work  for  two  priests  to 
turn  it.  These  praying  cylinders  were  the  ^eat  feature  of 
the  place,  and  were  of  aU  sizes ;  the  smallest  were  about  the 
size  of  a  humming-top,  and  resembled  that  toy  in  shape. 
They  were  called  choakhor,  and  are  carried  in  the  lama's 
right  hand — ^the  handle  being  the  a^  on  which  tli^^  ic^- 
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volve.  They  turn  at  the  slightest  movement,  and  aa  each 
revolution  counts  as  one  prayer,  it  is  easy  to  carry  on  an 
animated  conversation,  and  get  through  any  amount  of 
prayers  to  Boodli  at  the  same  time.  Others,  a  little  longer, 
were  placed  in  sljelves  along  the  walla,  about  the  height  of 
a  man's  waist.  The  pious,  in  passing,  always  gave  those  a 
twirl.  But  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  this  businesslike 
way  of  getting  over  tlieir  spiritual  duties,  practised  by  the 
Boodhists  of  Ladak,  was  a  little  water-mill,  which  we  no- 
ticed a  short  time  after,  near  a  village.  The  sti'eam  turned 
the  mill-wheel,  which  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  pray- 
ing cylinder,  and  revolved  unceasingly ;  as  long  a£  the  stream 
flowed  on,  so  long  would  ite  devotions  last.  Unlike  a  "  friar 
of  orders  grey,"  apt  to  fall  asleep  over  his  beads,  and  to 
shirk  the  number  of  awes  which  have  been  bargained  for, 
this  charming  httle  mechanical  contrivance  never  stopped  to 
take  breath,  never  slept,  never  left  oft'  for  meals,  but  prayed 
continuously,  and  all  "free  gratis  for  nothing," 
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maimer  of  captains,  grew  choleric,  swore,  and  blasphemed. 
The  ship,  meanwhile,  had  closed  the  land,  and  the  dark 
headland  of  Willapark  and  the  precipices  of  the  Black  Pit 
were  seen  crowded  by  the  inhabitants,  eagerly  expecting  the 
precious  freight.  Suddenly,  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds  having 
gathered  in  the  west,  darkened  the  entire  sky;  a  furious 
wind  arose,  and  lashed  the  sea  into  moimtainous  billows.  The 
vessel  became  unmanageable,  and  driving  towards  the  coast, 
capsized  and  foundered,  when  all  on  board  perished  except 
the  pilot,  who  alone,  supported  by  a  part  of  the  wreck,  was 
washed  ashore,  unhurt.  The  storm  continued  with  extreme 
violence,  and  it  is  ^said  that  during  the  pauses  of  the  gale, 
the  clang  of  the  bells  was  distinctly  heard  tolling  from  the 
ocean  depths,  and  to  this  day  the  inhabitants  recognize  these 
solemn  sounds  during  the  sterms  which  so  frequently  assail 
this  part  of  the  coast.  Our  readers  may  like  to  see  the 
very  striking  lines  by  the  Rev.  R.  Bfa,wker,  of  Morwenstow, 
entitled,  "  The  Silent  Tower  of  Bottreaux." 

Tintagel  bells  ring  o*er  the  tide, 

The  TOy  leans  on  his  vessel  side ; 

He  hears  that  sound,  and  dreams  of  home — 

Soothe  the  wild  oi^phan  of  the  foam. 

"  Come  to  thy  God  in  time !  " 

Thus  saith  their  pealing  chime : 

Youth,  manhood,  old  age  past, 

<*  Come  to  thj  God  at  last." 

But  why  are  Bottreaux's  echoes  still  P 
Her  tower  stands  proudly  on  the  hill ; 
Yet  the  strange  chough  that  home  hath  found : 
The  lamb  lies  sleeping  on  the  ground. 

"  Come  to  thy  God  in  time ! " 

Should  be  her  answering  chime : 

<*  Come  to  thy  God  at  last ! " 

Should  echo  on  the  blast. 

The  ship  rode  down  with  courses  free, 
llie  daughter  of  a  distant  sea : 
Her  sheet  was  loose,  her  anchor  stored. 
The  merry  Bottreaux  bells  on  board. 

"  Come  to  thy  God  in  time ! " 

Rang  out  Tintagel  chime  ; 

Youui,  manhood,  old  age  past, 

«  Come  to  thy  God  at  Last  I" 
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The  pilot  heftrd  Ilia  nadve  bdla 

HanK  on  the  breeia  in  fltftil  iweUi ; 

"  Thank  Ood,"  with  reverent  brow  he  oiied, 

"  We  make  the  shore  witli  evening's  tide." 

"  Come  to  thj-  God  in  time  I  ** 

It  wu  hie  nutiriftee  i*hTtw* ! 

Yonth,  menhood,  old  age  peat, 

Uia  bell  miut  ring  at  laet 

"  Thank  Ood,  thon  whining  knave,  on  land, 
But  thank,  at  ks,  the  ateerman's  hand," 
The  captain's  voice  above  the  gale : 
"  Thank  the  good  ship  and  ready  saiL" 

"  Come  to  thy  God  in  time ! " 

Sad  grew  the  boding  chime : 

"  Como  to  thy  Ood  at  laat ! " 

Boomed  heavy  on  the  blaet. 

Uprose  that  sea !  aa  if  it  heard 
The  raiRhty  Master's  siKnalword: 

A\li.it  ■  r  .in'^i  whitening  lip? 
'li-  sinking  ship. 
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THE  SINGULAR  DEVOTION  OF  HERNE  THE 

ANTIQUARIAN, 

Rowland  Hill  greatly  offended  Scotch  prejudices  at  family 

Erayer  once  by  imploring  for  the  restoration  of  his  disabled 
orse.  The  strength  of  the  interest  in  any  favourite  object 
cannot  be  better  estimated  by  any  rule  than  by  the  manner 
in  which  that  object  is  associated  in  the  mind  with  the 
solemnities  and  sublimities  of  religion.  Judge,  then,  of 
Heame's  passion  for  antiquities  by  the  following  devotional 
aspirations,  extracted  from  one  of  his  papers  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  : — "O  most  gracious  and  merciful  Lord  God !  won- 
derful in  Thy  providence,  I  return  aU  possible  thanks  to 
Thee  for  the  care  Thou  hast  always  taken  of  me.  I  con- 
tinually meet  with  most  sigqal  instances  of  this  Thy  pro- 
vidence ;  and  one  act  vesterday,  when  /  unexpectedly  met 
with  three  old  raanuscripta,  for  which  in  a  particular  manner 
I  return  my  thanks,  beseeching  Thee  to  continue  the  same 
protection  to  me,  a  poor  helpless  sinner,  and  that  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake." — Eclectic  Review  (1814)  on  Aubrey's  Bod- 
leian Letters. 

SINGULAR  PRAYER. 

The  nearest  neighbour  Adam  Clarke's  father  had  was  one 
Pierce  Quenlin,  a  very  fat  man.     Adam  beheld  him  with 
disgust,  as  a  loathsome  object,  a  feeling  which  was  rendered 
yet  more  intense  by  a  dumb  fortune-teller,  called,  in  the 
Scottish  dialect  of  Ulster,  a  spae-man,  who  gave  Adam  to 
understand  that  it  would  one  day  be  his  own  lot  to  be 
fond  of  the  bottle  and  to  have  a  big  belly.   He  thought  that 
the  spae-man  might  be  right,  nevertheless  that  God  could 
overrule  evils  even  great  as  these ;  and  accordingly  he  stole 
into  the  field,  kneeled  himself  down  in  a  furze-bush,  and 
prayed  heartily,  saying,  "  O  Lord  God,  have  mercy  upon 
me,  and  never  suffer  me  to  be  like  Pierce  Quenlin ! "     He 
adds  that  he  continued  throughout  life  to  entertain  a  whole- 
some dread  of  drunkenness  and  fat.     Upon  such  trifles  in 
oiir  tender  years  do  some  of  the  most  invaluable  safeguards 
of  our  future  virtue  depend.    He  still  remained  a  dunce,  was 
reproached  by  his  teacher,  and  scoffed  at  by  his  school- 
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fellows,  till  at  last  a  taunt  of  the  latter  kind  stung  lum  iii 
the  right  place ;  he  felt  "  as  if  aomething  had  broke  w-ithiu 
him;"  and  from  that  day  forward  he  made  rapid  advances 
"  in  whatsoever  he  put  liis  head  unto,"  arithmetic  only  ex- 
cepted.— Life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 


HIS  LIFE  DOES  NOT  PRAY. 
A  VESSEL  botmd  for  Lisbon  had  a  crew  of  eight  men,  two  of 
whom  were  profeesora  of  religion.  One  of  these  two  was 
active  and  earnest  in  hLs  efforts  to  promote  the  spiritual 
good  of  his  shipmates.  The  other,  till  near  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  was  not  known  as  a  Christian,  and  lived  apparently 
as  careless  as  any  on  board.  At  length  it  pleased  God  to 
bless  the  labours  of  the  former  by  awakening  the  attention 
of  tliroe  or  four  of  the  men  to  the  concerns  of  eternity. 
Prayor  meetings  were  held,  morning  and  evening,  in  the 


"  Broder^  de  grass  grow  on  your  Patk^        115 


one  of  the  party,  *^otir  bishops  were  commanded  by  Her 
Majesty  to  compose  &  prayer  for  bread,  they  would  ask  for 
bread,  cheese,  and  mu^^ard." — Voice  frovn  a  Mask. 


NEQROIANA. 


A  PLANTER  in  Virginia  once  owned  a  slave  in  connection 
with  one  of  his  neighbours.  He  was  a  pious  man,  and 
would  sometimes  wind  off  his  prayers  by  saying,  "  O  Lord ! . 
in  addition  to  all  the  blessing  I,  a  sinner,  have  asked  at 
your  hands,  will  you,  in  your  infinite  mercy  and  goodness, 
condescend  to  hleaa  my  half  of  Pomp  !" 


SINGULAR  PROOF  OF  DECLENSION. 

The  earliest  converts  to  Christianity  in  Africa  were  very 
earnest  and  regular  in  their  private  devotions.  They  had 
no  closets,  rooms  for  retirement,  but  each  had  a  separate 
spot  in  the  thicket,  to  which  he  used  to  go.  The  several 
paths  to  these  little  Bethels  became  distinctly  marked ;  and, 
when  any  one  began  to  decline  in  the  ways  of  God,  it  was 
soon  manifest  to  his  fellows,  and  they  woiJd  remind  him  of 
his  duty,  by  saying,  "  Broder,  de  gra^s  grow  on  your  path 
yonder.  * — Moore's  Life  Scenes  from  Mission  Fields. 


AN  ECCENTRIC  MINISTER. 

There  lived  a  century  since,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  an 
eccentric  pastor,  known  familiarly  as  "Johnny  Morehead." 
A  convention  of  ministers  was  held  in  Boston,  and  met  in 
his  place  of  worship,  to  whom  President  Edwards,  then 
settled  at  Northampton,  was  appointed  to  preach  the  open- 
ing sermon.  In  consequence  of  the  bad  roads,  he  did  not 
arrive  in  time  for  the  commencement  of  the  service,  and 
after  waiting,  another  minister  was  procured  to  preach. 
The  service  commenced ;  and  while  Mr.  Morehead  was  offer- 
ing up  the  first  prayer,  Mr.  Edwards  came  in,  with  his 
saddle-bags  on  his  arm,  and  walked  up  quietly  to  the  head 
of  the  aisle,  where  he  stood  while  the  prayer  was  being 


lon<]^  he  continued  a  m'eai  and  sniniiij^  n^nt 
CJod  in  tliis  waste-howlinir  wiMcrness  in  \vh 
denee  His  ])e()i)le  were  |)lante«l ;  and  opei 
discovered  Mr.  Edwards  standinc;  below. 
*'  But,  O  Lord !  Thou  knowest  that  great 
servant  is,  he  is  not  to  be  compared  to  his  ^ 
York  Knickerbocker, 
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IV. 
VARIETIES  OF  USEFULNESS. 

DON'T  GIVE  UP,  BUT  COME  DOWN, 

The  great  lesson  which  the  wise  and  true  man  is  learning 
through  life  is  Ivow  to  come  down  without  giving  up.  Beck- 
less  and  foolish  people  confuse  these  two  things.  It  is  far 
easier  to  give  up  than  to  come  down.  It  is  far  less  repugnant 
to  our  natural  self-conceit.  It  befits  much  better  our  natural 
laziness.  It  enables  us  to  fancy  ourselves  heroic,  when  in 
truth  we  are  vain,  slothful,  and  fretful.  I  have  not  words 
to  express  my  belief  on  this  matter  so  strongly  as  I  feel  it. 
Oh,  I  venerate  the  man  who  with  a  heart  unsoured  has 
come  down,  and  come  down  far,  but  who  never  will  give  up ! 
I  fancy  my  reader  wondering  at  my  excitement,  and  doubtnil 
of  my  meaning.  Let  me  explain  my  terms.  What  is  meant 
by  giving  up,  what  by  coming  down  1—The  Recreaticma  of 
a  Country  Parson, 


THE  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON,  WHEN  A  LAD,  WANTING 

TO   GIVE   UP. 

Take  another  instance  from  a  man  who  will  not  generally 
be  suspected  of  an  over-amount  of  conscientiousness.  Napo- 
leon tne  First,  when  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  in  the 
military  school  at  Paris.  He  complained  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  school  about  its  arrangements.  What  do 
you  suppose  were  his  objections  to  them  ?  He  said  the  fare 
of  himself  and  his  brother  scholars  was  too  luxurious.  It 
could  not  prepare  them  for  living  in  poor  households,  still 
less  for  the  hardships  of  the  camp.  He  urged  that,  instead 
of  having  two  courses  a  day,  they  should  bav^  f\.Tt\T^\Yi\\\l\<cs^ 
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bread  and  soldiers'  rations,  and  that  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  mend  and  clean  their  own  stockings  and  shoes. 
Here  you  have  a  young  ascetic :  so  assuredly  he  would  have 
hcen  considered  at  the  school;  so  he  was.  He  chose  what 
was  painful  to  what  was  pleasant.  And  because  he  did  bo, 
he  was  able  hereafter  to  trample  upon  those  j>eoplc3  and 
monarchs  who  accounted  pleasure  tlie  eud  of  life,  whose 
great  desire  was  to  avoid  pain.  No  Alpine  snows,  no  armed 
men  could  withstand  him.  Only  when  he  encountered  men 
who  had  learat,  as  he  bad  learnt,  to  claim  dominion  over 
circumstfuicos,  to  endure  suffering  for  the  sake  of  a  higher 
end,  could  that  strength,  which  he  bad  won  through  his 
asceticism,  be  broken. — Maunce-'a  Coiisdence. — Lectures  on 
Casuiati-y. 

BO    YOT'R   Bl'Tr.   AND    L£T   THE    WOULD   TALK. 
As  I  Wiis  going  U>  ]iicaeh  at  Paiis  during  Lent,  St.  Fuuicis 


An  Old  Captain! s  Words  in  Season.  119 


But,  after  all,  follow  your  own  path,  be  guided  by  your  own 
taste  and  judgment,  and  do  not  seek  to  conform  to  the  caprice 
of  all  your  auditors.  Look  only  to  God ;  and  yield  yourself 
to  His  guidance.  We  do  not  desire  to  please  men ;  why  then 
should  their  opinion  concern  us  ?  God,  who  reads  the  secrets 
of  our  hearts,  is  our  Judge ;  from  BDlm  nothing  is  hid." — 
Du  BeUay's  lAfe  of  St,  Francis  de  Sales. 


AN  OX,D  CAPTAINS   WORDS  IN  SEASON 

It  was  at  Brighton,  soon  after  the  loss  of  his  daughter  Ann, 
that  I  first  stayed  under  the  same  roof  with  my  uncle,  and 
deep  and  precious  were  the  impressions  his  character  made 
upon  me.  I  fancy  I  see  him  now,  sitting  reading  on  the 
beach  under  the  shadow  of  a  boat,  pausing  every  now  and 
then  to  skim  the  horizon  with  his  old  and  trusty  glass. 
How  well  I  remember  his  conducting  family  worship ! 
Bending  over  the  old  and  worn  Bible  with  which  he  was  so 
familiar,  he  slowly  moved  the  great  burning-glass,  which 
served  him  in  lieu  of  spectacles,  over  the  lines,  bringing  out 
the  words,  as  he  desired  to  read  them,  into  bold  prominence. 
Occasionally  he  would  look  up,  and  telling  some  fact  of  his 
past  history,  some  incident  of  his  voyages,  would  so  cast 
illustrative  light  on  the  verse  in  question.  His  remark  being 
often  introduced  by  some  such  preface  as,  "  When  I  was  in 
the  White  Sea,"  or,  *'  Whilst  off  Malta,"  at  once  arrested  the 
attention  of  all.  Altogether  it  was  the  most  striking  prac- 
tical commentary  with  which  I  had  ever  met. 

His  nautical  knowledge  would  every  now  and  then,  much 
to  my  interest,  peep  out  conspicuously.  One  day  his  son 
and  a  nephew,  whilst  a  mile  or  two  out  at  sea  in  a  fishing- 
boat,  were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  being  imable  to  fetch 
the  beach  at  Brighton,  they  came  ashore  below  Hove. 
Having  tracked  their  course  with  a  glass,  we  hastened  ofi*  to 
meet  them,  and  on  arriving  found  that  the  little  vessel  had 
been  hauled  up  high  and  dry  by  a  nmnber  of  boatmen.  Ere 
leaving,  the  captain  jumped  into  her,  and  in  a  trice  lashed 
the  ropes  together  that  were  knocking  against  the  mast,  and 
made  all  perfectly  snug  and  taut.     The  men  nodded  a^ijT<y^- 
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ingty  one  to  another,  and  said,  "  He  knows  all  about  it,  he's 
an  old  hand." 

But  what  struck  me  more  than  anything  else  was  the 
gijod-liuinouroil,  frank,  and  inotfensive  way  in  which  he 
s]ii)ke  straight  to  men's  souls  in  endeavouring  to  do  them 
^niud.  One  Sunday  morning,  as  we  were  proceeding  along 
the  [litrade,  a  fisherman  came  toiling  up  the  beach  laden  with 
dii|i|pingnets,  "  Well,  Jack,  said  your  prayers  this  morning?" 
cxi.'laiuied  my  uncle.  "  No,  sir,  I  ha'n't  yet"  was  the  reply. 
■'  Well,  then,  I'd  do  it  the  first  thing,  if  I  were  you."  and  we 
passed  on.  Anotlier  time  we  were  oveiiaken  by  a  heavy 
storm  of  rain,  and  ran  for  shelter  under  a  large  portico,  and 
several  other  persons  followed  our  example.  Addressing  one 
of  these,  the  captain  said,  "  Wo  all  need  a  shelter  sometimes, 
don't  wo  ? "  and  then  proceeded  in  the  kindest  and  most 
iinaftected  manner  to  talk  about  the  soul's  need  of  God, 
The  man  listened  wonderingly,  attentively ;  and  when  the 
■111  ctased  went  away  evidently  turning  over  in  his  mind 


An  Indian  Reformer.  i  2 1 


bustle,  and  then  silent,  and  feeling  quite  alone.  He  said, '  I 
have  often  thought  of  that/  I  said,  '  There  is  another  way 
by  which  we  must  go  alone — no  one  can  go  with  us/  He 
started,  and  said, '  I  see,'  "     He  was  a  thorough  and  zealous 

Ereacher  for  God ;  always  performing  his  work  as  though 
eing  in  the  great  Taskmaster's  eye ;  and  with  it  all,  tne 
sweet  graces  of  a  beautiful  Christian  character  gave  a  charm 
to  his  manner  and  words ;  and,  although  doing  a  great  work, 
was  as  humble  as  the  meekest  follower  of  his  Lord. — Life  of 
the  Rev,  John  Milne  of  PeHh. 


AN  INDIAN  REFORMER, 

HiACOOMES,  the  first  Indian  convert  on  Martha's  Vineyard, 
was  a  remarkable  man.  He  was  an  Indian  of  Great  Harbor, 
now  Edgartown.  The  Indian  sachems  and  other  of  their 
principal  men  looked  upon  him  as  an  ordinary  or  mean 
person,  on  account  of  his  humble  parentage,  slow  speech, 
and  uninteresting  countenance ;  yet  there  was  within  him, 
which  afterwards  appeared,  of  greater  value  than  the  endow- 
ments of  those  who  looked  upon  him  with  contempt.  Living 
among  the  English,  some  of  whom  visited  him  m  his  wig- 
wam, and  were  courteously  entertained  by  him;  and  he 
visited  them  in  retimi,  evidently  that  he  might  learn  some- 
thing that  would  be  for  his  advantage.  About  the  same 
time  he  went  also  to  the  English  meeting,  where  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Mayhew,  who  was  then  minister  to  the  few  English 
families  in  Edgartown,  preached.  Mr,  Mayhew  had  not  as 
yet  made  any  mrect  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians, 
but  was  revolving  in  his  mind  some  plans  whereby  to  reach 
them.  The  coming  of  Hiacoomes  to  his  meeting,  the  dis- 
position he  manifested  to  hear  and  receive  instruction,  and 
the  gravity  of  his  demeanour,  induced  the  minister  to  try 
what  he  could  do  in  influencing  him  to  become  a  Christian. 
He  immediately  sought  an  opportunity  for  conversation, 
and  finding  encouragement  in  nis  interview,  he  invited  the 
Indian  inquirer  to  come  to  his  house  every  Sabbath  evening, 
that  he  might  speak  to  him  of  religion.  The  news  soon 
spread  among  the  Indians,  and  the  sachems  and  pawwawa 


were  much  alarmed,  and  tried  to  discourage  Hiacoomns  from 
holding  communication  with  the  English  and  receiving  their 
instructions,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  as  he  was  strongly  bent 
after  still  higher  attainment^  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  This 
was  in  1743,  and  in  two  years  afterwards,  having  in  the 
meanwhile  been  preiwred  by  Mr.  Mayhew,  he  commenced 
teaching  to  the  IndiaJis  the  things  of  Christiamty.  He  was 
not  suH'ered  to  proceed  without  opposition  from  the  paw- 
waws,  sachems,  and  other  Indians — but  he  made  this  im- 
provement of  the  injustice  done  him.  "  I  had,"  he  remarked, 
"  one  hand  for  injuries  and  another  hand  for  God ;  while  I 
received  wrong  with  the  one,  I  laid  the  faster  hold  on  God 
with  the  other."  These  words  should  be  WTitten  in  gold. — 
New  York  Independent. 


FAITH  IN  GEORGE  MULLER. 

1  how  precious  it  is,"  he  continues.  "  to  wait  upon  God  ! 


George  MulUr^ — Daniel  Wadlow.  123 

dwell  upon  this,  if  by  any  means  some  of  my  beloved 
fellow-believers  might  be  allured  to  put  their  trust  in  God 
for  everything y — George  MiiUer's  Asnley  Down;  or,  Living 
Faith  in  a  Living  Ood, 


DANIEL    WADLOW'S  EULOOY. 

He  did  good  while  he  lived ;  he  carried  his  lanthom  before 
him;  he  made  his  own  hands  his  executors,  and  his  own 
eyes  his  overseers.  Some  will  part  with  their  riches  when 
they  can  keep  them  no  longer :  this  is  like  a  cutpurse,  that 
being  espied  or  pursued,  will  drop  a  purse  of  gold,  because 
he  can  keep  it  no  longer ;  but  to  be  doing  good  in  our  life- 
time, while  we  have  opportunity,  this  is  an  act  of  faith,  and 
an  evidence  that  we  can  trust  God  with  our  estates,  and  our 
children,  that  He  will  provide  for  them  when  our  heads  are 
laid  in  the  grave.  He  dispensed  his  charity  so  secretly, 
without  any  self-seeking  or  pharisaical  vain-glory,  that  his 
left  hand  did  not  know  what  his  right  hand  did.  Therefore 
did  he  often  go  with  a  hundred  pounds  under  his  cloak  to 
some  godly  Mends,  desiring  them  to  distribute  it  amongst 
such  honest  poor  people  as  stood  most  in  need  of  his  relief. 
In  brief,  he  did  so  much  good  while  he  lived,  as  if  he  meant 
to  have  nothing  to  do  when  he  died;  and  yet  he  gave  so 
largely  when  he  came  to  die,  as  if  he  had  done  no  good 
when  he  lived. — Turners  Remarkable  Providences,  1697. 


[ACTIVE  BENEVOLENCE  AND  CHRISTIAN  EMPLOY- 

MENT. 

We  cannot  a^e  with  Dr.  Young  that  "  it  is  impious  in  a 
good  man  to  be  sad;"  though  we  are  satisfied  that  much  of 
his  sadness  might  often  be  easily  banished. 

One  mode  of  doing  this,  is  active  benevolence.  "Assur- 
ance," says  President  Edwards,  "is  not  to  be  obtained  so 
much  by  self-examination  as  by  action."  The  assertion  is 
equally  true  of  Christian  enjoyment,  which  flows  from  this 
assurance. 

This  was  the  course  adopted  by  Howard  the  philan* 
thropist.    His  rule  for  shaking  off  trouble  vi^a, "  Sfe\»  ^iiRw^ 
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doing  good.  Put  on  your  hat,  and  go  and  visit  the  sick  and 
the  poor  in  your  neighbourhood ;  inquire  into  their  wants  and 
minister  to  them ;  seek  out  the  desolate  and  the  oppressed, 
and  tell  them  of  the  consolations  of  religion.  I  have  often 
tried  this  method,"  he  adds,  "  and  have  always  found  it  the 
best  medicine  for  a  heavy  heart." 

The  prescription  is  a  good  one;  and  others,  as  well  as 
Howard,  may  find  a  remedy  for  trouble  in  active  benevo- 
lence, in  going  about  doing  good.  This  will  dissipate  that 
sickly  and  morbid  sensibility  which  broods  in  secret  sadness 
over  real  or  imaginary  sorrows,  which  so  often  obscures  the 
brightness  of  the  good  man's  days,  and  shuts  out  from  his 
soiil  the  cheering  light  of  heaven.  This,  if  in  vigorous  exer- 
cise, will  leave  us  no  time  for  the  indulgence  of  gloomy 
reveries,  or  desponding  forebodings.  This  will  call  forth 
those  sympathies  of  our  nature  which  are  most  conducive 
to  our  enjoyment  as  social  beings.  This  will  show  us  the 
reality  and  extent  of  our  own  blessings  by  their  contrast 
with  the  woes  of  others.  This  will  multiply  our  positive 
pleasures,  and  will  sweeten  them  all  with  that  joy  which 
flows  from  the  thought  that  we  have  rendered  others  happy. 
This  too,  by  its  very  exercise,  will  afford  more  and  more  of 
that  evidence  of  piety  which  is  found  in  the  zealous  and 
faithful  dischaige  of  duty,  and  thus  also  will  increase  our 
enjoyments.  This,  in  short,  if  performed  in  a  right  spirit, 
is  active  holiness,  with  which,  in  the  economy  of  Providence, 
happiness  is  ever  connected. 

So  it  has  ever  been  found,  in  every  age  of  the  world. 
Howard — to  whom  allusion  has  been  made — in  the  eaxly 
^  of  his  manhood  was  very  much  disposed  to  gloom  and 
despondency ;  and  he  did  not  gain  habitual  cheerfulness  but 
by  doing  good.  Paul  did  not  win  the  full  assurance  of  his 
title  to  a  bright  inheritance  in  the  skies  by  musing  in  sad- 
ness upon  his  secret  sorrows.  It  was  when  occupied  with 
active  usefulness  that  he  attained  to  a  clear  and  cloudless 
hope  of  his  acceptance  with  Christ.  And  many  a  despond- 
ing, mourning  child  of  God,  by  imitating  the  apostle  s  active 
benevolence,  might  realize,  in  his  own  experience,  much  of 
the  apostle's  exited  Christian  enjoyments. 


Stopped  Worrying  and  began  to  Laugh.         125 


Wouldst  thou  from  sorrow  find  a  sweet  relief? 
Or  is  thy  heart  oppressed  hy  woes  untold  ? 
Balm  wouldst  thou  rather  n>r  corroding  grief  ? 
Pour  hlessings  round  thee,  Hke  a  shower  of  gold. 
'Tis  when  the  rose  is  wrapt  in  many  a  fold, 
Close  to  its  heart,  the  worm  is  wasting  there 
Its  life  and  beauty ;  not,  when  all  unroUed, 
Leaf  after  leaf,  its  bosom  rich  and  fair 
Breathes  freely  its  perfumes,  throughout  the  ambient  air. 

Rouse  to  some  work  of  high  and  holy  love, 
And  thou  an  angel's  happiness  shalt  know ; 
Shalt  bless  the  earth ;  while,  in  the  world  above, 
The  good  be^^un  by  thee  shall  onward  flow 
In  many  a  branchmg  stream,  and  wider  grow. 
The  seed  that  in  these  few  and  fleeting  hours 
Thy  hands  unsparing  and  unwearied  sow. 
Shall  deck  thy  grave  with  amaranthine  flowers, 
And  yield  thee  fruits  divine,  in  heaven's  immortal  bowers. 

A'mjerican  Magaziiie. 


STOPPED    WORRYING  AND  BEGAN  TO  LAUGH. 

A  CLERICAL  friend,  at  a  celebrated  watering-place,  met  a 
lady  who  seemed  hovering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Her 
cheeks  were  hollow  and  wan,  her  manner  listless,  her  step 
languid,  and  her  brow  wore  the  severe  contraction  so  in- 
dicative both  of  mental  and  physical  suffering,  so  that  she 
was  to  all  observers  an  object  of  sincere  pity. 

Some  years  afterward  he  encountered  this  same  lady  ; 
but  so  bright,  and  fresh,  and  youthful,  so  full  of  healthful 
buoyancy,  and  so  joyous  in  expression,  that  he  questioned 
the  lady  if  he  had  not  deceived  himself  with  regard  to 
identity. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  he,  "  that  I  see  before  me  Mrs.  B , 

who  presented  such  a  doleful  appearance  at  the  Springs 
several  years  ago  ? " 

"  The  very  same." 

"  And  pray  tell  me,  madam,  the  secret  of  your  cure.  What 
means  did  you  use  to  attain  to  such  vigour  of  mind  and 
body,  to  such  cheerfulness  and  rejuvenation  ? " 

"  A  very  simple  remedy,"  returned  she,  with  a  beaming 
&ce.  **  I  stopped  worrying,  and  began  to  laugh ;  that  was 
all." 


('   u]i    torthwitn,  en. v.   .. 

'   to  Al('x;in(li"ia,  wliero  lie  found   the  coim,.^.. 

was  astoiiislu'd  to  see  so  reverend  a  fatlier  eon 
se.     Then  ^Vnthony  siiid  unto  him,  "Comeand 

whole  conversation,  and    how    thou    spendest 

"  Sir,"  said  the  cobbler,  "  as  for  me,  good  works  1 
;  for  my  life  is  but  simple  and  slender.     I  am  b 
obbler.     In  the  morning,  when  I  rise,  I  pray  foi 
city  wherein  I  dwell,  especially  for  all  such  ne 
and  poor  friends  as  I  have;   after,  I  set  me  at 
',  where  I  spend  the  whole  day  in  getting  my  liv 
keep  me  from  all  falsehood,  for  I  hate  nothing  so  n 
^  deceitfulness ;  wherefore,  when  I  make  to  any  m 
je,  I  keep  it  and  perform  it  truly.     And  thus  I  s] 
ne  poorly  with  my  wife  and  children,  whom  I  i 
istruct,  as  far  as  my  wit  will  serve  me,  to  feai 
God.     And  this  is  the  sum  of  my  simple  life.* 
^ry  you  see  how  God  loveth  those  that  follow 
on,  and  live  uprightly,  without  any  falsehood  in 
g.     This  Anthony  was  a  great,  holy  man  ;  ar 
)bbler  was  as  much  esteemed  before  God  as  he.— 
no  71  by  Bisliop  Latvmer. 


GOODNESS  BEHIND  A  MASK. 

«Tniisiiifi:  ill  the  hypocrisy  c 


Rev.  John  Wesley  and  his  Likeness.  127 

independent  income,  chiefly  derived  fix)m  house-rents  in  the 

poorer  quarters  of  the  town.     Miss keeps  a  small  shop 

in  a  humble  district.  She  is  the  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  of  an  extensive  clientele,  and  might  make  a  large 
fortune  if  her  customers  were  as  wealthy  as  they  are  nume- 
rous, and   constant  in  their  patronage.     Mrs.  T is  a 

Methodist,  Miss a  member  of  the  Established  Church. 

Both  are  fervent  Christians,  energetic  supporters  of  missions, 
deeply  interested  in  all  that  tends  to  extend  Christ's  king- 
dom on  earth.  I  have  sometimes  wished  that  our  modem 
satirists,  who  know  everjrthing  about  religious  people,  could 

take  a  look  at  Mrs.  T 's  rent-roll,  or  inspect  Miss 's 

list  of  bad  debts.    Mrs.  T ,  calling  upon  me  not  long  ago 

to  tell  me  of  the  death  of  an  old  solcfier,  to  whom  Miss 

had  for  years  acted  a  kind  and  daughterly  part,  added, 
**  And  I  think  it  was  too  bad,  considering  he  had  5s.  6d.  a 
week  pension,  and  a  great  deal  of  help  from  other  quarters, 

that  he  should  die  £2  in  debt  to  Miss .     She  allows 

people  to  rob  her."  I,  who  happened  to  know  a  needy, 
but  by  no  means  deserving,  family,  who  owed  her  between 
six   and   seven    pounds,   re-enforced   this    sentiment   very 

strongly;  and  Mrs.  T proceeded  with  austerity,  "She 

lets  her  feelings  run  away  with  her ;  it  is  quite  blameable, 

and  I  often  tell  her  so."    A  short  silence,  and  Mrs.  T , 

evidently  softening,  adds,  "  You  see,  as  Miss  says,  it's 

very  hard  to  know  what  to  do  in  these  cases.  There  are 
those  texts  in  the  Bible  warning  one  not  to  shut  up  one's 
compassion  against  one's  poor  brother ;  in  fact "  (musingly), 
''there  are  so  many  texts."     I  thought  this  a  good  time  to 

say,  "  And  how  are  your  tenants  going  on,  Mrs. ? "  an 

inquiry  which  brought  to  light,  beside  many  lesser  defalca- 
tions, one  individual  deficiency  amounting  to  £25. — "Blessed 
are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." — Dora  Oreen- 
welTs  Essays. 


REV.  JOHN  WESLEY  AND  HIS  LIKENESS. 

Mr.  Dudley  was  one  day  taking  tea  with  that  eminent 
artist  Mr.  Ceely,  when  he  asked  him  whetiieT  lk<^  b&d  ^j^»&. 


lid   ( \'<lv,  "struck    Lord  ^iii'iiKnmi^.  ...    . 
s  it  docs  \(tu  ;  and  tlicrc  is  a  ivnuirkaMc  fact  com 
t,  which,  as  1  know  you  arc  fond  of  anecdote,  1 
o  you  precisely  in  the  same  luaiuier  and  won 
lim.     '  My  lord,'  said  I,  '  perhaps  you  have  hea 
W^esley,  the  founder  of  the  Methodists  V     *0h, 
plied;  *he — tliat  race  of  fanatics !'      'Well,  m; 
Wesley  had  often  been  urged  to  have  his  picture 
he  always  refused,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  he 
nothing   but   vanity;  indeed,   so  frequently  ha 
pressed  on  this  point,  that  his  friends  were  reluci 
pelled  to  give  up  the  idea.     One  day  he  called  on 
business  of  our  church.     I  began  the  old  subject 
ing  him  to  allow  me  to  take  off  his  likeness.     '  ^ 
'  knowing  you  value  money  for  the  means  of  do 
you  will  grant  my  request,  I  will  engage  to  gi 
^ineas  for  the  first  ten  minutes  that  you  sit,  ar 
minute  that  exceeds  that  time  you  shall  receivi 
'  What ! '  said  Mr.  Wesley ;  '  do  I  understand 
that  you  will  give  me  ten  guineas  for  having 
taken  ?     Well,  I  agree  to  it.'     He  then  strippea 
uid  lay  on  the  sofa,  and  in  eight  minutes  1  h{ 
perfect  bust  I  had  ever  taken.     He  then  wasb 
md  I  counted  to  him  ten  guineas  into  his  hand, 
tie,   turning  to  his  companion,  '  I  never  till 
noney  so  speedily ;  but  what  shall  we  do  witl 
hen  wished  me  good  morning,  and  proceedec 

'^^      ^— -A   ^Kioot  that  Dreseri 
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by  eighteen  sliillings,  which  the  creditors  declared  should 
be  paid.     One  guinea  made  her  happy  !     They  then  pro- 
ceeded  on,   followed   by   the  blessings  of  the  now  happy 
mother.     On   Mr.    Wesley's   inquiring   of  Mr.   Barton,   his 
friend,  where  their  charity  was  most  needed,  he  replied  he 
knew  of  no  place  where  his  money  would  be  more  acceptable 
than  in  Giltspur  Street  Compter.    They  accordingly  repaired 
thither,  and  on  asking  the  turnkey  to  point  out  the  most 
miserable  object  under  his  care,  he  answered,  if  they  were 
come  in  search  of  poverty,  they  need  not  go  far.     The  first 
ward  they  entered  they  were  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
a  poor  wretch  who  was  greedily  eating  some  potato  skins.  On 
being  questioned,  he  infoimed  them  that  he  had  been  in  that 
situation,  supported  by  the  casual  alms  of  compassionate 
strangers,  for  several  months,  without  any  hope  of  release, 
and  that  he  was  confined  for  the  debt  of  half  a  guinea. 
On  hearing  this,  Mr.  Wesley  gave  him  a  guinea,  which  he 
received  with  the  utmost  gratitude,  and  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  liberated  with  half  a  guinea  in  his  pocket.  The 
poor  man,  on  leaving  his  place  of  confinement,  said,  *  Gentle- 
men, as  you  came  here  in  search  of  poverty,  pray  go  up- 
stairs, if  it  be  not  too  late.*     They  proceeded  thither,  and 
beheld  a  sight  which  called  forth  all  their  compassion.     On 
a  low  stool,  with  his  back  towards  them,  sat  a  man,  or  rather 
a  skeleton,  for  he  was  literally  nothing  but  skin  and  bone ; 
his  hand  supported  his  head,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  be 
riveted  on  the  opposite  comer  of  the  chamber,  where  lay 
stretched  out  on  a  pallet  of  straw  a  young  woman  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption,  apparently  lifeless,  with  an  infant 
by  her  side,  which  was  quite  dead.  Mr.  Wesley  immediately 
sent  for  medical  assistance,  but  it  was  too  late  for  the  unfor- 
tunate female,  who  expired  a  few  hours  afterwards,  from 
starvation,  as  the  docter  declared.     You  may  imagine,  my 
lord,  that  the  remaining  eight  guineas  would  not  go  far  in 
aiding  such  distress  as  this.     No  expense  was  spared  for  the 
relief  of  the  now  only  surviving  sufferer.     But  so  extreme 
was  the  weakness  to  which  he  was  reduced,  that  six  weeks 
elapsed  before  he  could  speak  sufficiently  te  relate  his  own 
history.     It  appeared  he  had  been  a  reputable  merchant, 
and  had  married  a  beautiful  young  lady,  eminently  accom- 
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wliicli  were  in  ni(^st])erfect  order.  They  all  wi 
dividend  exc«*])t  tlie  lawyer  who  owcmI   his 
to  this  merchant ;  the  sum  was  t\\\)  hundred 
for  which  he  obstinately  declared  lie  shouL 
It  was  in  vain  the  creditors  urged  him  to 
condition,  and  to  consider  his  great  res[ 
feeling  was  a  stranger  to  his  breast,  and  in 
remonstrances  he  was  hurried  away  to  pr: 
his  weeping  wife.    As  she  was  very  accom 
trived  to  maintain  herself  and  her  husban 
solely  by  the  use  of  her  pencil,  in  painting 
on  cards ;  and  thus  they  mana^d  to  put 
the  time  of  her  confinement,     fiut  so  loo 
ceeded  this  event,  that  she  was  complet 
from  exerting  herself  for  their  subsistence, 
savings  were  soon  expended  by  procurin 
which  her  situation  then  required.    The^ 
pawn  their  clothes,  and,  their  resources  fi 
themselves  at  last  reduced  to  absolute  star 
infant  had  just  expired  from  want,  and  tl 
was  about  to  follow  it  to  the  grave,  wher 
his  friend  entered ;  and,  as  I  before  said,  tl 
reduced  from  the  same  cause,  that,  withoi 
he  must  have  fallen  a  sacrifice ;  and  as 
was  not  for  doing  things  by  halves,  had  s 
with  this  case  of  extreme  misery,  he  wer 
nnd    informed   them   of  it.      They  were 
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could  not  move  his  compassion.  He  declared  the  merchant 
should  not  leave  prison  without  paying  him  every  farthing  ! 
Mr.  Wesley  repeated  his  visit  to  the  other  creditors,  who, 
considering  the  case  of  the  sufferer,  agreed  to  raise  the  sum 
and  release  him.  Some  gave  one  hundred  pounds,  others  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  another,  three  hundred  pounds.  The 
affairs  of  the  merchant  took  a  different  turn ;  Grod  seemed 
to  prosper  him,  and  in  the  second  year  he  called  all  his 
creditors  together,  thanked  them  for  their  kindness,  and 
paid  the  sum  so  generously  obtained.  Success  continuing 
to  attend  him,  he  was  enabled  to  pay  all  his  debts,  and 
afterwards  realized  considerable  property.  His  afflictions 
made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  that  he  de- 
termined to  remove  tne  possibility  of  others  suffering  from 
the  same  cause,  and  for  this  purpose  advanced  a  consider- 
able sum  as  a  foundation  sum  fer  the  release  of  small  debtors. 
And  the  very  first  person  who  partook  of  the  same  was  ih^ 
inexorable  lawyer"  This  remarkable  fact  so  entirely  con- 
vinced Lord  Shelboume  of  the  mistaken  opinion  he  had 
formed  of  Mr.  Wesley,  that  he  inmiediately  ordered  a  dozen 
of  busts  to  embellish  the  grounds  of  his  beautiful  residence. 
— Arvine'a  Cyclopcedia  of  Anecdote. 


PESTALOZZL—^'  NOT  WEARY  IN  WELL  DOING.*' 

Every  one  who  has  read  the  later  history  of  reformatories 
must  see  in  these  words  that  Pestalozzi  had  seized  the  right 
principle;  that  he  possessed  also  the  self-sacrifice  that  it 
demanded.  The  children  got  into  orderly  ways.  They 
learned  with  some  rapidity ;  the  better  class  returned  his 
loving  care  by  obedience  and  good  habits.  Meanwhile,  poor 
relations  came  clamorously  round  the  cloister  walls ;  they 
considered  they  had  done  the  schoolmaster  a  compliment 
by  letting  him  keep  the  children ;  they  insisted  on  being 
paid  an  equivalent  to  what  the  children  would  have  got  by 
begging.  They  were  rude ;  spoke  loud ;  hated  the  intruder ; 
set  him  down  as  an  educational  speculator.  So  it  lasted  for 
a  year,  and  then  the  cloisters  rung  again  with  French  arme, 
and  Pestalozzi  went  his  way.    "  Did  you  see  how  wretched 
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the  man  looked  to-day  ? "  said  one.  "  Ay,  ay ;  I  am  sorry ' 
for  the  poor  fool."  "  So  am  I ;  but  there  is  no  hope  for 
him  but  the  grave."  "  True,  neighbour ;  the  best  wc  can 
wish  him  is  to  die."  "  That,"  says  Pestalozzi,  "  was  the 
reward  of  my  work  at  Stanz."  Yet  the  last  glimpse  we 
have  of  him  is  in  a  public  Reformatory.  More  than 
twenty  years  before  he  went  to  Stanz  he  might  have  been 
seen  daily  among  a  crowd  of  beggar  children  in  his  house 
at  Neudorf.  He  made  a  few  discoveries  in  teaching,  spent 
his  little  fortune,  and  broke  up  the  establishment.  More 
than  twenty  years  after  the  folk  at  Stanz  had  wished  him 
in  his  grave,  he  stood  among  a  crowd  of  children  at 
Beug^n,  the  silver-haired  old  man  who  had  been  f&ted 
by  aU  Europe.  The  children  welcomed  him  by  singing; 
they  reached  him  an  oaken  wreath.  He  put  it  gently 
away,  saying, "  Crowns  are  not  for  me,  but  for  the  innocent." 
Then  they  sang  him  a  hjrmn  out  of  his  "  Lienhard  and 
Gertrud,"  till  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  with  choking 
voice  and  broken  words  he  hurried  out  of  the  room.  He 
had  outlived  all  his  projects ;  but  his  deep  human  love,  his 
desire  to  succour  the  wretched,  lived  on  in  him  warm  and 
impulsive  as  ever.  It  had  been  his  wish  that  "another 
generation  would  take  up  his  broken  strivings,  and  reach 
his  aim,  while  he  lay  in  the  grave."  And  at  Beuggen  he 
saw  part  of  that  wish  accomplished,  and  was  content. — 
Stevenson's  Working  and  Praying, 


VENNING,   THE  HOWARD   OF  RUSSIA, 

In  Russia  the  executioner  is  always  one  taken  from  among 

criminals.   K had  been  fourteen  years  knout-master.   He 

had  been  a  man  of  some  education,  and  in  his  youth  had 
served  as  assistant  in  one  of  the  churches.  After  a  while  he  had 
run  away,  and  had  then  lived  for  many  years  in  crime.  On 
being  sentenced  to  exile,  he  had  chosen  rather  to  accept  this 
office.  Long  as  he  had  held  it,  his  heart  was  not  devoid  of 
feeling.  He  was  much  given  to  drunkenness,  and  I  reasoned 
with  him  on  the  evil  of  such  a  course.  "  Do  you  know, 
K ,  that  drunkenness  is  a  sin  against  God,  that  it  is  a 
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violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  that  it  is  injurious  to 
the  health  ?"  He  replied  with  tears,  "  Sir,  you  know  what  my 
occupation  is ;  it  is  an  abomination  to  me,  and  I  fly  to  liquor 
to  banish  reflection."  His  tears  would  often  flow  when  alone 
in  his  cell.  I  have  watched  him  through  a  small  casement, 
unobserved.     I  saw  that  he  was  in  deep  distress,  walking 

up  and  down  in  a  state  of  fearful  agitation.     "  K ,"  I 

said,  "  you  are  unhappy."  "  How  can  I  be  otherwise  when 
I  think  of  my  past  and  present  state  ?  Oh  that  I  could  be 
set  free  to  join  my  poor  mother,  and  spend  the  remainder 
of  my  days  in  penitence !"  I  mentioned  his  case  to  the 
emperor  when  accompanying  his  Majesty  round  the  Litoffsky 
prison.     The  Emperor  ordered  me  to  draw  up  his  history. 

K concealed  nothing,  and  such  a  life  as  he  had  led  was 

a  fearful  one.  At  the  end  of  the  narrative  I  added  a  P.S. : 
"  Whoever  reads  this  will  condemn  him,  but  no  one  can  con- 
demn him  more  than  he  condemns  himself."     The  monarch 

ve  him  a  free  pardon,  and  he  joined  his  mother  at  Kazan. 

is  first  letter  from  thence  was  most  touching. — HenderaoTCs 
McTnorials  of  John  Venning. 


MB.    VENNING  AND   THE  EMPHESS  DOWAGER  OF 

RUSSIA, 

The  above  was  by  no  means  the  only  subject  on  which  Mr. 
Venning  had  occasion  to  write  to  St.  Petersburg  after  his 
return  home.  One  important  theme  was  the  formation  of  a 
Magdalen.  It  was  on  September  25, 1828,  that  the  Empress- 
mother  had  for  the  last  time  invited  him  to  take  tea  with 
her  at  the  palace,  and  she  had  then  made  known  her  wishes 
on  that  point.     *'  I  have  for  a  long  time,"  she  said,  "  had  a 

{)roject  lying  near  my  heart,  and  which  I  am  determined  to 
ulfil.  It  is  the  forming  of  a  Magdalen  for  the  reception  of 
the  numerous  class  of  lost  young  women  against  whom 
every  door  is  shut,  and  almost  every  heart.  I  request  you 
will  keep  this,  my  intention,  secret  until  you  have  prepared 
a  vierrunre,  and  drawn  up  rules.  When  these  are  ready  let 
me  know,  for  I  have  resolved  to  accomplish  something  for 
the  salvation  of  these  poor  castaways."  The  scenes  which. 
Mr.  Yenning  had  often  witnessed  in  t\iQ  EjBAis^xi^<^'^>Xsi^.^ 
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and  the  knowledge  that  the  unhappy  girla  discharged  from 
tliat  institution  were  sent  direct  to  the  workhouse,  where 
they  necessarily  came  in  contact  with  the  worst  of  characters, 
and  became  confirmed  in  their  evil  habits,  had  sufficiently 
convinced  )um  tliat  a  house  of  reception  for  penitents  was 
of  the  highest  importance.  On  further  conversing  with  her 
Imperial  Majesty,  it  was  iudced  advisable  to  lay  down  the 
plan  of  a  charity  that  should  "supply  the  deficiency  of 
others,  and  interfere  with  none."  It  was  intended  to  com- 
prise three  objects: — lat.  A  penitentiary  for  fallen  and 
aeseri^d  women  desirous  of  amending  Uieir  life  and  re- 
trieving their  character.  2nd.  A  reformatory  for  juvenile 
thieves  under  twelve  years  of  age,  3rd,  A  shelter  for  vaga- 
bond children,  also  under  twelve  years  of  age,  to  keep  them 
from  association  with  those  who  would  be  too  likely  to  take 
advantage  of  their  ignorance  and  inexperience.  "  Mon  Cher 
Mon.s.Viaui!ii^',"8iii<l  thi-  illii^ti-itius  Eiiipivs.s,  ■■  tlmc^  is  short; 
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fervently  to  the  Lord,  laid  the  matter  in  Hia  hand,  and  as  I 
rose  up  at  midnight  from  my  knees,  I  said,  with  a  voice 
that  almost  startled  me  in  the  quiet  room,  ''  Forward  now 
in  God! 8  na/me !"  From  that  moment  there  never  came  a 
thought  of  doubt  in  my  mind. — Stevenson's  Working  and 
Praying. 


FIRST  FRUITS  OF  IMMANUEL    WICHERN'S  RAGGED 

SCHOOL  IN  HAMBURG. 

And  so  it  was  he  was  waiting  there  for  these  poor  lost  children 
of  Hamburg,  and  that  afterwards  he  wrote,  in  words  that 
some  may  think  over-strong,  "  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Founder  of 
the  Rough  House."  On  the  8th  of  November  the  first  three 
boys  came;  by  the  end  of  December  there  were  twelve. 
They  varied  in  age  from  five  years  up  to  eighteen;  their 
variations  in  vice  were  not  so  great,  for  they  were  uniformly 
bad.  Eight  of  them  were  illegitimate ;  four  were  under  the 
influence  of  criminal  and  drunken  parents ;  one  lad  of  twelve 
was  known  to  the  police  by  ninety-two  thefts;  one  had 
escaped  from  prison ;  one  had  sinned  till  he  became  imbecile. 
They  were  aU  thoroi^ghly  wild  ;  lying  and  thieving  were 
their  second  nature.  They  were  poor  street  wanderers,  such 
as  may  be  seen  in  London  in  the  dreary  winter  nights 
crouching  in  doorways  and  under  bridges ;  little  heaps  of 
rags,  with,  perhaps,  bright,  hungry  eyes,  tnat  sparkle  on  you 
in  a  kind  of  savage  fear.  They  used  to  sleep  on  piles  of 
stones  or  steps ;  only,  said  one  who  slept  in  empty  carts,  the 
stars  awoke  me  in  winter,  for  they  looked  down  on  me  so 
clear  and  white.  There  was  a  shameless,  false,  little  beggar 
among  them,  a  poor  thing  deserted  by  his  mother,  and  who 
had  risen  to  be  the  leader  of  all  the  street  boys  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  notorious  pla^e.  There  was  a  boy  who  had 
been  treated  like  a  beast,  and  naturally  lived  like  a  beast ; 
his  so-called  adopted  parents  had  bought  him  for  £13;  the 
woman  was  an  idiot,  the  man  a  coarse  drunkard,  and  under 
them  he  lived  till  he  was  eighteen :  no  wonder  he  became 
shy,  full  of  mistrust,  naked  within  and  without.  A  boy  of 
twelve  declared  positively  that  he  believed  in  no  God,  much 
less  a  Saviour,  no  resurrection,  no  j\idg;ai^ii\»\  \i<b  W\  <^\i<:^ 
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laid  violent  hands  on  himself,  and  when  angry  he  threatened 
that  he  would  run  himself  through  with  a  knife  ;  frightful 
fits  of  passion  seized  upon  him,  culminating  in  one  which 
lasted  twelve  hours,  and  during  which  four  men  could 
scarcely  hold  him.  Before  he  came  he  used  to  be  chained  at 
sueli  times.  These  made  up  tlie  household  of  that  loving 
sun  and  mother.  Othei"S  followed  like  them  :  notorious  pick- 
pockets, vagabonds  who  from  very  vagabond^e  could  not 
speak  fluently,  young  housebreakers.  They  had  learned  to 
sleep  on  the  ice,  though  as  for  other  learning  they  could 
scaioely  count  two.  Tliey  woidd  eat  raw  meat,  potato  peel, 
swine's  drink,  May-bu"a,  tallow  for  greasing  shoes, — this  last 
with  peculiar  relish.  Two  of  them  were  from  a  kind  of  wild 
beast's  den,  a  cellar  inhabited  by  their  grandmother,  and 
where  thieves  and  beggars  of  every  sort  came  to  drink  brandy, 
and  pass  the  niglit  in  the  vilest  orgies,  A  girl  of  thirteen 
had  "  every  conceivable  bad  quality."  A  boy  of  the  same 
oudgellod  his  mother  Hu'lpli'ss  bv  a  sprained  hand^ 
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habituated  to  the  absence  of  common  morality  and  decency ; 
they  were  checked  by  the  rudest  and  most  barbarous  punish- 
ments, and  grew  up  to  be  more  like  beasts  than  men. 
"  Little  ones,"  said  a  mother  one  day,  "  what  makes  you  tell 
lies  ?  you  know  you  don't  need  to  do  it  now."  Another 
mother  used  to  seize  her  boy  by  the  feet,  sit  down  on  a  chair, 
and  "  pummel  the  ground  with  his  head ;  but  even  that," 
she  added  with  some  surprise,  "  did  him  no  good ;  and  so  I 
think  your  Rough-House  measures  will  scarcely  succeed." 
One  made  his  entry  by  throwing  down  all  the  little  boys  he 
could  find,  rushing  into  the  stalls,  driving  out  the  swine  with 
a  hallo,  and  himting  them  over  the  garden  beds  with  an  axe 
in  one  hand  and  a  spade  in  the  other.  They  were  brought 
up  familiar  with  the  scenes  of  the  Hamburg  dancing-booths, 
the  joys  of  street  theatres,  filthy  romances,  the  most  obscene 
ballads,  travesties  of  the  purest  hymns,  clever  parodies  of 
the  Bible  ;  there  could  scarcely  be  a  more  corrupt  atmosphere 
than  that  in  which  they  lived.  Some  of  them  had  to  be 
forbidden  to  speak  a  word  for  weeks  after  their  entrance. 
They  were  mostly  hopeless,  young  incorrigibles,  given  up 
by  everybody  who  had  tried  a  hand  upon  them.  And  this 
was  what  he  had  waited  and  prayed  for, — ^to  have  his  room 
filled  with  these ;  to  make  them  his  companions ;  to  see 
these  hard,  vicious  features  that  make  one  shudder.  He 
might  shrink  fi-om  them,  and  decline  the  sacrifice,  but  they 
were  certainly  of  the  right  stamp. — Stevenson's  Working 
and  Praijing, 

THE  REFORMATORIES  OF  JOSEPH  STUROE, 

He  descended  by  his  efforts  lower  still ;  he  loved  and  pitied 
the  children  in  the  gaol,  or  on  their  way.  to  the  gaol.  It 
was  in  the  year  1851  he  began  his  eflbrts  especially  to  rescue 
the  unfortunate.  He  met  with  Mr.  John  Ellis,  who  had 
been  ten  years  teaching  a  ragged  school  in  London,  and  em- 
ploying convicted  thieves  in  his  trade  as  a  shoemaker.  Mr. 
Sturge  arranged  with  him  to  come  down  to  Birmingham,  to 
aid  him  in  his  eflbrts  there.  He  took  a  house  in  Ryland 
Road,  Edgbaston ;  he  fitted  it  up,  and  then  went  to  Mr. 
Stephens,  the  superintendent  of  the  po^c^,  wsA  ^kA/^^^"^ 
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I  want  some  of  the  very  worst  boys  you  have  in  Birraing- 
ham."  Sixteen  of  the  most  notorious  offeuders  were  chosen; 
they  were  leaders  of  gangs  of  thieves,  regular  gaol-birds. 
The  police  almost  resented  tlie  taking  of  them  out  of  their 
hands.  Twelve  mouths  after,  one  of  the  magistrates,  Mr. 
Adderley.  pronounced  the  experiment  most  successful — he 
was  an  independent,  competent,  and  impartial  witness.  From 
the  commencement  there  had  not  been  a  single  failure. 
After  this  enconi-aging  commencement,  the  good  and  glorious 
man  bought  an  estate  at  Stoke  Prior,  near  Eromsgi-ove,  six- 
teen miles  from  Eirmingham,  and  he  devoted  it  entirely  to 
the  work  of  juvenile  reformation.  There  was  a  roomy 
farmhouse,  and  he  built  schoolrooms,  donnitories,  workshops, 
baths,  till  accommodation  was  provided  for  about  sixty  boys, 
— thus  he  reared  his  Outca.'its'  Home,  and  trained  them  to 
habits  of  industry  or  agricultui-al  labour,  pervading  the 
whole  place  with  Christian  love — encouraging  them  to  dili- 
gence  anil  thrift.     A  certain   poition  of  their 
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tained  a  promise  from  him  not  to  molest  their  persons  or 
property,  soon  threw  the  whole  town  in  flames.  Merchant- 
ships,  vast  stores  of  timber  and  com,  the  poor  fisherman's 
boat  and  nets,  the  small  farmer's  sheep  and  cattle,  the  scanty 
furniture  of  the  peasant's  hut,  they  were  all  plundered  bv 
the  British  soldier  and  sailor  when  the  flames  had  done  their 
work.  The  Times  of  the  day  said,  "  One  shriek  of  woe 
sounds  through  all  Finland  " — all  was  reduced  to  ruin  and 
ashes.  The  character  of  the  people — their  industry,  peace- 
fulness,  and  separation  from  the  scenery  of  the  war,  excited 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Sturge,  and  once  more  he  and  Thomas 
Harvey  set  out  upon  an  Excursion  of  benevolence.  They 
stopped  to  investigate  facts  for  themselves,  and  found  exas- 
peration and  burning  indignation  everywhere,  and  the  good 
feeling  towards  England  entirely  changed.     He  writes : — 

On  second  day  morning  we  saw  and  examined  several  cases  in 
which  the  British  had  plundered  the  poor  people ;  but  Thomas 
Harvey  has  taken  down  the  particulars  of  these,  and  you  can  get 
a  copy  of  them  on  our  return.  One  case  was  particularly  touching 
— ^that  of  a  poor  widow  of  very  interesting  appearance,  who  wept 
much  while  she  gave  her  statement,  which  was  that  the  British  had 
destroyed  her  husband's  little  vessel,  and  also  their  cargo  of  wood 
which  was  on  shore,  which  included  not  only  the  whole  of  their 
own  small  property  of  about  £50,  but  that  of  some  friends  who 
had  helped  them  to  build  the  vessel.  Her  husband  died  two  or 
three  months  ago,  of  what  would  be  called  a  broken  heart,  and  left 
her  with  a  child  of  four  years  of  age,  not  only  without  support, 
but  she  would  have  to  go  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  This 
was  fully  confirmed  by  oUiers. 

Again: — 

We  must  do  the  persons  we  examined  the  justice  to  say  that 
no  disposition  was  shown  to  exaggerate  their  grievances.  The 
merchants  did  not  obtrude  their  ovm  losses  on  our  notice,  and  we 
ascertained  them  only  by  direct  inquiry.  Need  it  be  said  that  it 
was  evident  that  the  reputation  of  our  country  had  suffered  deeply 
in  the  estimation  of  those  simple,  honest-hearted  people,  through 
the  lawless  proceedings  of  our  navy  ?  Formerly,  no  country  stood 
80  high  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  Finn ;  but  now,  as  one 
of  the  poor  fishermen  said  to  us,  '*  they  can't  think  of  the  Exk5^%^ 
as  before."    The  more  intelligent,  of  cotu^,  TxisAib  dc^\^<:>Nk<^T:&^  ^a^ 
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thus  :  "  The  navy  is  not  the  nation,"  and  "  There  are  rascals  in 
every  country,"'  etc.  F,  Uhdon  had  before  remarked  to  ua  that  the 
printing  of  100,000  copies,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
of  the  New  TestamoDt  and  the  Pealms,  in  tbeir  own  language, 
had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Finnieh  people  ;  bat  after  the 
ravages  committed  uu  the  property  of  unarmed  and  unoffending 
fishermen  and  peasants,  during  the  war,  the  cry  was  "Can  these  he 
the  English — our  friends  ?  "  to  which  he  sometimes  replied,  "  The 
English  who  send  you  the  Bible  are  not  the  same  persons  oe  tbo 
Engheh  who  cany  oa  the  war." 

Rttuniing  Iioine,  Joseph  Sturge  and  his  brother  issued 
an  appeal,  in  oi-dtsr  to  raise  funds  to  reimburse  the  poorest 
who  liad  been  so  despoiled — replacing  boats,  nets,  and  arti- 
cles which  constituted!  not  only  their  property  but  means 
of  subsistence.  Tliey  headed  their  ajipeal  with  £1,000,  and 
eventually  raised  X'9,000 ;  and  with  energy  and  discretion, 
I,  meal,  potatoes,  clothing  for  naked  chiJ<h-en,  and  seed 
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death  reached  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  there  was.  mourning 
and  tears  in  the  cottages  of  the  Finnish  peasants  and  fisher- 
men, and,  in  lines  we  cannot  quote,  Mr.  Whittier  has  beauti- 
fully commemorated  one  of  the  finest  sermons  on  the  text, 
"  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink." — Eclectic  Review  on  Joseph  Sturge, 


HOW  NOT  TO  DO  IT-^A   SCHOOLROOM  IN  A  RUSSIAN 

DESERT 

At  Pipis,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle,  and  residence  of  its 
captain.  Dr.  Wagner  was   struck  by  the  appearance  of  a 
handsome  modem  building;   and  soon  he  learned,  to  his 
astonishment,  that  it  was  a  district  school  erected  by  the 
former  governor.  General  Von  Rosen.     A  school  in  this  wild 
district,  scantily  peopled  with  rude  Tartars  and  Armenians, 
seemed  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  circulating  library  in  an 
Ojibbeway  village.      He  proceeded  forthwith  to  visit  the 
seminary,  whose  folding  doors  stood  invitingly  open.     The 
spacious  halls  were  uniiimished  and  untenanted;  over  the 
mouldy  walls  spiders  spread  their  webs  with  impunity ;  the 
air  was  damp,  the  windows  were  broken,  and  a  great  lizard 
scuttled  out  of  sight  upon  the  traveller  s  intrusion.     There 
were  neither  benches  nor  desks,  teachers  nor  pupils;   nor 
had  there  ever  been  any  of  these,  said  a  Cossack  lieutenant, 
whose  horses  were  feeding  in  the  courtyard.      The  school- 
house  was  a  mere  impromptu,  in  honour  of  the  Russian 
Emperor.     In  many  countries,  when  the  sovereign  travels, 
his  progress  is  celebrated  by  triumphal  arches,  garlands,  and 
illuminations.     In  Russia  it  is  different.    Nicholas  is  known 
to  prefer  use  to  ornament,  and  when  he  visits  the  remote 
provinces  of  his  vast  dominions,  his  lieutenants  and  gover- 
nors strain  their  ingenuity  to  make  him  credit  the  advance 
of  civilization  and  the   prosperity   of  his   subjects.      The 
property-men  are  set  to  work,  and  edifices  spring  up,  more 
solid,  but  at  present  scarcely  more  useful,  than  the  paste- 
board mansions  on  a  theatrical  stage.     On  his  approach  to 
Tefflis,  the  school  was  run  up  in  all  haste,  and  plans  and 
schemes   were   shown  for  the    education    of   Tartar    aiid 
Armenian.    Languages  and  every  branch  of  kxLO^\^d^  ^^^c^ 
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to  be  taught,  and  raoney  was  to  be  given  to  the  people  to 
induce  them  to  send  their  children  to  the  liall  of  learning. 
"  The  project  was  splendid,"  said  the  Cossack  officer  to  Dr. 
Wagner,  "but  there  the  matter  rested.  No  sooner  had  the 
Emperor  seen  the  school-house,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction, 
than  the  hands  of  masons  and  carpenters  seemed  suddenly 
crippled.  Not  another  rouble  reached  Pipis  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  piiilanthropical  work,  the  architect  took  himself 
off,  and  we  took  possession  of  the  empty  house.  The  court- 
yard is  convenient  for  our  horses,  and  in  the  hot  summer  days 
my  Cossacks  find  it  pleasant  lying  in  the  cool  halls."  Not 
ail  the  acuteness,  foresight,  and  far-sightedness,  and  many 
kingly  quahties  which  combine  to  render  Nicholas  the  most 
remarkable  of  existing  monarchs,  can  protect  from  such 
impositions  as  this  the  sovereign  of  so  extensive  a  country 
as  Kussia.  In  vain  may  the  Czar,  indefatigable  upon  the 
road,  visit  the  remotest  comers  of  his  dominions  ;  unless  he 
do  so  incognito,  after  the  fashion  of  Haroun  Alraschid,  he 
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then  married,  and  rented  a  farm  at  £30.  But  the  farm  was 
unsuccessful ;  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  lost  nearly- 
all  his  little  property.  He  then  went  to  a  cottage,  passed 
nine  years  in  it,  and  with  two  acres  of  land  and  his  right  of 
common  he  kept  two  cows  and  lived  in  comfort :  the  common 
was  enclosed,  and  he  had  to  seek  a  new  habitation ;  he  had 
six  children,  and  his  wife  was  ready  to  lie  in.  He  went  to 
Mr.  Fairfax,  and  told  him  if  he  would  let  him  have  a  bit  of 
ground  he  would  show  him  the  fashions  on  it :  the  slip  of 
mnd  he  asked  for  was  exactly  a  rood.  Mr.  Fairfax  inquired 
into  his  character,  and  let  him  have  the  land ;  there,  then, 
with  a  very  little  help  from  his  neighbours,  he  built  a  house, 
enclosed  his  ground  with  a  hedge,  planted  his  garden.  So 
much  good  sense  and  propriety  did  he  display,  that  Mr. 
Fairfax  told  him  he  should  live  rent-free.  His  answer  was 
significant:  "Now,  sir,  you  have  a  pleasure  in  seeing  my 
cottage  and  garden  neat,  why  should  not  other  squires  see 
their  cottages  and  gardens  as  nice  about  them  ?  The  poor 
would  then  be  happy,  and  would  love  them  and  the  place 
where  they  lived ;  but  now  every  nook  of  land  is  to  be  let 
to  the  great  farmers,  and  nothing  left  for  the  poor  but  to  go 
to  the  parish."  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  called  upon  him  when 
he  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  and  saw  him  in  his  cottage 
and  garden,  and  has  riven  us  a  description  of  the  happiness 
of  the  cottage  and  wie  scene.  He  had  lived  happily  with 
his  wife  forty-five  years,  earned  from  12«.  to  18s.  per  week, 
by  task-work ;  "  but  to  be  sure,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  grand 
character  in  all  this  country."  His  childi'en  had  been  well 
brought  up,  and  were  thriving  in  the  world.  Upon  his  rood 
of  ground  he  had  fifteen  apple  trees,  one  greengage,  three 
winsome  plum  trees,  two  apricot  trees,  currants,  gooseberries, 
and  beehives.  He  reared  from  his  garden  abundance  of 
common  vegetables,  and  about  forty  bushels  of  potatoes 
annually.  Now  suppose  when  this  man  had  left  his  cottage 
the  rood  of  land  had  been  denied  him — suppose  he  had  been 
turned  adrift  on  the  world,  his  wife  pregnant — he  would 
have  gone  to  the  workhouse,  have  lost  heart  and  hope,  and 
finally,  instead  of  being  an  example  to  the  neighbourhood, 
he  would  have  been  a  burden.  And  there  are  unsightly 
and  unprofitable  acres  and  wastes  that  might  yet  t^^^st^ 
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such  nnble  iiidiistry.  Sir  Thumas  BDman]  says,  sunnning 
up  tin;  wbiik-  liistwiy,  five  sucli  acres  would  afford  habitation 
and  comfurt  to  twenty  families  like  Britton  Abbot's;  the 
(|uaiter  of  an  w-k  granted  him  waa  not  worth  one  shilling 
wlii'ii  it  came  into  his  hands. — Paxtoii  Hood's  (18(jl)  Tlie 
Afjra.Kl  llx  Aivhlkds. 


A  CHAPEL  COLLECTOR. 
Hearing  tliat  a  luece  of  ground  had  been  left  by  a  person 
who  died  at  Old  Penahar,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
Methodist  rhapcl  upon  in  the  village,  William  applied  for  it. 
anil  i'].i;i!ii.  .1  |.. -.■..■,Mon.  Such  was  his  anxiety  for  the 
wi*ir,ii.  1  I  ■  .  I'l-',  that  he  not  only  personally  superin- 
ti-ii'l' '  '    :i  t.be  erection,  but  went  far  and  near  to 

solirii  .III-.  r,[.r:  u.  In  complete  the  work.  Though  Penshar 
wii^.  till  nlilci-  |)iracliin<f-ipliicc,  Sliiney  Row,  lieing  more 
lixiki'il  upon  1 
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as  it  is  in  Jesus."  This  was  language  the  full  force  of  which 
Sir  Harry  was  incapable  of  appreciating ;  and  as  he  seemed 
to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  and  William  was  anxious  to  secure 
his  name  as  a  subscriber,  he  observed — ^knowing  that  it 
would  give  weight  to  the  object,  and  improve  the  morals  of 
the  men  employed  in  the  collieries  on  his  estate, — "  I  will 
give  a  hundred  pounds.  Sir  Harry,  for  every  hundred  you 
wiU  subscribe."  Sir  Hany  was  pleased  with  the  simplicity 
and  generosity  of  the  good  man,  and  kindly,  though  not  to 
the  extent  of  William  s  wish  and  daring,  met  the  request 
by  subscribing  to  the  erection  of  the  building.  On  William 
returning  home  from  some  of  his  begging  excursions,  he 
very  often  wept  while  at  his  meals,  overpowered  with 
grateful  feeling  for  the  favour  which  the  Supreme  Being 
gave  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  his  ready  access  to 
their  hearts.  The  chapel  was  soon  reared,  several  persons 
connected  themselves  with  the  society,  and  over  these  Wil- 
liam watched  with  paternal  tenderness. — Coleman  Collier'a 
Oatherings  from  the  Fit  Heaps, 


"  WHJSL,  I  MUN  GIE  YE  A  LIFT.'' 

Dr.  Raffles  had  one  or  two  amusing  stories  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  tell  of  his  visits  to  collect  money  on  behalf  of 
the  college.  On  one  occasion,  in  company  with  Mr.  Had- 
field,  he  went  to  call  on  an  old  and  wealthy,  but  somewhat 
eccentric,  gentleman,  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Lees,  of  Oldham. 
They  found  him  at  home,  smoking  his  pipe,  and,  after  a 
time,  opened  fire  upon  him  in  reference  to  tne  college.  Dr. 
Raffles  and  Mr.  Hadfield  successively  enlarged  upon  the 
prospective  benefits  of  the  projected  institution,  but  ap- 

Earently  to  little  purpose,  for  all  they  could  extract  from  Mr. 
ices  was,  "  Weel,  I  mun  gie  ye  a  lift ;  I  mun  gie  ye  a  lift;" 
but  what  was  the  extent  of  the  "  lift  "  was  wholly  left  in 
the  dark.  Mr.  Hadfield  enlarged  upon  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment by  instalments  as  very  desirable ;  but  Mr.  Lees  only 
said,  "  Weel,  I  mun  gie  ye  a  lift ;"  adding,  "  IVe  two  causes 
at  the  assizes ;  I  mun  see  how  they  turn  out."  At  lengthy 
the  talking  being  somewhat  exhaustive,  \/e&i^%a  ^j^^i^st 
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and  brought ;  and,  after  some  more  conversation,  the  two 
visitoi-s  depaiied,  Mr.  Lees  saying,  "Haply  I  might  call  some 
day  at  Mr.  Hadfield's  office  in  Manchester."  On  leaving. 
Mr.  Hadtield  expressed  an  opinion  not  very  favourable 
as  to  the  probable  result  of  the  visit ;  while  Dr.  Raffles, 
on  the  other  hand,  said  he  would  give  £100  for  it.  Weeks 
and  months  rolled  by,  when,  upon  a  certain  morning,  Mr. 
Lees  walked  into  Mr.  Hadfield's  office,  and  on  being  shown 
into  the  presence  of  that  gentleman,  he  said,  "  Weel,  Mr. 
Hadfield,  I've  come  about  tlie  college;"  and,  pulling  out  a 
large  pocketbook.  apparently  well  lined  \vith  notes,  he 
said,  "  You  said  you'd  take  it  in  'stalments,"  and  inserting 
hja  finger  among  the  notes,  speedily  pulled  out  one  fur  £100, 
and  presented  it  to  Mr.  Hadfielt^  saying,  "  Here's  th'  first 
'stalntent ;"  then,  taking  another  <Kp,  he  drew  out  a  second 
note  for  the  same  amount,—"  Here's  th'  second  'stalment ;" 
and  so  with  two  other  notes,  till  ho  counted  £400  down  on 
Mr.  Hadfield's  desk  in  "  'stalments  ; "  and,  having  done  so, 
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the  name  of  Jenner,  and  to  thank  the  Great  Spirit  fbr  be- 
stowing upon  him  so  much  wisdom  and  so  much  benevo- 
lence. We  send  with  this  a  belt  and  string  of  waraputn,  in 
token  of  our  acceptance  of  your  blessed  gift,  and' we  beseech 
the  Great  Spirit  to  take  care  of  you  in  this  world  and  in 
the  land  of  spirits. — Stewart's  Collections  and  Recollections. 


ADMIRABLE  LETTER   OF  BISHOP  BUTLER. 

My  good  Friend,— I  should  .have  been  mighty  glad  of 
the  favour  of  a  visit  from  you  when  you  were  in  town.  I 
thank  you  for  your  kind  congratulations,  though  I  am  not 
without  my  doubts  and  fears  how  far  the  oc<»^on  of  them 
is  a  real  subject  of  congratulation  to  me.  Increase  of  fortime 
is  insignificant  to  one  who  thought  he  Iwtd.  enough  before ;  and 
I  foresee  many  difficulties  in  the  station  I  am.  coming  into, 
and  no  advantage  worth  thinking  of,  except  some  greater 
power  of  being  serviceable  to  others ;  and  whether  this  be 
an  advantage,  entirely  depends  on  the  use  one  shall  make 
of  it :  I  pray  God  it  may  be  a  good  one.  It  would  be  a 
melancholy  thing,  in  the  close  of  me,  to  have  no  reflections 
to  entertain  oneself  with,  but  that  one  had  spent  the 
revenues  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham  in  a  sumptuous  course 
of  living,  and  enriched  one^s  friends  with  the  promotions  of 
it,  instead  of  having  really  set  oneself  to  do  good  and  pro- 
mote worthy  men ;  yet  this  right  use  of  fortime  and  power 
is  more  difficult  than  the  generality  of  even  good  people 
think,  and  requires  both  a  guard  upon  oneself,  and  a  strength 
of  mind  to  withstand  solicitations,  greater,  I  wish  I  may  not 
find  it,  than  I  am  master  of.  I  pray  God  preserve  your 
health,  and  am  always,  dear  sir^ 

Your  affectionate  brother  and  servant, 

Joseph  Durham. 

BartUtis  Life  of  Bishop  Butler. 


MEND   TOUR  OWN  FAULTS. 

A  GENTLEICAN  riding  along  the  road,  passed  by  a  knock  (^ 
field  of  furze)  in  wUch  a  man  was  8tub\)mg\  ^Aidi  iox  ^n^t^ 
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Btroko  he  gave  with  liia  hoc,  he  cried  out  in  a  reproachful 
tone,  "  Oh,  Atiain ! "  The  gentleman  stopped  Iiis  horse,  and 
calling  the  labourer  to  him,  inquired  the  reason  of  his  saying 
"  Oh,  Adam  ! "  "  Why,  please  your  honour,"  said  the  man, 
"  ouly  for  Adam  I  would  have  no  occasion  to  labour  at  all ; 
had  he  and  Eve  been  less  curious,  none  of  us  need  earn  our 
bread  in  the  aweat  of  our  brow."  "  Very  good,"  said  the 
gentleman,  "  call  at  uiy  house  to-morrow."  The  man  waited 
on  him  the  next  day,  and  the  gentleman  took  him  into  a 
splendid  apartment,  adjoining  a  most  beautiful  garden,  and 
asked  him  would  he  wish  \o  live  there.  The  son  of  Adam 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  "  Very  well,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"  you  shall  want  for  nothing.  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper 
of  the  choicest  viands  shall  be  laid  before  you  every  day, 
and  you  may  amuse  yourself  in  the  garden  whenever  you 
pleaye.  But  mind  you  are  to  enjoy  all  this  on  one  condition, 
that  you  look  not  under  the  pewter  plate  that  lies  on  the 
table."     The  man  was  oveijoyed  at  his  good  fortune,  and 
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that  followed  him  was  a  son,  Sophronicus,  an  ill-favoured 
youn^  man,  a  mechanic  of  humble  rank.  'He  was  one  of  the 
few  that  understood  the  dark  Oriental  doctrines  of  the  sage, 
when  he  spoke  of  Grod,  Man,  Freedom,  (loodness,  of  the  Life 
that  never  dies.  The  young  man  saw  these  doctrines  were 
pregnant  with  actions,  and  would  one  day  work  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  men,  disinheriting  man,  an  ancient  sin 
now  held  legitimate. 

So  he  said  to  himself,  when  he  saw  a  man  rich  or  famous, 
"  Oh  that  I  also  were  rich  and  famous,  I  would  move  the 
world  so  soon.  Here  are  sins  to  be  plucked  up  and  truths 
to  be  planted.  Oh  that  I  could  do  it  all,  I  would  mend  the 
world  right  soon."  Yet  did  nothing  but  wait  for  wealth 
and  fame.  One  day  the  sage  heard  mm  complain  with  him- 
self, and  said,  "  Young  man,  thou  speakest  as  silly  women. 
The  Gospel  of  God  is  writ  for  all.  Lei  him  that  would  move 
the  world  move  first  himself.  He  that  would  do  good  to 
men  begins  with  what  tools  God  gives  him,  and  gets  more 
as  the  work  gets  on.  It  asks  neither  wealth  nor  fame  to 
live  out  a  noble  life,  at  the  end  of  the  lane  in  Athens. 
Make  thy  light  thy  life;  thy  thought  action:  others  will 
come  roimd.  Thou  askest  a  place  to  stand  on  hereafter 
and  move  the  world.  Foolish  young  man,  take  it  where 
thou  standest,  and  begin  now.  So  tne  work  shall  go  for- 
ward. Reform  thy  little  self,  and  thou  hast  begun  to  reform 
the  world.    Fear  not  thy  work  shall  die ! " 

The  youth  took  the  hint ;  reformed  himself  of  his  coarse- 
ness, his  sneers,  of  all  meanness  that  was  in  him.  His  idea 
became  his  life ;  and  that  blameless  and  lovely.  His  truth 
passed  into  the  public  mind  as  the  sun  into  the  air.  His 
influence  passes  like  morning,  from  continent  to  continent, 
and  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  blessed  by  the  light  and 
warmed  by  the  life  of  Socrates,  though  they  know  not  his 
name. — Theodore  Parker. 


ARCHBISHOP   USHER.-^THE  NEW  COMMANDMENT. 

Archbishop  Usher  was  accustomed  to  visit  his  clergy  un- 
expectedly, and  see  how  they  were  employed,  and  how  their 
flocks  taxodi.  On  one  occasion  he  went  in  ^^ni^,  9sA\^^^^^ 
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alms  at  a  curate's  house.  The  cuiate  waa  out  upon  hu  doty; 
but  his  prudent  wife  soondly  lectured  the  uoknovnold  man, 
though  she  gave  him  relief.  "  For  shame,  old  man,  at  theas 
years  to  go  beegiug ;  these  aie  not  the  usual  finits  of  an 
honest,  industnous,  and  godly  life.  Tell  me,  old  man,  how- 
many  commandments  there  are  ? "  The  old  man,  with  seem- 
ing confusion,  stammered  out,  "  Eleven."  "  I  thought  so," 
said  she ;  "  go  thy  ways,  old  man ;  and  here,  take  t£^  bo(^ 
with  thee,  and  learn  thy  catochiam ;  and,  when  next  you  are 
asked,  say  ten."  The  archbishop  took  his  departure,  and 
had  it  formally  announced  that  he  should  preach  the  next 
day  at  the  parish  church.  The  mcnning  came ;  little  thought 
the  good  woman  that  the  archbishop  was  the  old  alma  b^^ar 
till  Be  gave  his  text  and  comment,  "A  new  commandment 
give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another."  "  It  should  Beem," 
begins  the  sermon,  "  by  this  text,  that  there  are  eleven  com- 
mandmenta."  The  "  old  man "  was  recognized,  and  the 
I'.urnto'M  wile  ackiiciwlo'I^'ed,  with  aoiueahame  ti)  herself,  that 
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now,  said  he,  turning  to  the  trembling  shoemaker,  bring  me 
such  another  pair  of  belts,  and,  instead  of  walking  under  the 
gallows,  we  shall  try  how  you  can  swing  upon  it. 

/SAoemofcer.  Please  your  Excellency,  1  have  done  my  best. 

Dictator.  Well,  bribon,  if  this  be  your  best,  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  see  that  you  never  again  mar  a  bit  of  the  State's 
leather.  The  belts  are  of  no  use  to  me ;  but  they  will  do 
very  well  to  hang  you  upon  the  little  framework  which  the 
grenadier  will  show  you. 

Shoemaker,  God  bless  your  Excellency,  the  Lord  forbid  !  I 
am  your  vassal,  your  slave :  day  and  night  have  I  served 
and  will  serve  my  lord ;  only  rive  me  two  days  more  to 
make  the  belts :  y  por  el  alma  de  un  triste  zapat^o  (by  the 
soul  of  a  shoemaker)  I  will  make  them  to  your  Excellency's 
liking. 

Dictator.  OS  with  him,  sentinel ! 

Sentinel.  Venga,  bribon !  come  along,  rascal. 

Shoemaker.  Senor  Excelentisimo,  this  very  night  I  will 
make  the  belts  according  to  your  Excellency's  pattern. 

Dictator.  Well,  you  shall  have  till  the  morning ;  but  still 
you  must  pass  under  the  gibbet;  it  is  a  salutary  process, 
and  may  at  once  quicken  the  work  and  improve  the  work- 
manship. 

Sentinel.  Vamonx)8,  bribon  ;  the  supreme  commands  it. 

Off  was  the  shoemaker  marched;  he  was,  according  to 
orders,  passed  and  repassed  imder  the  ^bbet,  and  then  al- 
lowed to  retire  to  his  stall. — Carlyle'a  MxsceUaniea,  vol.  iv. 


THE  MISDIRECTED  LETTER.^AN  UNINTENDED 

READING. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bulkley,  of  Colchester,  Connecticut,  was  famous 
in  his  day  as  a  casuist  and  sage  counsellor.  A  church  in  his 
neighbourhood  had  fallen  into  unhappy  divisions  and  con- 
tentions, which  they  were  unable  to  adjust  among  themselves 
They  deputed  one  of  their  number  to  the  venerable  Bulkley 
for  his  services,  with  a  request  that  he  would  send  it  to 
them  in  writing.  The  matters  were  taken  into  serious  con- 
sideration, and  the  advice,  with  much  deliberation,  committed 
to  writing.    It  so  happened  that  Mr.  BulkloiY  ^^^^  ^  ^%s:ts^ 
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ui  ail  extreme  jiart  of  tlie  town,  upon  which  he  entruBted 
a  tenant.  In  subscribing  tlie  two  letters,  the  one  for  the 
Churxrli  was  directed  to  the  tenant,  and  the  one  for  the 
tenant  to  the  Cliurch.  The  Cliurch  was  convened  to  hear 
the  advice  which  was  to  settle  all  their  disputes.  The 
Moderator  read  aa  follows:  "  Ymi  imll  see  to  the  repair  of 
the  fences,  tluit  they  be  bviH  high  amd  atrong,  and  you  will 
take  spaAal  care  0/  the  old  blade  bull."  This  mystical  advice 
puzzled  the  Cliurch  at  first,  hut  an  interpreter  among  the 
more  discerning  ones  was  soon  found,  who  said,  "  Bretiiren, 
this  is  the  very  advice  we  most  need ;  the  direction  to  repair 
the  fences,  is  to  admonish  us  to  take  good  heed  in  the  ad- 
mission and  gfivemment  of  our  members ;  we  must  guard 
the  Cfiurch  by  our  Master's  laws,  and  keep  out  strange 
cattle  from  the  fold.  And  we  must  in  a  particular  maimer 
set  a  watchful  guarJ  ovt-r  the  devil,  the  old  black  bull,  wlio 
has  done  so  much  Jiurt  of  late."  All  perceived  the  wisdom 
and   fitness   of  Mr.  Bulkley's   advice,   and   resolved   to   l.>e 
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"  Well,  well,  it's  an  odd  whim ;  but  if,  on  reflection,  I  can 
grant  your  request  without  prejudice  to  His  Majesty's  service, 
I  will  do  it."  The  next  day  the  chaplain  renewed  his  peti- 
tion.    "  Well,"  said  he, "  if  Captain  S- will  make  a  public 

apology,  I  will  overlook  his  conduct."  The  chaplain  in- 
stantly got  into  a  boat,  and  rowed  to  Captain  S — — 's  ship. 
He  met  him  with  a  frown  on  his  countenance ;  but  when 
the  chaplain  told  him  his  errand,  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye, 

and  talong  him  by  the  hand,  he  said,  "  Mr. ^  I  really 

don't  imderstand  your  religion,  but  I  understand  your  con- 
duct, and  I  thank  you."  The  affair  blew  over,  and  he  urged 
the  chaplain  to  preach  on  board  his  ship. — 2%e  BibluxU 
Treasury, 

THE   WIDOWS  LAMP. 

Some  years  ago  there  dwelt  a  widow  in  a  lonely  cottage  on 
the  sea-shore.  All  around  her  the  coast  was  rugged  and 
dangerous ;  and  many  a  time  was  her  heart  melted  by  the 
sight  of  wrecked  fishing  boats  and  coasting  vessels,  and  the 
piteous  cries  of  wrecked  human  beings.  One  stormy  night, 
when  the  howling  wind  was  making  her  loneliness  more 
lonely,  and  her  mind  was  conjuring  up  what  the  next  morn- 
ing light  might  disclose,  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  her. 
Her  cottage  stood  on  an  elevated  spot,  and  her  window 
looked  out  upon  the  sea ;  might  she  not  place  her  lamp  by 
that  window,  that  it  might  be  a  beacon  light  to  warn  some 
poor  mariner  off  the  coast  ?  She  did  so.  All  her  life  after, 
during  the  winter  nights,  her  lamp  burned  at  the  window ; 
and  many  a  poor  fisherman  had  cause  to  bless  God  for  the 
widow's  lamp— many  a  crew  was  saved  from  perishing. — 
The  Biblical  Treasury, 


THE  HERMIT  AND   THE  MINSTREL. 

A  CERTAIN  holy  anchorite  had  passed  a  long  life  in  a  cave  of 
the  Thebaid,  remote  from  all  communion  with  men ;  and  es- 
chewing, as  he  would  the  gates  of  hell,  even  the  very  pre- 
sence of  a  woman ;  and  he  fasted  and  prayed,  and  performed 
many  and  severe  penances ;  and  his  whole  thought  was  how 
he  should  make  himself  of  account  in  the  s\%\i\i  oi  QiqAl^^^ 
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he  might  enter  into  His  paradise.  And  having  lived  this 
life  for  threescore  and  ten  years,  he  was  puffed  up  with  the 
notion  of  hia  own  great  virtue  and  sanctity,  and.  like  to  St, 
Anthony,  he  besought  the  Lord  to  show  him  what  saiut  he 
should  emulate  as  greater  than  himself,  thinking  perhaps  in 
his  heart  that  the  Loid  would  answer  that  none  was  greater 
or  holier.  And  the  same  night  the  angel  of  God  appeared 
to  him,  and  said,  "  If  thou  wouldst  excel  aJl  others  in  virtue 
and  sanctity,  thou  must  strive  to  be  like  a  cei-tain  minstrel 
who  goes  begging  and  singing  from  door  to  door."  And  the 
holy  man  was  in  great  astonishment,  and  he  arose  and  took 
hia  staff,  and  ran  forth  in  search  of  this  minstrel ;  and  when 
be  had  found  him,  he  questioned  him  earnestly,  saying, 
"  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  my  good  brother,  what  good  works 
thou  hast  performed  in  thy  lifetime,  and  by  what  prayera 
and  penances  thou  hast  made  thyself  acceptable  to  God  ? " 
And  the  man,  greatly  wondering  and  ashamed  to  be  ques- 
tioned, hung  down  hia  head  as  he  replied,  "  I  beseech  thee. 
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good  in  all  my  life ;  and  yet  they  call  me  a  man  of  God, 
and  thou  art  only  a  poor  minstrel ! " — A  Parable  from  St. 
Jerome,  in  Mrs,  Jameson's  Commxmpla^ce  Book, 


LATENT  LIGHT. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Dr.  Buckland,  George  Stephenson, 
and  Sir  William  Follett  were  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  party  had  just  returned  f5rom  church,  and  were  standing 
together  on  the  terrace  near  the  hall,  when  they  observed  in 
the  distance  a  railway  train  flashing  along,  throwing  behind 
it  a  long  line  of  white  steam.  "  Now,  Jiuckland,"  said  Mr. 
Stephenson,  "  I  have  a  poser  for  you.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  power  that  is  driving  thatjbrain  ? "  "  Well,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  I  suppose  it  is  one  of  your  big  engines."  "  But 
what  drives  the  engine  ? "  "  Oh,  very  likely  a  canny  New- 
castle driver !"  "  What  do  you  say  to  the  light  of  the  sun  ?" 
"  How  can  that  be  ? "  asked  the  doctor.  "  It  is  nothing  else," 
said  the  engineer ;  "  it  is  light  bottled  up  in  the  earth  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  years — light  absorbed  by  plants  and 
vegetables  being  necessary  for  the  condensation  of  carbon 
during  the  process  of  their  growth,  if  it  be  not  carbon  in 
another  form, — and  now,  after  being  buried  in  the  earth  for 
long  ages  in  fields  of  coal,  that  latent  light  is  again  brought 
forth  and  liberated  —  made  to  work,  as  in  that  locomo- 
tive, for  great  human  purposes."  Like  a  flash  of  light  it 
illuminated  in  an  instant  an  entire  field  of  science.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  British  Scientific  Association,  Sir  D. 
Brewster  exhibited  a  piece  of  chalcedony,  in  which  a 
minute  landscape  could  be  seen.  If  kept  in  total  darkness 
for  four  hours,  this  marvellous  picture  vanished,  but  reap- 

f)eared  as  vivid  as  ever  on  ten  minutes*  exposure  to  the  sun- 
ight ;  proving  that  not  only  could  a  design  be  mysteriously 
insinuated  into  the  interior  of  the  mineral,  but  that  light 
could  be  stored  up  therein,  and  produced  at  will.  It  was 
surmised  that  this  effect  had  been  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitrate  of  silver — salts  of  silver  being,  as  all  photographers 
well  know,  very  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  light. — The 
Biblical  Treasury, 
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SIR    CHARLES  BELL'S  SURGICAL   CAMPAIQN  AFTER 

THE  RATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 
"  I  HAVE  just  returned  from  seeing  the  French  wounded  re- 
ceived in  tlicir  hospital ;  and  could  you  see  them  laid  out 
naked,  or  nearly  so.  a  hundred  in  a  row  of  low  beds  on  the 
ground — tliough  wounded,  exhausted,  beaten — you  would 
still  conclude  with  me  that  these  were  men  capable  of  march- 
ing unopposed  from  the  west  of  Europe  to  the  east  of  Asia. 
Strong,  thick -set,  hardy  veterans,  brave  spirits,  and  »insub- 
dued,  as  they  cast  their  wild  glances  upon  you — ^their  black 
eyes  and  brown  cheeks  finely  contrasted  with  the  fresh 
sheets— you  would  much  admire  their  capacity  of  adaptation. 
These  fellows  were  brought  from  the  field  Mler  lying  many 
days  on  the  ground, — many  dying,  many  in  the  agony, 
many  miserably  racked  wfth  pain  and  spasms ;  and  the  next 
mimics  his  fellow,  and  gives  it  a  tune,  Aha,  vous  Ckaniz  Men! 
How  they  are  \vounJ^-a  yuu  will  sc-e  iu  my  notes :  l.mt  T  11 
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monly  impressive  about  the  whole  effect.  This  is  the  second 
Sunday  after  the  battle,  and  many  are  not  yet  dressed. 
There  are  20,000  woimded  in  this  town,  besides  those  in  the 
hospitals,  and  the  many  in  the  other  towns;  only  3,000 
prisoners;  80,000,  they  say,  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
sides."  Charles  Bell,  on  his  return  to  his  domestic  hearth, 
sought  once  more  to  recapitulate  his  impressions  and  feelings 
during  his  surgical  campaign,  and  wrote  thus  to  Francis 
Homer : — 

London,  July,  1815. 
My  dear  Homer, — ^I  write  this  to  you,  after  being  some  days  at 
home  engaged  in  my  usual  occupations,  and  consequently  disen- 
enchanted  of  the  horrors  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  I  feel  relief  in 
this,  for  certainly  if  I  had  written  to  you  from  Brussels,  I  should 
have  appeared  very  extravagant.  An  absolute  revolution  took  place 
in  my  economy,  body  and  soul,  so  that  I  who  was  known  to  require 
eight  hours'  sleep,  found  three  hours  and  a  half  sufficient,  after 
a  day  of  the  most  painful  excitement  and  bodily  exertion.  After  I 
had  been  five  days  engaged  with  the  prosecution  of  my  object,  I 
found  that  the  best  cases — that  is,  the  most  horrid  wounds  left  totally 
without  assistance — were  to  be  found  in  the  hospital  of  the  French 
wounded.  This  hospital  was  only  forming  ;  they  were  even  then 
bringing  in  these  poor  creatures  from  the  woods.  It  is  impossible 
to  convey  to  you  the  picture  of  human  misery  continually  before 
my  eyes.  What  was  heartrending  in  the  day  was  intolerable  at 
night ;  and  I  rose  and  so  wrote,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
the  chief  surgeon,  Gunning,  offering  to  perform  the  necessary  ope- 
rations upon  the  French.  At  six  o'clock  I  took  the  knife  in  my 
hand,  and  continued  incessantly  at  work  till  seven  in  the  evening  ; 
and  so  the  second  day,  and  again  on  the  third.  All  the  decencies 
of  performing  surgical  operations  were  soon  neglected ;  while  I 
amputated  one  man's  thigh,  there  lay  at  one  time  thirteen,  all  be- 
seeching to  be  taken  next, — one  full  of  entreaty,  one  calling  upon 
me  to  remember  my  promise  to  take  him,  another  execrating.  It 
was  a  strange  thing  to  feel  my  clothes  stiff  with  blood,  and  my  arms 
powerless  with  the  exertion  of  using  the  knife ;  and  more  extraor- 
dinary still  to  find  my  mind  calm  amidst  such  a  variety  of  suffering. 
But  to  give  one  of  these  objects  access  to  your  feelings  was  to 
allow  yourself  to  be  unmanned  for  the  performance  of  a  duty.  It 
was  less  painful  to  look  upon  the  whole  than  to  contemplate  one. 
When  I  first  went  round  the  wards  of  the  wounded  prisoners,  my 
sensations  were  very  extraordinary.     We  h&d.  QN^TyR\i!^x^\i^%3.\^\ 
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which  these  men  had  fonghi  ;  nothing  could  aiupass 
heir  devotcdnesB.  In  a  ward  containing  fifty,  there  was  no  ei- 
fforing ;  no  one  spoke  to  his  neighbour  ;  there  was  a 
esentful,  sullen  rigidness  of  face,  a  fierceness  in  their  dark  eyes, 
.a  they  Iny  half  covered  in  the  sheets.  Sunday, — I  waa  inter- 
npted,  and  now  I  feel  I  was  falling  into  the  mistake  of  attempting 
o  convey  to  you  the  feelings  which  took  possession  of  me  amidst 
he  miseries  of  Brussels.  After  being  eight  days  amongst  the 
vounded,  I  visited  the  field  of  battle.  The  view  of  the  liold,  the 
;allant  stories,  the  charges,  the  individual  instances  of  enterprise 
,nd  valour,  recalled  me  to  the  sense  which  the  world  has  of  victory 
ind  Waterloo.  But  this  was  transient.  A  gloomy,  uncomfortable 
'iew  of  human  nature  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  looking 
ipon  the  whole  as  I  did — as  I  am  forced  to  do.  It  is  a  misfortune 
o  have  our  sentiments  at  variance  with  the  universal  sentiment, 
ut  there  must  ever  bo  associated  with  the  honours  of  Waterloo, 
n  my  eyes,  the  shocking  signs  of  woe  ;  to  my  ear,  accents  of  in- 
nsity,  outcry  from  the  manly  breast ;  interrnpted,  forcible  expres- 
ons  from  the  dyiag ;  and  luiimmt  gmelU.  I  mast  show  you  my 
k,  for  as  1  took  my  notoa  of  cases  generally  bv  sketching 
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V. 

SOME   OF  THE  HEROES  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 

DEATH  OF  THE   VENERABLE  BEDE. 

By  one  who  was  well  qualified  to  relate  it,  the  last  moments 
of  our  great  Saxon  author  have  been  recorded  with  genuine 
pathos,  and  a  noble  and  a  touching  scene  was  the  death-bed 
of  Bede,  the  monk  of  Jarrow.  It  is  the  most  remarkable 
and  pathetic  in  the  early  history  of  literature,  and  although 
often  related,  the  reader  will  still  derive  pleasure  from  its 
contemplation.  For  many  long  days  he  had  been  employed 
upon  the  fondest  of  his  literary  undertakings ;  he  had  almost 
finished  a  translation  of  the  four  gospels  into  the  common 
language  of  the  people.  A  chapter  only  remained  to  com- 
plete the  noble  volume.  He  was  sure  that  such  a  work 
would  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  dear  Saviour  in  whose 
presence  he  was  shortly  to  appear.  A  few  hours,  and  the 
sand  in  the  glass  will  have  run  its  course.  With  a  prophetic 
sense  of  the  approach  of  death,  the  good  old  monk  calls  his 
scribes  to  draw  near,  and  to  use  all  diligence  and  dispatch ; 
they  are  well  practised  in  their  craft,  and  speed  quickly  on 
their  holy  task.  But  the  countenance  of  the  venerable 
author  is  visibly  changing;  death  is  casting  its  shadows  over 
the  pale  features  of  the  monk.  The  good  work  is  not  yet 
finished;  the  last  chapter  in  the  Go^el  of  St.  John  yet 
remaineth  in  the  original  language.  The  busy  pens  have 
ceased,  waiting  for  the  dictation  of  Bede ;  but  beneath  the 
serene  countenance  of  the  monk  life  and  death  are  struggling 
for  the  mastery ;  no  voice  is  heard,  and  the  spirit  of  genius 
seems  about  to  pass  quietly  away.  Fearful  as  they  are  of 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  dying  saint,  one  oi  V!tk!^  wsr^Ml^ 
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cannot  refiain  from  whispering,  "Dearest  master,  there  is 
still  another  chapter  wanting ;  will  the  trouble  be  too  great 
to  proceed  ? "  A  new  spirit  is  given  to  the  man  of  letters. 
"  Trouble  !  it  is  none,"  saith  he ;  "  take  your  pen,  prepare 
your  parchment,  and  write  fast."  During  a  short  interval 
which  occurs  in  these  labours,  he  distributes  his  little  wealth 
among  his  brother  monks.  Mark  tlie  store  of  worldly  goods 
accumulated  by  an  author  in  the  old  days  of  Saxon  litera- 
ture ;  there  is  tittle  else  than  some  pepper,  a  few  napkins, 
and  some  incense ;  there  ia  neither  gold  nor  silver  found  in 
the  coffers  of  that  lowly  monk ;  his  treasure  is  laid  up  where 
no  thief  approacheth,  neither  moth  comjpt«th.  The  eleventh 
hour  was  long  passed ;  a  few  short  momenta,  and  the  spirit 
of  Bede  will  have  left  its  venerable  abode.  The  holy  volume 
ia  still  open ;  the  parchment  ia  not  quite  filled  up ;  the  love 
of  the  gospel  again  appears  greater  than  the  reverence  for 
the  dying  saint.  "  Dearest  master,"  saith  a  youthful  scribe, 
vith  tears  of  love  and  respect,  "  there  is  vet  one  sentence 
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lose  all  use  of  reason."     It  was  known  that  the  French  king 
was  about  to  give  orders  for  letting  loose  his  troops  on  the 
city ;  a  panic  seized,  naturally,  the  hearts  of  all  men,  when 
suddenly  some  voice  cried,  in  the  assembly  of  the  council- 
lors, "  Go  to  the  servant  of  God,  Fra  Girolomo;  go  to  the  ser- 
vant of  God,  Fi-a  Girolomo."     Instantly  it  seemed  a  wonder 
that  they  had  not  gone  to  him  before — ^a  sudden  change^ 
a  gleam  of  hope,  came  over  the  minds  of  the  council.    A 
deputation  hastened  breathlessly  to  St.  Mark's ;  there  they 
foimd  the  prior  with  all  the  brethren  before  the  altar,  pray- 
ing that  God  would  avert  the  impending  calamity  from  the 
city.     The  mysterious  friar  had  adopted  some  precautions 
for  the  defence  of  his  priory.     Those  who  sought  him,  found 
him  calm,  clear,  and  prepared.     He  listened  to  the  depu- 
tation annoimcing  the  catastrophe  which  would  that  night 
take  place.     "  My  children,"  he  said  to  his  brethren  of  the 
monastery,  "  take  some  refreshment ;  then  come  back  to  the 
choir,  and  continue  in  prayer  till  I  return."     He  took  one 
of  the   brethren  for  a  companion,  and   went  forth  to  the 
palace  of  De  Medici,  to  see  the  king.     He  could  not  enter; 
the  sentinel  thrust  him  rudely  back ;  the  barons  had  given 
orders  that  no  one  should  see  the  king.    He  returned  to  his 
convent,  and  gave  himself  up  some  little  time  with  earnest- 
ness to  prayer ;  presently  he  said  he  heard  a  voice  within 
him,  saying,  "  Return,  return, — ^you  shall  enter."     He  spoke 
to  his  companion,  the  friar :  "  Let  us  go  back  to  the  palace ; 
I  wiU  confer  with  the  king."    The  smgular  story  tells  us, 
this  time  he  passed,  not  oi3y  the  first,  but  a  second  and  a 
third  sentry;  ne  reached  the  chamber  of  the  king,  who  stood 
armed  ready  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  nefarious  design. 
The  undaunted  friar  went  immediately  up  to  the  presence 
of  the   king,   holding  up   his  crucifix  to  the   king's   lips. 
"  This,"  he  said,  "  represents  Christ,  the  majesty  who  made 
heaven  and  earth  ;  do  not  respect  me,  respect  Him."     The 
language  he  then  adopted,  so  far  as  it  has  come  to  us,  seems 
not  to  have  been  very  humble ;  he  reminded  the  king  that 
God  was  the  God  of  armies,  to  punish  and  bring  ruin  on  un- 
just and  impious  kings ;  reminded  him  that  by  his  pride  he 
was  brought  to  covet  what  was  not  his,  and  menaced  him 
with  a  certain  retribution  if  he  persisted.    It  seems  strange 
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to  ua ;  the  king  waa  in  possession,  and  the  city  had  lost  ita 
wits,  but  he  was  humbled,  and  bowed  before  the  voice  which 
we  have  heard  a  short  time  before  ringing  through  the  great 
dome.  The  friar  dealt  with  him  as  one  prince  might  deal 
with  another ;  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  Know, 
sacred  majesty,  that  the  will  of  God  is  that  you  depart  from 
this  city  withuut  making  any  change  in  its  affairs ;  other- 
wise you,  with  your  army,  will  lose  your  lives  here."  And 
Charles  left  the  city.  Mischief  enough  had  been  done,  but 
probably  the  mischief  averted  waa  something  like  that  which 
decimated  Milan  beneath  the  sword  of  Barbarossa.  The 
chief  nobles  of  Chai'les  acknowledge  that  the  salvation  of 
Florence  waa  the  work  of  Savonarola ;  but  the  prior  himself, 
in  one  of  bis  sennons,  aftei-wards  exclaimed,  "  0  Florence, 
all  that  was  done  that  day  was  effected  by  God,  and  the 
mediation  that  came  by  prayer."  It  is  no  wonder  if  Sa- 
vuiiartila  was  regarded  not  ordy  as  a  t*!rrible  Noah  preaching 
and   iiiuiihi-syiiig   a   coming  tempest,  but  even  himself  aa 
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"Agnes  of  Sorento,"  has  introduced  Savonarola  to  her  readers, 
dwelling  on  the  last  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  relating 
them  with  considerable  veracity,  especially  his  last  emerging 
from  prison,  and  his  atrocious  martyrdom.  We  need  not 
linger  on  the  details  of  the  cruel  scene.  The  last  that  was 
beheld  of  him  was  his  hand  uplifted  as  if  to  bless  the  people  \ 
the  last  that  was  heard  from  him,  "  My  Saviour,  thougii  inno- 
cent, willingly  died  for  my  sins,  and  should  not  I  willingly  give 
up  this  poor  body  out  of  love  to  Him  ?"  The  cinders  of  the 
bodies  of  the  martyred  friars  were  carted  away,  and  thrown 
into  the  river  Amo.  Of  course,  shortly  after  his  death  the  tide 
of  feeling  turned.  Raphael  painted  him  amongst  the  doctors 
of  the  Church,  in  the  very  halls  of  the  Vatican.  As  to  his 
writing,  they  were  declared  by  the  very  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
to  be  free  from  all  blame.  Of  course,  too,  superstition  has 
surrounded  with  especial  horrors  his  persecutors :  one, 
Giovanni  Maretti,  perished  miserably,  crying  out  in  the 
terrible  anguish,  "  Oh,  this  hand  !  the  friar  is  torturing  it." 
The  Franciscans  received  the  reward  promised  for  their 
opposition  to  the  Father ;  but  when  the  first  payment  was 
made  to  them,  the  chamberlain  said,  as  he  handed  over  the 
money,"Take  the  priceof  the  bloodof  the  just."  "The  prophets 
without  arms,"  says  Machiavelli,  "  have  always  got  the  worst 
of  it."  Savonarola  was  a  prophet  without  arms ;  assuredly 
he  worsted  visibly  in  the  strife ;  but  he  was  an  illustrious 
precursor  of  those  opinions  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  shook  Rome  to  its  centre.  The  principles  he  had  pro- 
claimed, the  changes  he  sought  to  effect,  were  published  and 
brought  about  by  a  youth  living  while  Savonarola  was 
dying, — Martin  Luther.  Since  his  day  of  martyrdom,  much 
controversy  has  been  held  as  to  whether  or  no  he  belonged 
to  Rome.  Rome  assuredly  cast  him  out,  and  burnt  him  as  a 
heretic.  The  bishop  who  presided  at  his  execution  said, — 
but  his  words  more  especially  applied  to  the  friar  Dominico, 
— "  Let  us  send  him  to  death.  A  miserable  friar,  more  or 
less,  is  of  small  consequence." — Eclectic  Review  on  Savonor- 
rola. 
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\lLBERT  DUBSRS  OniEF  OVER   THE  SUPPOSED 

DEATH  OF  MARTIN  LVTHER. 

itiDAy  before  Pentecost,  1521,  the  cry  reaches  us  at  Antwerp 

■at  Martin  Luther  Las  been  treaoheroiisly  seized.     Under 

"bort  of  the  Kaiser's  guards,  and  travelling  witb  a  safe  con- 

Buct,  it  seems  he  was  abandoned  in  a  solitary  place  near 

Eisenaeh.     The  herald  declared  he  ceased  to  be  any  longer 

tia  guide,  and  so  quitted  him ;  immediately  ten  thousand 

Korseiuen  emerged  and  laid  hands  on  him.     So  this  man, 

■enlifbtened  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  the  continuer  of  the 

■true  faith,  hath  disappeared.     Have  they  murdered  him  ? — 

1 1  do  not  know.     If  he  has  suflered,  it  is  for  the  Christian 

I  truth  against  the  unchristian  papacy,  which  works  against 

f  the  freedom  of  Christ,  exacting  from  us  our  blood  and  sweat, 

therewith    to  nuuriah   itself  in  idlene.ss  while  the    peoples 

L'vy  sad  and  heavy  to  me  that  God  allows  so 

"  '  ilinduess  in  men  we  call  fathers, 

_  to  be  falaified 
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the  world  into  the  faith,  and  bring  Turks,  Pagans,  Indians, 
within  the  Christian  fold.  But  Lord,  Thou  whose  Son  Ihs 
X  S  died  by  the  priests,  and  was  raised  and  ascended  into 
heaven,  hast  willed  that  His  follower,  Martin  Luther,  may 
be  killed  treacherously  through  the  Pope's  hirelings,  raise 
a^ain  the  spirit  of  this  apostle.  As  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
01  old,  so  destroy  with  Thy  power  the  chair  of  Rome.  Give 
us  a  new  Jerusalem,  adorned  with  the  splendours  as  written 
in  the  Apocalypse,  a  new  evangel,  cleared  of  human  com- 
mentaries !  Every  one  sees  how  clear  the  doctrine  in 
Luther's  books  is  announced,  and  how  it  conforms,  to  the 
holy  evangel.  We  must  preserve  them  from  being  burned ; 
ratner  let  us  throw  into  the  fire  the  books  that  nave  been 
written  to  oppose  them,  with  their  falsehoods  and  pretensions 
changing  men  into  gods !  If  Luther  is  dead,  who  will 
explain  to  us  the  evangel  with  the  same  clearness  ?  How 
much  might  he  not  have  written  in  ten  or  twenty  years ! 
All  you  pious  Christians,  deplore  with  me  the  loss  of  this 
man,  and  pray  the  Lord  that  He  will  send  another  guide. 
O  Erasmus,  of  Rotterdam,  where  wilt  thou  remain  ?  Wilt 
thou  see  the  injustice  and  blind  tyranny  of  the  powers  now 
ruling  ?  Hear  me,  knight  of  Christ !  ride  by  the  side  of  our 
Lord  X  S ;  old  as  thou  art,  and  but  a  feeble  creature,  thou 
too  mayest  win  the  martyr's  crown.  I  heard  thee  say  that 
thou  wilt  only  give  thyself  two  years  for  work ;  employ  them 
well  for  the  love  of  the  evangel  and  the  true  faith.  Make 
thy  voice  heard :  the  Roman  chair,  even  the  gates  of  hell, 
wfll  not  prevail  against  thee;  and  if  thou  reachest  thy 
journey's  end  in  flie  same  manner  as  thy  Master,  Christ, 
with  pain  and  ignominy,  if  thy  days  are  a  little  shortened, 
through  death  life  will  come,  and  through  Christ  thou  wilt 
be  glorified.  Drinking  of  His  cup,  thou  wilt  reign  and  judge 
with  £[im.  O  Erasmus  !  may  God,  thy  Judge,  be  glorified 
in  thee.  As  of  David  it  is  written,  so  do  thou :  slay 
Goliatk  For  the  Lord  will  be  with  thee  in  the  Christian 
Church.  May  the  Divine  will  help  us  to  the  beatitudes  at 
last.  Glory  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  one  God ! 
Amen.  O  ye  Christians,  pray  to  God  for  help,  for  His 
judgment  approaches,  and  His  justice  will  be  shown.  Then 
ahaU we  see  of  whom  the  blood  of  the  innocentswill  b^ 
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required,  whotlicr  of  popes,  priests,  or  monks,  and  that  they 
will  be  tried  and  condemned.  "  These,  under  the  altar,  are 
the  saints  wlio  were  slain ;  they  ciy  for  veneeanes.  To 
■whom  a  voice  from  heaven  answered.  Labour  still,  imtil  the 
number  of  the  martyrs  is  made  \co\  then  shall  I  judge ! " — 
Scott's  Life  and  Works  of  Alhert  Ihj/rer. 


LUTHEU  IN  SIS  CLOSET. 

I  CANNOT  enough  admire  the  cheerfulness,  constancy,  faith, 
and  hope  of  Luther,  even  in  these  trj-ing  times.  He  con- 
stantly feeds  these  good  affections  by  a  very  diligent  study 
of  the  Word  of  God.  Then,  not  a  day  passes  in  which  fae 
does  not  employ  in  prayer  at  least  three  of  his  best  hours. 
Once  I  happened  to  hear  him  at  prayer.  Oh,  what  spirit, 
what  faith  was  there  in  his  expressions  \  He  petitioned  Sod 
with  as  munh  reverence  as  if  he  were  in  the  Divine  presence. 
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the  text  oyer  and  over  again.  Luther,  who  was  in  the  desk 
with  him,  at  length  impatiently  exclaimed,  "  You  are  a  very 
good  sheep ; "  and,  telling  him  to  sit  down,  took  the  same 
text,  and  preached  an  excellent  sermon  from  it. 


MELANCTHON, 

Melancthon  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  not 
taken  orders.  Every  house  in  Wittenberg  was  open  to  this 
young  professor,  so  learned,  and  at  the  same  time  so  amiable. 
Foreign  universities — Ingolstadt  in  particular — sought  to  at- 
tract him  within  their  walls.  His  mends  at  Wittenberg  re- 
solved  to  retain  him  among  them  by  inducing  him  to  marry. 
Although  he  desired  a  partner  for  his  dear  Philip,  Luther 
declared  he  would  not  be  his  adviser  in  this  affair.  Others 
took  that  part  upon  themselves.  The  young  doctor  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  house  of  the  burgomaster  Krapp, 
who  belonged  to  an  ancient  family.  B^rapp  had  a  daughter 
named  Catherine,  of  a  mild  and  amiable  character  and  quiet 
sensibility.  Melancthon's  friends  urged  him  to  ask  her  in 
marriage ;  but  the  young  scholar  was  buried  in  his  books, 
and  would  not  hear  of  anything  else.  His  Greek  authors 
and  his  Testament  formed  his  delight.  He  met  the  argu- 
ments of  his  friends  with  other  arguments.  At  length  his 
consent  was  obtained ;  the  necessary  steps  were  taken,  for 
him  by  his  friends,  and  Catherine  was  given  to  him  for  wife. 
He  received  her  very  coldly,  and  said  with  a  sigh,  "  God  has 
then  willed  it  so !  I  must  forego  my  studies  and  my  plea- 
sures in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  my  friends."  Yet  he 
was  not  insensible  to  Catherine's  merits.  "  Her  character  and 
education,"  said  he,  "  are  such  as  I  might  have  desired  of  God. 
And  truly  she  is  deserving  of  a  better  husband."  The  match 
was  agreed  on  during  the  month  of  August ;  the  espousals 
took  place  on  the  25th  of  September;  and  at  the  end  of 
November  the  marriage  was  celebrated.  Old  John  Luther, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  came  to  Wittenberg  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  many  learned  and  distinguished  persons  attended 
at  the  celebration  of  the  wedding.  The  yo\ing  bride  was  as 
remarkable  for  her  warmth  of  affection  as  the  young  pro- 
fessor for  his  coldness  of  manner.    The  heart  of  MelaocttiQTL 


was  soon  won  over  by  tlie  affection  of  his  wife.  When  he 
had  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  domestic  life,  he  became  fully 
sensible  of  their  value.  He  was  formed,  indeed,  to  relifih 
them,  and  nowhere  was  he  more  happy  than  with  his  Cathe- 
rine and  liis  children,  A  French  traveller  having  one  day 
found  the  "  Master  of  Germany  "  rocking  the  cradle  of  his 
child  with  one  hand,  and  holding  a  hook  in  the  other, 
started  with  surprise.  But  Melancthon,  without  being  dis- 
concerted, explained  to  him  with  so  much  earnestness  the 
high  value  of  children  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  the  stranger 
left  the  house  wiser,  to  use  his  own  words,  than  he  had 
entered  ib.—D'Aubigne's  Hiatory  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Sixteenth  Centtiry. 


BERNARD   GILPIN,  THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  NORTH. 

In  one  of  his  journeys  near  the  borders  of  Wales,  a  ragged 
lad,  mnning  by  his  horse's  side  and  begging,  Gilpin,  who 
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the  relation  of  what  followed  by  George  Carleton.  "  Master 
Gilpin,"  said  Bishop  Barnes,  "I  must  have  you  preach  to-day." 
Gilpin  pleaded  that  he  was  not  provided  with  a  sermon?- 
and  his  suspension.  "  But  I  can  free  you,"  said  the  bishop, 
"  from  that  suspension,  and  now  do  free  you ;  and  well  know 
that  you  are  never  unprovided,  for  you  have  now  gotten 
such  a  habit  of  preaching,  that  you  are  able  to  perform  it 
even  upon  the  sodaine.  *  Master  Gilpin  remained  im- 
movable, answering  that  "  God  was  not  so  to  be  tempted ; 
and  that  it  was  well  with  him  if  he  were  able  to  perform 
anything  of  this  kind  upon  mature  deliberation."  *'Well, 
then,"  replied  the  bishop,  "I  command  you,  upon  your 
canonical  obedience,  to  go  up  into  the  pulpit."  Master  Gilpin, 
delaying  the  time  yet  a  little  while,  answered,  "Well,  sir, 
seeing  it  can  be  no  otherwise,  your  lordship's  will  be  done ;" 
and,  after  a  little  pause,  began  his  sermon.  He  observed  his 
enemies  taking  notes  of  all  he  spoke;  yet  he  proceeded 
without  fear  or  hesitation ;  and  when  his  discourse  gradually 
led  him  to  the  reprehension  of  vice,  he  boldly  and  openly 
reproved  the  enormities  which  the  bishop  permitted  in  the 
diocese.  "To  you,  reverend  father,  my  speech  must  be 
directed.  God  hath  exalted  you  to  be  bishop  of  this  diocese, 
and  God  requireth  an  account  of  your  government  thereof. 
Behold,  I  bring  these  things  to  your  knowledge  this  day. 
Say  not  those  crimes  have  been  committed  without  your 
knowledge ;  for  whatever  either  yourself  shall  do  in  person, 
or  suffer  to  be  done  by  othei*s,  is  wholly  your  own.  There- 
fore in  the  presence  of  God,  of  angels,  and  of  men,  I  pronounce 
you  to  be  the  author  of  all  these  evils ;  yea,  and  in  that 
strict  day  of  general  account  I  shall  be  a  witness  against 
you  that  all  these  things  have  come  to  your  knowledge  by 
my  means,  and  all  these  men  shall  bear  witness  thereof  who 
have  heard  me  speaking  unto  you  this  day."  A  murmur 
ran  through  the  assembly.  Gilpin's  enemies  trusted  that 
his  ruin  was  sealed;  his  friends  trembled,  and  when  he 
descended  fiom  the  pulpit  crowded  round  him  in  tears. 
"  You  have  put  a  sword  into  your  enemies'  hands  to  slay 
you  with !  If  the  bishop  were  before  offended  without  a 
cause,  what  may  you  expect  now  ?"  "  God,"  answered  Gil- 
pin, "  overruleth  all.    So  that  the  truth  may  be  propagat^^ 
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anil  God  glorified,  God's  will  be  done  concerning  me."  The 
clergy  dined  with  the  bistop,  and  Gilpin'a  friends  and 
eDemiea  silently  awaited  the  event.  Gilpin  came  to  take 
his  leave  of  the  bishop,  and  to  return  homewards.  "  It  shall 
not  bo  so,"  answered  the  bishop,  "  for  I  will  bring  you  to 
your  house."  And  when  they  were  now  come  to  Master 
Gilpin's  parsonage,  and  walked  within  into  the  parlour,  the 
bishop,  on  a  sudden,  caught  Master  Gilpin  by  the  hand. 
"Father  Gilpin."  said  he,  "I  do  acknowledge  you  are  fitter 
to  be  Bishop  of  Durham  than  myself  to  be  parson  of  this 
church  of  yours.  I  ask  forgivenesa  for  errors  past.  Forpve 
mc,  father.  I  know  you  have  hatched  some  chickens  that 
now  seek  to  peck  out  your  eyes,  but  so  long  as  I  shall  live 
Bishop  of  Durham,  be  secure — no  one  shall  hurt  you."  All 
good  men  rejoiced,  and  Gilpin  i-eapcd  in  peace  and  security 
the  fruit  of  a  pioiis  life  in  all  plentiful  manner.^Zrou^ns 
Yiaiti  to  Remarkable  Places. 
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renounce  their  religion.  One  day  a  fine  painted  image  of 
the  Virgin  was  brought  into  one  of  the  galleys,  and  presented 
to  a  Scotch  prisoner  to  kiss.  He  desired  the  bearer  not  to 
trouble  him,  for  such  idols  were  accursed,  and  he  would  not 
touch  it.  The  oflScers  roughly  replied  that  he  should,  put 
it  to  his  face,  and  thrust  it  into  his  hands.  Upon  this  he 
took  hold  of  the  image,  and,  watching  his  opportunity,  threw 
it  into  the  river,  saying,  "  Lai  our  Ladie  save  hirself;  she  is 
lyckt  arurughe,  lot  her  leirne  to  swyne!* — Eclectic  Review  on 
M'Crie*8  Life  of  John  Knox. 


JOHN  WELSH  AND  HIS   WIFE. 

St.  Jean  d'Angely  was  the  last  sphere  of  usefulness  occu- 
pied by  Welsh  in  France ;  his  ministry  here  was  famous, 
and  became  as  remarkable  as  it  had  been  in  his  own  country. 
His  life  for  some  few  years  was  happy  appai-ently,  imtil, 
upon  the  rise  of  the  hostility  of  Government  towards  the 
reformed  religion,  the  city  was  besieged;  and  in  this  extremity 
Welsh  showed  that  he  was  not  imequal  to  some  of  the  duties 
of  warfare.  In  particular,  he  displayed  one  piece  of  heroism, 
recorded  by  his  biographer,  so  remarkable,  that  it  averted 
the  calamities  hanging  over  the  city,  and  led  to  the  terms 
of  capitulation ;  the  king  himself  was  at  the  siege,  and  he 
remained  at  St.  Jean  d'Angely  for  a  number  of  days  afler 
it  had  capitulated,  to  refresh  liis  army.  The  following 
anecdotes  are  very  interesting.  "During  this  interval, 
Welsh  was  earnestly  entreated  by  his  friends  not  to  appear 
in  public  on  the  Sabbath,  because  the  celebration  of  Pro- 
testant worship  so  near  the  court  was  imknown  in  France ;  it 
would  give  offence ;  it  might  even  expose  his  life  to  danger. 
He  would  not,  however,  be  dissuaded.  He  determined  to 
officiate  as  usual,^which  he  did  to  a  congregation  more  than 
ordinarily  numerous,  a  vast  auditory  havmg  been  drawn 
together,  partly  by  the  novelty  of  Huguenot  preaching  almost 
within  hearing  01  royalty.  Whilst  ne  was  proceeding  with 
the  service,  the  king  sent  the  Duke  of  Espemon  with  some 
military  to  apprehend  him.  Beholding  their  approach,  and 
knowing  the  duke's  rank  from  his  apparel,  Welsh,  in  a  tone 
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of  audiority,  demanded  of  tlie  people  tliat  they  should  make 
way  for  the  raarischal,  and  pro\ide  seats  for  him  and  his 
attendants,  that  they  might  listen  to  the  Word  of  God. 
Either  conscience-stricken,  or  perceiving  the  impolicy  of  so 
harsh  an  action  as  tliat  of  making  prisoner  a  man  enjoying 
80  large  a  measure  of  popular  favour,  the  duke,  instead  of 
interrupting  the  preacher,  sat  down  and  heard  him  to  the 
close  of  the  service.  After  tliis  he  conducted  him  to  tho 
^  to  answer  for  his  temerity.  The  king,  who  was  in- 
censed, demanded  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  dared  to 
preach  heresy  so  near  his  person.  '  Sire,'  said  Welsh,  '  if 
you  did  right,  you  j'ourself  would  come  and  hear  me  preach, 
and  you  would  make  all  France  hear  me  likewise;  for  I 
preach  not  as  those  men  whom  you  are  accustomed  to  hear. 
My  preaching  differs  from  theirs  in  these  two  points :  First, 
I  preach  that  you  must  be  saved  by  the  death  and  merits  of' 
Jesus  Christ,  and  not  your  own,  and  I  ain  sure  your  own 
tells  you  that  your  good  w^orks  will  never  merit 
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their  sway  within  its  walls.    Very  remarkably,  however,  the 
king  did  not  forget  John  Welsh  ;  he  commanded  the  captain 
in  guard  of  the  town  to  show  all  manner  of  kindness  to  "  his 
minister,"  to  place  sentinels  before  his  dwelling-house,  and 
provide  waggons  to  convey  him  and  his  family  to  Rochelle. 
Kochelle  was  the  Jerusalem  of  France,  but  it  was  surroimded 
with  armies ;  to  go  to  Geneva  would  be  a  long,  expensive, 
and  dangerous  journey ;  his  physician  advised  him  to  seek 
permission  to  return  to  his  native  coimtry,  to  breathe  his 
native  air,  but  this  the  king,  James  I.,  peremptorily  denied ; 
only  if  he  chose  he  might  come  to  London  to  be  dealt  with. 
Mrs.  Welsh  had  an  interview  with  the  king.     "  The  king 
asked  who  was  her  father.     'John  Knox,'  was  her  reply. 
'Knox  and  Welsh!'  exclaimed  the  king;  'the  devil  never 
made  sic  a  match  as  that.'     '  It's  right  like,  sir,'  said  she, 
'for  we  never  speired  (asked)  his  advice.'     His  Majesty  next 
inquired   how  many    children  her  father  had   left,  and  if 
they  were  lads   or    lasses.     'Three,'    she  said,   'and  they 
are   all   lasses.*      'God   be   thanked,'    cried  James,  lifting 
up   both  his  hands;   'for  if  they  had  been  three  lads,   I 
had  never  bulked  (enjoyed)  my  three  kingdoms  in  peace.' 
She  urged  that  the  king  would  give  her  husband  his  native 
air.     '  Give  him  his  native  air  ! '  the  king  exclaimed ;  '  give 
him  the  devil ! '     '  Give  that  to  your  himgry  courtiers ! '  she 
indignantly  rejoined.     The  king  at  last  told  her  that  if  she 
would  persuade  her  husband  to  submit  to  the  bishops,  he 
would  grant  her  request.     Lifting  up  her  apron,  and  holding 
it  towards  his  Majesty,  she  heroically  said,  'Please  your 
Majesty,   I'd  rather  kep  (receive)  his  head  there  ! '     The 
memorialist  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  anecdote,  adds, 
after  recording  it,  that  king  '  James  stood  in  great  awe  of 
Mr.  Welsh,  who  often  reproved  him  for  his  habit  of  profane 
swearing.     K  he  had  at  any  time  been  swearing  in  a  public 
place,  he  would  have  turned  round  and  asked  if  Welsh  was 
near.'  " — Eclectic  Review  on  tlie  Life  of  John  Welsh. 


THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  OEOROE  FOX. 

I  FOUND  that  there  were  two  thirsts  in  me :  the  one  after 
the  creature  to  get  help  and  strength  there ;  and  the  o 


after  the  Lord  the  Creator,  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  I  saw 
all  the  world  could  do  me  no  good ;  if  I  had  had  a  king's 
diet,  palace,  and  attendance, all  would  have  been  as  nothing; 
for  nothing  gave  me  comfort  but  the  Lord  by  His  power.  I 
saw  professors,  priests,  and  people  were  whole  and  at  ease 
in  that  condition  which  waa  my  misery ;  and  they  loved 
that  which  I  would  have  been  rid  of.  But  the  Lord  did  stay 
my  desires  upon  Himself,  from  whom  my  help  came,  and  my 
care  was  cast  upon  Him  alone.  Therefore,  all  wait  patiently 
upon  the  Lord,  whatsoever  condition  you  be  in ;  wait  in 
the  grace  and  tmth  that  come  by  Jesus ;  for  if  ye  so  do, 
there  is  a  promise  to  you,  and  the  Lord  will  fulfil  it  in  you. 
Blessed  are  all  they  indeed  that  do  hunger  and  thirst  aft^r 
righteousness;  they  shall  be  satisfied  with  it.  I  have  found  it 
BO,  praised  be  the  Lord  who  filleth  with  it,  and  satisfieth  the 
desires  of  the  hungry  soul.  Oli,  let  the  house  of  the  spiritual 
Israel  say,  "  Mercy  endureth  for  ever  !  "  It  ia  the  groat  love 
of  God  to  make  a  wilderness  of  that  which  ia  pleasant  to  the 
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Qod,  but  that  all  things  came  by  nature.  I  had  a  great  dis- 
pute with  them,  and  overturned  them,  and  made  some  of 
them  confess  that  there  is  a  living  God.  Then  I  saw  that  it 
was  good  that  I  had  gone  through  that  exercise. 

Now  was  I  come  up  in  spirit,  through  the  flaming  sword, 
into  the  paradise  of  God.  All  things  were  new,  and  all  the 
creation  gave  another  smell  unto  me  than  before,  beyond 
what  words  can  utter.  I  knew  nothing  but  pureness,  and 
innocency,  and  righteousness,  being  renewed  up  into  the 
image  of  God  by  Christ  Jesus ;  so  that  I  say,  I  was  come  up 
to  the  state  of  Adam,  which  he  was  in  before  he  fell.  The  .. 
creation  was  opened  to  me ;  and  it  was  showed  me  how  all  \ 
things  had  their  names  given  them  according  to  their  nature 
and  virtue.  I  was  at  a  stand  in  my  mind  whether  I  sho\ild 
practise  physic  for  the  good  of  mankind,  seeing  the  nature 
and  virtues  of  the  creatures  were  so  opened  to  me  by  the  \ ' 
Lord.  But  I  was  immediately  taken  up  in  spirit  to  see  into 
another  or  more  steadfast  state  than  Adam's  innocency,  even 
into  a  state  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  sho\ild  never  fall.  And  the 
Lord  showed  me  that  such  as  were  faithful  to  ffim,  in  the 
power  and.  light  of  Christ,  should  come  up  into  that  state  in 
which  Adam  was  before  he  fell;  in  which  the  admirable 
works  of  the  creation  and  the  virtues  thereof  may  be  known, 
through  the  openings  of  that  divine  word  of  wisdom  and 
power  by  which  they  were  made.  Great  things  did  the 
Lord  lead  me  into,  and  wonderful  depths  were  opened  unto 
me,  beyond  what  can  by  words  be  declared ;  but  as  people 
come  into  subjection  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  grow  up  in 
the  image  and  power  of  the  Almighty,  they  may  receive  the 
word  of  wisdom  that  opens  all  things,  and  come  to  know  the 
hidden  unity  in  the  Eternal  Being.-Georflre  FotSb  JourTUil, 
vol.  1. 

THE  TEA  VELS  OF  QEOEQE  FOX. 

The  next  day,  friends  and  friendly  people  having  left  me, 
I  travelled  alone,  declaring  the  day  of  the  Lord  amongst 
people  in  the  towns  where  I  came,  and  warning  them  to 
repent.    One  day  I  came,  towards  night,  into  a  town  ca]lL%^ 
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Patrington ;  and  as  I  walked  along  the  town  I  warned  both 
priest  and  people  (for  the  priest  wa«  in  the  street)  tQ  re- 
l)ent,  and  turn  to  the  Loi-d.  It  grew  dark  before  I  came  to 
the  end  of  the  town ;  and  a  multitude  of  People  gathered 
about  me,  to  whom  I  declared  the  word  of  Uie.  When  I 
liad  cleared  myself,  I  went  to  an  inn,  and  desired  them  to 
let  me  have  lodging ;  hut  tliey  would  not.  Then  I  desired 
them  to  let  me  have  a  httlc  meat,  or  milk,  and  I  would 
pay  them  for  it ;  but  they  would  not.  So  I  walked  out  of 
the  town,  and  a  company  of  fellows  followed  me,  and  asked 
mo,  What  news  ?  I  bid  them  repent,  and  fear  the  Lord. 
After  I  was  gone  a  pretty  way,  I  came  to  another  house,  and 
I  desired  the  people  to  let  me  have  a  little  meat  and  drink 
and  lodging  for  my  money ;  but  they  denied  me.  Then  I 
went  to  another  house,  and  desired  the  same ;  but  they  i-e- 
fuaed  me  also.  By  this  time  it  was  grown  so  dark  that  I 
could  not  see  the  highway ;  but  I  discerned  a  ditch,  and  got 
a  little  water,  and  refi-eshod  myself.     Then  I  got  over  the 
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us.  The  men  that  guarded  me  said  it  was  well  if  the 
justice  was  not  drunk  before  we  got  to  him ;  for  he  used  to 
be  drunk  early.  When  I  was  brought  in  before  him,  be- 
cause I  did  not  put  off  my  hat,  and  said  "  thou  "  to  him,  he 
asked  the  man  that  rode  thither  before  me  whether  I  was 
not  mazed  or  fond ;  but  the  man  told  him.  No,  it  was  my 

Erinciple.  Then  I  warned  him  to  repent,  and  come  to  the 
ght  which  Christ  had  enlightened  him  withal,  that  by  it 
he  might  see  all  his  evil  words  and  actions ;  and  to  return 
to  Jesus  Christ  whilst  he  had  time ;  and  that  whilst  he  had 
time,  he  should  prize  it.  "  Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  "  the  light  that 
is  spoken  of  in  the  third  of  John."  I  desired  him  that  he 
would  mind  it  and  obey  it.  As  I  admonished  him,  I  laid 
my  hand  upon  him,  and  he  was  brought  down  by  the 
power  of  the  Lord  ;  and  all  the  watchmen  stood  amazed. 
From  Patrington  I  went  to  several  great  men's  houses, 
warning  them  to  repent.  Some  received  me  lovingly,  and 
some  slighted  me.  Thus  I  passed  on,  and  at  night  came 
to  another  town,  where  I  desired  lodging  and  meat,  and 
I  would  pay  for  it;  but  they  would  not  lodge  me,  ex- 
cept I  would  go  to  the  constable,  which  was  the  custom, 
they  said,  of  all  lodgers  at  inns,  if  strangers.  I  told  them  I 
should  not  go ;  for  that  custom  was  for  suspicious  persons, 
but  I  was  an  innocent  man.  After  I  had  warned  them  to 
repent,  declared  unto  them  the  day  of  their  visitation,  and 
directed  them  to  the  light  of  Christ  and  Spirit  of  God,  that 
they  might  come  to  know  salvation,  I  passed  away ;  and  the 
people  were  something  tendered,  and  troubled  afterwards, 
when  it  grew  dark,  I  spied  a  haystack,  and  went  and  sat 
under  it  all  night,  till  morning. — Geoiye  Fox's  J(mmal,Yol,  i. 


GEORGE  FOX  IN  PRISON. 

Now  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  who  was  also  an  high  pro- 
fessor, was  much  enraged  against  G.  Fox,  and  spoke  wickedly 
of  him.  But  it  pleased  the  Lord  one  day  to  strike  him  so, 
that  he  was  under  great  anguish  of  mind  ;  and  G.  Fox, 
walking  in  his  chamber,  heard  a  doleful  noise,  and  standing 
still  to  hearken,  he  heard  him  say  to  his  wife,  "Wife,  1 
have  seen  the  day  of  judgment,  and  I  saw  George  there^  and 
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you;  hut  now  i  wiu  ix^mv;  i^iv^ 
that  eaiuo  to  Paul  aiKl  Silas,  treniblini;."  And 
that  he  might  lie  with  him.  To  which  G.  F( 
that  he  was  in  his    power ;  lie  might  do  wha 

"  But "  said  the  other.     "  Nay,  I  will  have 

and  I  could  desire  to  be  always  with  you,  but  i 
you  as  a  prisoner."     G.  Fox,  unwilling  to  den^ 
complied  with  it,  and  suffered  him  to  lie  with 
the    keeper  told  him  all  his  heart,  and  said 
what  he  had  said  of  the  true  faitli  ajid  hope 
And  he  wondered  that  the  other  man  that  w 
prison  with  him  did  not  stand  to  it ;  for,  said  ha 
was  not  right,  but  you  are  an  honest  man."     ] 
fessed  that  at  those  times  when  George  Fox  hac 
to  let  him  go  and  speak  the  word  of  the  Lord  t 
and  at  his  refusal  hiad  laid  the  weight  thereof  u] 
then  he  used  to  be  under  great  trouble,  amazec 
distracted  for  some  time.     The  next  morning 
being  risen,  went  to  the  justices,  and  told  iin 
and  his  house  had  been  plagued  for  G.  Fox' 
which  one  of  the  justices,  viz.,  Bennett,  "  The 
were  on  them  too,  for  keeping  him."    The  jut 
be  rid  of  him,  gave  leave  that  he  should  ha 
walk  a  mile.    &it  he,  perceiving  their  end,  to 
they  would  set  down  to  him  how  far  a  mile  v 
take  the  liberty  of  walking  it  sometimes ; "  fo: 
they  thought  be  would  go  away ;  and  the  ja 

'*■  "I-   x-U^A   4.-U;„   tiro  a   fVlPir  ITlfiftnt.         Bl 
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THOMAS  BRIGOS,  ONE  OF  THE  EARLY  QUAKERS. 

Among  these  was  also  Thomas  Briggs,  akeady  mentioned, 
who  went  through  many  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  with 
this  message  :  "  Kepent,  repent,  for  the  mighty  terrible  day 
of  the  Lord  God  01  Power  is  appearing,  wherein  no  worker 
of  iniquity  shall  stand  before  Him  who  is  of  purer  ^yea  than 
to  behold  iniquity ;  for  He  wills  not  the  death  of  a  sijoner ; 
and  if  ye  repent  and  turn  to  Him,  He  will  abundantly 

Eardon."  Sometimes  he  went  into  markets  and  steeple- 
ouses,  and  was  often  cruelly  abused.  Once  being  in  a 
steeple-house  at  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  and  speaking  a 
few  words  after  the  priest  had  done,  he  was  violently  knocked 
on  his  head :  after  which,  a  man  taking  hold  of  his  hair, 
smote  him  against  a  stone,  and  pulled  oif  a  handful  of  it ; 
which  ThomiEts  taking  up  from  the  ground,  mildly  said, "  Not 
one  hair  of  my  head  shall  fall  without  my  Father's  permis- 
sion." At  another  time,  he  speaking  to  a  priest  in  Cheshire, 
as  he  was  going  on  his  journey,  the  priest  was  much  offended 
at  him ;  and  one  of  his  hearera,  as  it  were  in  revenge  of  this 
pretended  affront,  struck  him  on  the  head  and  knocked  him 
down  :  but  Thomas  getting  up  again,  and  turning  his  face  to 
the  smiter,  he  smote  him  on  his  teeth,  so  that  the  bkK)d 
gushed  out  exceedingly;  which  some  of  the  standers-by 
could  not  but  cry  out  against.  But  not  long  after,  the  man 
that  struck  him  thus  fell  sick  and  died,  crying  upon  his 
death-bed,  "  Oh  that  I  had  not  smitten  the  Quaker  !  "t— TA^ 
History  of  the  Jtise  and  Increase  of  the  Quakers,  1772. 


GEORGE  FOX  PREACHING. 

The  next  day  te  came  to  Crantsick,  to  Captain  Pursloe's, 
who  accompanied  him  to  Justice  Hoth^am's,  and  entering 
into  discourse  with  G.  Fox,  told  him  "  be  had  known  that 
principle  about  ten  years,  and  was  glad  that  the  Lord  did 
publish  it  abroad  among  the  people."  While  Q.  Fox  was 
there,  there  came  a  great  woman  of  Beverley  to  speak  with 
the  said  justice  about  ^ome  business,  who  in  discourse  said 
that  ''the  lost  Si^bbath  day  (as  he  called  it)  there  was 


lia<l  clcclarLMl  trutli   tlicre.     The  next  first  (la^ 

• 

(Japtaiii  l^ll•sl()e  eaine  to  G.  Fox,  and  they  hotl 
steeple-liouse,  where  G.  Fox,  >vlien  the  priest  ha- 
to  both  priest  and  people,  and  directed  ther 
might  find  their  Teacher,  the  Lord  Jesus  CI 
wardly,  in  their  hearts ;  which  was  of  such  e£fe 
received  that  doctrine  of  truth  and  continued  i 
afternoon  he  went  to  another  steeple-house, 
miles  off,  where  one  preached  that  bore  the  tit 
he  took  his  text  from  Isaiah  Iv. :  "  Every  one  t 
come  ye  to  the  waters :  and  he  that  hath  no  mo 
buy  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk,  w: 
and  without  price."  G.  Fox  stayed  till  the  pri 
and  well  knowing  what  kind  of  teacher  he 
kindled  with  such  a  zeal  that  he  said,  "  Com 
deceiver :  dost  thou  bid  people  come  freely,  an< 
water  of  life  freely,  and  yet  thou   takest  tt 

E3unds  a  year  of  them  !  Mayest  thou  not  blusl 
id  the  prophet  Isaiah  and  Christ  do  so,  wl 
words  and  gave  them  forth  freely  ?  Did  not 
His  ministers  whom  He  sent  to  preach, '  Frt 
received,  freely  give '  ? "  The  priest  being  ama 
away,  and  so  gave  G.  Fox  as  much  time  as  hi 
to  speak  to  the  people,  who  then  directed  them 
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tenor  of  his  address,  both  to  private  individuals  and  before 
a  public  auditory,  remind  us  of  Elijah  or  John  the  Baptist, 
speaking  in  tones  of  astonishment  and  alarm  in  the  ears  of 
their  impenitent  countrymen.  When  he  was  prisoner  in  the 
Bass,  one  Sabbath  morning,  being  engaged  in  the  public 
worship  of  Grod,  a  young  woman  came  to  the  chamber  door, 
"  mocking  with  loud  laughter."  He  said,  "  Poor  thing,  thou 
mockest  and  laughest  at  the  worship  of  Gk>d ;  but  ere  long 
God  will  work  such  a  sudden  surprising  judgment  on  thee, 
that  shall  stay  thy  laughing,  and  thou  shalt  not  escape  it." 
Very  shortly  thereafter,  as  she  was  walking  upon  the  rock, 
there  came  a  blast  of  wind  that  swept  her  into  the  sea,  and 
she  was  lost.  Another  day,  while  he  was  walking  upon  the 
rock,  some  soldiers  passing  by  him,  one  of  them  cried,  "  The 
devil  take  him."  He  said, "  Fie,  fie,  poor  man !  thou  knowest 
not  what  thou  art  saying ;  but  thou  wilt  repent  that."  At 
which  words  the  soldier  stood  astonished,  and  went  to  the 
guard  distracted,  crying  aloud  for  Mr.  Peden,  saying  the 
devil  would  immediately  take  him.  Peden  came  and  spoke 
to  him,  and  prayed  with  him.  The  next  morning,  again 
visiting  him,  he  found  him  in  his  right  mind,  under  deep  con- 
victions of  great  guilt.  The  guards  being  to  change,  they 
desired  him  to  go  to  his  arms ;  he  refused,  and  said,  "  I  will 
lift  no  arms  against  Jesus  Christ's  cause,  nor  persecute  His 
people  ;  I  have  done  that  too  long."  The  governor  threatened 
him  with  death  the  next  day  at  ten  o'clock  :  he  confidently 
said  three  times,  "  Though  you  should  tear  all  my  body  to 
pieces,  I  will  never  lift  arms  that  way."  About  three  days 
after  he  was  put  out  of  the  garrison  by  the  governor,  who 
sent  him  ashore.  Having  a  wife  and  children,  he  took  a 
house  in  East  Lothian,  where  he  became  an  eminent  Christian. 
— Martyrs  of  the  Baas  Rock. 


PEDEN  THE  PROPHET,— NARROW  ESCAPES, 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1685,  Peden  made  a  narrow  escape. 
Being  then  at  the  house  of  John  Nisbet,  of  Hardhill,  a  little 
before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  troop  of  dragoons  were 
observed  by  the  servants,  who  were  wondng  in  tli^  ^^da. 


aua|»it-u  n»i  cuiicuiuiiiuiit,  as  wi'ii  a.s  lor  proLCd 
i'dvy  (»ii  ]ioisi'l)<'ick.  Hciv,  liowcvrr,  Poden  and  1 
W'l'ic  disrovcrcd.  Jaincs.  sou  of  John  Nisl)c1 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  had  been  with  the  ; 
field  when  the  troop  of  dragoons  came  up,  an 
being  chased  by  some  of  the  party^  made  his 
ally  to  where  Peden  and  about  twenty  more 
which  occasioned  their  being  discovered*  Tl 
of  dragoons  were  quickly  informed  of  the  prL 
reach,  and  about  three  hours  after  they  w 
another  party  who  aided  them  in  the  pursui 
his  friends  observing  the  enemy  dismounting 
take  the  moss  on  their  feet  for  the  purpose  of 
after  some  firing  on  both  sides  without  effect 
kept  in  the  midst  of  the  moss.  When  the  dra 
ing  this,  mounted  their  horses  again,  and  pur 
the  side  of  the  moss,  the  Covenanters  aJwa} 
selves  on  such  ground  as  the  horses  could 
They  were  pursued  during  the  whole  of  tha 
about  thirty  miles  without  receiving  any  re 
moss- water  till  night,  when  they  got  a  little 
then  left  his  frienos,  and  went  away  by  himsel 
year,  and  especially  during  the  first  part  of  it, 
of  the  persecuted  witnesses  were  murdered 
Peden,  therefore,  to  escape. the  hands  of  the 
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these  feelings  rushed  powerfully  into  his  mind.  Harassed 
and  vexed,  he  sat  down  by  the  grave,  and  as  he  thought 
of  the  happiness  of  his  beloved  fnend  who  had  exchanged 
all  his  suffering  for  the  martyr's  crown,  while  he  himself 
was  still  endurings  the  scorching  heat  of  persecution,  meekly 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  prayed, "  O  to  be  wi*  Ritchie  !" 
— Martyrs  of  the  Bass. 

THE  DEATH  OF  FEB  EN. 

At  length  Peden's  bodily  infirmities  increasing  so  much  as 
to  render  him  unable  to  travel,  he  came  to  nis  brother  s 
house  in  the  parish  of  Som,  the  place  of  his  \Ari\  where  he 
caused  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  brother's  house  a  cave  to 
be  dug,  with  a  willow  bush  covering  its  mouth.  His  perse- 
cutors getting  information  where  he  was,  searched  every 
part  of  the  house  on  many  occasions.  At  last,  one  day  early 
in  the  morning,  leaving  the  cave,  he  came  to  the  door  of  his 
brother's  house.  His  brother's  wife  warned  him  of  his 
danger,  advising  him  to  return  to  his  place  of  concealment. 
He  told  her  it  was  needless  to  do  that,  since  it  was  dis- 
covered; "But,"  says  he,  "there  is  no  matter,  for  within 
forty-eight  hours  I  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  devil's 
temptations,  and  his  instruments  in  hell  and  on  earth,  and 
they  shall  trouble  me  no  more."  He  had  not  been  in  the 
house  above  three  hoiirs  when  a  party  of  soldiers  visited  the 
cave,  and  not  finding  him  there,  they  searched  first  the  bam, 
and  next  the  house,  stabbing  the  beds,  but  they  did  not 
enter  the  place  where  he  lay.  Peden  died  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1686,  being  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  and  was 
privately  buried  in  the  church  of  Auchinleck,  in  the  aisle 
of  David  Boswell,  Esq.,  of  Auchinleck.  But  his  ashes  were 
not  allowed  to  repose  in  peace.  Though  he  had  never  been 
condemned  by  any  jury,  yet  the  enemy,  being  informed 
of  his  death  and  burial,  sent  a  troop  of  dragoons,  who  pulled 
his  corpse  out  of  the  grave  after  it  had  lain  about  six  weeks, 
and  having  first  broKen  the  chest,  exposed  his  remains  to 
contempt,  and  then  carried  them  to  the  gallows  foot  at 
Cunmock,  two  miles  distant,  and  there  buried  them.  The 
design  of  the  soldiers  in  lifting  the  bodv  was  to  hang  it  in 
chains  upon  the  gallows  at  Cumnock ;  but  this  they  were 
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prevented  from  doing.  The  Countess  of  Dumfries  and  the 
Lady  Affleck,  shocked  at  this  barbarity,  earnestly  interceded 
that  the  body  might  be  again  buried ;  and  when  the  savage 
commander  of  the  dragoons,  determined  to  have  it  hung  up 
in  chains,  proved  unrelenting,  they  applied  to  the  Earl  of 
Dumfries,  a  privy  councillor,  then  at  home,  who,  yielding  to 
their  request,  went  to  the  gibbet  and  told  Murray  that  it 
was  erected  for  malefactors  and  murderers,  and  not  for  such 
men  as  Mr.  Peden.  The  corpse  was  accordingly  reinterred  at 
the  foot  of  the  gibbet,  now  within  the  wall  of  the  common 
burial-ground  of  Cumnock  parish,  and  a  gravestone  was 
afterwards  laid  above  it  with  this  inscription : — 

Here  lies  Alexander  Peden,  a  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
Bometime  at  Glenlace,  who  departed  this  life  January  28th,  1686, 
and  was  raised  after  six  weeks  out  of  his  grave,  aud  buried  here 
out  of  contempt. 

Martyrs  of  the  Bass, 


THE  TRIAL   OF  JOSEPH  ALLEIXE. 

Mb.  Stanford  publishes  for  the  first  time  an  accoimt  of  the 
trial  of  Alleine  at  the  Taunton  assizes  for  1663,  where  he 
was  indicted  for  preaching  in  a  private  house.  He  was  tried 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Foster,  a  creature  very  like 
the  misci-eant  Jeffreys ;  and  this  trial  is  as  curious  a  docu- 
ment as  the  celebrated  trials  of  William  Penn  or  Richard 
Baxter.  The  following  are  some  of  the  richer  specimens  of 
the  conversations  in  the  court  between  the  ju^ge  and  the 
prisoner : — 

Alleine.  If  I  must  plead  to  such  an  indictment,  my 
answer  is,  that  as  for  preaching  and  praying,  which  is  the 
truth  of  the  case,  if  this  be  to  be  guilty,  I  am  guilty ;  but 
for  riotous,  rontons,  and  seditious  assemblies,  I  abhor  them 
from  my  heart,  and  am  a  loyall  subject  of  his  Majesty. 

Judge,  This  is  the  manner  of  you  and  your  brethren, 
you  go  for  to  cast  dirt  upon  the  Government,  as  if  they  were 
against  preaching  and  praying.  Sir,  preaching  and  praying 
are  good,  but  under  pretence  of  these  you  seduce  the  people, 
and  gather  proselytes,  and  it  is  against  your  rogueish  meet- 
li^gv  that  we  are. 
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A.  My  lord,  I  am  humbly  glad  to  heare  your  lordship 
declare  that  prajdng  and  preaching  are  not  crimes. 

J.  Sirrah !  sirrah  !  what  doe  you  goe  for  to  catch  me  1  I 
said  not  soe ;  but  I  tell  you  that  it  is  not  against  praying 
and  preaching  that  we  are,  but  against  doing  it  in  such  a 
manner,  in  private  conventicles,  in  a  seditious  way.  If  you 
will  pray,  there  is  the  house  of  prayer  for  you. 

A .  My  lord,  I  was  expressly  indicted  for  preaching  and 
prajdng  the  last  session. 

J.  I  cannot  stand  to  hear  you  prate ;  plead  guilty  or  not 
guilty. 

Again,  the  judge  spoke  to  this  saintly  man  as  follows : — 

J,  I  must  tell  you  that  you  are  a  fellow  of  such  evil  fa/me, 
and  I  have  received  such  information  of  you,  as  are  such 
sufficient  grounds  for  my  requiring  the  good  behaviour. 

A,  Your  lordship  hath  noe  eyes  to  see,  nor  eares  to  heare, 
but  what  is  brought  here  before  you,  in  the  publique  judica- 
ture ;  and  if  any  will  make  it  here  appeare  that  I  have  broke 
the  good  behaviour,  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  sureties. 

J,  The  grand  jury  have  found  you  guilty,  and  that  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  require  the  good  behaviour  of  you. 

A,  My  lord,  that  is  not  sufficient  ground,  because  I  have 
bin  already  acquitted  of  that  for  which  they  have  prose- 
cuted me ;  and  I  beseech  your  lordship  will  not  require  the 
good  behaviour  of  me  for  that  of  whicn  I  have  bin  already 
acquitted. 

J.  Noe  such  matter. 

A.  My  lord,  I  doe  here  offer  your  lordship  in  the  face  of 
the  court,  and  avow  it  before  my  countrey,  that  I  am  ready 
to  bring  the  grand  jury  now,  to  prove  it  upon  their  oathes, 
that  I  was  acquitted ;  which  this  grand  jury  might  not  know. 

J,  Sirrah !  will  you  charge  such  worthy  gentlemen  that 
they  did  they  know  not  what  ? 

A.  My  lord,  I  said  not  that  they  knew  not  my  case  at  all, 
but  that  they  might  not  know  I  had  bin  already  acquitted 
of  that  for  which  they  have  now  prosecuted  me. 

J.  I  must  have  the  good  behaviour  of  you  {with  much 
passion), 

A.  My  lord,  I  have  done  nothing  but  what  belonged  t^p 
my  duty  as  a  minister.  ^^^ 
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J,  When  were  you  made  a  minister  ? 

A.  Eight  yeares  since. 

J.  By  whom  ? 

A,  By  the  Presbytery. 

J,  Who  gave  them  power  to  ordain  ? 

A,  My  lord,  they  have  that  power  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
as  they  are  ministers  of  Christ. 

J,  Your  ordination  is  nothing  worth ;  you  are  noe  minister. 

A.  My  lord,  I  hope  you  will  not  assert  that  which  shall 
overthrow  all  the  ministry  of  the  whole  Christian  Protestant 
world,  except  here  in  England ;  for  your  lordship  is  not 
ignorant  that  they  have  no  other  onUnation  than  by  the 
hands  of  the  Presbytery,  just  as  I  have.  And  for  my  ordina- 
tion, I  shall  be  ready  to  maintain  it  before  any  whom  your 
lordship  may  appoint. 

J.  You  are  no  minister  of  England — of  the  Church  of 
England. 

A,  I  will  undertake  to  show  that  in  the  judgement  of 
many,  very  many  bishops  and  archbishops  of  the  Church  of 
England,  ordination  by  the  Presbytery  is  valid. 

J,  I  cannot  stand  here  to  heare  you  prate  in  your  self- 
confidence  ;  you  love  to  heare  yourselfe  talke.  Will  you 
give  me  security  for  your  good  behaviour  or  not  ? 

A,  If  you  will  have  securities  for  my  good  behaviour,  I 
desire  your  lordship  to  explaine  what  you  meane  by  this 
good  behaviour. 

J.  You  fit  to  be  a  minister,  and  not  know  what  belongs 
to  the  good  behaviour !  How  can  you  preach  to  others  and 
not  know  what  that  meanes  ? 

A,  My  lord,  what  is  vulgarly  understood  by  the  good  be- 
haviour I  know,  and  in  that  sense  I  shall  be  ready  to  give 
securities  for  it ;  but  if  your  lordship  by  this  intends  to  bind 
me  from  my  duty,  and  that  which  belongs  to  my  office  as  a 
minister,  I  cannot  yielde  to  it. 

After  the  trial  of  Alleine,  his  great  friend  and  fellow- 
suffer,  Mr.  Norman,  was  next  placed  at  the  bar.  Our  author 
catches  very  plainly  the  drollery  and  humour  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  learned  judge. 

"  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  what  passed  between  him 
and  the  judge  in  the  course  of  the  trial : — 
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" '  Sirrah,  do  you  preach  ?  * 

" '  Yes,  my  lord/ 

" '  And  why  so,  sirrah  ? ' 

" '  Because  I  was  ordained  to  preach  the  GospeL' 

"  '  How  were  you  ordained  ? ' 

" '  In  the  same  manner  as  Timothy/ 

"  '  And  how  was  that  ? ' 

" '  By  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery/ 

"  The  judge  said  to  himself,  in  a  musing  way, '  Ordained 
like  Timothy  ? — Timothy  !*  He  had  met  with  a  person  of 
that  name  somewhere,  but  now,  not  being  able  to  recall  the 
particular  case  referred  to,  he  prudently  changed  the  subject. 
Still  the  question  troubled  his  mind ;  and  shortly  after,  when 
a  gentleman  called  at  his  lodgings  on  business.  Sir  Robert 
kept  him  waiting  two  hours  in  an  antechamber.  On  his 
appearance  he  gave  for  his  excuse  that  he  had  been  search- 
ing his  books  about  an  odd  answer  a  fellow  made  him  in  the 
West,  who  told  him  that  he  was  ordained  like  Timothy,  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands  of  the  Presbytery,  which  he  could 
make  nothing  of/' — Stanford's  Joseph  Alleine  and  his 
Companions. 


JOHN  NELSON,  AN  EARLY  METHODIST  PREACHER. 

Nelson  was  a  pioneer,  continually  penetrating  into  new 
regions,  and  almost  everywhere  riotous  outrages  were  enacted 
at  his  coming.  No  man,  not  even  Wesley  himself,  had  more 
success  in  mastering  such  hostilities;  but  sometimes  they 
were  uncontrollable,  and  his  escape  from  death  seemed  mira- 
culous. As  he  advanced  about  this  time  toward  the  course 
of  Wesley,  he  was  assailed  at  Harborough  by  almost  the 
"  whole  town,  men,  women,  and  children/'  The  young  men 
and  apprentices  had  previously  combined  with  the  determin- 
ation to  seize  the  first  Methodist  preacher  who  should  come 
among  them,  and  drag  him,  with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  to 
the  river  to  drown  him,  thereby  deterring  any  others,  as 
they  hoped,  from  troubling  the  town.  A  son  of  the  parish 
clergyman  was  leader  of  the  mob.  A  partially  insane  man 
had  been  appointed  to  put  the  halter  on  the  preacher's  neck, 
and  now  assailed  Nelson  with  one  in  his  hand.    A  butcher 


liim.  A  constable  who  was  dis{)Ose(l  to  favoui 
caiiie,  1)ut  oil  approacliing  the  preacher  *'  turned 
him  by  the  hand,  led  him  through  the  mob,  i 
him  to  mount  his  horse,  bade  him  "go  on  in 
name."  "  O  my  God  ! "  exclaimed  the  deliverec 
"  hitherto  Thou  hast  helped  me ! "  Nelson  was  1 
however,  worse  perils  immediately  after  at  Hep 
He  was  assailed  there  with  a  shower  of  stones  th 
ing  on  a  table  in  the  open  air.  All  who  were 
fled,  leaving  him  as  a  mark  for  the  flying  missil 
touched  hmi.  When  he  descended,  and  was  d 
was  struck  on  the  back  of  his  head  with  a  bi 
bleeding  to  the  earth.  He  was  unable  to  rise  fo 
but  being  lifted  up,  staggered  away,  the  blc 
down  his  back  and  nlling  ms  shoes,  and  the  m< 
him  with  shouts  and  menaces  that  they  would 
soon  as  he  passed  the  limits  of  the  town.  ''  Lor 
perilled  Methodist,  afl  he  tottered  along,  *'  Thoi 
without  the  gate,  and  canst  deliver  me  from  1 
these  bloodthirsty  men."  An  honest  man  opei 
and  took  him  in,  a  suigeon  dressed  his  wound,  < 
day  he  was  on  his  way  to  preach  at  Acomb.  Ill 
were  to  culminate.  A  coach  drove  up  crowdec 
without  by  young  men,  who  sang  bacchanaUai 
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but  again  fell.  In  a  third  assault  he  prostrated  the  preacher, 
and  leaping  with  his  knees  upon  him,  beat  him  until  he  was 
senseless,  opening  meanwhile  the  wound  on  his  head,  which 
bled  freely.  The  ruffian  supposed  he  was  dead,  and  returned 
to  his  associates,  seizing,  as  ne  passed,  one  of  Nelson's  friends, 
whom  he  threw  against  a  wall  with  such  violence  as  to  break 
two  of  his  ribs.  The  rest  of  the  mob  doubted  whether 
Nelson  had  been  completely  dispatched,  and  twenty  of  them 
approached  him.  They  foimd  nim  bleeding  profusely,  and 
lifted  him  up.  The  brother  of  the  parish  clergyman  was 
among  them,  and  denouncing  him,  said,  "  According  to  your 
preaching,  you  would  prove  our  ministers  to  be  blind  guides 
and  false  prophets;  but  we  will  kill  you  as  fast  as  you 
come."  Another  said,  "  K  Wesley  comes  on  Tuesday,  he  shall 
not  live  another  day  in  this  world."  When  they  had  got 
him  into  the  street,  they  set  up  a  huzza,  and  a  person  caught 
hold  of  his  right  hand  and  "  gave  him  a  hastv  pluck ; '  at 
the  same  time  another  struck  him  on  the  side  of  his  head 
and  knocked  him  down.  As  he  arose,  they  again  prostrated 
him.  No  less  than  eight  times  did  they  fell  him  to  the  earth. 
His  robust  frame  alone  saved  him  from  death.  When  he 
lay  on  the  ground  unable  to  rise  again,  they  took  him  by 
the  hair  of  his  head  and  dragged  him  upon  the  stones  for 
nearly  twenty  yards,  some  kicking,  meanwhile,  with  merciless 
rage.  Six  of  them  stood  upon  him,  to  "  tread  the  Holy  Ghost 
out  of  him,"  as  they  said.  "  Then  they  let  me  alone  a  little 
while,"  he  writes,  "  and  said  one  to  another, '  We  cannot  kill 
him.'  One  said,  '  I  have  heard  that  a  cat  hath  nine  lives, 
but  I  tliiuk  that  he  hath  nine  score.'  Another  said, '  If  he 
has,  he  shall  die  this  day.'  A  third  said, '  Where  is  his  horse? 
for  he  shall  quit  the  town  immediately.'  And  they  said  to 
me, '  Order  your  horse  to  be  brought  to  you,  for  you  shall  go 
before  we  leave  you.'  I  said, '  I  will  not,  for  you  intend  to 
kill  me  in  private,  that  you  may  escape  justice ;  but  if  you 
do  murder  me,  it  shall  be  in  public ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
gallows  will  bring  you  to  repentance,  and  your  souls  may  b© 
saved  from  the  wrath  to  come."  They  attempted  then  to 
drag  him  to  a  well  and  thrust  him  into  it,  but  a  courageous 
woman  who  was  standing  near  it  defended  him,  knocking 
several  of  his  persecutors  down.    These  ruffians  passed  u^m 


lilCHARl)  CAMERON, 

After  he  was  licensed,  they  seut  him  at  first  to 
Annandale,     He  said,  "  How  could  he.  go  there  ? 
not  what  sort  of  people  they  were."     But  Mr.  W 
"  Oo  your  way,  Batchie,  and  set  the  fire  of  hell 
tails."    He  went,  and  the  first  day  he  preached  i 
text,  "How  shall  I  put  thee  among  the  children?' 
the  application,  he  said, ''  Put  you  among  the  chil< 
offspring  of  robbei?  and  thieves  !"^-Many  have 
Annaudale  thieves-Some  of  them  got  a  meidfol 
day,  and  told  it  afterwards  that  it  was  the  first  fiel* 
that  ever  they  attended ;  and  that  they  went  out  oi 
to  see  how  a  minister  could  preach  in  a  tent,  and 
Dn  the  ground. — ScoWs  (TFafter)  Border  4'ntiqmtU 
laTid  and  Scotland, 
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VI. 

CHRISTIAN  ECCENTRICITIES  AND  DIS^ 
AGREEABLE  CHRISTIANS. 

FAMILY  DEVICES  IN  AN  OLD  SURREY  HOUSE. 

At  Losely,  the  seat  of  the  Mores,  were  sundry  notable 
devices.  Tlie  entrance  was  by  a  porch,  or  vestibule,  and 
over  it  was  placed  three  figures.  On  the  left.  Fortune,  tread- 
ing on  a  globe,  and  holding  a  wheel,  inscribed  Fortuna 
ovinia.  On  the  right.  Fate,  holding  a  celestial  globe,  with 
these  words,  Non  ForSj  sed  Fatum.  In  the  middle  a  figure, 
with  one  foot  on  a  wheel,  and  the  other  on  a  globe,  holding 
a  book  open,  and  pointing  to  these  words,  jffon  Fore,  nee 

Fatum,  sed (Fortune  is  everything.    Not  Fortune,  but 

Fate ;  neither  Fortune  nor  Fate,  but ),    The  historian 

suggests  no  hint  on  the  word  that  is  omitted,  probably 
regarding  conjecture  as  not  within  his  province.  We  sup- 
pose this  device  to  intimate  the  inventor's  belief  that  the 
world  is  governed,  not  by  chance  or  fate,  but  according  to 
the  will  of  God  revealed  in  Scriptures.  Over  the  entrance 
of  the  vestibule  was  inscribed  this  distich : — 

Invide,  tangendi  tibi  limina  nulla  facuUas^ 
At  tibi,  amice,  patent  janua,  menta,  domus. 

Ye  envious,  hence ;  profane  not  this  recess ! 
But  welcome,  friends,  to  all  that  I  possess ! 

Over  the  hall  door,  within  the  porch,  was  inscribed,  InvidicB 
daudor,  fcUeo  sed  semper  armco.  Over  the  kitchen  door, 
Fami,  n/m  Gales.  Over  the  buttery  door,  Siti,  non  Ebrietati, 
Over  the  parlour  door,  Probis,  non  Pravie.  And  in  the 
comer  of  the  great  withdrawing-room  is  inserted  a  mulbernr 
tree,  on  the  side  of  which  is  this  inscription :  Morus  tarde 
moriens;  on  the  other,  Morum  dto  moriturwm,  being  a 
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rebus  on  the  name  of  the  family.  Shut  to  a  foe,  but  open 
to  a  friend, — For  hunger,  not  gluttony, — For  thirst,  not 
drunkenness, — For  the  good,  not  for  the  wicked.  The  mul- 
berry tree  {morns)  dies  slowly;  the  fruit  {morwrri)  soon 
perishes. — Mannings  Hx%iory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County 
of  Surrey. 

A  SINGULAR  REGISTER. 

The  parish  register  of  Bermondsey  begins  1548,  Edward  VI. 
In  1604  is  the  following  extraordinary  entiy :  "August.  The 
forme  of  a  solenme  vowe  made  betwixt  a  man  and  his  wife, 
the  man  having  been  longe  absent,  through  which  the  woman 
beinge  married  to  another  man  tooke  her  againe  as  foUoweth : 
The  7nan*8  apeich — *  Elizabeth,  my  beloved  wife,  I  am  right 
sorie  that  I  have  so  longe  absented  myselfe  from  thee,  where- 
by thou  shouldest  be  occasioned  to  take  another  man  to  thy 
husband.  Therefore  I  do  nowe  vowe  and  promise,  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  this  companie,  to  take  thee  againe  as  mine 
owne ;  and  will  not  onelie  forgive  thee,  but  also  dwell  with 
thee,  and  do  all  other  duties  unto  thee  as  I  promised  at  our 
marriage.'  The  woman* a  apeich — 'Raphe,  my  beloved  hus- 
band, I  am  right  sorie  that  I  have,  in  thy  absence,  taken 
another  man  to  be  my  husband ;  but  here,  before  God  and 
this  companie,  I  do  renounce  and  forsake  him,  and  do  pro- 
mise to  keep  mysealfe  onelie  unto  thee  duringe  life,  and  to 
performe  all  duties  which  I  first  promised  unto  thee  in  our 
marriage.'  The  Prayer — 'Almightie  God,  we  beseech  Thee 
to  pardon  our  offences,  and  give  us  grace  ever  hereafter  to 
live  together  in  Thy  feare,  and  to  performe  the  holie  duties 
of  marriage  one  to  another,  accordinge  as  we  are  taught  in 
Thy  holie  word ;  for  Thy  dear  Son's  sake,  Jesus.  Amen.'  The 
entry  concludes  thus :  '  The  first  day  of  August,  1604,  Raphe 
(Joodchilde,  of  the  parish  of  Barkinge,  in  Thames  Street,  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  we  are  agreed  to  live  together,  and  there- 
upon gave  their  hands  one  to  another,  making  either  of  them 
a  solemn  vowe  so  to  doe,  in  the  presence  of 

William  Stere,  Parson; 
Edward  Coker;  and 
Richard  Eire,  Clerky 
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We  leave  this  difficulty  to  the  casuists.  The  renunciation 
of  the  said  Elizabeth  by  her  second  husband  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  thought  necessary  on  this  occasion.  His 
acquiescence  in  the  transaction  was  probably  deemed  so 
much  less  remarkable  than  the  consent  of  the  first  husband 
to  receive  his  wife  again,  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  same  register. — Manning*8  History  and  Antiquities  0/ 
the  County  of  Surrey, 


WILLIAM  HUNTINGTON. 

Having  now  had  my  horse  for  some  time,  and  riding  a  great 
deal  every  week,  I  soon  wore  my  breeches  out,  as  they  were 
not  fit  to  ride  in.  I  hope  the  reader  will  excuse  my  men- 
tioning the  word  breeches,  which  I  should  have  avoided  had 
not  this  passage  of  Scripture  obtruded  into  my  mind,  just 
as  I  had  resolved  in  my  own  thoughts  not  to  mention  this 
kind  providence  of  God.  "  And  thou  shalt  make  them  linen 
breeches  to  cover  their  nakedness ;  from  the  loins  even  unto 
the  thighs  shall  they  reach.  And  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron, 
and  upon  his  sons,  when  they  come  into  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  or  when  they  come  near  unto  the  altar  to 
minister  in  the  holy  place ;  that  they  bear  not  iniquity,  and 
die.  It  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  him,  and  his  seed 
after  him"  (Exodus  xxviii.  42,  43).  By  which,  and  three 
others,  viz.,  Ezek.  xliv.  18,  Lev.  vi.  10,  and  Lev.  xvi.  4, 1  saw 
that  it  was  no  crime  to  mention  the  words  breeches,  nor  the 
way  in  which  God  sent  them  to  me;  Aaron  and  his  sons 
being  clothed  entirely  by  Providence ;  and  as  God  Himself 
condescended  to  give  orders  what  they  should  be  made  of, 
and  how  they  should  be  cut.  And  I  believe  the  same  God 
ordered  mine,  as  I  trust  it  will  appear  in  the  following 
history.  The  Scripture  tells  us  to  call  no  man  master,  for 
One  is  our  Master,  even  Christ.  I  therefore  told  my  most 
bountiful  and  ever-adored  Master  what  I  wanted ;  and  He 
who  stripped  Adam  and  Eve  of  their  fig-leaved  aprons,  and 
made  toats  of  skin  and  clothed  them,  and  who  clothes  the 
grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into 
the  oven,  must  clothe  us,  or  we  shall  go  naked  j  and  ro  fexaviV 


|)air;  and  to  get  liim  to  tni.si,  iiie  uutu  mj  x.^.v, 
iHoiiey  to  j)ay  liiiii.     I  was  that  day  going  to   L 
determined  to  bespeak  them  as  I    rode  throng 
However,  when  I  passed  the  shop  I  forgot  it ; 
came  to  London  I  called  on  Mr.  Croucher,  a  si 
Shepherd's  Market,  who  told  me  a  parcel  was  1 
me,  but  what  it  was  he  knew  not.    1  opened  it^ 
there  was  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  with  a  nc 
the  substance  of  which  was,  to  the  best  of  my  r 
as  follows :  "  Sir,  I  have  sent  you  a  pair  of  b 
hope  they  will  fit.    I  beg  your  acceptance  of  1 
they  want  any  alteration,  leave  in  a  note  wha 
tion  is,  and  I  will  call  in  a  few  days  and  alter 
I  tried  them  on,  and  thev  fitted  as  well  as  ii 
measured  for  them ;  at  which  I  was  amazed,  1 
been  measured  by  any  leather  breeches  make 
I  wrote  an  answer  to  the  note  to  this  effect :  "  E 
your  present,  and  thank  you  for  it.    I  was  goi 
pair  of  leather  breeches  to  be  made,  because  1  < 
till  now  that  my  Master  had  bespoke  them  o 
fit  very  well,  which  fully  convinces  me  that  i 
who  moved  thy  heart  to  give,  guided  thy  han 
cause  He  perfectly  knows  my  size,  havingdo 
miraculous  manner  for  near  five  years.     Whe 
trouble,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  tell  my  Master  of  i 
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HUNTINGTON  ON  DEGREES, 

You  know  we  clergy  are  very  fond  of  titles  of  honour; 
some  are  called  Lords  Spiritual,  though  we  have  no  such 
Lords  but  in  the  persons  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity ;  others 
are  named  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  Prebends,  though  God 

g'ves  no  such  titles;  therefore  I  cannot  conscientiously  add 
JD.  to  my  ftmction,  though  some  hundreds  have  been 
spiritually  healed  under  my  ministry ;  nor  have  I  fourteen 
pounds  to  spare  to  buy  the  dissenting  title  of  D.D.  Being 
thus  circumstanced,  I  cannot  call  myself  a  Lord  Spiritual, 
because  Peter,  the  Pope's  enemy,  condemns  it;  nor  can  I 
call  myself  Lord  High  Primate,  because  supremacy,  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  applied  only  to  kin^,  and  never  to  ministers 
of  the  Gospel.  As  I  cannot  get  a  D.D.  for  the  want  of  cash, 
neither  can  I  get  at  M.A.  for  the  want  of  learning ;  there- 
fore I  am  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  S.S.,  by  which  I 
mean  sinner  saved. — Life  of  the  Rev.  William  Hunting- 
ton, S.S. 

ROWLAND  HILL. 

The  most  remarkable  man,  however,  who  attacked  the  S.S. 
was  Rowland  Hill — one  of  those  men  from  whose  lives  more 
charity  may  be  learned  than  from  their  writing  or  their 
preaching.  By  his  interference  the  coalheaver  was  excluded 
from  the  Tabernacle  at  Greenwich,  where  he  had  been  used 
to  perform ;  and  he  was  said  to  have  taken  up  one  of  Hun- 
tington's books  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  given  it  in  that 
manner  to  the  servant  to  take  downstairs,  and  use  it  for 
lighting  the  fire.  He  had  often  preached  against  this  re- 
nowned Antinomian ;  and  one  day,  when  notice  had  been 
given  that  this  was  to  be  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  cer- 
tain members  of  Providence  Chapel  attended,  took  down  his 
sermon  in  shorthand,  and  sent  it  to  their  pastor,  that  he 
might  reply  to  it,  seeing  that  the  reproaches  cast  upon  him 
from  that  quarter  "had  long  grieved  the  minds  of  many 
simple  and  godly  souls,  and  served  as  a  stumbling-block  to 
many  of  Zion  s  feeble  travellers."  Bowland  Hill  hatd  brought 
against  him  the  unlucky  story  of  the  aliaa  to  his  name ;  he 
had  said  that  before  a  man  got  into  the  pulpit  and  advanced 


6uch  things  as  Huntington,  he  ought  to  put  on  a.  fool's  cap ; 
and  represented  liiiu  as  given  a  licence  to  sin,  and  preaching 
like  a  devil-sent  minister  to  t«ll  men  that  they  may  break 
God's  commandinenta.  The  coalheaver  upon  other  occasions 
had  shown  himself  expert  iu  blackening  his  opponents ;  but 
in  returning  an  Oliver  for  a  Rowland,  he  did  homage  to  the 
character  of  his  antagonist,  calling  him  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 
and  Brother  Rowland.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  sparing 
of  sarcasm.  He  assured  him  tliat  he  had  no  desire  to  take 
one  sheep  out  of  his  fold,  nor  one  he-goat  out  of  his  stall. 
Alluding  to  the  reproach  which  had  been  cast  upon  him  for 
the  sina  of  his  youth,  he  says,  "  If  you  were  left  entirely  free 
and  pure  fi'om  every  vice  throughout  your  childhood  and 
youth,  all  the  better:  glory  in  this.  I  neither  covet  nor 
envy  either  your  purity  or  happiness,  any  more  than  the 
prodigal  son,  in  his  ring  and  robe,  envied  his  elder  brother, 
who  had  never  at  any  time  transgressed  the  commandment." 
Rowland  Hill  had  said  that  if  he  preached  such  doctrines  aa 
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who  frankly  forgives  you  all  that  is  past,  and  hopes  to  take 
patiently  all  that  is  to  come," — Quxirterly  Review  on  the  Life 
and  Works  of  William  Huntington,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  493. 


TIMOTHY  PRIESTLEY. 

Timothy  Priestley  was  another  of  Huntington's  antago- 
nists. This  personage,  who  held  a  conspicuous  rank  in  the 
polyarchy  of  schism,  was  brother  to  Dr.  Priestley,  and  as 
zealous  for  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  as  the  doctor  was  for  his 
own  Unitarian  scheme.  He  and  the  S.S.  had  met  in  private 
life,  and,  as  it  seems,  upon  amicable  if  not  fraternal  terms. 
Timothy,  however,  gave  offence  by  opposing  Antinomianism 
in  a  treatise  called  *'  The  Christian's  Looking  Glass ;  or.  The 
Timorous  SouFs  Guide ;  being  a  Description  of  the  Work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Heart :  intended  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Disconsolate."  The  replv  to  this  was  sent  foridi  imder 
a  title  in  the  genuine  old  fashion  of  Puritanical  polemics, — 
"  The  Barber  ;  or,  Timothy  Priestley  shaved,  as  reflected 
firom  his  own  Looking  Glass.  The  Operator,  William  Hun- 
tington, S.S."  The  texts  also  which  were  affixed  as  mottoes 
were  selected  in  the  same  temper ;  **  Thou  son  of  man,  take 
thee  a  sharp  knife ;  take  thee  a  barber's  razor."  "  And  the 
Lord  shall  shave  with  a  razor  the  head,  and. the  hair  of  the 
feet,  and  it  shall  consume  the  beard."  The  reply  was  in  the 
Martin  Marprelate  style  which  such  a  title  indicates.  The 
coalheaver  had  treated  Rowland  Hill  with  some  degree  o\ 
deference,  but  in  engaging  with  Timothy  Priestley  he  laid 
aside  all  encumbrances  01  courtesy  or  decorum,  and  closed 
with  him  at  once  for  a  rough-and-tumble.  All  wise  persons 
were  at  a  loss,  he  said,  whether  to  call  his  productions  the 
effects  of  insanity  or  intoxication ;  but  for  his  own  part,  if 
he  might  be  allowed  "  to  give  his  judgment,  as  one  that  had 
obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be  faithful,"  he  believed  they 
were  a  composition  of  both.  "  This  Timothy,"  said  he,  *'  is 
a  snake  in  the  grass ;  he  is  rotten  at  bottom,  and  empty 
throughout ;  but  by  the  help  of  God  I  will  uncase  him,  and 
expose  his  secret  treasures  of  darkness.  Blessed  be  Gfod,  we 
are  not  ignorant  of  Satan's  devices;  for  there  is  no  more 
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imitation  or  comparison  between  the  regenerating  work  of 
God  in  the  sou!,  and  tlie  account  of  it  in  his  book  by 
Timothy  Priestley,  tlian  between  light  and  darknesa,  Christ 
and  Belial.  Satan  is  no  more  hid  under  the  gown  and  wig 
of  Timothy  Priestley  than  he  was  under  the  petticoat  of 
the  witcli  of  Endor.  The  devil  is  the  devil  atill,  whether 
he  comes  in  long  clothing  or  rough  garment  to  deceive,  or 
in  the  attire  of  a  harlot.  Yea,  the  Scripture  character  of 
him  appears  in  this  very  botik.  It  is  his  business  to  draw 
ignorant  souls  into  sin,  and  then  to  father  it  upon  the  in- 
struments, instead  of  himself;  and  it  is  verified  in  this  Look- 
ing Glass:  Timothy  Priestley's  name  stands  affixed  to  it, 
whereas  any  discerning  Christian  may  see  with  half  au  eye 
tliat  the  devil,  and  none  but  the  devil,  was  the  sole  and 
whole  author  of  it."  Timothy  Priestley  had  said  that  the 
change  in  regeneration  is  from  "  darkness  to  light,  from 
enmity  to  love,  from  sin  to  holiness,  and  from  death  to  liie." 
"  All  this,"  says  the  S.S.,  "  Tim  took  from  my  writings :  I 
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drawment  of.  Mr.  De  Courcy  from  her  ladyship's  patronage 
and  connexion : — 

Everton,  March  23,  1770. 
My  Lady, — ^Your  letter  just  suited  my  case ;  it  was  a  bleeding 
plaster  for  a  bleeding  heart.     These  many  months  I  have  done 
little  else  but  mourn  for  myself  and  others,  to  see  how  we  lie 
among  the  tombs,  contented  with  a  decent  suit  of  grave-clothes. 
At  times  my  heart  has  been  refreshed  by  these  words,  '*  On  the 
land  of  m}'  people  is  come  up  briars  and  thorns,  until  the  spirit  be 
poured  out  upon  them  from  on  high;*'    but  the  comfort  soon 
vanisheth,  like  gleams  of  a  winter  sun.     I  cannot  wish  for  trans- 
ports such  as  we  once  had,  and  which  almost  turned  our  heads ; 
but  I  do  long  to  see  a  spirit  poured  forth  of  triumphant  faith, 
heavenly  love,  and  steadfast  cleaving  to  the  Lord.     Before  I  parted 
with  honest  Glascott,  I  cautioned   him  much  against  petticoat 
snares.     He  has  burnt  his  wings  already.     Sure  he  will  not  imi- 
tate a  foolish  gnat,   and  hover  again  about  the  candle.      If  he 
should  fall  into  a  sleeping-lap,  he  will  soon  need  a  flannel  nightcap 
and  a  rusty  chain  to  fix  him  down,  like  a  church  Bible  to  the 
reading-desk.     No  trap  so  mischievous  to  the  field-preacher  as 
wedlock,  and  it  is  laid  for  him  at  every  hedge  comer.     Matrimony 
has  quite  maimed  poor  Charles  (Wesley),  and  might  have  spoiled 
John  (Wesley)  and  George  (Whitefield),  if  a  wise  Master  had  not 
graciously  sent  them  a  brace  of  ferrets.     Dear  George  has  now 
got  his  liberty  again,  and  he  will  escape  well  if  he  is  not  caught  by 
another  tenter-hook.     Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  having  been  grie- 
viously  .tormented   with   housekeepers,  I  truly  had  thoughts  of 
looking  out  for  a  Jezebel  myself.     But  it  seemed  highly  needfiil 
to  ask  advice  of  the  Lord.     So,  falling  down  on  my  knees  before 
a  table,  with  a  Bible  between  my  hands,  I  besought  the  Lord  to 
give  me  a  direction  ;  then  letting  the  Bible  fall  open  of  itself  I 
fixed  my  eyes  immediately  on  these  words,  ''  When  my  son  was 
entered  into  his  wedding  chamber  he  fell  down  and  died  '*  (2  Es- 
dras  X.  1).     This  frightened  me  heartily,  you  may  easily  think ; 
but  Satan,  who  stood  peeping  at  my  elbow,  not  liking  the  heavenly 
caution,  presently  suggested  a  scruple  that  the  book  was  apocry- 
phal, and  the  words  not  to  be  heeded.     Well,  after  a  short  pause, 
I  fell  on  my  knees  again,  and  prayed  the  Lord  not  to  be  angry 
with  me,  whilst,  like  Gideon,  I  requested  a  second  sign,  and  from 
the  canonical  Scripture  ;  then  letting  my  Bible  fall  open  as  before, 
I  fixed  my  eyes  directly  on  this  passage,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  take 
thee  a  wife,  neither  shalt  thou  have  sons  and  daughters  in  this 
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place."  I  ^'aFL  DOW  completely  eatislied,  and  being  thus  made  ac- 
quaiiitcd  n'ltli  my  Lord's  mind,  I  mukG  it  one  part  of  my  prayers. 
And  I  can  look  on  these  words,  not  only  as  a  rule  of  direction, 
but  as  a  promise  of  security  ;  "  77iou  ihali  not  lahe  a  wife," — that 
is,  I  will  keep  thee  from  taking  one.  Thia  method  of  procuring 
Divine  intellij,"!nce  ia  muck  flouted  by  flimsy  professors  who  walk 
at  l.irpe,  and  desire  not  that  sweet  and  secret  access  to  the  mercy- 
FetLt  which  babes  of  the  kingdom  do  find.  Dnriug  the  last  twelve 
years  1  have  had  oeession  to  consult  the  oracle  three  or  four  times 
on  matters  that  seemed  important  and  dubioOB,  and  have  received 
answers  foil  nnd  plabi.  "Was  not  this  the  practice  of  the  Jewish 
Church  ?  (!nd  gave  laws  end  statutes  to  them  as  well  as  to  us ; 
but  when  dubious  cobcb  arose  they  consulted  the  oracle,  which 
gave  ilircelioiiH  how  to  act,  Joshua  and  Israel  are  blamed  for  not 
consulting  the  oracle  before  they  made  a  leagae  with  the  Gibeon- 
ites.  Yea,  in  the  patriarchal  times  we  find  Rebecca  inquiring  of 
the  Ijord  comernicg  her  twins  ;  and  are  there  not  now,  us  well  as 
formerly,  many  dubious  cares  ?  And  can  we  think  that  God  will 
dtny  that  direction  to  the  Christian  Chnrch  whith  he  freely  granted 
to  the  Jewi.-ili  ?     Is  not  aceess  to  the  inercy-seat  more  free  d 
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consults  the  word  of  God  as  his  oracle,  with  a  hearty  desire  to 
know  and  do  God's  will,  I  believe  he  wUl  receive  due  information. 
Some  people,  I  am  told,  have  had  answers  on  their  first  inquiries, 
but  afterwards  have  received  no  answer  at  all.  The  reason  may 
be  easily  guessed.  We  begin  our  inquiries  with  momentous  mat- 
ters, and  receive  satisfaction ;  we  naturally  slide  into  matters  of  no 
moment,  which  are  either  plainly  resolved  by  the  word  or  require 
only  common  faith  and  waiting  ;  and  thus  we  make  the  consul- 
tation a  matter  of  amusement,  like  the  drawing  a  picture-card  out 
of  a  Scripture  pack,  which  is  not  pleasing  unto  God ;  for  though 
He  is  willing  to  be  consulted,  He  is  not  willing  to  be  trifled  with, 
and  much  less  to  be  made  the  subject  of  amusement  or  diversion. 

lAfe  and,  Times  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 


SINGULAR  PROPOSAL   OF  MARRIAGE. 

Mr.  Crabb  dared  not,  however,  take  any  step,  much  less 
one  so  serious  as  that  which  he  now  contemplated,  without 
seeking  Divine  direction ;  and  therefore,  prior  to  any  declara- 
tion of  his  intentions,  he  for  many  weeks  committed  the 
matter  in  fervent  prayer  to  the  Lord,  and  did  not  open  his 
mind  to  Miss  Raddon  until  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  not  acting  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God.  In  the 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  her  declaring  his  attachment,  and 
which  bears  date  January,  1798,  he  told  her  that  the  quali- 
ties he  sought  for  in  a  wife  were, — "  First,  that  she  was  bom 
of  God*s  Spirit.  Second,  that  she  was  in  some  measure 
gifted  to  speak  for,  as  well  as  to  think  of,  Jesus.  Fourth,  that 
she  was  willing  to  give  away  as  much  money  to  the  poor  and 
the  cause  of  God  as  she  could  get ;  he  having  made  a  cove- 
nant with  God  to  give  the  tenth  of  all  he  possessed  for  ever, 
and  as  much  more  as  he  could  spare.    Fifth,  that  she  was 

Elain  in  her  dress.  And,  sixth,  tnat  she  was  moderate  in 
ousehold  furniture  and  housekeeping,  that  neither  the  poor 
nor  the  cause  of  God  should  be  robbed  of  their  due."  He 
further  requested  that  before  she  gave  him  an  answer  she 
would  take  the  matter  into  serious  consideration,  and  for 
that  purpose  set  apart  the  next  Sabbath  for  fasting  and 
prayer.  He  proposed  to  meet  her  at  the  throne  of  grace  at 
seve  until  eight  in  the  morning,  at  one  until  two  in  the 
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afternoon,  at  five  until  six  in  the  evening,  and  at  nine  until 
ten  at  night ;  and  this  was,  doubtless,  strictly  complied  with 
by  both  of  thorn, — JiudaWa  Life  of  the  Rev.  Jawes  Crabb. 


THE  QUAKER  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

At  Westminster  Abbey  he  paid  the  customary  fee  of  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  admission.  The  doorkeeper  fol- 
lowed nim,  saying,  "  You  must  uncover  yourself,  sir.'  "  Un- 
cover myself  1"  exclaimed  the  Friend,  with  an  affectation  of 
ignorant  aimplicity ;  "  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  must  I  take 
off  my  coat?"  "Your  coat!"  responded  the  man,  smiling; 
"  No,  indeed ;  I  mean  your  hat."  "  And  what  should  I  take 
off  my  hat  for  ?"  he  inquired.  "  Because  you  are  in  a  church, 
sii\"  answered  the  doorkeeper.  "  I  see  no  church  here,"  re- 
joined the  Quaker;  "perhaps  thou  meanest  the  house  where 
the    church    assembles  ?     I  suppose    thou    ai't   aware    that 
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would  be  prepared  to  undertake  this  additional  burden ;  and 
that,  even  if  they  were,  he  did  not  think  that  the  security 
thus  afforded  for  the  proper  treatment  of  lunatics  would  be 
a  very  great  one.  "  But,"  rejoined  the  colonel,  "  we  would 
hail  with  satisfaction  any  additional  security ;  for  I  can  as- 
sure your  lordship  that  there  is  not  a  single  member  of  this 
deputation  wlio  has  not  himself,  at  some  tvme  or  other,  been 
an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum !"  It  may  be  imagined  that 
after  this  confession  the  bishop  was  not  a  little  relieved 
when  the  deputation  withdrew,  and  its  members  were  seen 
quietly  making  their  way  past  Norfolk  House  into  Pall 
Mall. — Life  of  nishop  Bloinfield, 


THE  FOUNDER    OF  GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

Thomas  Guy,  the  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital.  He — ^benevo- 
lently as  his  name  is  associated— does  not  impress  us  in  any 
aspect  as  a  very  amiable  or  agreeable  person.  He  lived  in 
the  troubled  period  of  the  second  Charles,  and  through  the 
agitated  subsequent  years.  London,  we  know,  whatever 
may  be  our  grief  over  its  destitution  at  the  present  day, 
presented  many  aspects  of  misery  then.  He  lived  through 
the  period  of  the  rlague  and  the  Fire.  He  seems  to  have 
been  moved  by  the  spectacle  of  the  multitudes  of  poor,  aged, 
sick,  and  infirm  people  around  him.  It  seems  a  debatable 
whether  he  made  more  of  his  money  by  printing 
's  or  by  purchasing  seamen's  tickets  during  Queen 
Anne's  wars.  He  mounted  to  a  place  in  Parliament.  Civic 
honours  he  declined,  paying  his  five  hundred  pounds  fine  to 
avoid  the  dignity  of  sheriff.  In  1705  he  built  almshouses; 
three  years  later,  put  up  three  new  wards  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital ;  and  after,  as  Mr.  Knight  thinks,  accumulating  a 
fortune,  rather  by  the  slow  processes  of  righteous  trade  than 
by  transactions  of  a  more  exceptionable  character,  with  which 
he  has  been  charged — after  having  been  a  large  benefactor 
to  Christ's  Hospital,  at  seventy-six  years  of  age  he  became 
possessed  of  an  immense  and  unexpected  fortune.  He  laid 
out  £19,000  on  the  building  of  his  hospital,  and  endowed  it 
with  £220,000.    Yet,  we  have  remarked  before,  the  shadow 


of  the  olfl  bookseller  is  not  verj  pleasant  to  ua.  How  he 
came  to  determine  on  his  life  of  bachelorhood  and  loneliness, 
and  his  romanee  of  love — if  that  be  the  term — with  Lia 
servant,  is  perhaps  very  well  known  to  all  our  readers;  but 
of  course  Mr.  Knight  would  not  pass  this  by  :■ — 

"  But  Thomas  Guy,  in  coming  to  this  resolution,  has  an 
arduous  struggle  with  natural  feelings.  He  is  lonely.  He 
has  indulged  himself  with  the  cost  of  a  female  servant,  who 
cooks  Ilia  frugal  meal,  and  keeps  his  holland  shirt  tidy.  But 
he  wants  the  solace  of  a  household  friend.  He  goes  little 
into  society.  He  dines  rarely  in  his  Company's  haU.  The 
city  dames,  acconling  to  his  observation,  are  too  ambitious 
of  finery.  He  has  once  or  twice  conversed  during  the  ban- 
quet at  Guildhall  with  the  daughter  of  a  rich  stationer,  and 
has  found  her  de])lorably  ignorant  of  the  commodities  in 
which  her  father  deals.  Gradually  lie  begins  to  think  that 
liis  own  maid-sen'ant  is  quite  as  attractive  as  a  citizen's 
daughter.     Bom  of  honest  parents,  religiously  disposed,  and 
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master.  She  little  knows  what  she  is  doing  when  she  says^ 
'  Do  as  you  wish.  Tell  him  I  bade  you,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  not  be  angry.'  The  poor  girl  must  accept  her  destiny,  to 
remain  unmarried  to  the  thriving  bookseller.  The  romance 
of  Thomas  Guy*s  life  is  over.  He  girds  up  his  loins  for  a 
struggle  for  a  plum.  But  if  I  see  hit  shadow  aright,  there  is 
a  soft  place  in  his  heart  where  the  memory  of  that  ill-used 
woman  will  long  abide." — Knight's  Old  Boohaellera, 


DR.   GEORGE  LA  W80N,^AB8ENCE  OF  MIND. 

It  is  of  Dr.  Lawson  of  whom  the  story  is  told  that  when 
the  kitchen  chimney  was  on  fire  the  servant  girl  took  alarm 
and  ran  into  the  library,  shrieking  to  the  doctor,  "  Oh,  sir, 
the  house  is  on  fire."  "  Go  and  tell  your  mistress,"  said 
the  imperturbable  Lawson ;  "  you  know  I  have  no  charge  of 
household  matters."  But  innumerable  anecdotes  are  told  of 
his  absence  of  mind. 

He  was  journeying  on  foot  once  to  assist  at  the  communion 
in  Liddesdale.  He  went  off  the  road,  and  got  bewildered 
among  the  hills.  Meeting  a  herd-boy,  he  asked  him  the 
way  to  Newcastletown ;  the  herd  kindly  walked  with  him 
a  mile  or  two,  and  having  set  him  right,  returned.  This 
was  early  in  the  morning.  When  the  herd  was  at  dinner  in 
the  kitchen,  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door.  "  Come  in,"  said 
the  boy.  "  Can  you  tell  me  the  road  to  Newcastletown,  and 
I  will  be  obliged  to  you,  for  I  doubt  I  have  wandered  ? " 
inquired  a  stranger.  The  boy  looked  up,  and  saw  that  it 
was  Dr.  Lawson.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  think  ye're  baith  daft 
and  donnered.  I  pat  you  on  that  road  this  morning  already, 
and  what  brings  you  back  this  way  again  ? "  The  doctor 
recognized  his  guide,  and  simply  said,  "  I  dare  say  I  am  don- 
nered enough  ;  but  I  have  reason  to  thank  God  that  I  have 
lost  none  of  my  senses  yet."  The  herd  thereafter  arose,  and 
kindly  reconducted  him  to  the  right  path. 

One  of  his  sons,  who  afterwards  became  a  highly  esteemed 
Christian  minister,  was  a  very  tricky  boy,  pernaps  mischie- 
vous in  his  tricks.     Near  the  manse  lived  an  old  henwife,  of^ 
crabbed  temper,  and  rather  ungodly  in  her  mode  of  liviiMj^F 
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She  and  the  l)oy  had  quajTelled ;  and  the  result  was  that  ha 
took  a  quiet  opportunity  to  kill  one  of  her  hens.  She  went 
immediately  to  Dr.  Lawson,  and  charged  his  son  with  the 
deed.  She  waa  believed,  and,  aa  it  was  not  denied,  punish- 
ment was  inflii;ted.  He  was  ordered  to  abide  in  the  house ; 
and  to  make  the  sentasce  more  severe,  his  father  took  him 
into  the  study,  and  commanded  him  to  sit  there  with  him. 
The  son  was  restless,  and  frequently  eyed  the  door.  At  last 
he  saw  his  father  drowned  in  thought,  and  quietly  slipped 
■ .  He  went  directly  to  the  honwife's,  and  killed  another 
,  returning  immediately,  and  taking  his  piat^e  in  the 
library,  his  father  having  never  missed  bira.  The  henwife 
speedily  made  hor  appearance,  and  charged  the  slaughter 
again  upon  him.  Dr.  Lawaon,  however,  waxed  angry — de- 
clared her  to  be  a  false  accnser,  as  the  boy  had  been  closeted 
with  him  all  the  time, — -adding,  "■  Besides,  this  convinces  me 
that  you  had  just  as  little  ground  for  your  fitst  accusation ; 
1  therefore  acquit  him  of  both,  and  he  may  go  out  i 
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The  parson,  upon  notice  of  this,  came  to  him,  and  very  hotly 

demanded  why  he  put  such  disgrace  upon  him,  and  for  what 

he  owed  him  the  monejr. 

"  Truly,  friend,"  rephed  the  Quaker,  "  for  trimming." 

"  For  trimming  ! "  says  the  parson  ;  "  why,  I  was  never 

trimmed  by  you  in  my  life." 

"  Oh,  but  thou  mightst  have  come  and  been  trimmed,  if 

thou  hadst  pleased ;    for  my  doors   are    always    open   at 

convenient  times,  as  well  as  thine." — The  Book  of  Notable 

Things. 

THE  PHILISTINE'S  HEAD;    OR,   THE  INFIDEL 

REPROVED, 

A  GAY  young  spark,  of  a  deistical  turn,  travelling  in  a  stage- 
coach to  London,  forced  his  sentiments  on  the  company  by 
attempting  to  ridicule  the  Scriptures;  and,  among  other 
topics,  made  himself  merry  with  the  story  of  David  and 
Goliath,  strongly  urging  the  impossibility  of  a  youth  like 
David  being  able  to  throw  a  stone  with  sufficient  force  to 
sink  into  the  giants  forehead.  On  this  he  appealed  to  the 
company,  and  in  particular  to  a  grave  gentleman  of  the  de- 
nomination called  Quakers,  who  sat  silent  in  one  comer  of 
the  carriage.  "  Indeed,  friend,"  replied  he,  "  I  do  not  think 
it  at  all  improbable,  if  the  Philistine's  head  was  as  soft  as 
thine." — The  Book  of  Notable  Things, 


THE  LATE  MR.   SIMEON. 

The  following  characteristic  anecdote  is  related  in  Mr. 
Carus's  lately  published  memoir  of  his  celebrated  prede- 
cessor. "  He  was  remarkably  careful  and  exact  in  the  mode 
of  keeping  his  accounts ;  and  to  ensure  all  possible  accuracy, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  or  detect  errors,  he  not  only  kept  his 
journal  and  ledger  in  the  way  of  double  entry,  but  had  them 
regularly  balanced  by  a  person  at  three  different  periods  of 
the  year.  On  one  of  these  occasions  an  error  was  observed, 
to  the  amount,  however,  of  but  one  penny.  This  exceed- 
ingly annoyed  Mr.  Simeon,  and,  after  some  days  of  fruitless 
search  to  (Uscover  the  mistake,  he  insisted  on  the  accoi 


taking  away  with  him  the  books,  and  never  remitting  his 
efforts  tiU  he  had  detected  the  error.  'There,  make  it 
out  for  me,  cost  what  it  will :  1*11  not  have  my  buoka  wrong 
even  by  a  penny.  Make  it  out  for  mc,  and  I'll  give  jou 
twenty  pounds.'  After  much  laborious  investigation,  the 
error  was  discovered.  Great  was  Mr.  Simeon's  delight  when 
the  balance  was  at  length  brought  out  correctly,  and  he 
instantly  gave  a  cheque  for  the  twenty  pounds. 


A  GOOD  SESMOX  TO  A  SMALL  AUDIENCE. 
A  STORY  is  told  of  Dr.  Beecher,  of  Cincinatti,  that  is  worth 
recording,  as  illustrating  the  truth  that  we  can  never  tell 
wliat  may  result  from  an  apparently  insigniticant  action. 
The  ductiir  once  engaged  to  preach  for  a  country  minister, 
on  c.XLhniif^c,  and  the  Sabbath  proved  to  be  excessively 
stormy,  colli,  and  uncomfortable.     It  was  in  mid- winter,  and 
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him  by  name.  "  I  do  not  remember  you,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  I  suppose  not,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  but  we  spent  two  hours 
together  in  a  house  alone  once,  in  a  storm."  "  I  do  not 
recall  it,  sir,"  added  the  old  man ;  "  pray,  when  was  it  ? " 
"  Do  you  not  remember  preaching  twenty  years  ago,  in  such 
a  place,  to  a  single  person  ? "  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  Doctor, 
grasping  his  hand,  "I  do  indeed ;  and  if  you  are  the  man,  I 
have  been  wishing  to  see  you  ever  since."  "  I  am  the  man, 
sir ;  and  that  sermon  saved  my  soul,  made  a  minister  of  me, 
and  yonder  is  my  church.  The  converts  of  that  sermon,  air, 
are  ^  over  Ohio." — Hogg's  Instructor, 


«  WHAT  COULD  HE  DO  IN  HEAVEN f*" 

It  was  many  years  ago,  when  stage  coaches  still  ran,  that 
an  excellent  old  clergyman,  who  had  a  keen  observation  of 
the  world,  was  travelling  on  the  top  of  the  coach.  It  was 
cold,  wintry  weather,  and  the  coachman,  as  he  drove  his 
horses  rapidly,  poured  forth  such  a  volley  of  oaths  and  foul 
language  as  to  shock  all  the  passengers.  The  old  clergyman, 
who  was  sitting  close  to  him,  said  nothing,  but  fixed  his 
piercing  blue  eyes  upon  him  with  a  look  of  extreme  wonder 
and  astonishment.  At  last  the  coachman  became  uneasy, 
and  turning  round  to  him,  said,  "  What  makes  you  look  at 
me,  sir,  in  that  way  ? "  The  clergyman  said,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  him,  "  I  cannot  imagine  what  you  will  do  in 
heaven !  There  are  no  horses,  or  coaches,  or  saddles,  or 
bridles,  or  public-houses  in  heaven.  There  will  be  none  to 
swear  at,  or  to  whom  you  can  use  bad  language.  I  cannot 
think  what  you  will  do  when  you  get  to  heaven!" — 
American  National  Preacher, 


JOSEPH  STURGE:  HUMOROUS  OBJECTIONS  TO 

SACRED   ORATORIOS, 

I  REPRESENT  to  myself  a  number  of  persons  of  various  cha- 
racters, involved  in  one  common  charge  of  high  treason. 
They  are  already  in  a  state  of  confinement,  but 
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brought  ^  their  trial.  The  facts,  however,  are  ao  plain, 
and  the  evidence  against  them  so  strong  and  pointed,  that 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  thoir  guilt  being  fully  proved, 
and  that  nothing  but  a  pardoii  <»n  preserve  them  from 
punislinieut.  In  this  situation,  it  should  seem  their  wisdom 
to  avail  themselves  of  eveiy  expedient  in  their  power  for 
obtaining  mercy.  But  they  are  entirely  regardless  of  their 
danger,  and  wholly  taken  up  wth  -contriving  methods  of 
amusing  themselves,  that  they  may  pa.s8  away  the  term 
of  their  imprisonment  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  pos- 
sible. Among  other  resources,  they  call  in  the  assistance 
of  music ;  and,  amidst  a  great  variety  of  subjects  in  thia 
way,  they  are  particularly  pleased  with  one.  They  choose 
to  make  the  solemnities  of  their  impending  trial,  the  cha- 
racter of  their  judge,  the  methods  of  his  procedure,  and  the 
awful  sentence  to  which  they  are  exposed,  the  groundwork 
of  a  musical  entertainment;  and,  as  if  they  were  quite  un- 
concerned in  the  event,  their  attention  is  chiefly  fixed  upon 
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PETER   CARTWRIGHT  AND  GENERAL  JACKSON. 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  a  conference  of 
Methodist  preachers  was  being  held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
My  old  friend  Peter  Cartwright  was  appointed  to  preach  in 
one  of  the  churches  on  Sunday  evening.    As  he  rose  to  an- 
nounce his  text,  there  was  a  stir  in  the  crowded  congregation ; 
he  paused  until  the  excitement  should  subside.    The  pastor 
of  the  church  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  pull  the 
skirt  of  the  preacher's  coat  and  admonish  him  in  a  whisper, 
"  Brother  Cartwright,  you  must  be  careful  how  you  preach 
to-night;  General  Jackson  has  just  come  in."     In  a  loud 
tone,  Cartwright  replied,  "  What !  do  you  suppose  I  care  for 
General  Jackson  ?  if  he  don't  repent  of  his  sins,  and  believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  will  die  and  be  damned  like 
any  other  sinner;"  and  then  proceeded  with  his  sermon. 
The  next  morning  (both  rose  with  the  lark),  as  the  preacher 
passed  the  General's  quarters  in  his  morning  stroll,  a  servant 
ran  after  him  with  the  message  that  General  Jackson  wished 
to  speak  to  him.    Turning,  his  hand  was  grasped  by  the 
hero,  who  shook  it  heartily,  saying,  "  Sir,  you  are  a  man 
after  my  own  heart ;  if  I  had  a  regiment  of  men  as  brave 
as  you,  and  you  for  the  chaplain,  I'd  agree  to  conquer  any 
coimtry  on  earth."     A  strong  friendship  sprang  up  between 
these  men,  in  whom  were  many  points  of  resemblance.     Mr. 
Cartwright  happened  to  travel  a  circuit  near  the  Hermi- 
tage, and  was  often  the  General's  guest.     One  Sunday  the 
preacher  had  gone  home  from  church  with  his  friend  and  a 
number  of  visitors  to  dine.    Among  other  persons  at  table 
was  a  young  Nashville  lawyer,  who  desired  to  exhibit  his 
wit  at  the  expense  of  the  backwoods  preacher.    Addressing 
him  across  the  table,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Cartwright,  do  you  really 
believe  in  any  such  place  as  hell  ?     I  know  you  preach  a 
great  deal  about  it,  and  that's  all  very  well,  but  I  want  your 
private  opinion ;  you  are  certainly  too  intelligent  a  man  to 
Delieve  anything  of  the  kind,"     The  lake  of  &e  and  brim- 
stone was  a  prominent  article  in  the  preacher's  creed.     As 
he  paused  an  instant  to   consider  how  best  to  answer  a 
fool  according  to  his  folly,  General  Jackson,  impetuoi 
thumping  the  table  with  Jus  knife,  broke  in,  "  Mr. 


I  believe  iii  a  liell."  "You,  General  Jackson!"  said  the 
startled  fledgeling,  "  what  possible  use  can  you  liave  for  any 
sucli  place  f"  "To  put  such  iufemal  fools  as  you  in,  air," 
thundered  the  infiiriated  boat. — Ten  Years  of  a  Freacher'B 
Mfe. 

BELWION  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
He  inijuired  whether  there  were  any  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  or  any  churches  in  San  Francisco.  To  which  some 
one  replied,  "Yes,  we  have  one  preacher,  but  preaching 
won't  pay  here,  so  he  quit  preaching  and  went  to  gambling. 
There  is  but  one  church  in  the  town,  and  that  ha.s  been  con- 
verted into  a  gaol."  In  a  preaching  tour  Mr.  Taylor  made 
through  the  mines  in  the  year  1855,  he  travelled  a  week 
without  meeting  either  a  Christian  association  or  an  indi- 
vidual Chri.stian  with  whom  he  could  converse.  At  length 
entering  one  mining  town,  he  inquired,  aa  usual,  whether 
there  were  any  professoi-s  of  religion  there,  and  was  directed 
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attention  to  juvenile  criminals.  He  often  related  it  to  hia 
visitors,  and  we  here  copy  the  account  as  given  to  Mr. 
Smithies.  In  the  year  1815,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spital- 
fields,  a  young  man  named  John  Knight  was  on  a  certain 
occasion  arrested  for  stealing  a  watich.  A  gentleman  living 
at  Hoxton  was  walking  through  Whitechapel,  and  leading  a 
little  boy  with  him.  He  had  to  pass  through  a  large  con- 
course of  people,  who  were  attending  the  funeral  of  a  mem- 
ber of  an  Odd  Fellows'  Society.  Whilst  in  the  crowd,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  some  one  to  rob  him  of  his  watch. 
An  individual  was  apprehended  for  it,  and  committed  to 
Newgate  for  trial.  Mr.  William  Crawford  (an  inspector  of 
prisons)  and  myself  happened  to  be  visiting  Newgate  to- 
gether just  after  that  prisoner  (named  John  Knight)  had 
been  tried  for  the  above  offence,  and  condemned  to  death. 
The  ordinary  accosted  us,  and  said,  "Now,  Mr.  Bedford, 
here's  a  case  that  ought  to  claim  your  attention."  "  Well, 
what  is  it?"  said  I.  He  then  described  Knight's  case  in 
detail,  and  further  informed  us  that,  after  his  arrest  on  the 
spot,  a  rescue  had  been  attempted  by  his  companion, — 
stones  and  brickbats  thrown,  constables  wounded  ;  and 
bloody  handkerchiefs  had  been  exhibited  at  the  trial  as  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  great  violence  on  the  occasion.  He 
added,  "  This  is  a  case  you  ought  to  attend  to,  though  I  fear 
that  all  the  influence  that  you  and  your  friends  can  bring 
to  bear  upon  it  will  not  avail."  I  replied  that  we  would  see 
about  it,  and  make  inquiry.  Accordingly,  investigations 
into  the  matter  were  set  on  foot.  Whilst  they  were  pro- 
ceeding, Crawford  went  down  to  Brighton,  and  during  his 
stay  there  wrote  to  inform  me  that  the  day  for  Knight's 
execution  was  fixed.  On  the  following  Saturday  I  received 
another  letter  from  Crawford  :  "  My  dear  Mr.  Bedford,  you 
cannot  suffer  Knight  to  be  executed  without  doing  all  that 
can  be  done  to  have  his  life  spared."  Immediately  on  re- 
ceipt of  this  I  went  to  my  friends  in  the  City,  first  to  one 
and  then  to  another,  to  influential  bankers  and  merchants, 
but  they  were  all  particularly  engaged.  I  then  called  on 
Dr.  Lushington,  and  told  him  I  wanted  him  to  go  with  me 
to  Newgate.  He  replied,  "  Well,  Bedford,  if  you  wish  it;  I 
will  not  say  I  will  go  with  you  with  pleasure,  but  I  will 
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I  believe  in  a  hell."  "You,  General  Jackson!"  said  the 
startled  fledeeling^  "  what  possible  use  can  you  have  for  any 
such  place  'i '  "To  put  such  infernal  fools  as  you  iu,  air," 
thundered  the  infuriated  host.— Te/i  Years  of  a  Preacher'B 
Ufe. 

RELIGION  mf  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
He  inquired  whether  there  were  any  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  or  any  churches  in  San  Francisco.  To  which  some 
one  replied,  "Yes,  we  have  one  preacher,  but  preaching 
won't  pay  here,  so  he  tjuit  preadiing  and  went  to  gambling. 
There  is  but  one  churcli  in  the  town,  and  that  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  gaol,"  In  a  preaching  tour  Mr.  Taylor  made 
through  the  niuies  in  the  year  1855,  he  travelled  a  week 
without  meeting  either  a  Christian  association  or  an  indi- 
vidual Christian  with  whom  he  could  converse.  At  length 
entering  one  raining  town,  he  inquired,  as  usual,  whether 
there  were  any  professors  of  rehgion  there,  and  was  directed 
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the  watch  "  ?     Wc  now  arranged  that  all  our  party  were  to 
meet  at  Edward  Foster's,  at  St.  Helen's  Place,  at  ten  o'clock. 
There  were  there  Fowell  Buxton,  Dr.  Lushington,  Edward 
Foster,  and  myself,  and  also  all  those  other  peoy)le,  and  the 
watch.     Thomas  Foster  had  been  sent  forward  to  the  Home 
OlBSce  to  request  an  interview  with  Lord  Sidmouth.     After 
going  fairly  into  our  plans,  two  coaches  were  ordered.     We 
went  in  one  (with  the  watch),  and  Knight,  Grew,  and  Home 
in   the  other.     Thomas  Foster  was  waitinfj  at  the  Home 
Office  for  us,  and  we  promptly  obtained  an  interview  with 
Lord  Sidmouth.     Fowell  Buxton,  on  this  occasion,  took  up 
the  subject,  stating  all  the  details  of  the  case.     Then  Dr. 
Lushington  spoke  on  the  awfulness  of  taking  away  human 
life  under  such  circumstances.     It  was  my  belief  that  Lord 
Sidmouth's  political  feelings  towards  the  Doctor  operated 
very  sadly  against  poor  Knight.     He  said,  "  Dr.  Lushington, 
you  cause  horrible  feelings  in  my  mind ;   but  I  tell  you  that 
li^  after  investigating  the  case,  or  any  such  case,  and  giving 
it  the  best  attention  I  could,  even  if  I  were  mistaken,  I 
ahould  think  it  right,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  exe- 
cution should  go  on ;  for  the  person  who  lost  the  watch  swore 
positively  that  he  seized  the  man  by  the  collar,  and  never 
let  him  go."    I  believe  Lord  Sidmouth  entertained  that  idea 
of  the  case  most  sincerely ;  but  he  was  in  error.     We  en- 
tnated  Lord  Sidmouth  to  see  the  young  man.     "  No,''  he 
replied  ;  "  but  Mr.  So-and-So  at  the  office  will  examine  him." 
^I'e  went  with  Grew  to  the  official  named,  and  after  his  exa- 
[mination,  when  we  got  outside  the  building,  Dr.  Lusliington 
~  kpped  his  hands,  and  said,  "  Oh,  Bedford,  we  have  saved 
Ufel**    But  Buxton,  who  entertained   doubts   on   the 
ibject^  answered, "  I  am  not  sure  of  that."     I  now  went 
the  country,  and  on  the  Thursday  morning  I  received  a 
from  Dr.  Lushington,  saying,  "  My  dear  Bedford,  I  have 
tut  Been  Mr.  Bowler  at  J|iMf|te,  and  I  find  that  Knight 
as  executed,  declaring  hfl^^^Bnce  three  times  when  the 
')  was  drawn  over  lu|^K  ^i^  iny  return  to  London  we 

'Hi  together  a  nu]n|fl^         emen  interested  in  the  sub- 
and  their  opinid^s^  there  was  something  further 

^o  do  in  tne^fr  that  we  ought  to  endeavour 

'11  the  j^T"  ii^uents  in  the  n<^\^lvbQiv>x! 


i 
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with  yon,"  Ami  we  went.  Knight  was  now  left  for  execu- 
tion till  tlie  fLillowirig  Wednesday.  Previously  to  our  i-each- 
ing  Newgate,  I  said,  "  Now,  Luahington,  it  is  necessary  to 
taku  caie  not  to  raise  any  expectations  of  this  poor  fellow's 
life  Iieing  spared."  We  reached  the  prison  and  obtained  the 
iiittsrview.  I  kept  in  the  baekground,  and  left  the  Doctor  to 
speak  with  him.  After  he  had  addressed  him  in  a  very 
suitable  manner  on  the  occasion,  the  lad  turned  round  to 
him  and  said,  "Sir,  I  didn't  steal  the  watch."  "  Why,  what 
(111  yiiu  mean  ?"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Indeed,  sir,  I  didn't  steal 
tlie  watch ;  it  was  Jolin  Grew,  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields;  and, 
sir,  there's  a  boy  now  in  tlie  prison  that  caa  tell  you  all 
about  it;  his  name  is  Green."  The  Doctor  conferred  Avith 
me,  and  I  seated  myself  on  the  bench  by  the  side  of  the 
poor  boy  Knight,  and  said  to  him,  "  Well,  Knight,  this  is 
very  exti-aordinaiy.  Why  do  you  attempt  to  say  you  are 
inniu'eut  of  the  crime  for  which  you  have  been  tried  and 
3ed  yuilty  ?"     I  spoke  very  kmdly  to  him,  but  still 
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to  be  able  to  give  us  an  answer  to  any  of  our.  questions.  He 
said  he  was  going  into  Shoreditch,  and  might  perhaps  be 
able  to  bring  us  some  useful  information  on  the  matter. 
Just  after  he  had  gone  out,  I  said  to  the  Doctor,  "  Hadn't  I 
better  bring  him  back,  and  let  him  take  us  to  the  Virginia 
Planter  ?"  "  Oh,  yes,  by  all  means,"  said  the  Doctor.  I 
then  went  after  the  man  and  brought  him .  back,  and  said, 
"Now,  Knight,  take  us  to  the  Virginia  Planter."  This  was  a 
public-house  ab  the  corner  of  Thrall  Street,  Spitalfields,  and 
a  most  notorious  place  of  resort  for  thieves.  When  we  ar- 
rived there  we  sent  Knight  in  at  the  taproom  door,  and  told 
him  to  stop 'everybody  in  the  place.  We  went  into  the  bar 
door,  and  said  we  wanted  to  see  the  young  folks  that  were 
in  the  bar-room,  adding  that  we  had  come  about  Knight,  the 
prisoner  under  sentence  of  death.  We  had  them*  invited 
mto  a  back  parlour,  and  there  I  met  with  a  well-known  low 
character,  one  Bill  Home.  We  now  stated  the  anxiety  we 
felt  to  save  the  life  of  poor  Knight,  if  w^  could  prove  his 
innocence.  Bill  knew  all  about  it,  and  said,  "  The  real  thief 
was  John  Grew."  "  Well,"  we  said,  "  we  must  have  him  to- 
night ;  for  Knight  is  about  to  be  executed,"  Bill  replied, 
"  You  can't  have  him  to-night ;  we  don't  know  where  he  is ; 
but  you  shall  know  to-morrow."  Bill's  heart  was  touched 
with  the  kindness  of  the  motive  we  had  in  view,  and  pro- 
mised he  would  do  the  best  he  could  to  find  him  out.  We 
requested  that,  as  soon  as  any  information  was  obtained,  Bill 
and  his  companions  would  come  to  my  house,  as  I  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood.  But  here,  again,  I  was  in  some  diffi- 
culty, because  I  had  only  two  female  sei-vAnts  in  the  house, 
in  which  also  was  a  good  deal  of  property.  I  did  not  know 
what  might  happen  with  such  visitors  as  I  expected ;.  so  I 
deliberated  as  to  what  I  should  do,  and  whether  I  should 
stay  at  home  from  going  to  our  usual  Friends'  meeting  for 
worship.  I  decided  to  let  everjrthing  go  on  as  usual.  Just 
before  going  to  meeting  I  informed  the  single  servant  left  at 
home  as  to  what  kind  of  people  might  possibly  come  during 
my  absence,  and,  should  sucn  be  the  case,  requested  har  to 
send  them  on  to  me.  So  I  went  off  to  meeting,  at  Deyon-^ 
shire  House,  Houndsditch,  and  had  been  there  only 
twenty  minutes  when  I  saw  the  door  slowly  open. 
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father  of  itoor  Kniglit  enter.  I  then  left  my  seat  and  went 
out  with  him,  and  in  the  yard  we  found  Bill  Home,  Grew 
himself,  and  the  young  man  that  received  the  watch  from 
his  hand,  togLther  witli  some  other  companions.  Grew  ac- 
costed me,  and  said.  "  As  soon  as  I  knew,  Mr.  Bedford,  that 
you  weio  wishing  to  find  me  out,  I  determined  I  would 
come  to  you;  and  there  is  the  pei'son  that  received  the 
wati'h."  I  said,  "Walk  with  me  to  my  house."  And  thither 
I  went,  escorted  hy  such  a  company  as  that.  When  we 
reached  it,  I  took  them  into  the  parlour,  brought  out  ray 
portable  writing-desk,  sat  down,  and  recorded,  in  the  form  of 
dejiositions,  all  the  information  I  could  gain,  especially  that 
frcm  the  culprit  himself.  I  then  fixed  for  them  to  he  at  my 
house  again  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  Meanwhile 
I  sent  off  to  Dr.  Lushingtt.in,  to  let  him  know  that  at  that 
hour  I  had  appointed  an  interview  with  these  people,  and 
invitt^d  him  ia  he  at  my  house  by  nine,  and  also  to  inform 
Fowell  Buxton  of  the  matter.   The  Doctor  accordingly  got  his 
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the  watch  "  ?     We  now  arranged  that  all  our  party  were  to 
meet  at  Edward  Foster  s,  at  St.  Helen's  Place,  at  ten  o'clock. 
There  were  there  Fowell  Buxton,  Dr.  Lushington,  Edward 
Foster,  and  myself,  and  also  all  those  other  people,  and  the 
watch.     Thomas  Foster  had  been  sent  forward  to  the  Home 
Office  to  request  an  interview  with  Lord  Sidmouth.     After 
going  fairly  into  our  plans,  two  coaches  were  ordered.     We 
went  in  one  (with  the  watch),  and  Knight,  Grew,  and  Home 
in   the  other.    Thomas  Foster  was  waiting  at  the  Home 
Office  for  us,  and  we  promptly  obtained  an  interview  with 
Lord  Sidmouth.     Fowell  Buxton,  on  this  occasion,  took  up 
the  subject,  stating  all  the  details  of  the  case.     Then  Dr. 
Lushington  spoke  on  the  awfulness  of  taking  away  human 
life  under  such  circumstances.     It  was  my  belief  that  Lord 
Sidmouth 's  political  feelings  towards  the  Doctor  operated 
very  sadly  against  poor  Knight.     He  said,  "  Dr.  Lushington, 
vou  cause  horrible  feelings  in  my  mind ;   but  I  tell  you  that 
if,  after  investigating  the  case,  or  any  such  case,  and  giving 
it  the  best  attention  I  could,  even  if  I  were  mistaken,  I 
should  think  it  right,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  exe- 
cution should  go  on ;  for  the  person  who  lost  the  watch  swore 
positively  that  he  seized  the  man  by  the  collar,  and  never 
let  him  go."     I  believe  Lord  Sidmouth  entertained  that  idea 
of  the  case  most  sincerely ;   but  he  was  in  error.     We  en- 
treated Lord  Sidmouth  to  see  the  young  man.     "  No,"  he 
replied ;  "  but  Mr.  So-and-So  at  the  office  will  examine  him." 
We  went  with  Grew  to  the  official  named,  and  after  his  exa- 
mination, when  we  got  outside  the  building,  Dr.  Lushington 
clapped  his  hands,  and  said,  "  Oh,  Bedford,  we  have  saved 
his  life  ! "     But   Buxton,   who   entertained   doubts   on   the 
subject,  answered,  "  I  am  not  sure  of  that."     I  now  went 
into  the  country,  and  on  the  Thursday  morning  I  received  a 
note  from  Dr.  Lushington,  saying,  *'  My  dear  Bedford,  I  have 
just  seen  Mr.  Bowler  at  Newgate,  and  I  find  that  Knight 
was  executed,  declaring  his  innocence  three  times  when  the 
cap  was  drawn  over  his  face."     On  my  return  to  London  we 
called  together  a  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  their  opinion  was  tnat  there  was  something  further 
for  us  to  do  in  the  matter,  and  that  we  ought  to  endeaj 
to  meet  all  the  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  neighl 
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wliere  Knight  had  been  known,  and  hia  associates  in  parti- 
cular. Tiic  proposition  was  that  Dr.  Luahington  and  myself 
should  go  down  again  to  the  Virginia  Planter,  and  get  all 
the  poor  creatures  togettier,  or  as  many  of  them  as  we  could, 
and  then  address  them.  A  few  days  elapsed,  and  we  had 
meanwhile  arranged  for  a  meeting  of  these  juvenile  delin- 
quents, and  taken  measures  to  have  them  invited  to  hear  us 
on  tjie  evening  of  the  day  on  which  poor  Knight's  body  was 
buried.  Dr.  Lushington  called  at  my  house  shortly  before 
the  time  appointed;  but  before  starting  with  me  he  took 
out  hi.f  pocket-book,  a  gold  watch,  and  gold  snuff-box,  all 
of  which  I  locked  up  in  ray  desk,  and  we  then  walked  on 
arm-in-ann,  threading  our  way  through  the  dirty,  narrow 
streets.  As  we  were  going  along,  the  Doctor  said,  "  Well,  I 
don't  feel  quitfi  as  I  should  like."  "Indeed,  Doctor,"  said  I; 
"  how  is  it  ?  What  is  the  cause  ?"  On  asking  him,  further, 
if  he  waa  afraid  of  anything  occurring,  "  Oh,  Bedford,"  he 
replied,  "  if  it  was  that,  I  would  tell  you ;  but  I  should  be 
tahamed  to  tell  you ;  it  is  not  on  that  aecount."     We  then 
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be  attributed  our  want  of  success  in  endeavouring  to  save 
him,  though  we  believe  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime 
for  which  he  suffered.  However,  you  know  tnat  his  life  has 
been  forfeited ;  and  I  have  to  tell  you,  young  men,  every  one 
of  you,  that  your  fate  wiU  be  similar  to  that  of  your  poor 
associate  Knight,  if  you  do  not  forsake  the  course  of  life 
that  you  are  in ;  or  at  least  you  will  be  transported  to 
another  country."  The  Doctor  began  upon  a  low  key,  but 
rose  as  he  continued.  It  was  most  interesting.  He  then 
described  the  horrors  of  transportation,  and  concluded  by 
recommending  them  to  alter  their  course  of  life.  He  said, 
"  There  are  probably  some  amongst  you  that  would  be  glad 
to  alter  your  conduct,  but  who,  very  likely,  may  be  so  cir- 
cumstanced that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  a  respectable  manner,  having  lost  their  characters, 
and  having  departed  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  honesty. 
But  I  have  to  tell  you  that  some  gentlemen  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  assistance  of  any  such  characters  as  those 
who  may  be  sorry  for  their  past  wicked  course,  and  who  may 
now  repent  and  wish  to  alter  their  mode  of  living.  SuQn 
may  now  be  put  into  the  way  of  becoming  respectable  and 
reputable  members  of  the  community."  1  then  made  a  few 
observations,  and  told  them  that  any  further  information 
they  might  desire  on  the  subject  might  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plying to  myself,  as  I  should  be  happy  to  aid  them.  It  was 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  we  turned  out  of  this  place, 
and  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  thieves  of  different  ages. 
One  of  them  said  to  me,  "  Mr.  Bedford,  are  you  afraid  ? " 
"  Afraid !"  I  said  ;  "  what  have  I  to  be  afraid  of?  I  am  sure 
that  none  of  you  would  hurt  me  or  this  gentleman."  "  No, 
sir,"  was  the  reply ;  "  if  you  were  covered  with  jewels,  you 
would  not  lose  one  of  them.  But  if  you  are  at  all  afraid, 
we  will  form  a  guard,  and  see  you  safe  to  your  own  house." 
Wishing  to  inquire  about  our  proposed  plan,  some  of  them 
came  to  my  house,  and  I  told  them  of  the  Refuge  for  the 
Destitute  at  Hoxton.  Several  of  them  went  to  see  it,  and 
concluded  to  accept  the  offer  at  once.  They  first  went  back, 
however,  having  some  matters  to  settle,  and  fell  in  with 
some  of  their  old  companions,  who  discouraged  them  from 
going  to  the  Refuge.    One  young  man  of  their  company 


callorl  on  me  afterwards  alone,  and,  after  stating  his  case,  and 
luamiii^  what  I  had  in  \new,  said,  "  Oh,  sir,  can  you  do  any- 
thing ior  my  poor  sister?"  He  marched  up  and  down  the 
room  in  the  greatest  ^ony  imiiginable.  I  never  saw  a  poor 
creature  more  distressed  than  he  was.  I  asked  him  what 
was  the  case  of  his  sister.  Then  he  deserihed  it.  He  had 
placed  her  on  the  brink  of  rain,  as  on  a  precipice,  having 
introduced  licr  to  some  of  his  associates.  But  she  was  a 
virtuous  young  woman.  I  said,  "I  will  try  to  do  some- 
thing." I  conferred  with  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and 
we  got  her  into  an  institution ;  and  she  proved  one  of  the 
best  cases  they  ever  had — upright  and  virtuous,  yet  just 
snatched  from  destruction.  But  it  was  shocking  to  witness 
the  i^ny  of  the  poor  fellow.  His  gratitude  afterwards  was 
very  great.  The  girl  subsequently  ontained  a  good  situation. 
There  was  a  tradesman  in  Spitalfiolds  with  several  sons,  one 
of  whom  formed  an  attachment  to  her ;  but  before  a^'.cepting 
his  proposals,  she  said  to  his  father,  "  I  cannot  listen  to  any 
tntil  vnu  go  and  nscerfain  from  Mr.  Bedford  all  that  he 
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graced  the  board ;  and  not  seeing  its  companion  ingredient, 
ne  called  the  servant  by  name,  sajdng,  with  an  air  and 
accent  which  did  not  quite  accord  with  his  position  as  the 
guest  of  one  who  would  admit  of  no  interference  save  her  own, 
"  Be  so  good  as  to  bring  the  mustard."  "  Let  maw  sarvant 
mind  her  wark,"  said  Betty ;  "  ye  hev  nowt  to  dea  wi'  her ; 
beef  withoot  mustard  is  better  than  mustard  withoot  beef." 
It  was  enough;  nor  did  it,  in  common  phraseology,  "put 
him  off  his  meal;"  the  rebuff  lay  quietly  where  it  fell,  and 
the  guest  was  helped  as  though  nothing  had  been  said. 

More   amusing   was   another    incident,    though   coupled 
with   matters  much  more   serious  to   himself.    The  same 
person  was  at  the  house,  and  not  being  the  regular  hour  for 
dinner,  she  invited  him  to  take  a  little  bread  and  cheese. 
Placing  the  same  before  him,  she  said,  "  You  will  wonder  to 
see  sucn  a  piece  of  cheese  as  that  in  our  house.     But  I  will 
tell  you  all  aboul  it.    Willy  was  very  ill,  and  the  doctor  had 
given  him  up.   Well,  I  determined  in  my  own  mind  that  he 
should  have  a  good  cheese  at  his  funeral.     I  went  to  New- 
castle, and  picked  out  the  best  cheese  I  could  find,  and 
brought  it  back  with  me.     But  you  see  he  got  better,  for 
which  I  am  very  thankful,  and  we  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  make  use  of  it.     I  was  resolved  if  he  did  not  get 
better,  it  should  never  be  eaten  till  he  was  dead."     Even  in 
this,  we  see  the  veneration  in  which  she  held  her  husband. 
The  cheese  was  held  sacred  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
purchased,  and  it  would  have  been  profane,  in  her  esteem, 
to  touch  it  before  the  solemn  occasion,  though  thankful  to 
the  Supreme  Being  for  protracting  the  stay  on  earth  of  one 
whom  she  loved  so  sincerely.     Her  pure,  unsophisticated 
mind  could  not  for  the  moment — in  expression  at  least — 
separate  the  honour  of  having  a  good  cheese  from  the  sense- 
less clay.     It  has  to  be  added  uiat  it  was  the  largest  she 
could  procure,  of  the  best  quality,  and  that  it  was  kept  in  a 
box  for  the  space  of  two  years  before  it  was  allowed  to  be 
used. — Coleman  Collier's  Oatheringa  from  the  Pit-heaps, 
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lilSAGREEABLE  CHEISTIANS.^A   FINE  GENTLEMAN 
PREACHER. 

Mr.  James  Wnon,  who  was  one  of  the  early  Methodist 
preachers,  and  also  the  first  preacher  that  domiciled  under 
the  roof  of  the  Aliens,  met  Betty  on  Newcastle  Bridge, 
both  being  on  a  visit  to  the  town — the  latter  on  business, 
in  order  to  stock  the  shop  with  such  articles  as  might  be 
required.  On  exchanging  civilities,  Mr.  Wood  said,  direct- 
ing her  attention  to  the  person  with  whom  he  was  in 
company,  "  This  is  Mr.  Hampson,  Sister  Allen ; "  adding, 
"  he  intends  paying  you  a  visit  at  Shiney  Row,  and  pi-each- 
ing  to  you."  Mr.  Hampson  had  preceded  Mr.  Wood  in  the 
circuit,  but  owing  to  certain  arrangements  had  not  been 
at  the  place  generally  attended  by  Betty,  nor  had  she 
even  seen  him.  She  scanned  her  intended  visitor  from 
head  to  foot,  with  emotions  to  which  she  had  before  been  a 
stranger.     Mr.  Hampson,  son  of  an  old  preacher,  noted  in  his 
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strange  effects,  in  the  midst  of  pit  views,  habits,  and  feelings ; 
even  Betty  was  subdued  by  appearances,  though  she  ulti- 
mately burst  away  from  her  traces,  and  furnished  a  few  strokes 
and  tints  towards   the   development  of  natural  character. 
"  Now,  Wully  and  Charley,"  said  Betty,  "  we  must  let  the 
gentleman  have  his  dinner  by  himself,  and  will  sit  by,  and 
get  ours  after."     Thus  settled,  Mr.  Hampson  being  seated, 
William  and  Charles  each  in  a  chair,  clean,  trim,  and  stiffly 
mannered,  off  at  a  side,  near  whom  Betty  took  her  stand, 
ready  for  any  little  attention  that  might  be  required.     Mr. 
Hampson,  accepting  their  refusal  to  sit  at  table,  commenced 
by  cutting  at  once  into  the  middle  of  the  leg  of  lamb.   Betty 
stared  at  him  while  proceeding  in  this  "  new-fangled  "  way, 
as  it  was  called,  making  a  gap  in  the  centre,  and  so  spoiling 
its  appearance,  the  plan  of  the  house  being  to  attack  the 
thick  end  first,  and  then  to  proceed  regularly  on  to  the 
knuckle,  as  from  the  thick  to  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  or 
by  reversing  it.     At  length,  her  patience  being  exhausted, 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  broke  forth, — "  Why,  man, 
what  for  are  ye  cutting  the  meat  in  that  way  ?     What  a 
piece  of  extravagance  !     Did  you  ever  see  a  leg  of  lamb  cut 
before  ?     If  these  are  your  gentlemanly  ways,  I  have  done 
with  them ;"  subjoining, while  turning  to  them, "  Come,  Wully 
and  Charley,  sit  up,  and  let  us  have  our  dinners."     So  said, 
they  planted  themselves  at  the  table,  with  the  ready  motion 
of  automata  on  the  wires  being  touched,  when  Betty  took 
the  duties  of  tlie  board  upon  herself,  and  carved  for  the 
party.   The  reverend  guest,  whose  fair  face  assumed  a  deeper 
carnation  tint  than  before,  and  whose  round,  soft  blue  eyen 
sparkled  with   something  besides   pleasure,  sat  mute  and 
motionless  a  brief  space,  till  helped  in  the  regular  way,  when 
he  submitted  to  make  the  best  of  his  position.     Having 
disposed  of  the  first,  Betty  proceeded  to  the  second  course, 
and  was  about  to  assist  him.     "  What  is  that  ?"  inquired 
her  new  comer.     "  It's   a  fadge,  to  be  sure,"  said  Betty ; 
asking,  in  her  turn,  "  Did  you  never  see  a  fadge  before  ?" 
appending,  as  though  her  guest  were  a  little  shy  m  engaging 
it,  "  Your  Lord  and  Master  had  many  a  worse  dinner ;  ye 
need  not  stare  at  it."     Mr.  Hampson,  who  was  scarcely  har- 
nessed, at  the  moment,  for  becoming  "all  things  to  all  men/' 
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or  fven  to  female,  in  matters  indifferent — the  female  being 
entitled,  from  coiu-tcsy,  to  a  little  more  forbearance  tliaii  tlie 
opposite  sex — was  far  from  being  enamoured  with  his  hostess, 
and    could  never  endure  lier  society  afterwards. — Coleman 

Collier's  Gatherings  from  t/ie  Pit-liewpa. 


A  VERY  DISAGREEABLE  CHRISTIAN.^A  QUEER 
OLD  LADY. 
At  last,  after  repeatedly  putting  on  one  side  the  call,  he 
removed  to  Surrey  Chapel  in  1S36,  in  doing  so  he  had  to 
suffer  public  and  private  tests,  the  queerest  of  which  was 
his  intercourse  with  two  sisters,  or  rather  one — ladies  poa- 
seuaed  of  considerable  fortune.  They  came  to  Reading.  One 
died  ;  the  elder  survived,  and  resided  in  a  house  next  to  that 
of  Mr.  Sherman.  A  [irivat*  entrance  permitted  both  families 
to  meet  at  morning  and  evening  prayer.     For  this  service 
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Surrey  Chapel.  "  Then,"  she  said,  "  here  is  my  will :  I  have 
no  further  use  for  it ;"  and  putting  it  into  the  fire,  "  There 
now,"  said  she,  "  I  do  not  want  to  see  your  face  any  more 
until  the  day  of  judgment."  She  would  not  take  Mr.  Sher- 
man's hand,  nor  would  she  bid  him  farewell.  She  died 
sixteen  months  afterwards,  at  Bath,  unsubdued  in  her  resent* 
ment. — Allon'a  Life  of  the  Rev,  James  Sherman. 


OBSTINATE  AS  A  PIG. 

A  PARTY  was  once  discussing  the  obstinacy  of  a  pig,  when 
one  of  the  party,  who  defended  the  pig,  offered  to  bet  that 
he  would  make  a  pig  walk  up  a  flight  of  stairs.  The  bet 
was  immediately  taken,  the  pig  procured,  and  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  the  better  challenged  to  per- 
form the  feat  or  forfeit  the  bet.  He  placed  the  pig's  head 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  stairway,  and  then,  seizing  hold 
of  his  tail,  pulled  backwards  with  a  strong  hand.  The  pig, 
from  his  natural  obstinacy,  pulled  the  other  way,  and 
mounted  the  stairway,  and  kept  ascending  till  he  reached 
the  top.  And  thus  the  better  won  his  bet  by  proving  the 
fact  of  the  incorrigible  obstinacy  of  the  animal. — New  York 
Independent. 
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But  Leeds  (iu  Kent)  ifl  albeit  a  place  to  enrich  an  ar 
The  mellow  tints  of  centuries  unite  with  the  vegotab 
yesterday,  and  produce  the  most  picturesque  coml 
Many  of  the  old  houses  are  tho  very  models  of  pic 
construction.  One  in  particular  arrested  my  attei 
was  a  large  fi-ame-work  building,  with  the  interapa' 
with  plaster-work,  onmmented  with  herriug-boni 
linea ;  the  elevation  divided  into  five  compartraenb- 
corresponding  arrangement  of  windows,  and  a  dooi 
central  division.  Five  gables  with  enriched  comict 
the  uniformity  of  a  huge  roof,  while  over  the  middl 
stately  and  beautifully  designed  [>ile  of  red  brick  cl 
earned  the  eye  upwards,  and  led  it  gracefully  ou' 
X)mposition.  An  ample  garden,  gaily  "  pranked 
laffodils,  spread  round  the  house  ;  and  behind,  a  fini 
»f  trees  served  to  shelter  the  residence  of  povc^" 
hen,  was  a  picture  1     I  was  delighted  with  it. 
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ignorance  and  want  had  rendered  the  interior  comfortless. 
The  house  was  originally  built  to  serve  as  one  residence,  but 
had  been  afterwards  converted  by  a  partition  into  two.  On 
entering  I  found  the  centre  of  the  house  so  much  occupied 
by  the  massy  foundations  of  the  chinmey,  that  room  had 
scarcely  been  left  for  the  free  opening  of  the  door ;  indeed, 
one-fourth  of  the  interior  must  have  been  taken  up  by  the 
fireplace  and  its  piers.  This  house,  or  rather  half-house, 
consisted  of  two  rooms,  each  40  feet  by  25,  and  12  feet  high, 
with  three  lumber-rooms,  built  on  the  outside,  but  entered 
by  doors  from  within.  The  roof  and  walls  were  of  bare  and 
roughly-hewn  wood,  and  the  floor  of  brick  and  stone.  The 
doors  were  warped  by  age,  the  windows  shivered  in  the 
frequent  blast,  and  the  wall,  split  by  the  long  contingencies 
of  three  hundred  years,  everywhere  exhibited  cracks  and 
crannies,  through  which  the  wind  moaned  and  eddied  in 
numerous  conflicting  currents,  which  gave  a  bitter  coldness 
to  the  apartments ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
inmates  suffer  much  from  inflammatory  complaints.  The 
Cyclopean  mouth  of  the  chimney  stretched  its  vast  jaws 
across  one  end  of  the  room,  black  with  smoke,  redolent  of 
domestic  odours,  and  illumined,  but  scarcely  warmed,  by  a 
scanty  wood  fire.  A  table  with  twisted  legs,  half  a  dozen 
low-seated  chairs,  a  few  stools,  and  an  immense  upright 
clock — all  doubtless  heirlooms — comprised  the  furniture. 
Over  two  sides  of  the  room  a  grand  display  of  coloured 
prints  and  papers  appeared  to  bespeak  a  love  of  ornament, 
if  not  of  something  better,  and  they  accordingly  received  my 
close  attention.  The  prints,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tea 
and  tobacco  wrappers,  were  Scripture  subjects,  executed  in 
the  lowest  style  of  art,  but  in  every  case  vividly  coloured ; 
and  as  this,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  pictorial  quality  the  un- 
educated eye  can  appreciate,  it  necessarily  becomes  the  test 
to  which  the  poor,  from  the  ploughboy  to  the  milkmaid, 
subject  all  matters  of  art — a  fact  of  which  those  who  wish 
to  reach  their  hearts  by  such  means  would  do  well  to  take 
heed.  The  papers  afforded  curious  illustrations  of  that  love 
of  marvellous  narratives  and  those  superstitious  notions 
which  invariably  characterize  the  uneducated.  The  follow- 
ing are  titles  of  the  most  remarkable . — 
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1.  "All  Account  of  the  bai-barous  and  awful  Murder  of 
Mrs.  Antony  Wood,  and  how  it  was  found  out  by  ber  Ghost." 

2.  "  A  Warning  from  Heaven  to  England,  being  Mr. 
Briffhtly's  Sermon,  whii'li  he  preached  in  his  shroud,  and 
died  when  he  hafl  completed  it.  Showing  what  he  said, 
how  he  died,  and  huw  music  was  heard  iu  the  air  when  he 
gave  up  the  ghost." 

3.  "  A  Letter  written  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  answer  to  one 
sent  to  him  by  King  Agabus." 

4.  "Glad  Tidings  :  a  CaT'ol  for  Christmas." 

5.  "Life  and  Death  of  Pegaworth,  the  Murderer." 

6.  "Awful  Shipwreck  of  the  Cybella,  on  her  voya^  to 
Quebec,  in  which  316  souls  perished." 

7.  "  Message  of  Mortality,  or  Life  and  Death  contrasted." 
Tliese  solemn  moralities  are  composed  in  the  most  do^rel 

style,  full  of  honoi-s.  but  spiced  with  a  plentiful  admixture 
of  religious  and  sentimental  allusions.  They  are,  I  believe, 
1  yet  sold  exttnsively  in  our  more  remote  villages,  and 
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he  was  often  out  of  work,  and  had  to  pay  £5  per  year  for  his 
half  of  the  cottage  I  had  so  much  admired,  and  which  I  left 
with  a  deep  regret  that,  for  the  sake  of  its  inmates  and  the 
villagers  at  large,  I  was  not  lord  of  the  adjacent  castle,  that 
I  might  do  something  towards  diminishing  the  ignorance 
(and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  crime)  which  pervades  this  as  well  as 
80  many  other  of  the  fairest  rural  districts  of  the  south. — 
Penny  Magazine,  1832. 


CRUELTY  OF  THE  SHETLANDERS, 

A  WORSE  and  most  horrid  opinion  prevails,  or  did  prevail, 
among  the  fishers,  namely,  that  he  who  saves  a  drowning 
man  will  receive  at  his  hands  some  deep  wrong  or  injury. 
Several  instances  were  quoted  to-day  in  company,  in  which 
the  utmost  violence  had  been  found  necessary  to  compel  the 
fishers  to  violate  this  inhuman  prejudice.  It  is  conjectured 
to  have  arisen  as  an  apology  for  rendering  no  assistance  to 
the  mariners  as  they  escaped  from  a  shipwrecked  vessel ;  for 
these  isles  are  infamous  for  plundering  wrecks.  A  story  is 
told  of  the  crew  of  a  stranded  vessel  who  were  warping 
themselves  ashore  by  means  of  a  hawser  which  they  had 
fixed  to  the  land.  The  islanders  (of  Unst,  as  I  believe) 
watched  their  motions  in  silence,  till  an  old  man  reminded 
them  that,  if  they  suffered  these  sailors  to  come  ashore,  they 
would  consume  all  their  winter  stock  of  provisions.  A  Zet- 
lander  cut  the  hawser,  and  the  poor  wretches,  twenty  in 
number,  were  all  swept  away.  This  is  a  tale  of  former 
times.  The  cruelty  would  not  now  be  active ;  but  I  fear 
that  even  yet  the  drowning  mariner  would,  in  some  places, 
receive  no  assistance  in  his  exertions,  and  certainly  he 
would,  in  most,  be  plundered  to  the  skin  on  landing.  The 
gentlemen  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  this  infamous  practice. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  the  natives  should  be  so  little 
affected  by  a  distress  to  which  they  are  themselves  so  con- 
stantly exposed ;  but  habitual  exposure  to  danger  hardens 
the  heart  against  its  consequences,  whether  to  ourselves  or 
others.  There  is  yet  living  a  man,  if  he  can  be  called  so,  to 
whom  the  following  story  belongs.  He  was  engaged  in 
eatching  sea-fowl  upon  one  of  the  cliffs,  with  his  father  and 


,  c«A»v*  icb  iii8  lather  di 

fused,  and  bid  him  cut  himself  if  he  pleast 
and  his  hrother  and  father  were  precipitak; 
He  never  thought  of  concealing  or  denying  tt 
all  its  parts. — lAfe  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  v(3.  ii 


A  BACKWOODSMAN'S  IDEA   OF  THl 

In  the  rough  settlement  of  the  Williametie. 
hlid  been  a&ed  to  stand  umpire  in  the  follow: 
day  an  old  settler^s  boy  had  come  home  fix)m  t 
district  school,  and  told  his  parents  that  the  8 
millions  of  miles  away  fix)m  the  earth.    The 
school  guardian,  and  was  horror-struck  at  w 
"  sich  infidel  talk ; ''  so  the  poor  schoolmaster  wi 
"  Who  was  ever  thar^  to  measure  it,  I'd  like  tc 
old  farmer  remarked  to  me,  when  teUing  of  the  i 
fidel  talk  "  of  the  quondam  schoolmaster.   Thinl 
would  amuse  BaiUie,  I  told  it  him — without,  I 
turing  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
remarked  "  he  rayther  thought  the  old  'coon's  h 
on  that  air  question."    He  proceeded  to  give  h 
the  faith  that  was  in  him:  "I  once  heem  U 
afore,  down  to  the  settlements.    One  fall  I  was  < 
do  tradin*  unrl  «rV»«*-  — a^* 
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fiirder.  Neow,  ef  the  'arth  war  round,  heow  would  that 
have  bin  ?  Neow,  once  afore  I  heem  a  darned  fool,  like 
you,'  sez  I  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  boys  in  the  store 
larfed  like  mad, '  talk  like  that,  and  I  didn't  say  much, '-but 
went  to  hum,  and  put  a  tatur  on  a  stump  outside  my  lodge. 
Neow,  in  the  momin*  that  tatur  war  just  whar*  I  put  it. 
Neow,  if  the  'arth  had  turned  round,  whar'  'ud  that  tatur 
hev'  bin  ? '  But  he  didn't  say  nothin',  but  giv'  a  kind  of 
laugh.  '  No,*  sez  I,  '  ef  the  'arth  had  turned  reound,  thar' 
would  be  the  tallest  scatterin'  uv  the  nations  you  ever  did 
see.  No,  mister,'  sez  I,  'the  'arth's  as  flat  as  a  pancake, 
and  I  know  it.'  And  with  that  he  vamoozed." — "  The  Free 
Trapper"  in  AUthe  Year  Bound. 


OMENS  AND    WOMEN'S  IDEAS. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  ladies  and  effeminate  men,  as 
Scott  calls  them,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  divinations  on 
the  falling  of  salt,  or  the  spilling  of  wine.  When  an  unfor- 
tunate stumble,  or  the  capering  of  a  horse,  threw  its  rider, 
the  time  of  the  occurrence  was  carefully  noted,  and  corre- 
sponding hours  were  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  party. 
Those  who  met  with  an  accident  in  the  course  of  the  day 
were  endeavouring  to  recollect  whether  they  had  stumbled 
at  the  threshold,  or  had  met  a  cat  or  a  hare  at  first  going 
out  in  the  morning.  When  persons  sneezed  at  rising  in  the 
morning,  before  they  had  put  on  their  shoes,  they  thought 
themselves  compelled  to  go  to  bed  again,  in  order  to  avert 
impending  evils ;  others  held  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  fast 
in  the  right,  when  troubled  with  the  hiccough;  and  during 
the  chanting  or  reading  of  the  gospel,  the  superstitious  held 
their  chin  with  the  right  hand,  each  for  similar  reasons  to 
the  above.  When  Charles  I.  resided  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  1642,  he  told  one  of  the  freshmen  that  as  he 
was  hawking  in  Scotland  he  rode  into  a  quarry,  and  found 
a  covey  of  partridges  falling  upon  a  hawk ;  and  the  mo- 
narch added,  "  I  wUl  swear  upon  the  book  that  it  is  true." 
Several  persons  have  a  custom,  after  eating  a  boiled  egg,  to 
crush  the  shell  in  their  hands ;  this  was  done  in  the  fear 
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that  witches  would  write  or  prick  their  names  on  the  sfaeB, 
and  thereby  the  hen  would  be  bewitched.  Our  ancest'ire  had 
abo  stated  times  for  cutting  the  hair  and  paring  the  nails, 
ill  order  to  preserve  good  fortune. — Amffrican.  Eclectic. 


MEDICINE  IK  THE  DARK  AGES. 
JoHK  Gaddesden,  a  court  physician  to  Edward  the  First, 
and  author  of  the  "  Rosa  Medica,"  speaks  pompoualy  of  hia 
gains  and  presents.  His  work  is  full  of  medical  "  secrete," 
which  he  entreats  hia  readers  not  to  divulge !  He  speaks 
esultingly  of  his  owu  adroitness  in  disposing  of  a  worthless 
receipt  to  the  barber-surgeons,  towards  whom  he  entertained 
a  true  professional  contempt.  He  enjoyed  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice at  court.  He  was  a  perfect  courtier;  and  when  a 
scrofulous  complaint  did  not  heal  under  his  treatmeut,  lie 
recommended  the  patient  to  apply  to  the  King,  that  by  the 
touch  of  royalty  he  might  be  etfectually  cured.  He  united 
the  practice  of  suraery  with  that  of  physic ;  and  speaks  bo 
egotistically  of  his  SKill  in  bone-setting,  that  one  is  reminded 
of  the  fact  that  quackery  and  puffing  tarnished  the  profes- 
sion in  those  days  as  well  as  now.  But  with  all  his  anxiety 
to  impress  his  readers  with  his  learning,  he  ia  grossly  super- 
stitious, and  his  treatmeut  of  court  patients  was  absurd  in 
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storms,  hail,  and  tempests.  In  the  opinion  of  those  who 
originated  the  practice,  the  evil  spirits  were  the  cause  of 
foul  weather,  and,  being  terrified  at  the  saintly  sound  of 
bells,  they  precipitately  fled.  "  For  this  reason,"  to  give  the 
strange  delusion  in  the  words  of  the  eminent  ritusJist  Du- 
randus,  "  the  church,  when  a  tempest  is  seen  to  arise,  rings 
the  bells,  that  the  fiends,  hearing  the  trumpets  of  the  etenml 
King,  may  flee  away,  and  cease  from  raising  the  storm." 
When  he  wrote  this,  in  1286,  the  belief  had  already  existed 
for  centuries ;  and  Magnis,  centuries  afterwards,  gravely  dis- 
cussed, and  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  the  questions  whether 
it  is  the  fiends  that  brew  the  tempests,  and  whether  church 
bells  will  put  to  rout  the  fiends.  There  are  numerous  allu- 
sions to  the  practice  in  ancient  manuscripts ;  and  in  parish 
accounts,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  bread,  cheese,  and  beer  are 
charged  for  the  refreshment  of  the  ringers  during  "  thunder- 
ings. '  It  was  one  of  these  "  fooleries  "  which  Latimer  ex- 
posed at  the  Reformation  in  that  happy  style  of  argument 
which  has  never  been  surpassed  for  its  exact  adaptation  to 
the  tastes  and  comprehension  of  illiterate  hearers.  "You 
know,"  he  said,  "  when  there  was  a  storm  or  fearful  weather, 
then  we  rung  the  holy  bells ;  they  were  they  that  must 
make  all  things  well :  they  must  drive  away  the  devil !  But 
I  tell  you,  if  the  holy  bells  would  serve  against  the  devil,  or 
that  he  might  be  put  away  through  their  sound,  no  doubt 
we  would  soon  banish  him  out  of  all  England ;  for  I  think,  if 
aU  the  bells  in  England  should  be  rung  together  at  a  certain 
hour,  there  would  be  almost  no  place  but  some  bells  might 
be  heard  there,  and  so  the  devil  should  have  no  abidmg- 
place  in  England."  No  disease  of  the  body  is  more  heredi- 
tary and  inveterate  than  these  disorders  of  the  mind.  The 
Bishop  of  Chalons  christened  a  peal  not  many  years  since, 
and  in  a  sermon  which  he  pronounced  on  the  occasion 
enforced  the  "  fooleries  "  which  Latimer  had  laughed  away. 
"  The  bells,"  said  he,  "  placed  like  sentinels  on  the  towers, 
watch  over  us,  and  turn  away  from  us  the  temptations  of 
the  enemy  of  our  salvation,  as  well  as  storms  ana  tempests. 
They  speak  and  pray  for  us  in  our  troubles ;  they  inform 
heaven  of  the  necessity  of  earth."  If  this  be  true,  there  is 
more  virtue  in  the  clapper  of  a  beU  than  in  the  tongue  of  a 


A    STllANCiE  SXAKE  STOIiV. 
'NT.iTHini  ouglit  any  man  ts  woniler  tliat  tli 
friendly  live   together,  especially  in  the  win 
time,  Being  that  by  expenenco  in  England  w 
for  warmth  they  will  creep  into  bed-straw,  ai 
legs  of  men  in  their  sleep ;  as  may  appear  by  i 
ing  discourse,  of  a  true  history  done  in  Eng 
house   of  a  worshipful  gentleman,  upon  a  ser 
whom  I  could  name  if  it  were  needful.     He  h 
that  grew  vezy  lame  and  feeble  in  his  legs,  a 
that  he  could  never  be  warm  in  bia  bed,  did 
clothes,  and  covered  himself  more  and  more,  bui 
till  at  length  he  was  not  able  to  go  about,  neithc 
skill  of  physician  or  sui^eon  find  out  the  caus 

Eencd  on  a  day  as  his  master  leaned  at  his  parh 
e  saw  a  gre-at  snake  slide  along  the  house  i 
creep  into  tlie  chamber  of  this  lame  man,  then 
bed,  as  I  remember,  for  he  lay  in  a  low  chaml 
against  the  parlour  window  aforesaid.  The  gee 
sirous  to  see  the  issue,  and  what  the  snake  wou 
chamber  by  the  window ;  where  he  espied  the  sn 
up  into  the  bed-straw,  by  some  way  open  in 
of  the   bed,  which   was  of  old   boards.     Str, 
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straw,  but  there  issued  forth  five  or  six  great  snakes  that 
were  lodged  therein.  Then  the  servant-men,  bestirring 
themselves,  soon  despatched  them,  and  cast  them  out  of 
doors  dead.  Afterward  the  lame  man's  legs  recovered,  and 
became  as  strong  as  ever  they  were ;  whereby  did  evidently 
appear  the  coldness  of  these  snakes  or  serpents,  which  came 
close  to  his  legs  every  night,  did  so  benumb  them  as  he 
could  not  go.  And  thus  for  heat  they  pierce  into  the  holes 
of  chimneys,  yea  into  the  tops  of  hills  and  houses,  much 
more  into  the  bottoms  and  roots  of  trees. — TopseWs  History 
of  Serpents,  or  Second  Book  of  Living  Creatures,  1608. 


IMPOSITION  DETECTED, 

Among  the  lower  orders  of  natives  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  men  who  can  counterfeit  so  skilfully  the  semblance 
of  death  as  to  deceive  even  a  medical  man,  until  the  hand 
is  applied  either  to  the  heart  or  pulse.  These  men  are  fre- 
quently at  very  great  pains  to  acquire  this  faculty,  and 
practise  it  for  many  purposes.  It  serves  sometimes  as  a 
means  of  concealment,  but  more  frequently  it  is  made  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  imposition. 

The  imitator  of  death  is  laid  upon  a  charpdhi,  or 
light  native  bed,  and  being  painted  as  if  covered  with 
wounds  and  bruises,  he  is  carried,  in  a  state  of  complete 
nudity,  to  the  house  of  an  European  magistrate,  or  other 
civil  functionary;  here  a  pitiable  story  is  related  of  his 
having  been  murdered  in  some  remote  village,  and,  with 
bitter  tears  and  lamentations,  the  magistrate  is  entreated  to 
send  officers  to  make  oflicial  investigation  of  the  case,  and, 
if  possible,  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to  an  expiation  of  the 
outrage.  In  the  meantime,  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate 
murdered  man,  having  excited  the  compassionate  interest 
of  the  Englishman,  or  of  some  of  the  inmates  of  his  house, 
solicit  a  gratuity  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  funeral, 
for  which  they  aver  that  they  have  no  means;  and  if  the  trick 
be  new  to  the  beholders,  an  ample  shower  of  donations  will 
most  likely  be  afforded  to  the  poor  bereaved  creatures.  The 
moment  their  object  is  secured,  the  sorrowing  family  retire, 
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carrying  with  tJiem  the  corpse  of  their  deceaecd  relative,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  sight  of  tlie  house  where  the  imposition 
has  been  practised,  returns  to  the  mortal  world,  and  again  con- 
descends to  make  use  of  his  limbs,  taking  care  to  appropriate 
an  adequate  share  of  the  bounty  which  his  ingenuity  has 
purchased.  Having  then  cleansed  himself  from  his  stains 
and  artificial  wounds,  the  whole  party  disperse,  to  avoid 
apprehension  when  the  fraud  is  detcctctl. 

I  was  once  staying  at  the  house  of  a  ci\-ilian  when  one  of 
hia  servants  came  in  and  reported  that  a  murdered  man  had 
been  brought  to  the  door  by  a  party  of  bis  friends,  in  the 
manner  related  above ;  he  intimated  at  the  same  time  that, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  strangers,  he  was  suspicious  of 
their  statement,  and  believed  the  dead  man  to  be  a  counter- 
feit. We  went  out,  and  found  a  squalid-looking  corpse,  with 
two  or  three  wounds  upon  the  chest,  and  with  many  marks 
of  violence  about  other  parte  of  the  jierson. 

The  bed  upon  which  the  body  lay  extended  was  placed 
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cockcrow  ;  how,  therefore,  can  he  be  alive  now  ?" — an  idiom 
quite  as  purely  Hindostani  as  it  may  be  thought  Irish. 

"  Bring  a  tea-kettle  of  boiling  water  ! "  shouted  the  gentle- 
man, to  the  dismay  of  the  family. 

"  Sir,  great  sir  !  what  would  you  do  with  boiling  water  ? 
the  man  is  dead.'' 

"  Exactly  so,  my  good  friends ;  and  that  is  the  reason  that 
you  are  all  weeping  and  sorrowful  ?" 

'^  What  else,  sir  r 

"  Why,  I  am  a  great  physician,  and  know  how  to  bring 
such  dead  men  as  these  to  life." 

The  poor  fellows  begged  hard  that  the  body  might  be 
spared  ;  but  the  kettle  was  brought,  and  still  the  dead  man 
moved  not,  until  a  small  quantity  was  poured  upon  his  foot, 
when  he  bounced  from  his  chxirpdhi,  and  upsetting  one-half  of 
his  little  brothers  and  cousins,  fled  like  a  spirit  rather  than 
an  earthly  body. — Lieutenant  Bacon's  First  Impressions  and 
Studies  from  Nature  in  Hindostan, 


A   NEGLECTED  SCRATCH. 

A  CLERGYMAN  lately  told  a  story  about  a  man  with  whom 
he  boarded  when  a  college  boy.  The  man  was  at  his  work 
one  frosty  morning,  and  happened  to  get  a  slight  scratch  on 
the  back  of  his  hand.  A  single  minute's  attention  to  it 
would  have  caused  it  to  heal  in  a  day  or  two.  It  was  neg- 
lected. A  slight  inflammation  appeared,  which  a  single  pom- 
tice  would  have  reduced,  but  it  was  neglected.  The  whole 
hand  became  inflamed,  and  should  have  nad  the  best  medi- 
cal attention,  but  it  was  neglected.  The  arm  and  shoidder 
and  back  were  seized  with  pain,  and  now  all  was  alarm  and 
confusion.  Twelve  physicians  were  soon  in  attendance  to 
consult  upon  a  case.  The  question  was  whether  the  cutting 
off  the  limb  would  save  the  man's  life,  and  it  was  decided  to 
be  too  late  !  The  disease  had  gained  a  mortal  hold,  and  no 
human  skill  could  arrest  it.  A  vicious  habit,  an  indulged 
little  sin,  a  neglected  duty,  how  easily  are  they  taken  care 
of  if  we  are  m  season  with  them,  but  how  stubborn  and 
ruinous  they  become  if  they  are  let  alone ! — ATnerican  Na» 
tionaZ  Preamer. 
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Silt  SAMUEL  BAKES.— THE  SAVAGE  AND  THE 
WATCH. 
Ten  travellers  had  passed  the  country  of  Kamrasi,  a  cowardly 
kind  of  personage  ruling  over  the  people  of  the  Unyoro.  The 
chief,  fearful  himself,  sent  his  brother  to  receive  them.  He  so 
successfully  personated  the  superior  worthy,  that  it  was  not 
until  the  return  that  they  discovered  the  imposition  ;  but, 
indeed,  they  were  a  despicable  pair,  and  as  avaricious  aa 
they  were  cowardly.  Very  few  traces  of  any  nobler  nature 
could  be  detected  in  either,  wltile  some  were  sufficiently 
amusing.  Kamrasi,  the  impostor,  produced  a  large  silver 
chronometer  that  he  had  received  from  Speke.  "  It  was 
(Iciul"  he  said,  and  he  wished  Mr.  Baker  to  repair  it. 
This  Mr.  Baker  declared  to  be  impossible.  He  then  con- 
fessed to  ha\-ing  explained  its  construction,  and  the  cause  of 
ticking,  to  his  people,  by  the  aid  of  a  needle,  and  that  it  had 
never  ticked  since  that  occasion.  "  I  regretted,"  continues 
our  traveller,  "  to  see  such  pearls  cast  before  swine,  as  the 
rifle  and  chronometer  in  the  hands  of  Kamrasi."     Of  a  piece 
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THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  VANITY.-^TOO  YOUNG  TO 

WEAR  EPAULETTES, 

According  to  the  customs  of  the  empire,  Alexander,  the 
future  Emperor  of  Russia,  when  quite  a  youth,  entered  the 
military  service  as  a  cadet.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
was  appointed  a  subaltern  in  the  guards.  A  few  days  after 
his  promotion,  while  proceeding  to  the  apartments  he  occu- 
pied in  the  imperial  palace,  he  traversed  a  hall  in  which 
several  high  dimitaries  were  assembled.  On  the  approach 
of  the  prince  they  rose  and  bowed.  This  mark  of  respect, 
paid  him  by  old  soldiers,  greatly  flattered  the  young  man. 
He  wished  to  enjoy  it  again,  ana  passed  several  times  in  suc- 
cession through  the  haU;  but  the  generals  who  had  saluted 
him  previously  paid  him  no  attention.  The  Grand  Duke, 
much  annoyed,  ran  to  complain  to  his  father.  The  latter  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  back  to  the  hall  where  he  had 
left  the  generals.  "  My  son,"  he  said  to  him,  in  their  presence, 
"  it  is  really  painful  to  me  that  you  understand  so  slightly  the 
duties  imposed  on  you  by  your  new  epaulettes  towards  your 
superior  officers,  and  that  you  do  not  feel  that  respect  which 
heads  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the  State  claim  from 
you.  Are  you  aware  that  the  men  by  whom  you  wish  to  be 
Honoured  you  ought  to  honour  yourself  ? — for  to  them  your 
fftther  owes  his  throne  and  his  life ;  and  their  fidelity,  zeal, 
and  loyal  services  can  alone  pave  your  way  to  that  throne, 
and  assist  you  in  filling  it  with  glory.  Bow,  then,  to  these 
noble  gentlemen,  and  consider  as  a  great  honour  every  mark 
of  devotion  and  respect  they  grant  you.  What  you  have  just 
done  convinces  me  that  you  are  still  too  young  to  wear  the 
epaulettes  that  have  been  given  you  :  I  will  take  them  back. 
You  must  not  reclaim  them  until  your  conduct  has  proved 
you  are  capable  of  wearing  them  honourably."  And  the 
Emperor  detached  the  epaulettes  from  his  son's  coat,  and 
warned  him  not  to  forget  this  lesson. — Arrierican  Eclectic. 


EXTRA  VA  OANCE. 
The  following  narrative,  taken  from  the  records  of  Laogue- 
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(lot;,  will  evince,  at  the  same  Ume,  the  magnificence,  folly, 
ami  liarbarity  habitual  to  the  nobility  of  the  early  ages. 
Ill  1174,  Henry  II.  called  together  the  Seigneurs  of  Langue- 
(Ihc,  iu  order  to  mediate  peace  between  the  Count  of 
Thoulouse  and  the  King  of  Ari'agon.  As  Henry,  however, 
(lid  not  attend,  the  nobles  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
emulate  each  other  in  wild  magnificence,  extended  to  iu- 
aanity.  The  Countess  Urgel  sent  to  the  meeting  a  diadem, 
worth  two  thousand  modem  pounds,  to  be  placed  on  the 
head  of  a  wretched  buffoon.  The  Count  of  Tnoulouse  sent 
a  donation  of  four  thousand  pounds  to  a  favourite  knight, 
wIki  distributed  that  sum  among  all  the  poorer  knights  who 
attended  the  meeting.  The  Seigneur  Guillaume  Groa  de 
Martel  gave  a  splendid  dinner,  the  viands  having  all  been 
cooked  by  the  fame  of  wax  tapora.  But  the  singularly 
rational  magnificence  of  Count  Bertrand  de  Rimbault  at- 
tracted the  loudest  applause  ;  for  he  set  the  peasants 
around  Beaucaire  to  plough  up  the  soil,  and  then  he  openly 
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IDEAS  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

I  WAS  speaking  one  day  to  a  parishioner  on  the  goodness 
of  the  Almighty,  as  manifested  in  the  dispensations  of  His 
providence.  To  this  she  cordially  assented,  and  gave  the 
lollowing  instance  of  God  s  foreseeing  the  wants  of  His 
creatures.  "I  dare  say  you  remember,  sir,  the  violent 
storms  of  wind  that  prevailed  in  the  spring  of  1833 ;  I  have 
heard  there  were  more  elms  blown  down  than  was  ever 
before  known ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  we  had 
the  cholera  for  the  first  time  in  England,  and  thousands  of 
people  died  of  it.  Now  coflins,  you  know,  are  made  of 
elm ;  these  trees,  therefore,  were  doubtless  blown  down  on 
purpose  to  supply  the  extra  number  of  coffins  which  Provi- 
dence foresaw  would  be  required  before  the  year  ended." 
This  worthy  woman,  being  ignorant  that  some  trees  have 
only  horizontal  roots,  drew  a  pious  but  not  a  true  conclusion 
from  the  prostration  of  trees  of  this  class,  when  acted  upon 
by  a  high  wind. — A  Voice  from  a  Mask, 


MERRY  AS  A  MARRIAGE  BELL. 

"  Well  is  it,"  says  Mr.  Gatty,  "  when  all  continues  to  go 
'  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.'  Alas !  we  have  known  sequels 
to  such  a  beginning,  with  which  the  knell  had  been  more 
in  unison  !"  So  thought  one  Thomas  Nash,  who  in  1813 
bequeathed  fifty  pounds  a  yccar  to  the  ringers  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  "  on  condition  of  their  ringing  on  the  whole  peal 
of  bells,  with  clappers  muffled,  various  solemn  and  doUfvZ 
changes  on  the  14  th  of  May  in  every  year,  being  the  anni- 
versary of  my  wedding-day ;  and  also  on  the  anniversarv  of 
my  decease  to  ring  a  grand  bob-major,  and  merry,  mAHhfvZ 
peals,  immuffled,  in  jo)rful  commemoration  of  my  happy 
release  from  domestic  tyranny  and  wretchedness." — Church 
Bells;  Quarterly  Review. 


CHURCH  BELLS. 

From  the  nature  of  the  associations  connected  with  them, 

16 


as  well  aa  fi-om  tbeir  inherent  cliarm,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Ijells  should  have  exerted  an  influence  on  the  mind  in  every 
age  and  clinje. 

What  mnaic  is  there  that  compared  may  bo 

With  woll-tuned  bells'  chanting  melody? 
Breaking  with  their  sweet  sowida  the  willing  air, 
They  ia  ihe  listening  ear  the  soul  enanare. 

TliGse  hues,  ■which  were  inacrihed  in  the  beliry  of  St.  Peter's 
Church  at  Shaftesbury,  fii'st  made  Bowles  in  love  with 
]>oetry,  "  The  enchanting  melody "  had  an  Orpheus-like 
power  over  the  rude  pedantry  of  Dr.  Parr.  He  once  con- 
ceived the  design  of  treating  at  large  upon  Campanology, 
and  many  and  pressing  were  the  calls  upon  the  pockets  of 
his  fiiends  for  Oie  peal  at  Hatton.  On  going  to  reside,  he 
made  several  changes,  and  he  specifies  aa  one  of  them,  that 
"  ijells  chime  thi'ee  times  as  long."  Even  the  soul  of  the 
eonqueitir  who   had  devastated  Europe  was  stirred  in  ita 
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carried  away  to  another  land.  After  a  long  interval  the 
course  of  his  wanderings  brought  him  to  Limerick.  On  a 
calm  and  beautiful  evening,  as  the  vessel  which  bore  him 
floated  along  the  broad  stream  of  the  Shannon,  he  suddenly 
heard  the  bells  peal  forth  from  the  cathedral  tower.  They 
were  the  long-lost  treasures  of  his  memory.  Home,  happi- 
ness, and  friends — all  early  recollections — ^were  in  their 
sound.  Crossing  his  arms  on  his  breast,  he  lay  back  in  the 
boat.  When  the  rowers  looked  round,  they  saw  his  face  still 
turned  to  the  cathedral — but  his  eyes  had  closed  for  ever 
on  the  world. — Churck  Bella ;  Quarterly  Review, 


SUPERSTITIONS   CONCERNING  BEILS.^THE 

PASSING-BELL. 

After  the  discovery  had  been  made  of  the  potency  of  bells 
in  terriiying  spirits,  they  were  naturally  employed  in  all 
the  matters  in  which  fiends  were  reputed  to  interfere.     It 
was  the  weapon  with  which  St.  Anthony  fought  the  lerion 
of  demons  who  tormented  him  during  his  long  eremitical 
life ;  and  in  the  figures  which  were  drawn  of  him  during  the 
middle  ages  he  is  represented  as  carrying  a  bell  in  his  hand, 
or  suspended  from  his  staff.   The  passing-bell,  which  was  for- 
merly tolled  for  those  who  were  dying,  or  passing  out  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  peal  which  was  runff  after  theii*  death, 
grew  out  of  the  belief  that  devUs  troubled  the  expiring 
patient,  and  lay  in  wait  to  afflict  the  soul  at  the  moment 
when  it  escaped  from  the  body;  yea,  occasionally  even  to  do 
battle  for  it  with  good  or  guardian  angels — a  scene,  by  the 
way,  given  in  apparently  the  oldest  remains  of  Etrurian, 
if  not  of  Egyptian  art.    The  tolling  of  the  passing-bell  was 
retained  at  the  Reformation,  and  the  people  were  mstructed 
that  its  use  was  to  admonish  the  living,  and  excite  them  to 
pray  for  the  dying.    To  discourage  the  fancy  that  demons 
could  assault  the  liberated  soul,  or  that  the  jingling  of  bells 
would  deter  them  from  their  purpo  e  only  a  single  short 
peal  was  to  be  rung  after  death.    In  the  articles  of  inquiry 
in  different  dioceses  at  various  periods,  inquisition  is  made 
both  as  to  keeping  up  the  practice  of  tolling  the  passing- 
bell,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  former  superstitious 


iiimiorLMJiiv,  IS  still  ninij:  111  many  place: 
tlir  conclusion  to  tlic  t(»]linLr.  tliouirli  it 
nioaninir.      It  is  less  suriirisini--  that  the 
been  given  up,  than  that  it  should  have 
must  often  have  been  a  bitter  pang  to  r« 
doom  of  those  to  be  sounded  whose  1 
them  than  their  own,  and  an  aggravatio 
have  their  ears,  as  they  sat  by  the  dj 
the  sorrowftd  knell.     It  must  frequently 
patients  themselves,  and  hastened,  if  it 
cause,  the  event  it  foretold.    Nelson  said 
tian,  in  his  "  Fasts  and  Festivals  "  (1732 
senses  hold  out  so  long,  he  can  hear  c 
without  disturbance."    Such  was  the  c 
Catherine  Grey,  who  died  in  the  Tower  i 
tion  of  the  Governor  to  one  of  the  attenc 
best  to  send  to  the  church  that  the  h 
caught  her  ear,  and  she  answered,  "  Gooc 
so."     A  Mrs.  Margaret  Duck,  who  depart 
on  finding  her  end  draw  near,  summonec 
leave  of  her,  and  then  gave  orders  herself 
out  its  warning  note.    But  these  were 
many  felt  more  like  the  swearer  mentione 
of  Abuses,"  who,  "  heaiing  the  bell  toll  i 
in  his  bed  very  vehementlv."     Now  an 
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dying,"  recovered,  and  lived  ten  years  after  he  had  preached, 
in  fumhnent  of  the  compact,  the  ftineral  sermon  of  Dr.  Fenton ! 
— Church  Bella;  Quarterly  Review. 


DUELLING  IN  THE  OLD   TIME, 

Mr.  Heywood  gives  an  account  of  an  event  which  occurred 
at  York  about  this  time,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  supposed  to  have  more  to  do  than  appears  in  Mr.  Hey- 
wood's  narrative,  circumstantial  as  it  is.  The  story  is  in 
itself  remarkable ;  and  as  it  also  illustrates  the  sentiments 
of  Mr.  Heywood  respecting  the  deaths  of  persecutors,  I  give 
it  a  place  in  these  pages.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  the  house  at  York  in  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
at  this  time  resided,  had  been  the  Fairfaxes' ;  and  that  the 
descendants  of  Mr.  Aislaby  succeeded  the  Mallorys  in  the 
possession  of  the  fine  estate  of  Studley.  "Mr.  George  Aislaby, 
the  register  of  the  Spiritual  Court  at  York,  did  challenge 
Mr.  Jonathan  Jennings  to  a  single  duel,  by  whom  he  was 
slain,  on  Jan.  10,  1675,  being  Lord's  day.  The  occasion 
was  this  :  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  living  at  his  own  house 
at  York,  had  several  masks,  plays,  interludes,  dancings,  at 
which,  a  day  or  two  before,  was,  amongst  the  rest.  Sir  John 
Mallory's  daughter,  living  with  Mr.  Aislaby,  whose  wife 
was  her  own  sister.  They  stayed  at  the  masking  very  late 
at  night.  Mr.  Aislaby  and  his  family  went  to  bed,  leaving  a 
man  up  to  wait  for  his  sister's  coming  home  and  open  the 
gates.  The  man  went  to  the  Duke's  house  to  meet  them,  but 
missed  them,  for  Mr.  Jon.  Jennings  (Sir  Edward  Jennings' 
brother,  of  Ripon)  had  taken  her  into  his  coach.  They 
coming  to  the  gates  in  the  man's  absence,  knocked,  but  got 
not  aomitted,  whereupon  Mr.  Jennings  takes  her  to  his 
brother-in-law's.  Dr.  Watkinson's,  house,  where  he  lodged. 
The  day  after  Mr.  Aislaby  and  Mr.  Jennings  met  together ; 
had  some  words  about  it ;  were  sharp ;  Mr.  Jennings  told 
him  it  was  hard  Sir  John  Mallory's  daughter  must  wait  at 
George  Aislaby 's  gates  and  not  be  admitted.  It  ran  so  high 
that  Mr.  Jennmg  stold  him  he  was  the  scum  of  the  country. 
This  stuck  upon  Mr.  Aislaby's  big  spirit.    Thereupon,  after 
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The  siLTii  was  the  tolliiiij  of  tlie  bell  for  churc 
iiiiigs  took  ca  boy  with  him,  as  though  he  won 
directed  him  to  that  place,  or  near  it,  and  sei 
none  suspecting  the  business.  Mr.  Aislaby  kL 
when  he  went  out.  She  said,  '  Love,  will  yc 
church  V  '  Yes/  said  he,  *  but  not  to  liie  churd 
so  went  out.  They  met;  Mr.  Aislaby  was  com 
fell  to  it  with  their  swords ;  Mr.  Jennings  run 
right  arm ;  his  body  was  untouched ;  so  man} 
cut,  he  bled  excessively.  Mr.  Jennings  led  hin 
arm,  then  left  him;  went  and  told  his  servan 
fetch  their  master;  who  made  ready  his  coach;  g 
The  last  words  he  was  heard  to  speak  were,  'I  ] 
in  my  power ;'  so  died.  By  that  time  he  was , 
wife,  being  Sir  John  Malloiy's  daughter,  came 
being  big  with  the  twelfth  child,  fell  down  i 
He  was  searched  bv  suijceons,  who  had  no  h' 
body,  but  arms.  Mr«  tfennings  was  at  Dr. 
when  he  heard  it,  he  was  ready  to  tear  the  flesl 
when  recovering,  he  ffot  the  I>uke's  coach,  wen^ 
is  gone  stnu^ht  to  London,  post^  to  beg  his  ; 
occasion  and  beginning  of  this  might  be  a  con 
end  is  a  tragedy.  This  Qeoige  A^laby  was  sc 
Turbot,  register  of  the  Spiritual  Court  in  the  fc 
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for  a  capias ;  and  if  the  bailiffs  took  the  persons,  made  them 
pay  five  pounds,  or  six,  or  eight,  or  some  ten  pounds  apiece, 
or  else  go  to  prison.  This  hath  been  a  gainful  trade,  doubling, 
yea  trebling,  his  money  in  a  year;  so  by  these  shifts  he 
hath  gotten  £2,000  a  year,  and  left  it  all  in  an  instdnt;  being 
prodigal  of  his  blood,  could  not  bear  an  aflront.  It  is  con- 
fidently said  that  he  was  engaged  in  at  least  twelve  duels 
formerly  in  Ireland,  which  he  would  not  manage  without 
the  guilt  of  some  blood,  which  God  hath  righteously  returned 
upon  his  own  head ;  by  such  a  hand  of  their  own  party  as 
God  singled  out.  However,  this  violent  persecution  of  God's 
people  for  conscience  sake  was  a  sin  which  God  will  seldom 
suffer  to  pass  unrevenged.  I  have  had  suspensions,  citations, 
and  excommunications  against  myself,  all  under  his  hand. 
Lord,  teach  this  generation  something  by  it.  Mr.  Jennings 
took  two  men  ;  went  to  the  High  Sheriff;  they  were  bound 
with  him  in  £500  apiece  for  his  appearance  at  the  assizes, 
and  got  his  pardon  from  the  kin^,  and  walked  up  and  down 
York  streets  with  confidence. — The,  Rise  of  the  Old  Dissent, 
exemplified  in  the  Life  of  Oliver  Heywood. 


A  FOOLISH  AND  IMPUDENT  LIAR. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Bacon,  the  sculptor,  is  an  excel- 
lent lesson  to  would-be  critics.  Walking  one  day  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  he  observed  a  person  standing  before  his 
principal  work,  who  seemed  to  pride  himself  on  his  taste 
and  skiU  in  the  arts,  and  was  extremely  exuberant  in  his 
remarks.  "This  monument  of  Chatham,"  said  he  to  Mr. 
Bacon,  whom  he  evidently  mistook  for  an  ignorant  stranger, 
"  is  admirable  as  a  whole,  but  it  has  great  defects."  "  I 
should  be  greatly  obliged  to  you,"  said  Bacon,  "if  you  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  point  them  out  to  me."  "  Why  nere,"  said 
the  critic,  "  and  there ;  do  you  not  see  ? — ^bad,  very  bad !"  at 
the  same  time  employing  his  stick  upon  the  lower  figures  with 
a  violence  likely  to  injure  the  work.  "  But,"  saidlBacon,  "  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  acquainted  why  the  parts  you  touch  are 
bad."  He  found,  however,  nothing  determinate  in  the  reply, 
but  the  same  vague  assertions  repeated,  and  accompanied  with 


tiic  same  violence.  "  I  told  Bacon,"  said  the  would-be  critic, 
"  of  this  while  the  monument  waa  forming,  I  pointed  out 
otlit;!'  defects,  but  I  could  not  convince  him."  "  What,  you 
are  personally  acquainted  with  Bacon?"  said  the  sculptor. 
"  Oh  yea,"  replied  the  stranger ;  "I  have  been  intimate  with 
him  for  many  years."  "  It  is  well  for  you.  then,"  said  the 
artist,  taking  leave  of  him,  "  that  your  friend  Bacon  is  not 
now  at  your  elbow ;  for  he  would  not  have  been  pleased  at 
seeing  his  work  so  roughly  handled." 


A  SEASOKASLE  LESSON. 


BroN'APAJtTE,  desiring  to  change  the  fashion  of  wearing 
linv-necked  dresses,  resorted  to  a  successftxl  expedient.  A 
numerous  assembly  of  both  scxos  being  congregated  in  the 
diawing-room  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  First  Consul  entered, 
,nd  after  paj-ing  his  respects  to  the  company,  ordered  the 
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BUYING  BOOKS. 

An  American  speculator,  who  had  rapidly  amassed  a  princely 
fortune,  wishing  to  figure  as  a  scholar,  sent  the  following 
order  to  an  eminent  bookseller  in  Boston:  "Sur — I  want 
to  by  sum  Bucks,  as  I  am  prodighouse  fond  of  lamen — plese 
to  send  by  the  Bear  here  5  hunder  Dollars  worth  of  the 
handaniest  you  hav." 


THJS  REPUBLIC  DOES  NOT   WANT  WISE  MEN  OR 

CHEMISTS. 

The  celebrated  French  philosopher,  Lavoisier,  author  of 
"  Elements  of  Chemistry, "  and  other  scientific  works,  was 
executed,  during  the  terrors  of  Robespierre's  tyranny,  for  the 
pretended  crime  of  having  adulteiutedl  snuff  Jth  in^^ediente 
destructive  to  the  health  of  the  citizens !  On  being  seized, 
he  entreated  at  least  to  be  allowed  time  to  finish  some  ex- 
periments in  which  he  was  engaged ;  but  the  reply  of  Coffin- 
hall,  the  president  of  the  gang  who  condemned  him,  was 
characteristic  of  the  savage  ignorance  of  those  monsters  in 
human  form:  "  The  Republic  wants  not  savana  or  chemists, 
and  the  course  of  justice  cannot  be  suspended." 


LUDICROUS  POLITENESS. 

Insincerity  and  extravagant  adulation  often  betray  people 
into  uttering  the  most  ridiculous  absurdities  quite  uninten- 
tionally. A  great  man,  addressing  the  House  of  Lords,  said, 
"  It  is  my  most  painful  duty  to  inform  your  lordships  that 
it  has  plea-sed  the  Almighty  to  release  the  king  from  his 
suffeHngs"  This  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  was 
sorry  the  king's  sufferings  were  over.  A  maid  of  honour  in 
France,  being  asked  the  hour  by  her  royal  mistress,  obse- 
quiously replied,  "  What  your  Majesty  pleases ;"  an  answer 
even  less  definite  than  that  of  the  cow-boy,  who,  after 
looking  up  at  the  town  clock,  said  it  was  "  only  half  an  inch 
past  eight."    A  nurse  wishing  to  give  a  very  polite  answer 
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to  a  gentleman  who  inquired  after  the  health  of  a  sick  baby 
entrusted  to  her  care,  said,  "  Oh,  sir,  I  Jtatter  myadf  the  child 
is  going  to  die."  A  nobleman  told  a  visitor  that  he  had 
been  talking  to  him  in  a  dream.  "Pardon  mc,"  replied  the 
other,  "  I  really  did  not  hear  you."  A  lady  of  rank  having 
had  the  iirofesaional  services  of  a  village  piper  at  a  httle  fete 
which  she  had  given  on  her  estate,  received  the  following 
ridiculously  civil  note  from  him :  "  Tour  ladyship's  pardon 
for  my  boldness  in  thus  applying  for  payment  would  be  al- 
most a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  labour  of  your  humble 
piper,  Patrick  Walsh."  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  easay  on  the 
decay  of  respect  paid  to  old  age,  says  that  in  his  younger 
days  he  never  kept  his  hat  on  before  those  older  than  him- 
self, except  at  dinner.  In  the  present  day,  tlie  wearing  of  it 
at  dinner  would  be  thought  more  disrespectful  than  at  any 
other  time. 

George  TV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  used  to  return  the 
bows  ot  all  persons  in  the  street  except  beggars.  He  justi- 
fied this  omission  by  remarking  that  to  return  a  beggar's 
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sented  it  to  him.  " Thank  you,  captain"  said  the  Emperor, 
inadvertently.  "  In  what  regiment,  sire  ?"  inquired  the  sub, 
quick  as  lightning.  Napoleon  smiled,  and  forthwith  pro- 
moted the  witty  youth  to  a  captaincy.  Notwithstanding 
the  fury  with  which  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  contested, 
it  began  with  a  great  show  of  civility.  Lord  Charles  Hay, 
a  captain  of  the  English  guards,  advanced  before  the  ranks, 
and  Count  d'Auteroche,  a  lieutenant  of  grenadiers  in  the 
French  guards,  stepped  forward  to  meet  hun.  "  Fire  !  gen- 
tlemen of  the  French  guards  ! "  exclaimed  the  English  cap- 
tain. "  No,  my  lord,"  replied  the  French  lieutenant ;  "  we 
never  fire  first."  This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  told  of 
Curran,  who  being  called  out  to  give  satisfaction  to  an  officer 
for  some  imaginary  ofience,  was  told  by  his  antagonist  to 
fire  first,  which  he  declined,  sajdng,  "  As  you  gave  the  invi- 
tation, I  beg  you  will  open  the  bidl."  At  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar, a  generous  British  sailor,  seeing  a  brother  tar  bleeding 
profusely  from  a  severe  wound,  ran  to  his  assistance.  He 
had  no  sooner  raised  him  from  the  deck  on  which  he  fell, 
than  the  wounded  man  said,  "Thank  you.  Jack;  and,  please 
God,  I'll  do  the  same  for  you  before  the  fight's  over." 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  PEN- WIPER. 

I  THINK  you  expressed  a  wish  that  I  might  meet  with  some 
adventure.  Well,  I  will  give  you  one.  We  h  iard  at  Rome 
that  we  should  have  a  very  strict  search  at  Fondi,  on  enter- 
ing the  Neapolitan  territory ;  and  so  it  happened,  and  with 
curious  circumstances  that  I  did  not  anticipate.  All  went 
on  well  enough  till,  on  opening  my  writing-desk,  the  first 
thing  that  presented  itself  was  the  pen-wiper — ^blue  and  red 

cloth,  which  I  think  made  for  me.     In  an  instant  the 

officers  clutched  it  as  though  it  had  been  the  very  concen- 
tration of  treason,  and  they  at  once  seized  all  my  letters  of 
introduction,  which  were  in  a  bundle  together,  to  the  amount 
of  twenty,  and  all  the  medical  prescriptions,  etc.,  and,  hold- 
ing them  (together  with  the  unfortunate  pen- wiper),  mani- 
fested a  purpose  to  retain  them  in  their  custody.  I  asked 
them  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  them.    "  Send  them 
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to  Naples,"  they  said,  "to  te  examined  by  the  police  there." 
"  But  why  not  examine  them  here  \ "  I  said ;  and  they  re- 
plied, "There  ia  no  one  here  that  can  read  English."  "And 
when,"  I  said,  "  shall  I  have  them  again  ? "  "  In  fifteen 
days,"  they  answered.  "  But  I  cannot  stay  fifteen  days  in 
Naples,"  I  added ;  "  I  am  going  to  the  East,  and  these  lettera 
are  essentia]  to  my  journey.  "  Well,  then,"  they  I'eplied, 
"  there  ia  no  other  way  but  sealing  them  in  a  bag,  and  send- 
ing a  soldier  on  the  carriage,  with  you  in  charge,  all  the  way 
to  Naples."  And  to  this,  as  tlie  least  evil  of  the  two,  we 
were  obliged  to  submit;  and  with  my  books,  and  Dr.  Hal- 
ley's,  and  my  letters  (they  did  not  see  his  letters),  sealed  up 
in  a  bag,  and  guarded  by  a  soldier,  like  two  state  prisoners, 
we  were  escoited  to  Naples  (seventy  miles).  For  a  long 
time  I  could  not  imagine  what  had  made  them  so  suspicious, 
and  especially  what  there  could  be  in  the  PEN-wiPEB  to 
cause  its  being  thus  placed  under  an-est.  At  length  it 
occurred  to  rao  that  being  blue  and  red,  and  made  up  very 
;h  to  reaembk;  a  COCKADE,  tbcv  '    '  '    '         "    " 
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EPITAPHS. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  I  was  very  fond  of  strolling  into 
churchyards,  and  carrying  away — for  the  most  part  in  my 
memory — the  curious  and  interesting  epitaphs  which  I 
found  there.  My  memory  at  that  time  was  equal  to  almost 
anything,  and  much  that  was  then  committed  to  it  is  still 
most  tenaciously  retained.  I  often  wonder,  indeed,  how  it 
could  so  quickly  receive  and  so  long  preserve  things  so 
queer  and  unconnected  as  some  of  these  epitaphs  are.  I 
will  give  one  or  two  examples.  It  must  have  been  fifty-five 
years  ago  that  I  saw  the  following  in  a  churchyard  in  Salis- 
bury. I  ascertained  that  it  was  the  composition  of  a  barber 
in  that  city  upon  his  son  : — 

Immortality  embellishes  divinely  great, 
To  prescience  co-eg-ence  sublimely  great, 
In  tbe  benign  perfecting  viviiying  state. 
So  heavenly  gpiardians  occupy  the  skies, 
The  pre-existing  God,  omnipotent,  all-wise. 
He  can  surpassingly  immortalize  thy  theme. 
And  permanent  thy  soul  celestial  supreme  ; 
When  gracious  refulgence  bids  the  grave  resign. 
The  Creator's  nursing  protection  be  thine ; 
So  each  perspiring  OBther  will  joyfully  rise 
Transcendently  good,  supereminently  wise. 

About  the  same  time  that  I  discovered  this  precious 
mmxeau,  I  met  with  another  of  much  the  same  kind  in  the 
churchyard  of  East  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There 
was  no  name  nor  date  upon  the  stone,  but  it  was  entirely 
covered  with  these  lines : — 

Ah !  revolving  wife !  a  point  of  time,  what's  life  ? 

Seeing  extensive  darkness  has  fallen  upon  her  brow, 

So  human  souls  stumble  upon  their  fato. 

Resistless  fate  decreed  various  the  road. 

Bears  no  proportion,  O !  the  life  of  God. 

On  God  she  called,  oft  said  her  glass  was  run, 

Her  guardian  angel  to  be  her  first-bom  son  ; 

Her  son  being  sent,  as  from  her  mouth  was  said. 

So  through  destruction  man  to  bliss  must  wade. 

I'll  here  record  it  with  an  iron  pen. 

Death's  a  terbullion  to  sure  ana  certain  gain; 

Command  your  passions,  let  reason  sit  as  judge. 

Soon  you'll  be  angels,  though  here  for  meats  you  trudge : 
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The  will  of  God  unknown  to  inspecting  creature  man, 
TbuB  nntural  died  the  mother,  unnatural  die^d  the  son, 
So  by  passive  obedience  the  righteous  will  ol'  God, 
Man  heedlessly  atumblea  on,  01  mostbloesed  abode! 

Mamm-'wiXa  of  tlie  Life  aiid  Mimstry  of  Thoa.  Itaffies,  DJ3. 


TEE  COMING  GOD. 
D'Artieus  attributes  an  extraordinary  kind  of  Atheism  to 
the  Druses.  "They  acknowledge,"  he  says,  "that  there  was 
a  God  ouce,  but  they  affirm  that,  after  He  had  created  heaven 
and  earth  He  was  blown  away  by  a  high'wind,  which  carried 
Him  so  far  off  that  there  haa  been  no  news  of  Him  since." 
I  knew  a  philosopher  who  held  an  opinion  not  less  whim- 
sical, and  dii'ectly  the  reverse  of  this.  He  was  perfectly 
satisfied  thiit  there  was  no  God  at  present,  but  he  believ«l 
there  would  be  one  by-and-by;  for  as  the  organization  of 
the  universe  perfected  itself,  a  universal  mind,  he  argued. 
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VIII. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  HEATHENISM. 


INDIANS*  IDEAS  ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  RELIGION, 
AND   OF  MAN  TO  HIS  FELLOW-CREATURES. 

Two  Indians  conversing  on  the  subject  of  religion,  one  asked 
the  other,  who  had  been  more  conversant  among  the  whites, 
what  his  opinion  was  of  their  religion,  and  for  what  purpose 
they  assembled  once  in  seven  days  in  the  great  house  (the 
church).  The  other  said,  "  To  hear  and  learn  good  things y 
"  I  do  not  doubt,"  says  the  Indian,  "  that  they  tell  you  so ; 
they  have  told  me  the  same.  But  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what 
they  say,  and  I  wiU  tell  you  my  reasons.  I  went  lately  to 
Albany  to  sell  my  skins,  and  buy  blankets,  knives,  powder, 
rum,  etc.  You  know  I  used  generally  to  deal  with  Hans 
Hanson ;  but  I  was  a  little  inclined  at  this  time  to  try  some 
other  merchant.  However  I  called  first  upon  Hins,  and 
asked  him  what  he  would  give  for  beaver.  He  said  he  could 
not  give  more  than  four  snillin^  a  pound ;  but,  says  h6, 1 
cannot  talk  on  business  now ;  this  is  the  day  when  we  meet 
together  to  learn  good  things,  and  I  am  going  to  the  meeting." 
So  I  thought  to  myself,  since  I  cannot  do  any  business  to- 
day, I  may  as  well  go  to  the  meeting  too,  and  I  went  with 
him.  There  stood  up  a  man  in  black,  and  began  to  talk  to 
the  people  very  angrily.  I  did  not  understand  what  he  said, 
but  perceiving  that  he  looked  much  at  me  and  Hanson,  I 
imagined  that  he  was  angry  at  seeing  me  there ;  so  I  went 
out,  sat  down  near  the  house,  struck  fire  and  lit  my  pipe, 
waiting  till  the  meeting  should  break  up.  I  thought  too 
that  the  man  had  mentioned  something  of  beaver,  and  I 
suspected  it  might  be  the  subject  of  their  meeting.  So  when 
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tbey  came  out.  I  accosted  my  merchant :  "  Well,  Hans,"  says 
I,  "  I  hope  you  have  agreed  to  ^ve  me  more  than  four  shil- 
lings a  pound."  "  No,"  says  he,  "  I  caJinot  give  you  ao  much ; 
I  cannot  give  you  more  than  three  ahillings  and  sixpence." 
I  then  spoke  to  several  other  dealers,  but  tSey  all  aung  three 
and  sixpence.  This  made  it  clear  to  me  that  my  suspidon 
was  right,  and  that,  whatever  they  pretended  of  meeting  to 
loam  fjood-  things,  the  real  piiqioso  was  to  cheat  Indians  in 
the  price  of  beaver.  If  they  meet  so  often  to  leaiTi  good 
t}iin(}s,  they  would  certainly  have  learned  some  hefora  this 
time.  But  they  are  still  ignorant.  You  know  our  practice. 
If  a  white  man,  in  travelling  through  our  country,  enters 
one  of  our  cabins,  we  all  treat  him  aa  I  treat  you :  we  dry 
him  if  he  is  wet,  we  warm  him  if  he  is  eold,  and  give  him 
meat  and  drink  that  he  may  allay  his  thirst  and  hunger, 
and  we  spread  soft  furs  for  him  to  rest  and  sleep  on  ;  these, 
you  know,  are  our  good  fhimjs,  and  we  demand  nothing  in 
return.     But  if  I  go  into  a  white  man's  house  in  Allmny, 
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fiineral;  he  desired  to  find  out  whether  they  represented 
any  faith  in  immortality  and  existence  after  death :  this 
led  to  the  following  interesting  dispute.  We  must  say  that 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  usually  seems  to  avail  himself  of  any 
opportunity  for  the  quiet  utterance  of  Christian  truth : — 

Comfimoro  (loq.)  Existence  after  death !  How  can  that 
be  ?  Can  a  dead  man  get  out  of  his  grave,  unless  we  dig 
him  out  ? 

Baker,  Do  you  think  man  is  like  a  beast,  that  dies  and  is 
ended  ? 

C,  Certainly ;  an  ox  is  stronger  than  a  man,  but  he  dies ; 
and  his  bones  last  longer — they  are  bigger.  A  man's  bones 
break  quickly — ^he  is  weak. 

B,  Is  not  a  man  superior  in  sense  to  an  ox  ?  Has  he  not 
a  mind  to  direct  his  actions  ? 

C.  Some  men  are  not  so  clever  as  an  ox.  Men  must 
sow  com  to  obtain  food,  but  the  ox  and  wild  animals  can 
procure  it  without  sowing. 

B,  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  you  more  than 
flesh  ?  Do  you  not  dream  and  wander  in  thought  to  distant 
places  in  your  sleep  ?  Nevertheless  your  body  rests  in  one 
spot.     How  do  you  account  for  this  ? 

C.  (laughing)  Well,  how  do  you  account  for  it  ?  It  is  a 
thing  I  cannot  understand ;  it  occurs  to  me  every  night. 

B,  The  mind  is  independent  of  the  body; — the  actual 
body  can  be  fettered,  but  the  mind  is  uncontrollable ;  the 
body  will  die  and  will  become  dust,  or  be  eaten  by  vultures, 
but  the  spirit  will  exist  for  ever. 

C,  Where  will  the  spirit  live  ? 

B,  Where  does  fire  live  ?  Cannot  you  produce  fire  by 
nibbing  two  sticks  together?  yet  vou  see  not  the  fire  in 
the  wood.  Has  not  that  fire,  that  hes  harmless  and  unseen 
in  the  sticks,  the  power  to  consume  the  whole  country  ? 
Which  is  the  stronger,  the  small  stick  that  first  produces 
the  fire,  or  the  fire  itself?  So  is  the  spirit  the  element 
within  the  body,  as  the  element  of  fire  exists  in  the  sbick — 
the  element  being  superior  to  the  substance. 

C,  Ha!  Can  you  explain  what  we  frequently  see  at 
night  when  lost  in  the  wilderness?  I  have  myself  been 
lost ;  and  wandering  in  the  dark,  I  have  seen  a  distant  fire ; 

n 
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upon  approaching,  the  fire  has  vaJiished,  and  I  have  been 
unahlo  to  trace  tJie  cause,  uor  could  I  iiud  the  spot. 

B.  Have  jou  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  Biiirite  superior 
to  eithei'  man  or  beast  ?  Have  you  no  fear  of  evil  except 
from  bodily  causes  ? 

C.  I  am  afiaid  of  elephants  and  otJier  animab  when  iu 
the  jungle  at  night,  but  of  nothing  else. 

B.  Then  you  believe  in  nothing — neither  in  a  good  or  evil 
spij'it  ?  And  you  believe  that  when  you  die  it  will  be  the 
end  of  body  aud  s]>irit ;  that  you  are  like  other  animals,  and 
that  there  is  no  diatinction  between  man  and  beast ;  both 
disajjpeai-,  and  end  at  death  ? 

v.  Of  course  they  do. 

B.  Do  you  see  no  difference  in  good  and  bad  actions  ? 

C,  Yes,  there  are  good  and  bad  in  man  and  beasts. 

B.  Do  you  think  that  a  good  man  and  a  bad  must  share 
the  same  fate,  and  alike  die  and  end  ? 

C.  Yes,  what  else  can  they  do  ?  How  can  they  help  dying  ? 
Good  and  bad  all  die. 
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dren,  and  some  grains  perish  without  fruit ;  then  all  are 
ended. 

I  was  obliged  to  change  the  subject  of  conversation.  In 
this  wild,  naked  savage  there  was  not  even  a  superstition 
upon  which  to  found  a  religious  feeling ;  there  was  a  belief 
in  matter,  and  to  his  understanding  eveiything  was  materiaL 
It  was  extraordinary  to  find  so  much  clearness  of  perception 
combined  with  such  complete  obtuseness  to  anything  ideal. 

Decidedly  this  negro  prince  or  chief  seems  to  have  had  as 
much  sense  as  a  good  many  Comteists  amongst  us.  We 
rather  like  these  Latookas  ourselves,  poor  things  !  not  that 
we  have  any  desire  to  make  our  abode  among  them ;  still 
they  seem  to  be  an  improvable  kind  of  human  material. 
It  is  true  they  run  about  entirely  naked,  apparently  without 
a  shred  of  clothing;  these  are  the  hare  facta  of  the  case.  In 
other  matters  of  personal  appearance,  however,  there  are 
compensations :  Bokk^,  the  wife  of  the  chief  of  Latooka,  pro- 

Eosing  to  improve  Lady  Baker,  suggested  the  extracting  of 
er  four  front  lower  teeth,  and  wearing  red  ointment  on  her 
hair;  she  proposed  also  that  she  should  pierce  her  under 
lip,  and  wear  long  pieces  of  pointed  crystal.  Among  these 
Latookas,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  spent  a  long  season ;  he  seems 
to  be  a  magnificent  elephant  hunter,  and  when  eighteen 
elephants  broke  cover,  and  bore  down  upon  him — ^all  buUs 
with  immense  tusks — in  the  hunt,  he  testifies,  "  I  never  saw 
a  more  lovely  sight ! " — Eclectic  Review  011  Baker's  Travels,  ^ 


THE  SICK  GOD. 

The  utter  nonsense  and  stupidity  of  heathenism  is  set  in 
a  glaring  light  by  the  following  incident,  related  in  the 
"Youth's  Day  Spring"  for  1851.  Two  missionaries,  one 
English  and  the  other  American,  were  walking  around  the 
"  Temple  of  Siva,"  or  "  Great  Pagoda  of  Tanjore,  India," 
where  they  noticed  the  people  carrying  out  one  of  the  brass 
idols  in  procession.  It  being  a  warm,  sunny  day,  it  became 
heated ;  some  one  happened  to  touch  it,  and  perceiving  that 
it  was  very  warm,  concluded  it  must  have  a  fever  !  The  rajah, 
or  king,  being  present,  sent  for  a  physician.  He  came,  and 
told  them  they  need  not  be  trouDled,  for  the  god  was  well 
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ciLOUL,^!].  But  thc'  lilng  called  liim  a  fool,  and  sent  liim  Lome, 
and  iinloivd  that  aDutliLT  jiliysidon  sliould  be  called.  When 
liL-  VMM\  liL'  tdid  them  that  the  god  was  very  sick,  had  a 
hiy;h  fe^i'T',  and  renicdiea  must  be  applied  immediately, or  ha 
vvEiuld  dif.  Sii  lie  directed  them  to  put  him  in  a  shady 
|il;ii'i',  ;ni<l  wiii-ln'il  him  with  some  cool  liquid,  and  when  he 
■\vn--  \\'-\\  <<i<i|(d  ntV,  thi;  il<>rt"r  pronounced  liim  cured!  And 
til  ■  i;ii:iii  i::iv('  him  lliivi'  thousand  rupees — ^bout  fifteen 
liiiii'h-Lii  di'lhir.-, — Tir  saving;  the  life  of  his  god, — Moore'e 
Lift:  &i.n<s  from  Mission-  Ficlils. 


THE  INFIBEVS  IDEAL  MAN. 
Amoxg  the  instances  of  human  nature  left  wholly  to  itself, 
imliiassed  l.iy  any  power  of  reli^on,  is  that  mentionetl  by  a 
iiiissicmaiy  of  tlie  American  Baptist  Board  in  Buimah.  la 
ik'Hcribing  the  inhabitants  on  an  island  of  the  coast,  he 
says  :  "  These  mCHioni  iiifidt.-la  who  dream  of  perfection  if 
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manner,  and  occasionally  threw  out  hints  that  he  suspected 
me  to  be  a  Christian,  declaring  at  the  same  time  how  much 
he  despised  and  hated  infidels.  His  pointless  satire  I  bore 
patiently,  reserving  my  reply  for  a  proper  occasion.  Being 
one  day  together  at  the  table  of  the  Custom  House  officer, 
the  Dervish  suddenly  left  off  eating,  and,  looking  directly  at 
me,  said,  "  La  ilia  ila  ullah "  (There  is  no  other  god  but 
God)  ;  to  which  I  instantly  replied,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  "  We 
Mohammed  abduhu  we  rasoulouhu  "  (And  Mohammed  is  His 
servant  and  His  ambassador)  ;  and  I  immediately  added, 
"I  congratulate  myself.  Father  Dervish,  on  hearing  the 
sacred  profession  of  Islam  drop  from  your  tongue;  but  I 
should  be  still  better  pleased  at  learning  the  faith  had  place 
in  your  heart.  God  built  the  Islam  on  five  things ;  but  of 
the  five  you  possess  not  one.  You  receive  alms,  and  never 
give  I  your  knees  are  bent  at  table,  but  never  on  the  carpet 
of  prayer;  you  abstain  from  food  only  when  no  one  will 
give  it  to  you ;  your  ablutions  are  performed  with  dust  in- 
stead of  water ;  and  your  pilgrimage  has  only  been  from  the 
Tekife  to  the  brothel.  You  drink  no  wine,  but  you  are 
drunk  with  opium ;  and  your  embroidered  cap,  instead  of 
being  a  crown  of  sanctity,  is  a  badge  of  folly.  With  such 
morals,  any  marriage  that  you  could  contract  would  not 
be  a  marriage,  but  a  repetition  of  the  sensuality  to  which 
you  are  accustomed ;  and  if  any  one  of  the  true  believers 
nere  should  consent  to  give  you  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
I  am  content  to  bear  all  the  obloquy  that  you  can  utter  lor 
a  week  to  come."  It  may  be  supposed  that  I  did  not  ven- 
ture to  talk  on  in  this  strain  without  having  previously 
ascertained  in  what  degree  of  estimation  the  Dervish  was 
held  by  the  rest  of  the  company ;  and,  far  from  taking  his 
part,  they  acknowledged  by  their  loud  laughter  the  justice 
of  my  reproof — Walpole*8  Travels  in  the  East 


SINGULARITIES  OF  AFRICAN  TRIBES. 

Singular,  among  the  Manganja,  Dr.  Livingstone  found 
not  only  the  wonderful  ornaments  adorning  the  women — 
throatlets,  anklets,  bracelets  of  brass,  copper,  and  iron — ^but 
that  most  extraordinary  ornament,  the  pelele,  or  lip-ring. 
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"  Why  do  the  women  wear  these  things  ? "  we  inquired  of 
the  (jIJ  chief  Chinsunse.  Evidently  surprised  at  sueh  s 
stupid  question,  ha  replied,  "  For  beauty,  to  bo  sure.  Men 
have  beanls  and  whiskers,  women  have  none;  and  what 
kind  of  a  creature  would  a  woman  be  without  whiskers  and 
without  the  pelele  ?  She  would  have  a  mouth  like  a  man, 
and  no  beaixl."  These  Manganja  Beem  to  be  an  intemperate 
race.  They  make  a  kind  of  native  beer  of  a  pinkish  colour, 
and  the  consistency  of  gruel.  The  Doctor's  dark  comrades 
liked  it,  however :  it  was  brought  out  to  them  in  every  vil- 
la^ through  which  they  passed.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  shorten 
lift  among  those  hills.  "  Never  before  did  we  see  so  many  old, 
grey-headcfl  men  and  women  leaning  on  theii-  staves ;  they 
came  out  with  the  others  to  see  the  white  meu."  Their  aged 
chief  could  not  have  been  less  than  ninety  years  of  age.  His 
name  was  Muata  Manga.  His  venerable  appearance  struck 
the  Makololo.  "He  is  an  old  man,"  said  they;  "vety  old 
man.  His  skin  hangs  in  wrinkles  just  like  the  akin  on  an 
elephant's  hijis."     The  Doctor  asked  him.  "  Did  he  never 
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they  seem  to  have  hit  upon  a  happy  expedient.  They 
threatened  to  take  him  down  to  the  river  and  wash  him ; 
and  from  that  time  he  vanished,  and  they  saw  him  no  more. 
These  remote  creatures  have  their  religious  thoughts,  too, 
and  not  unlike  some  of  ours.  While  they  mourn  for  their 
dead,  they  worship  a  Supreme  Being.  "  We  live  only  a  few 
days  here,"  said  old  Chinsunse,  "but  we  live  again  after 
death;  we  do  not  know  where,  or  in  what  condition,  or 
with  what  companions,  for  the  dead  never  return  to  tell 
us.  Sometimes  the  dead  do  come  back,  and  appear  to  us  in 
dreams,  but  they  never  speak,  nor  tell  us  where  they  have 
gone,  nor  how  they  fare." — Eclectic  Review  on  Livingstone's 
Travels, 


ABYSSINIAN  PIETY. 

Sometimes  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  but  in  most  cases  the 
beating  of  kettledrums,  summons  the  faithful  to  prayers. 
The  prayers  are  read  in  Ethiopic,  a  language  wluch  the 
people  know  nothing  about,  so  that  little  profit  can  be 
derived  from  the  service.  Indeed,  most  persons  content 
themselves  with  kissing  the  floor  or  walls  of  the  edifice, 
and  such  is  the  criterion  of  a  man's  piety ;  "  He  kisses  the 
church,"  they  say,  and  so  esteem  him  a  good  Christian. 
Some  will  utter  a  prayer.  The  petition  takes  a  form  similar 
to  the  following,  which  an  old  woman  was  heard  to  offer 
up  during  my  visit,  though  the  last  clause  is  probably  in 
most  cases  omitted : 

"  O  Lord,  give  me  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  good  raiment, 
and  a  comfortable  home,  or  else  kill  me  outright ! " 

The  sacrament  is  administered  in  both  kinds,  only  that 
raisins  are  steeped  in  water  to  form  the  wine.  Wine  is 
scarce  in  the  coimtry.  Baptism  is  administered  by  immer- 
sion every  year.  The  rite  of  circumcision  universally  pre- 
vails. 

Christian  liberty  is  entirely  unknown,  as  the  people  are 
bound  down  to  unmeaning  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  the 
observance  of  fasts  which  extend  over  two-thirds  of  the 
year.  Their  calendar  is  crammed  full  of  saints,  and  the 
days  of  the  year  by  no  means  suffice  for  them  all,  so  that 
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they  have  morning  celebrations  aud  evening  eelclirations. 
One  cannot  wonder  at  this  when  tlieir  latitudinariauism 
leads  them  to  commemorate  Balaam  and  liis  ass,  PontiuH 
Pilate  and  Iiia  wife,  and  such-like  doubtfiil  sainta.  In  ad- 
dition to  tho  heroes  of  the  Bible  and  Apc^cryphal  books, 
they  have  many  local  saints,  who  have  at  various  times  as- 
'  tonished  Abyssinia  by  their  miracles  and  prodigies,  particu- 
larly one  called  Tecla  Haimanot,  who  usurps  an  importance 
in  the  Abyssinian  mind  often  before  Mary  or  even  Jesus. 
He  is  said  to  have  converted  the  devil,  and  induced  him  to 
become  a  monk  for  forty  days,  though  what  became  of  him 
afterwards  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know.  I  suppose  that  fasting 
and  cehbacy  did  not  aereo  with  him  for  longer  than  that 
term  of  tiialj  and  therefore  he  became  a  "  bac^lider."  The 
same  holy  man,  wishii^  to  ascend  a  steep  mountain  with  per- 
pendicular sides,  similar  to  tho  Guimb  I  have  described,  waa 
accommodated,  in  answer  to  prayer,  with  a  Ixia-conatrictor, 
which  took  him  up  on  its  back. 

Such  is   the   bushel  of  error  and  fable  beneath  which 
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impressive  action  and  strongly  excited  feeling.  Comparing 
the  past^with  the  present  state  of  the  people,  he  said:  "I 
was  a  mighty  chief;  the  spot  on  which  we  are  now  as- 
sembled was  by  me  made  sacred  for  myself  and  family ;  large 
was  my  family,  but  I  alone  remain ;  all  have  died  in  the 
service  of  Satan.  They  knew  not  this  good  word  which  I 
am  spared  to  see.  My  heart  is  longing  for  them,  and  often 
says  within  me, '  Oh  that  they  had  not  died  so  soon.'  Great 
are  my  crimes ;  I  am  the  father  of  nineteen  children ;  all 
of  them  I  have  murdered — ^now  my  heart  longs  for  them. 
Had  they  been  spared,  they  would  have  been  men  and 
women,  learning  and  knowing  the  word  of  the  true  God. 
But  while  I  was  thus  destroying  them,  no  one,  not  even  my 
own  cousin  (pointing  to  Tamata,  the  king,  who  presided  at 
the  meeting),  stayed  my  hand,  or  said,  '  Spare  them.'  No 
one  said,  'The  good  word,  the  true  word  is  coming;  spare  your 
children.'  And  now  my  heart  is  repenting,  is  weeping  for 
them  ! "  The  rnissionaries  who  have  been  longest  in  these 
islands  say  they  have  never  met  with  one  woman  who,  if  she 
were  a  mother  under  the  former  system,  had  not  committed 
infanticide.  The  very  circumstance  of  their  destroying  in- 
stead of  nursing  their  children  rendered  births  more  nume- 
rous ;  and  it  is  certain  that  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
infants  who  were  bom  into  the  world  were  immediately 
murdered  by  their  parents  :  so  powerful  for  evil  is  custom, 
and  so  dreadful  are  the  consequences  of  these  infernal 
idolatries — for  there  was  no  want  of  natural  affection  in  the 
parents :  in  this  respect,  nature  is  everywhere  the  same — 
everywhere  beneficent  and  wise.  "  There  were  times,"  says 
Mr.  Ellis,  "  when  a  mother  s  love,  a  mother's  feelings  over- 
came the  iron  force  of  pagan  custom,  and  all  her  endeavours 
were  used  to  save  her  child."  He  had  heard  most  affecting 
instances  of  such  stiiiggles  between  the  mother  to  preserve 
and  the  father  and  relations  to  destroy  it;  and  always  if 
the  infant  was  allowed  to  live  ten  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  it 
was  safe ;  instead  of  a  murderer's  grasp,  it  received  a  mother's 
caresses,  and  was  afterwards  treated  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness.— Quarterly  Review  on  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches, 
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On  the  8th  of  December,  18.i2,  King  Tanoa,  having  faintly 
inquired  how  many  would  be  strangled  to  accompany  Ids 
spirit,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  The  Rev.  John  Wata- 
ford  happt'iied  to  be  the  only  missionary  within  reach  of 
Bail  at  the  time.  On  going  to  the  royal  residence  he  found 
that  the  king  was  dead,  and  that  the  prince  had  already 
given  orders  for  the  performance  of  the  usual  sanguinarv 
custom.  The  principal  widow  was  a  lifeless  corpse,  with 
the  strangling  drapeiy  still  round  her  neck.  A  second  was 
in  the  midst  of  death,  her  strangulation  being  effected  by 
the  prince  himself  and  his  companions.  Two  or  three  were 
pulling  the  cord  on.  either  side,  whilst  a  lady  of  rank,  for- 
getting her  Christianity  in  her  desire  to  honour  her  royal 
relative,  pressed  down  the  covered  head.  Just  as  the  tliird 
wai  malung  her   appearance,   Thakombau   recognized   the 
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It  is  diflScult  to  believe  that  a  single  life  was  spared  on  the 
sad  occasion.  Thakombau  had  long  been  possessed  of  the 
power  of  the  king :  he  now  became  entitled  to  the  name. 
His  frequent  contact  with  civilized  nations  did  not,  how- 
ever, induce  him  to  become,  as  a  magistrate,  "  a  terror  to 
evil-doers."  Early  in  1853,  tliree  lamentable  occurrences, 
illustrative  of  this,  took  place  under  the  immediate  obser- 
vation of  the  writer,  who  was  then  stationed  at  Ovalau.  A 
canoe  belonging  to  that  island  set  sail  for  Gau,  but  was 
capsized  on  the  passage.  The  crew  continued  to  keep  hold 
of  the  vessel,  which  drifted  towards  the  island  of  their 
destination.  They  even  arrived  there  in  safety;  but  un- 
happily, to  use  the  native  phrase,  "  they  had  salt  water  in 
their  faces."  They  landed  at  a  spot  where  they  would  have 
been  welcomed,  had  not  the  sad  accident  happened  to  them 
on  the  voyage.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  beach  they 
were  all  clubbed,  cooked,  and  eaten. — Watcrhous^B  King 
and  People  of  Fiji 

HEATHENISM  AND  MURDER.— HEROIC  MISSIONARY 

WOMEN. 

On  Sunday,  the  29th  of  July,  the  hollow  sound  of  the  awful 
"  lali,"  or  sacred  drum,  bore  across  the  water  to  Viwa  the 
intelligence  that  a  cargo  of  human  victims  had  arrived  in 
Bau ;  and  a  native  Christian  chief  (I  believe  Namosinabua), 
who  had  quitted  the  capital  to  bring  the  information  to  the 
mission,  related  to  the  shuddering  ladies,  whose  husbands 
were  absent  at  Bau,  or  Sandal-wood  Bay,  in  Vanua  Levu,  on 
their  usual  annual  meeting,  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  capture.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  different  reports  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  authorities  were  brought  over ;  but  in  the 
evening  came  a  definite  one,  that  all  were  to  be  slaughtered 
on  the  morrow.  And  then  was  enacted  a  scene  which  ought 
to  be  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  this  mission.  On  the 
Monday  morning  Mrs.  Lyth  and  Mrs.  Calvert,  accompanied 
only  by  the  Christian  chief  above  mentioned,  embarked  in 
a  canoe  for  Bau,  to  make  an  effort  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
doomed  victims.  Each  carried  a  whale's  tooth  decorated 
with  ribbons,  a  necessary  offering  on  preferring  a  petition  to 
a  chief;  for  even  in  this  exciting  moment  these  admirable 
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women  did  not  neglect  the  ordinary  means  of  succeeding  in 
their  benevolent  object.  As  they  landed  at  the  wharf',  not 
far  from  tlie  house  of  old  Tanoa,  the  father  of  Thakombau, 
and  in  this  instance  the  person  to  whom  they  were  to 
address  tliemselves,  the  shrieks  of  two  women,  then  beins 
slaughtered  for  the  day's  eutei-tainment,  chilled  their  blood, 
but  did  not  daunt  their  resolution.  They  were  yet  in  time 
to  save  a  remnant  of  the  sacrifice.  Ten  had  been  killed  and 
eaten  ;  one  had  died  of  her  wounds ;  the  life  of  one  girl  had 
been  begged  by  Tliakombau'a  principal  wife,  to  whom  she 
was  delivered  as  a  slave ;  and  three  only  remained.  Regard- 
less of  the  sanctity  of  tlio  place,  it  being  "  tabued  "  to  women, 
they  forced  themselves  into  old  Tanoa's  chamber,  who  de- 
manded, with  astonishment  at  their  temerity,  what  these 
women  did  there.  The  Chiiatian chief,  who  well  maintained 
hia  lately  adopted  character,  answered  for  them,  that  they 
came  to  solicit  the  Uves  of  the  surviving  prisonoi'S — pre- 
senting at  the  some  time  the  two  whale's  teeth.  Tanoa, 
apparently  still  full  of  wonder,  took  up  one  of  these,  and. 
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will  be  very  cruel,"  and  that  if  he  wo\ild  allow  them  to  live, 
he  would  give  him  a  canoe.  Seru  answered,  "  Keep  your 
canoe :  I  want  to  eat  men."  Raivalita  then  left  the  town, 
that  he  might  not  witness  the  horrid  sight.  The  foUowing 
cruel  deed  was  then  perpetrated :  the  men  doomed  to  death 
were  ordered  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  native  oven,  and  were  required  to  cut  firewood 
to  roast  their  own  bodies.  They  were  then  directed  to  go 
and  wash,  and  afterwards  to  make  a  cup  of  the  banana-leaf, 
which,  from  opening  a  vein  in  each  person,  was  soon  filled 
with  blood.  This  blood  was  drunk  in  the  presence  of  the 
sufierers  by  the  Kaba  people.  Seru  then  had  their  arms 
and  legs  cut^oflf,  cooked,  and  eaten,  some  of  which  was  pre- 
sented to  them.  Seru  then  ordered  a  fish-hook  to  be  put  in 
their  tongues,  which  were  drawn  out  as  far  as  possible,  and 
then  cut  off:  these  were  roasted  and  eaten,  while  they 
tauntingly  said,  "  We  are  eating  your  tongues."  As  life  was 
not  extinct,  an  incision  was  made  in  the  side,  and  the  bowels 
taken  out,  which  soon  terminated  their  sufferings  in  this 
world. — Waterliouse's  King  and  People  of  Fiji. 


HORRORS  OF  CANNABALI8M  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

WHEN  FIRST  DISCOVERED. 

Mr.  Earless  testimony  on  the  subject  of  cannibalism  is  scat- 
tered over  many  parts  of  his  volume.  It  may,  however,  be 
due  to  the  doubts  that  have  been  entertained  on  the  subject, 
to  quote  at  least  one  of  the  incidents  which  establish  the 
fact.  It  is  a  gloomy  and  horrible  narrative.  "One  morn- 
ing about  eleven  o'clock,  after  I  had  just  retiuned  from  a 
long  walk.  Captain  Duke  informed  me  he  had  heard  from 
very  good  autnority,  though  the  natives  wished  it  to  be 
kept  a  profound  secret,  that  in  the  adjoining  village  a  female 
slave,  named  Matowe,  had  been  put  to  death,  and  that  the 
people  were  at  that  time  preparing  her  flesh  for  cooking. 
At  the  same  time  he  reminded  me  of  a  circumstance  that 
had  taken  place  the  evening  before.  Atoi  had  been  paying 
us  a  visit,  and  when  going  away  he  recognized  a  girl  whom 
he  said  was  a  slave  that  had  run  away  from  him ;  he  im- 
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mediately  seized  hold  of  her,  and  gave  her  in  chai'go  to  some 
of  his  people.  The  girl  had  been  employed  in  carrying 
wood  for  us.  Atoi's  laj-ing  claim  tx)  her  had  caused  us  no 
alarm  for  her  life,  and  we  had  thought  no  more  on  the 
subject;  but  now,  to  my  surprise  and  horror,  I  heard  this 
poor  girl  was  the  victim  they  were  prepaiing  for  the  oven ! 
Captain  Duke  and  myself  were  resolved  to  witness  tliis 
dreadful  scene.  We  therefore  kept  our  information  as  secret 
as  possible,  well  knowing  that  if  we  had  raanii'ested  our 
wishes  they  would  have  detained  the  whole  affair.  We  set 
out,  taking  a  circuitous  route  towards  the  village ;  and  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  road,  we  came  upon  them  suddenly, 
and  found  them  in  the  midst  of  their  abominable  ceremonies. 
On  a  spot  of  rising  ground  just  out^de  the  village,  we  saw 
a  man  preparing  a  native  oven,  which  is  done  in  the  follow- 
ing simple  manner :  a  hole  is  made  in  the  ground,  and  hot 
stones  are  put  within  it,  and  then  all  is  covered  up  close. 
As  we  approached,  we  saw  evident  signs  of  the  murder  which 
had  bfipn   npi-nntrat^d  •.  blofidv   niata   v/ptp.  st.rfiwfid    fl.roiind. 
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questioned.  In  this  instance  it  was  no  warrior's  flesh  to 
be  eaten ;  there  was  no  enemy's  blood  to  drink  in  order  to 
infuriate  them.  They  had  no  revenge  to  gratify;  no  plea 
could  they  make  of  their  passions  having  been  roused  by 
battle,  nor  the  excuse  that  they  eat  their  enemies  to  perfect 
their  triumph.  This  was  an  action  of  unjustifiable  canni- 
balism. Atoi,  the  chief  who  had  given  orders  for  this  cruel 
feast,  had  only  the  night  before  sold  us  four  pigs  for  a  few 
pounds  of  powder ;  so  he  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  want 
of  food.  After  Captain  Duke  and  myself  had  consulted 
with  each  other,  we  walked  into  the  viUage,  determining  to 
charge  Atoi  with  his  brutality.  Atoi  received  us  in  his 
usual  manner,  and  his  handsome  open  countenance  could  not 
be  imagined  to  belong  to  so  savage  a  monster  as  he  had 
proved  himself  to  be.   I  shuddered  at  beholding  the  unusual 

auantity  of  potatoes  his  slaves  were  preparing  to  eat  with 
iis  infernal  banquet.  We  talked  coolly  with  him  on  the 
subject ;  for  as  we  could  not  prevent  what  had  taken  place, 
we  were  resolved  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  whole  particulars. 
Atoi  at  first  tried  to  make  us  believe  he  knew  nothing 
about  it,  and  that  it  was  only  a  meal  for  his  slaves ;  but  we 
had  ascertained  it  was  for  himself  and  his  favourite  com- 
panions. After  various  endeavours  to  conceal  the  fact,  Atoi 
frankly  owned  that  he  was  only  waiting  tiU  the  cooking 
was  completed  to  partake  of  it.  He  added  that,  knowing 
the  horror  we  Europeans  held  these  feasts  in,  the  natives 
were  always  most  anxious  to  conceal  them  from  us,  and  he 
was  very  angry  that  it  had  come  to  our  knowledge ;  but  as 
he  had  acknowledged  the  fact,  he  had  no  objection  to  talk 
about  it.  He  told  us  that  human  flesh  required  a  greater 
number  of  hours  to  cook  than  any  other ;  that  if  not  done 
enough  it  was  very  tough,  but  when  suflSciently  cooked  it 
was  as  tender  as  paper.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  piece  of 
paper,  which  he  tore  in  illustration  of  his  remark.  He  said 
the  flesh  then  preparing  would  not  be  ready  till  next  morn- 
ing; but  one  of  his  sisters  whispered  in  my  ear  that  her 
brother  was  deceiving  us,  as  they  intended  feasting  at  sun- 
set. We  inquired  why  and  how  he  had  murdered  the  poor 
girl.  He  replied  that  running  away  from  him  to  her  own 
relations  was  her  only  crime.    He  ^en  took  us  outside  bis 
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village,  and  showed  us  the  post  to  which  sho  had  been  tied, 
and  laughod  to  think  how  he  ha<I  cheated  her, — "  For,"  Haid 
he,  "  I  told  her  I  only  intended  to  give  her  a  flowing;  but 
I  fii-ed,  and  shot  her  through  the  heart!"  My  Wood  ran 
cold  at  this  relation,  and  I  looked  with  feelings  of  horror  on 
the  savage  while  he  related  it.  Shall  I  be  credited  when  I 
again  aflirm  that  he  was  not  only  a  handsome  young  man, 
but  mild  and  genteel  in  hie  demeanour  ?  He  was  a  man  we 
had  admitted  to  our  tabic,  and  was  a  general  favourite  with 
us  alt;  and  the  poor  victim  to  his  bloody  cruelty  was  a 
pretty  girl  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age  !  Ti\Tiile  listen- 
ing to  this  frightful  detail,  we  felt  sick  almost  to  fainting. 
"We  left  Atoi,  and  again  strolled  towards  the  spot  where  fJua 
disgusting  mess  was  cooking.  Not  a  native  was  now  near 
it;  a  hot  fittid  steam  kept  occasionally  bursting  from  the 
smothered  mass ;  and  the  same  dog  we  had  seen  wit.h  the 
head  now  ciept  from  beneath  the  bushes  and  sneaked  to- 
wards the  village :  to  add  to  the  gloominess  of  tbe  whole,  a 
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deep  grave;  then  we  resolutely  attacked  the  oven.    On 
removing  the  earth  and  leaves,  the  shocking  spectacle  was 

E resented  to  our  view, — the  four  quarters  of  a  human  body 
alf  roasted.  During  our  work  clouds  of  steam  enveloped 
us,  and  the  disgust  created  by  our  task  was  almost  over- 
powering. We  collected  all  the  parts  we  could  recognize : 
the  heart  was  placed  separately,  we  supposed  as  a  savoury 
morsel  for  the  chief  himself.  We  placed  the  whole  in  the 
grave,  which  we  filled  up  as  well  as  we  could,  .and  then 
broke  and  scattered  the  oven.  By  this  time  the  natives 
from  both  villages  had  assembled,  and  a  scene  similar  to  this 
was  never  before  witnessed  in  New  Zealand.  Six  unarmed 
men,  quite  unprotected  (for  there  was  not  a  single  vessel  in 
the  harbour,  nor  had  there  been  for  a  month),  had  attacked 
and  destroyed  all  the  preparations  of  the  natives  for  what 
they  considered  a  national  feast,  and  this  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  body  of  armed  chiefs  who  had  assembled 
to  partake  of  it.  After  having  finished  this  exploit,  and  our 
passion  and  disgust  had  somewhat  subsided,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  we  had  acted  very  imprudently  in  thus  tempt- 
ing the  fury  of  these  savages,  and  interfering  in  an  affair 
that  certainly  was  no  affair  of  ours;  but  as  no  harm  ac* 
crued  to  any  of  our  party,  it  plainly  shows  the  influence 
"  the  white  men "  have  already  obtained  over  them.  Had 
the  offence  we  committed  been  done  by  any  hostile  tribe, 
hundreds  of  lives  would  have  been  sacrificed.  The  next 
day  our  old  friend  King  George  paid  us  a  long  visit,  and  we 
talked  over  the  affair  very  calmly.  He  highly  disapproved 
of  our  conduct.  "  In  the  first  place,"  said  he,  "  you  did  a 
foolish  thing,  which  might  have  cost  you  your  lives,  and  yet 
did  not  accomplish  your  purpose  after  all,  as  you  merely 
succeeded  in  burying  the  flesh  near  the  spot  on  which  you 
found  it ;  after  you  went  away,  it  was  again  taken  up,  and 
everj'^  bit  was  eaten," — a  fact  I  afterwards  ascertained  by 
examining  the  grave  and  finding  it  emptv.  King  George 
ftirther  said,  "It  was  an  old  custom  which  their  fathers  prac- 
tised before  them,  and  you  had  no  right  to  intrefere  with 
their  ceremonies.  I  myself,"  added  he,  "  have  left  off  eating 
human  flesh  out  of  compliment  to  you  white  men ;  but  you 
have  no  reason  to  expect  the  same  compliance  from  aU  the 

1% 
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otiier  chiefs.  ^Hiat  punishment  have  you  in  England  for 
thiuves  and  ninawaya  ? "  We  answered, "  After  trial,  flowing 
or  hanging."  "  Then,"  he  replied,  "  the  gnly  difference  in 
ow  laws  is — you  flog  aiid  hang,  we  shoot  and  cat."  After 
thus  I'eproving  us,  he  became  very  comuiunicative  on  the 
subject  of  cannibalism.  He  said  he  recollected  the  time 
prior  to  pigs  and  potatoes  being  introduced  into  the  island 
(an  epoch  of  great  importance,  to  tJie  New  Zealanders),  and 
stated  that  he  was  bom  and  rearcd  in  an  inland  district,  and 
the  only  food  they  had  consisted  of  fern  roots  and  kumera; 
fish  they  never  saw;  and  the  only  flesh  he  then  paitook  of 
was  himian.  But  I  will  no  longer  dwell  on  this  humiliating 
subject.  Most  wiiite  men  who  have  visited  the  island  have 
been  sceptical  on  this  point.  I  myself  was,  before  I  had 
"ocular  proof;"  consequently  availed  myself  of  the  first  op- 
portunity to  convince  myself  of  the  fact.  I  have  reflected 
upon  the  subject,  and  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  nothing 
will  cure  the  natives  of  this  dreadful  propensity  but  the 
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feet  long  by  eight  wide,  and  as  many  deep.  They  were 
then  busy  throwing  in  wood,  to  feed  and  augment  this 
deadly  furnace.  Shortly  after,  I  heard  at  a  distance  the 
music  which  announced  the  approach  of  the  victim.  It 
waa  accompanied  by  the  same  people  whom  I  had  seen 
about  her  before  her  door.  She  neld  a  lemon  in  her  hand, 
in  which  were  stuck  some  heads  of  cloves,  which  occupy 
the  place  of  a  box  of  perfumes  among  the  Hindoo  women. 
The  procession  now  moved  with  her  towards  a  neighbouring 
tank.  Before  she  reached  it  she  stripped  herself  of  all  her 
clothing,  which  she  distributed  among  some  of  the  women 
who  accompanied  her.  As  soon  as  she  had  bathed,  she  put 
on  a  robe  of  white  cotton  cloth ;  she  then  came  forward 
with  a  firm  step — her  head  erect,  as  in  triumph — ^to  the 
sound  of  the  music,  and  attended  by  some  Brahmins,  whose 
object  was  to  keep  up  her  courage  in  reciting  some  hymns. 
During  this  time  the  trench  had  been  surrounded  by  some 
high  mats,  that  the  victim  might  not  be  terrified  with  the 
sight  of  the  furnace  before  the  proper  time,  near  which  was 
placed  the  corpse  of  her  husband  upon  a  bier.  The  widow 
stopped  for  some  time,  and  with  an  air  the  most  sorrowful, 
looking  at  the  corpse,  smote  her  breast  and  wept  bitterly. 
She  then  bent  herself  before  it,  and  three  times  made  a  tour 
round  the  pit,  and  at  each  time,  on  approaching  the  corpse 
of  her  husband,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
made  a  profound  inclination.  At  len^h,  stopping  near  to 
the  body,  she  turned  herself  towaros  her  relations  and 
friends,  with  an  air  of  tranquillitv,  to  take  leave  of  them. 
A  vase  of  oil  was  fflien  given  to  her,  a  part  of  which  she 

Eoured  on  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  then  placing  it  on 
er  head,  cried  out  three  times  with  a  loud  voice,  "Narvina !" 
The  mats  which  surrounded  the  fieiy  trench  were  now 
quickly  removed,  the  corpse  thrown  in,  and  the  widow, 
without  discovering  any  signs  of  fear,  plunged  in  after  it, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  women  and  the  noise  of  the  music, 
while  each  of  the  spectators  threw  in  a  small  faggot  with 
which  they  had  provided  themselves  for  the  purpose,  so 
that  she  was  covered  in  an  instant. — Haafner^a  Travels  in 
India, 
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WTBOW  SriiNINO. 
A  TOUNG  woman,  twenty  yoftrs  of  age,  having  been  infornaed 
that  her  spouse  died  two  hundred  leagues  tUstance,  resolved 
to  celebrate  his  obsequies  by  burning  herself  alive.  In  vain 
was  it  represented  to  her  that  tlie  news  was  uncertain :  no- 
thing was  capable  of  making  her  change  the  resolution  she 
had  taken.  We  saw  her  arrive  at  the  place  of  her  suffering 
with  such  extraordinaiy  gaiety  and  confidence,  that  I  was 

Eersuaded  she  had  stupefied  herself  with  opium.  At  the 
ead  of  the  retinue  which  accompanied  her  was  a  band 
of  the  country  music,  con.sisting  of  hautboys  and  kettle- 
drums ;  after  that  came  several  vir^ns  and  married  women, 
singing  and  dancing  before  the  widow,  who  waa  dressed  in 
her  richest  clothes,  and  whose  neck,  fingers,  arms,  and  legs 
were  loaded  with  a  proftision  of  jewels  and  bracelets.  A 
troop  of  men,  women,  and  children  followed,  and  closed  the 
procession.     She  had  previously  washed  herself  in  the  river. 
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pit,  which  they  filled  with  wood,  ranged  and  piled  up  as  for 
a  bonfire.    The  corpse  of  the  deceased,  richly  habited  and 
adorned,  was  brought  forth  in  great  pomp,  and  laid  on  the 
pile,  after  which  the  Brahmins  kindled  the  fire,  with  abun- 
oance  of  superstitious  ceremonies.    The  wives  and  concu- 
bines of  the  deceased — ^who,  according  to  the  law  or  custom 
of  the  country,  ought  to  die  with  him — ^appeared  there  at 
the  same  time,  and  walked  several  times  round  the  funeral 
pile.    They  were  in  number  forty-seven,  all  finely  decked 
with  jewels  and  adorned  with  flowers.     The  favourite  wife, 
or  concubine,  carried  the  poniard  of  the  defunct  prince,  which 
she  delivered  up  to  his  successor,  and  made  a  short  speech, 
exhorting  him  to  use  it  with  moderation,  so  as  never  to  let 
it  light  on  any  but  the  guilty.     Then  she  boldly  turned  her 
fifiu^  towards  the  pile,  and,  after  invoking  her  gods,  leaped 
into  the  midst  of  the  flames.    The  second  was  the  sister  of 
a  prince  named  Tandamen,  who  was  present  at  these  horrid 
rites.     She  gave  him  the  jewels  she  wore,  and  the  prince,  in 
receiving  them,  embraced  her  most  tenderly,  and  poured  out 
a  flood  of  tears ;  but  the  princess,  without  betraying  the 
least  concern,  looked  alternately,  with  a  steady  countenance, 
on  the  pile  and  on  the  spectators,  and  crying  with  a  loud  voice 
'Chiva !  Chiva !  * — which  is  the  name  of  one  of  their  gods — 
she  jumped  as  cheerfully  into  the  flames  as  the  first  did. 
The  others  followed  her  close.    Some  of  them  appeareA  re- 
solute enough,  but  others  looked  wild  and  dejected ;  there 
was  one  in  particular  who,  being  more  dismayed  than  her 
companions,  ran  to  embrace  one  of  the  spectators,  who  was 
a  Christian,  praying  him  to  save  her ;  but  this  was  not  in  his 
power  to  do,  and  the  poor  wretch  was  immediately  tumbled 
headlong  into  the  fire.    However  intrepid  most  of  those 
unhappy  victims  appeared  before  jumping  into  the  pit,  the 
note  was  vastly  altered  when  in  the  midst  of  the  flames : 
there  they  shrieked  hideously,  tumbled  one  over  another, 
striving  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  pit  and  get  out  of  it ;  but 
they  were  kept  in  by  throwing  heaps  of  billets  and  faggots 
upon  them,  as  well  to  knock  them  on  the  head  as  to  increase 
the  fire.     When  they  were  consumed,  the  Brahmins  drew 
near  the  yet  smoking  pile,  and  performed  abundance  of  ridi- 
culous ceremonies  over  the  ashes  of  the  poor  wretches.    The 
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IX. 

SOME  INCIDENTS  IN  MISSIONARY 

WORK. 

WAHHABEE  INTOLERANCE. 

Mr.  Palgrave  tells  us  some  wondrously  graphic  and  start- 
ling stories  of  Mohammedan  or  rather  Wahhabee  ignorance 
and  intolerant  bigotry.  We  confess  that,  all  the  way  along, 
the  principal  impression  produced  upon  pur  minds  by  his  ac- 
count of  the  Wahhabee  bigots  is  of  their  striking  resemblance 
to  certain  Christian  forms  and  sects  among  ourselves.  Our 
author  was  often  asked  with  the  utmost  seriousness  whether 
any  Christians  or  other  infidels  yet  existed  in  the  world ; 
and  no  one  among  them  doubts  that  among  the  sons  of 
Adam  three-foiuths,at  the  very  least,  are  Mohanmiedans ;  yet 
everywhere  obtains  the  Koran  creed,  "  God  guides  aright 
whom  He  chooses,  and  leads  into  error  whom  He  chooses/' 
80  that  our  traVeUer  had  constantly  and  forcibly  brought 
home  to  him  the  consolatory  thought  that  God,  not 
man,  is  Ws  judge— consolatory  indeed  when  the  Hindoo 
proverb  is  livingly  realized,  that  "  Man  is  man's  worst 
devil."  The  pictures  of  society  are  too  sad  for  humour ;  but 
why  should  we  chuckle  as  we  read  Mr.  Palgrave's  book? 
We  do  not  know  that  it  strikes  upon  us  a  more  sad  and 
shocking  thrill  than  many  aspects  of  our  own,  which,  we 
suppose,  many  would  consider  an  immaculate  state  of  society. 
Our  readers  will  be  amused  if  they  follow  Mr.  Palgrave  into 
the  great  mosque  at  Riad  to  heai*  the  great  'Abd-el-Lateef 
preach.  The  preacher,  in  his  assertion  of  the  painful  im- 
portance of  the  strictest  orthodoxy,  assured  his  auditors  that 
the  Jewish  body  had  been  divided  into  seventy-one  different 
sects,  the  Christians  into  seventy-two  (he  most  likely  had 


of"  <.'uiiviutioii,  "  by  the  mercy  ot  UoU,  are  we, 
lliail."  Roally  tliis  SL-niion  is  astiniislnngly 
reiiiei liber  to  liave  heard  very  near  huiiio. 
Beems,  poor  morality  fares  as  badly  in  Kiad  as 
places  remarkable  for  stringency  of  doctrine.- 
Jieview  on  Palgrave's  Central  Arabia. 


"  IS  NOT  TBIS  THE  CAJtPEXTERS 
The  ultimate  results  of  misaionaiy  enterprie 
inappropriately  illustrated  by  the  following  a 
related  in  ecclesiastical  history  that  wher 
Julian  was  setting  out  upon  his  Parthian 
threatened  to  persecute  the  Christians  with  tl 
rity,  as  soon  as  he  returned  victorious.  Upa 
Libanius,  the  rhetorician,  asked  one  of  theiQj 
ing  air,  what  the  carpenter's  son  was  doing 
Btonn  liungover  his  followers.  "Tlie  carpe 
plied  the  Christian,  "  is  making  a  coffin  for 
The  event  proved  the  answer  to  be  pi'opheti( 
gagenient  with  the  enemy,  that  royal  but  wr 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  cried  with  his  e 
"  Vicisii,  0  GalliUe !  I  am  vanquislied,  0  ( 
richt  hand  me  pre-eminence." 
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future  state,  and  had  some  singular  traditions  or  prophecies 
among  them  of  a  brighter  day  that  was  coming,  when 
teachers  would  come  to  them  from  a  distant  land,  and  lead 
them  in  the  way  of  truth.  When,  therefore,  they  first  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  missionaries,  they  said  with  joy,  "  These 
are  the  very  men  we  have  been  so  long  Avaiting  for  to  teach 
us  the  true  religion."  They  came  in  crowds  from  distant 
forests  and  mountains  to  listen  to  the  word  of  life,  and 
many  of  them  believed.  Nearly  the  whole  race  have  since 
received  the  Gospel.  They  have  abandoned  their  wandering 
mode  of  life,  and  have  built  a  village,  called  in  their  tongue 
Matah,  or  City  of  Love,  Many  other  towns  have  also  been 
built ;  and  the  people  maintain  themselves  by  regular  in- 
dustry, cultivating  the  ground,  and  pursuing  the  most  neces- 
sary trades.  In  all  Burmah  there  are  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  native  assistant  of  the  Baptist  mission,  all  but 
twenty-six  of  whom  are  of  the  Karen  race.  Thus  early  and 
suddenly  has  a  whole  people  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
— Day  Spring,  1850. 


CHRIST  AND  HIS  LAMBS. 

In  a  Chinese  Christian  family  at  Amoy,  a  little  boy,  the 
yoimgest  of  three  children,  on  asking  his  father  to  allow 
him  to  be  baptized,  was  told  that  he  was  too  young — that  he 
might  fall  back  if  he  made  a  profession  when  he  was  onlv  a 
little  boy.     To  this  he  made  the  touching  reply,  "  Jesus  has 

f)romised  to  carry  the  lambs  in  His  arms.  I  am  only  a 
ittle  boy ;  it  will  be  easier  for  Jesus  to  carry  me."  This 
logic  of  the  heart  was  too  much  for  the  father.  He  took 
him  with  him,  and  the  dear  child  waa  erelong  baptized. — 
New  York  Missionary  Magazine, 


A  HINDOO   ON  CHRISTIAN  INCONSISTENCY. 

The  other  instance  in  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet 
this  most  interesting  man  was  at  breakfast  in  my  own 
house.  On  that  occasion  I  invited  men  of  various  religious 
opinions  to  meet  him,  and  there  were  about  thirty  persons 
present.    The  conversation  was  very  lively  and  well  sus- 


arc  the;  bare  benches  for  the  common  peopiC  ant 
yet  yoii  say  we  are  all  ono  in  Christ ;  but  if  the 
whose  scat  is  (here — on  that  bare  bench — if  he 
down  on  the  crimson  velvet  chair  of  the  Govern 
they  will  "brealt  liis  head  I  Tet  you  tire  all  one  ■ 
Some  one  waa  about  to  expound  this  matter  to  th 
and  explain  the  impropnety  of  any  one  taking 
the  representative  of  Majesty.  But  the  thine  w 
for  our  Quaker  fiiend,  James  Cropper,  quietly  t 
He  so  thoroughly  sympathized  with  the  Brahm 
the  matter  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  interpo 
nay,"  he  cried,  "thou  must  not  seek  to  put  aaiao 
our  friend's  remark."  So  the  Brahmin  and  our  fi 
had  the  matter  entirely  to  themselves. — Memo 
Life  and  Ministry  of  fltimas  Raffies,  D.D. 


A  nOMAN  CATBOLIC  MISSIOKAR 
Thf.  partial  prevention  of  the  customary  widov 
waa  the  result  of  Missionary  Moore's  presence  C 
He  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  gain  tne  point,  i 
form  a  precedent  in  the  case  of  men  of  less  rank. 
success,  he  first  sought  the  co-operation  of 
Catholic  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew ;  but 
nnlitjilv  (leelined  to  ii  united  effort  against 
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''TWO   WORDS  OVERCOMEr 

The  simple-hearted  Christians  of  Caflfre  Land  have  exhi- 
bited some  beautiful  traits  of  character  since  coming  under 
the  power  of  the  Gospel.  The  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Calderwood,  relates  that,  on  calling  for  a  collection  on 
behalf  of  a  charitable  object,  a  poor  widow  came  forward 
with  fifteen  shillings  in  her  hand.  He  was  afraid  to  take  it, 
and  hinted  that  it  was  too  much.  She  replied,  "  The  Lord 
has  done  much  for  me."  She  soon  brought  five  shillings 
more,  saying  her  heart  would  not  let  her  rest  till  she  had 
made  up  the  pound.  On  the  same  occasion  the  missionanr 
said  to  a  native  teacher,  who  was  very  poor,  "  I  don't  think 
you  can  do  much  more  than  you  now  do."  "  His  reply," 
savs  the  missionary,  *'  entered  deeply  into  my  soul.  He 
said,  '  Two  words  overcome :  one  is,  "  Ye  are  redeemed,  not 
with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the 

frecious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  Lamb  without  blemish." 
see,*  he  added,  '  that  bucks  die,  horses  die,  cows  die,  all 
earthly  things  die;  but  God  has  redeemed  us  with  something 
far  more  precious  than  these.  God  has  done  great  things 
for  us.    /  raust  try.    The  other  word  is,  "  What  is  a  man 

Profited  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?* 
see,'  said  he,  '  the  soul  is  indeed  precious.  /  'must  try!  '* 
Such  signs  of  religious  life  and  intelligence  among  Caffires, 
but  lately  regarded  as  more  degraded  than  any  other  people 
on  earth,  show  that  none  are  past  hope  who  can  be  reached 
by  the  Gospel. — London  Missionary  Magazine. 


A  HINDOO   CAVILLER  SILENCED. 

As  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  was  one  day  addressing  a  company 
of  Hindoos  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  a  BraJQmin  said  to 
him,  "  Sir,  don't  you  say  the  devil  tempts  men  to  sin  ? " 
"  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then,"  said  the  Brahmin,  "  it  is 
the  devil's  fault ;  and  the  devil  ought  to  be  punished,  and 
not  man."  Just  then  a  boat  was  coming  down  the  river, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  said,  "  Brahmin,  do  you  see  that  boat  ? " 
"  Yes."     "  Suppose  I  were  to  send  my  servants  to  destroy 


THE  GARMENT  OF  SELF-lilGIITEOU 
It  ^iniijjuiii'il,  some  yeara  a^'o,  tlial  a  wIi'iIl'  man 
American   Indian  wore  deeply  convicted  und 
Bermon.     The  Indian  was  tumost  immediately 
joice  in  pardoning  mercy  ;  but  the  white  man  w 
time  in  great  distress  of  mind,  and  sometimes  i 
to  despair,  till  at  la.st  he  too  found  comfort  in  Go 
love.     Some  time  afterwards,  on  meeting  his  Ini 
he  thus  addressed  him :  "  How  was  it  that  I  b 
long  under  conviction,  when  you  found  comfoi 
"Oh,  brother,"  replied  the  Indian,  "me  tell  you. 
along  a  rich  prince ;   he  promise  to  give  you  a 
you  look  at  your  coat,  and  say,  '  I  don't  kno' 
pretty  good  :  it  will  do  a  little  longer.'     He  the 
new  coat ;  I  look  at  my  old  blanket ;  I  say,  '  T 
nothing.'    I  fling  it  right  away,  and  take  the  new 
BO,  brother,  you  try  to  make  your  old  righteousji 
little  while ;  you  loth  to  give  it  up  ;  hut  I,  poor 
none,  80  I  glad  to  receive  at  once  the  righteoui 
Lord  Jesus.'  — Juvenile  Missionary  Eeiyiul,  1841 


A   MODERN  DANIEL. 
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hitherto  friendly,  who  owed  him  a  small  sum,  and  was  un- 
willing to  pay,  accused  Eafaralahy  to  the  queen,  and  he 
was  immediately  arrested  and  put  in  irons.  The  first  thing 
was  to  extort  from  him,  if  possible,  the  names  of  those  who 
were  associated  with  him  in  the  unlawftil  business  of  Bible- 
reading,  praying,  etc.  But  Rafaralahy  was  inflexible,  re- 
ftising  to  disclose  a  single  name,  saying,  "  Here  am  I ;  let 
the  queen  do  what  she  pleases  with  me;  I  have  done  it, 
but  I  will  not  accuse  my  friends."  After  being  in  irons 
several  days,  he  was  taken  to  the  place  of  execution,  the 
mode  of  death  being  by  spearing.  When  the  executioners 
came  to  the  door  of  tne  house  where  he  was  bound,  they 
asked,  "  Which  is  Eafaralahy  ? "  He  replied,  very  calmly, 
"  I  am,  sir."  They  approached  him,  and  took  off  the  irons, 
and  told  him  to  go  along  with  them.  He  arose  immediately 
and  went  with  them,  speaking  to  them  all  the  way  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  how  happy  he  felt  at  the  thought  of  shortly 
seeing  Him  who  had  loved  him  and  died  for  him.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  place  of  execution,  he  requested  them  to  allow 
him  a  few  moments  to  commit  his  soul  to  his  Saviour.  This 
being  granted,  he  offered  a  most  fervent  prayer  for  his  coun- 
try, for  his  persecuted  brethren,  and  commended  his  soul  to 
his  Saviour.  He  then  rose  from  his  knees,  and  the  execu- 
tioners were  preparing  to  throw  him  down  on  the  ground. 
He  said  there  was  no  need  of  that,  as  he  was  now  ready  to 
die ;  and  he  laid  himself  down,  and  was  immediately  put  to 
death.  He  was  the  second  martyr  in  Madagascar. — Narra- 
tive of  Persecutions  in  Madagascar. 


''IT  IS  ALL    WELL/* 

In  the  early  labours  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  among  the 
North  American  Indians,  the  hostile  Indians  made  an  attack 
upon  one  of  their  stations  at  Gnadenhuetten,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  killing  several  of  the  missionaries  by  firing  into 
their  dwellings,  and  destroying  others  by  setting  fire  to  the 
house.  One  of  the  missionaries,  Senseman,  who  fled  out  of 
a  back  door,  had  the  inexpressible  pain  of  beholding  his  wife 
perish  in  the  burning  building.     When  surrounded  by  the 


Islands,  and  tlio  largest  of  tho  group — wcr 
intelligent,  and  so  free  ami  correct  in  tlieii 
addn.vsst'M,  that  oHicers  of  an  Eugliah  vt 
wei'e  led  to  question  their  originality,  a 
they  were  mere  parrots,  repeating  only  -w 
the  missionaiy,  had  taught  them.  To  t& 
"Williania  proposed  to  the  captain  and  chai 
to  take  tea  at  his  house,  when  he  would  a 
of  the  native  Christiana  pi-esent,and  tlieyi 
question  tliat  should  be  proposed  to  them, 
to,  and  the  meeting  was  accordingly  held. 
subjected  to  a  protracted  examination,  in 
quitted  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  and 
sceptical  interrc^tors.  To  a  question  on  t 
and  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  several  had  ropl 
manner ;  and  when  it  came  to  an  old  pries 
Christian,  instead  of  replying  at  once,  he  hi 
and  mpidly  moved  tlie  joints  of  hia  wrists  i 
opened  and  shut  his  mouth,  and  closed  thes^ 
by  raising  hia  leg,  and  moving  it  in  va 
Having  done  this,  he  said,  "  See,  I  have  hing 
the  thought  grows  in  my  heart  that  I  wis! 
thing,  the  hinges  in  my  hands  enable  me  to 
to  utter  anytJiing,  the  binges  to  my  jawa  i 
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not  ''parrots,"  but  spoke  from  their  own  native  force  of 
mind  and  abundant  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  On  their 
return  to  England,  they  made  a  report  highly  favourable  to 
the  mission  and  to  the  character  of  converts. — WilMa/ma's 
Missionary  Besearches  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 


«  THIS  IS  THE  MAN  WE   WANT^ 

Mr.  Buzacott  presented  himself  to  his  friend,  with  his 
sleeves  turned  up,  and  girt  with  an  English  workman's 
apron,  ready  to  help  in  any  way  in  his  power.  Mr.  Williams 
gazed  with  surprise  at  his  new  acquaintance,  and,  handing 
over  the  tools  into  his  hand,  challenged  him  to  make  a  few 
nails. 

Forging  was  as  great  a  mystery  to  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
as  a  fabled  smithy  of  Hephaestus  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 
The  sound  of  the  hammer  always  gathered  a  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, amongst  whom  was  usually  Makea,  the  principal 
chief  of  Earotonga.  He  was  present  on  this  occasion  with 
Mr.  Williams.  He  saw  the  new  missionary  handle  his  tools 
with  ease,  and  forge  the  huge  nails  and  bolts  required  for 
the  schooner  in  a  workmanlike  style.  The  eyes  of  the  older 
missionary  filled  with  tears  of  joy,  for  the  art  of  Vulcan  did 
not  come  easily  to  his  hand ;  and,  turning  to  the  chief,  who 
was  looking  on  in  mute  astonishment,  he  put  his  hand  upon 
Mr.  Buzacott's  shoulder,  and  exclaimed  m  the  native  mn- 
guage,  "  This  is  the  man  we  want."  In  that  smithy  the  ac- 
quaintance grew  into  fqst  friendship. 


A  HINT  TO  MISSIONARIES, 

A  Chinese  doctor  had  fixed  his  station  in  the  centre  of  the 
market-place,  with  his  drugs  laid  out  in  order  for  sale,  and 
bills  pasted  up,  in  the  Chinese  language,  inviting  people  to 
buy ;  but  as  the  generality  of  the  people  were  Malays,  and 
as  they  were  likely  to  be  his  more  numerous  customers, 
he  adopted  the  following  method  of  collecting  them  together: 
first  he  beat  a  kind  of  bamboo  drum  \  tbep  he  snug  a  few 


that  I  wish  to  note  is  liis  manner  of  cxci 
of  tlic  pcnjile,  ami  his  williiigncsa  to  be 
coxmtrynien  (as  he  really  was  considered), 
liis  ends,  and  make  a.  litHe  money.  And 
aries,  who  have  nobler  ends  and  better  i 
means  of  exciting  the  attention  of  the  hei 
even  "  fools  for  Christ's  sake,"  that  they 
that  knowledge  which  shall  make  men  ■ 
tion"?  The  practice  of  the  apostles  was 
in  among  the  people,  crj'ing,  "  Sirs,  why  do 
and  to  "  reason  daily  in  the  market  witl 
them,"— iJetJ,  W.  H.  Medkurst. 


THE  3I0RAVJAN  SETTLEM 
In  North  Carolina,  the  Brethren,  in  the 
1761,  were  often  in  greater  danger  than  thi 
in  the  war  with  the  Cherokees,  till  the  Ii 
battle,  flJid  the  destruction  of  many  of  ( 
themselves  necessitated,  in  the  year  1762, 
On  this  occasion  they  related  tliat  "  thej 
come  to  the  towns  of  the  Brethren  (meanij 
settlements),  and,  having  heard  that  a  ve 
men  lived  tiie-"  *' —  "^       i  mind,  from  a  t 
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terred  from  an  assault.  They  must  needs  be  brave  and  ter- 
rible people,  who  were  always  thus  on  their  guard."  God 
has  many  thousand  ways  to  delivjer  His  own  out  of  distress 
and  danger;  but  He  often  does  not  even  make  it  known  to 
them,  when  He,  by  some  invisible  or  visible  angel  and  watch, 
removes  far  from  them  many  afflictions  raised  by  Satan. 
The  Brethren  were  frequently  so  little  aware  of  the  danger 
which  hovered  over  their  heads  that  they  expressed  them- 
selves, in  their  accounts,  at  the  end  of  the  years  1761  and 
1762,  to  this  effect:  "Amidst  all  the  troubles  of  war  round 
about  us,  excepting  the  marching  of  soldiers,  we  have  been 
but  little  sensible  of  them,  and  even  our  contributions  to 
tlie  army  arrived  safely." — Crantz*8  Ancient  and  Modem 
Histoid  of  the  Brethren,  1780. 


FIBST  FRUITS. 

Aboitt  this  time  John,  the  first-fruits  of,  and  teacher  among, 
the  Mahikanders,  departed  this  life.  This  gave  occasion  to 
reckon  up  all  the  first-fruits  of  the  heathen  that  were  brought 
to  Jesus  Christ  through  the  ministry  of  the  Brethren,  and,  to 
the  year  1747,  were  fallen  asleep  in  the  faith  ;  and  to  repre- 
sent them  in  a  picture  in  their  natural  colours,  and  in  the 
dress  of  their  country.  They  are  painted  as  standing  before 
the  throne  of  Jesus,  with  palms  in  their  hands,  given  to 
them  by  an  angel,  with  the  superscription  out  of  the  Reve- 
lations, "  These  were  redeemed  from  among  men,  being  the 
first-fruits,"     Their  names  are, — 

1.  Sam,  a  savage  of  New  England. 

2.  Samuel  Kajamak,  the  first  Oreenlander. 

3.  Guly,  a  Persian  woman. 

4.  Thomas,  a  savage  of  Canada. 

6.  Catherine,  a  mulatto,  from  St.  Jan,  with  a  negro  girl. 
Rebecca. 

6.  Gratia,  a  negro  woman. 

7.  Catherine,  a  gipsy  girl,  that,  after  the  mother  was 
shot,  was  given  by  the  Count  of  Buedingen  to  the  ^Economy 
of  Girls  at  Hermhaag. 

8.  John,  a  Mahikander,  a  teacher  among  the  savages. 

\^ 


13.  Hannah,  a  widow,  of  Uuinea. 
Ik  .liiliii,  a  negro  of  Soutli  Carolina. 

15,  Kubbodo,  whose  Christian  naiue  was  J 
tcntot. 

16.  Ruth,  an  Indian. 

In  this  picture — which  has  excited  many 
praise  and  glorify  God — are  moreover  seen  tv 
persons,  though  descended  from  Christian  pare 
to  the  congregation  of  the  Brethren,  and  there 
life — viz..  Christian  Zedmann,  an  Armenian 
Manunucha,  a  Mingrelian.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  the  Tattem  nation,  and  of  the  Arawaks  ir 
were  then  in  the  Bretliren's  congregation,  bi: 
home  with  the  Lord,  are  not  to  be  found  ir 
Aiudciit  and  Modern.  History  ofilie  BreOtren 


AN  AFlilCAN  INTERIOR. 
Sister  SciTMnT  reported  that,  on  going  to 
milk  from  the  farmer's  wife,  living  on  the  h 
our  camp,  she  had  found  her  to  be  a  womar 
size,  occupying  a  huge  arm-chair  al>ove  a  ya 
which  she  was  scaroely  able  to  lift  herself. 
pressed  a  Vf'i"^  *n  ^f"  tbt*  whole  of  our  party 
ttiniin')>  o\a  wniiid  excite  as  much  cu 
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name.  It  consisted  of  an  oblong  square,  enclosed  in  a  wall 
of  unbumt  bricks,  one-half  of  which  was  covered  with  a  roof 
of  rushes ;  the  entrance  was  through  the  uncovered  part.  In 
this  vestibule  three  or  four  naked  slave  children  were  crawl- 
ing about ;  a  woman,  partially  clothed  in  rags,  with  a  child 
strapped  to  her.  breast,  was  cooking  some  victuals  at  a  fire ; 
and  dirt,  guts,  old  shoes,  rags  of  sheepskins,  and  other  filth, 
occupied  every  other  part  of  the  premises,  out  and  inside. 
On  entering  the  main  apartment,  the  fii^t  thing  that  met 
the  eye  was  the  carcase  of  a  sheep  just  killed,  hanging  from 
a  cross-beam,  with  a  pool  of  blood  on  the  clay  floor,  under 
the  head ;  five  fox-coloured  cats  were  sitting  round,  watch- 
ing for  their  share  of  the  spoil ;  a  milk-pail,  chum,  and  some 
other  kitchen  utensils  to  the  right ;  and  to  the  left  the  lady 
herself,  who  kindly  invited  Sister  Schmitt  to  come  and  sit 
down  on  a  stool  bet^¥een  her  and  the  pendent  carcase.  Her 
husband — a  very  civil  old  man,  with  a  grey  beard  and  a  large 
straw  hat — sat  at  the  table ;  and  a  bench  was  placed  for  us 
between  the  carcase  and  the  door.  The  lady  herself  entered 
fi-eely  into  conversation,  and  told  us  that,  notwithstanding 
her  enormous  bulk,  she  was  only  forty-three  years  old,  and 
good-humouredly  observed  that  Sister  Schmitt  looked  now 
only  like  a  little  girl-,  passing  several  jokes  on  the  difference 
between  them.  Her  face  still  retained  some  vivacity  and 
comeliness.  Her  body  entirely  filled  the  vast  chair  she  sat 
in,  on  the  arms  of  which  her  elbows  rested.  She  intended 
soon  to  remove  to  another  habitation  on  Serjeant's  River. 
When  once  hoisted  in  the  waggon,  she  can  no  more  quit 
it  till  she  arrives  at  the  place  of  her  destination.  From  ner 
wooden  throne  she  issued  her  commands  to  her  slaves- 
Hottentots  and  brutes — ^with  the  same  shrill  voice  for  wBich 
the  African  ladies  are  noted.  Close  to  the  dwelling  was 
the  beast-kraal,  and  the  surrounding  premises  exhibited  a 
congeries  of  lumber,  rags,  ruin,  and  disorder  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. Through  all  Uiis  chaos  ran  a  small  stream  of 
spring- water,  clear  as  crystal,  in  vain  offering  its  aid  to 
cleanse  the  Augean  stable.  The  lady,  however,  conscious 
of  mortality,  had  already  provided  herself  with  a  coflin  of 
immense  size,  which,  with  her  gigantic  bed,  is  screened  off 
the  apartment  by  a  bulkhead  of  matting. — Latrohe'a  Viait  to 
8outh  Africa, 


.„ ^..^j  cigiccu  \Aj  mis  exir: 

ami  lio  fulfilled  liii^  promise.  Their  past 
lieritaiKx',  and  wnittiily  ciijoj  it,  wc  may 
tlicy  are  a  rcfonued  if  not  a  pious  class. 
grounda  are  comfort&ble  ana  cleanly, 
chapel  in  tliis  pretty  village,  where  Mr. ' 
deot  missionary  of  tlie  Londou  Society,  oct 
In  the  school-house  we  found  a  Malay  vei 
adapted  to  music,  also  several  excellent  fi: 
cattchisms.  Moat  of  the  children,  thirtj 
are  weU  acquainted  with  the  latter,  and  a 
former.  The  whole  sequestered  nook  is  t 
umbrageous  trees  of  various  kinds ;  and  a 
(rated  pagan  darkness,  and  the  most  be 
medan  mists,  which  overspread  the  noble  is 
is  light,  it  may  be  but  a  little,  yet  there  if 
light  in  the  habitations  of  this  Chriutian  C 
UTuI  Bfii  net'n  Journal  of  Voyages  aiid  '. 
Jamea  Monigomefry. 


LOUIS  SdltMS.— MISSIONARY 
There  wu  not  a  homau  being  near  him ; 
there;  andas  he  cried  to  Him  out  of  a  foil] 
not  me,  a  poor  nnnerl"  the  Lord  k^Ttf  1 
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haunted  the  river,  and  were  dreaded  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  I  lay  only  a  few  steps  from  the  tall  reeds  that  covered 
the  banks,  and  which  was  a  favourite  resort  of  these  beasts. 
As  it  was  new  moon,  the  evenings  and  nights  were  very 
dark.    You  may  imagine  that  I  prayed  very  fervently  to 
the  Lord ;  yet  on  the  two  first  evenings  I  could  not  avoid 
fear,  which  plainly  showed  my  want  of  faith.    On  Thursday 
and  Friday  there  came  a  great  storm,  and  I  had  at  last  almost 
made  up  my  mind  to  venture  across  the  river,  when  the  noise 
of  waggon  wheels  brought  me  to  my  knees  to  thank  God." 
The  waggon  proved  to  be  an  Englishman's,  and  was  the 
me€uis  of  delivering  the  unfortunate  missionary.    Brothers 
Beneke  and  Schulenberg  had  another  adventure.     "Our 
oxen  had  caught  the  prevalent  disease,  and  we  had  to  move 
leisurely.    As  we  jogged  slowly  lilong,  the  sun  far  down 
behind  the  neighbouring  hill,  and  the  dew  already  on  the 
grass,  our  driver  called  out,  "Tau .'  hoiiau !  tau !  tau ! " — i,e^ 
"  Lion  !  see  !  lion !"     As  the  oxen  took  fnght  and  rushed  on, 
we  had  no  time  to  prepare,  but  passed  immediately  in  front 
of  the  lion,  who  lay  about  ten  paces  from  our  path.    He  lay 
quiet,  but  as  if  he  did  not  quite  trust  us,  and  we  were 
without  defence ;   for  though  we  had   a  small  gun  in  the 
waggon,  that  is  nothing  against  a  lion.     The  lion  is  some- 
times a  thoroughly  wicked  beast,  and  we  cannot  thank  the 
Lord  enough  that  He  has  defended  us."     And  to  prove  the 
wickedness  of  the  lion,  they  add  the  following  story,  which 
proves  much  more,  and  that  wickedness  may  not  be  very 
remote  from  cowardice.     It  is   worth  telling.     "Just  be- 
fore Christmas,  a  farmer  named  Viljoen,  with  his  son  and 
son-in-law,  were  out  hunting.     Viljoen  rode  into  the  bush, 
out  of  sight  of  the  others,  started  a  herd  of  springbocks, 
and  pursued  them,  when  a  lion  that  had  been  concealed  be- 
hind an  ant-hill,  sprang  out  on  him,  seized  him  in  his  teeth, 
and  tore  him  from  his  horse.     Once  on  the  ground,  the  lion 
let  him  go,  to  seize  him  again  by  the  arm  and  breast.    At  this 
moment  the  horse  sprang  aside,  and  the  saddle  and  spurs, 
which  had  caught  in  his  tail,  made  a  noise  which  the  lion 
did  not  recognize.     He  let  the  man  go,  and  withdrew  six 
paces.    Viljoen  reached  out  for  his  gun,  caught  it,  and 
thought  to  shoot ;  but  from  his  wounds  he  was  unable.  The 


SEED  BVEIED  TM'EXTY  Y 
About  the  year  1830,  an  Armenian,  residi 
Sea,  went  on  a  pilgrimage,  with  tJiousa 
Jerusalem.  Tliere  he  met  a  man  by  th- 
Agha,  who  Iiad  been  tauglit  by  the  mission 
braced  the  truth  n^  it  is  in  Jesus.  From  h 
pilgrim  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  b 
returning  to  his  home,  instead  of  carrying 
beads,  relics,  etc..  as  was  customary,  he  a 
tracts  and  portions  of  the  Word  of  Ood.  T 
to  study,  especialty  the  Biblo ;  but  he  ha 
him,  or  even  to  sj-mpathize  with  him  in  hij 
desire  for  the  truth.  In  this  course  of  ec 
pursuit  of  tnitli  he  persevered  more  than 
fore  he  saw  the  face  of  a  missionary.  In 
was  at  last  found  by  Mr.  Powera,  of  the  Aj 
whom  his  history  was  related.  He  had  one 
wealth,  hut  long-continued  persecution  had 
his  possessions,  and  left  him  destitute.  1 
with  meekness,  and  his  case  shows  with 
ness,  not  only  the  immense  good  wliich  a  t 
do,  but  ako  that  the  good  results  may 
human  observation  many  years,  and  at  last 
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men,  no  doubt  from  the  fact  that  they  hear  us  make  use  of 
the  name  so  frequently.     In  passing  along  through  the  streets 
to-day,  the  boys  would  frequently  call  out,  in  our  hearing, 
'  Jesus  Christ  T     The  name  is  yet  an  offence  to  many,  but  it 
shall  be  the  glory  of  all  the  earth."     How  happy  would  it  be 
if  "  they  who  are  without " — ^whether  heathens  in  a  heathen 
land,  or  indifferent  onlookers  among  a  Christian  population 
— always  heard  such  conversation,  and  witnessed  such  con- 
duct, among  the  friends  of  the  Saviour,  as  might  lead  them 
to  call  the  latter  Jesus-Christ-men,' — ^to  "  take  knowledge  of 
them  that  they  have  been  with  Jesus  " — ^to  distinguish  them 
by  their  naming  the  name  of  Christ,  as  at  once  the  reason 
of  their  appellation  and  the  spirit  of  their  character !    If,  in 
what  are  called  Christian  lands,  the  professing  followers  of 
Jesus  suffer  reproach  from  infidels  and  the  ungodly,  they 
often  suffer  it  far  less  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  name  than  on 
account  of  their  own  inconsistency.     Such  as  are  honestly, 
however  reproachfully,  called  Jesus-Christ-men — happy  are 
they !     To  bear  oi\£s  own  reproach,  is  to  suffer  in  conse^ 
quence  of  sin;  to  bear  "Christ's  reproach,"  is  to  enjoy  an 
evidence  of  the  Divine  grace,  and  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
heavenly  glory. 


th:e  consecrated  cobbler. 

When  William  Carey  went  to  India,  many  a  wise  man 
would  have  said  to  him,  "  You  may  just  as  well  walk  up  to 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  order  them  to  be  removed  and 
cast  into  the  sea."  I  would  have  said,  "  That  is  perfectly 
true,  this  Hinduism  is  as  vast  and  solid  as  those  mountains ; 
but  we  have  faith — not  much,  yet  we  have  faith  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed ;"  and  William  Carey  said,  "  I  will  go  up  to 
the  mountain."  Lonely  and  weak  he  walked  up  towards 
that  mountain,  which  in  the  eye  of  man  seemed  verily  one  of 
the  summits  of  human  things,  fer  above  all  power  to  touch 
or  shake  it ;  and  with  his  own  feeble  voice  he  began  saying, 
"  Be  thou  removed !  be  thou  removed ! "  And  the  world 
looked  on  and  laughed.  A  celebrated  clergyman,  looking 
down  from  his  high  place  in  the  Edinburgn  Review,  was 
much  amused  with  the  spectacle  of  that  poor  man  down  in 
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\  n  il  tliinkin^  in  hia  simple  heart  that  he  was  going  to 
h  t  irL  Hill  iui^m  and  fr  >ni  hia  high  place  he  cast  down  a 
SLal  bug  wjj  1  Mliich  he  meant  to  fall  just  oa  of  old  boiling 
lead  uslJ  to  lali  up  in  a  poi  r  man  from  lie  height  of  a  tower. 
He  talkd  him  a  conseLrated  cobbler."  All  tiie  wise  world 
laii^ht-d  an  I  '-ai  1  he  wat.  truited  as  he  ought  to  be  treated. 
HorttsLF  he  went  on  sajing  to  the  mountain,  "  Be  thou  re- 
m  j\  L  J  bL  thou  removed  and  one  joined  him,  and  another 
jomel  him  the  \oice  grew  stronger;  it  waiS  repeated  in 
moie  lingiiigLS  than  one  Be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou 
cast  inti  tin,  depths  of  the  sea ! "  and  now  there  is  a 
lar,,'  companv  wluare  uttering  that  one  word,  "Be  thou 
remove  I  I  aakcl  the  Uving  representatives  of  the  very 
men  who  first  smiled  at  this  folly,  "What  say  ye  now?" 
"  Well,"  they  answer,  "  you  have  not  got  it  into  the  sea  yet." 
That  is  true ;  but  do  you  say  that  the  mountain  during  the 
la,st  forty  years  has  not  moved  ?  No  man  can  say  that  it  is 
in  the  same  position  as  it  was  when  William  Carey  first 
went  up  to  it.     It  is  moving  fa.^t :  and  I  eall  i 
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I  was  very  poorly  clad,  but  at  the  Vatican  a  man  is  not 
judged  by  hjs  dress.  His  Holiness  received  me  with  his  ac- 
customed benevolence.  He  would  not  have  me  kiss  his  toe, 
but  gave  me  his  hand.  During  my  life  I  had  never  seen 
features  so  full  of  sympathy,  so  kind,  or  so  venerable.  Our 
conversation  was  a  long  one,  and  turned  naturally  on  the 
missions,  on  the  Indians  in  general,  and  on  my  own  affairs 
in  particular.  I  briefly  told  my  adventures,  and  the  Holy 
Father  replied,  '  I  see,  dear  child,  that  you  are  inured  to 
misery." 

"  So  much  so,"  I  replied,  "  that  even  in  Rome  it  quits  me 
not." 

"  How  so  ? " 

I  then  frankly  avowed  my  pecuniary  embarrassments,  for 
my  five  francs  had  totally  disappeared.  His  Holiness  smiled, 
and,  seeing  my  confidence  in  God,  said  to  me,  "  Since  you 
travel  on  the  business  of  Providence,  His  vicar  shall  pay 
your  travelling  expenses."  And  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  His  Holiness  gave  me  a  handful  01  gold.  On  my  side 
I  took  out  of  my  pockets  the  mocassins,  which  were  folded 
in  a  morsel  of  torn  paper,  and  presented  them  to  the  Holy 
Father,  who  examined  the  embroidery,  and  praised  the  in- 
genuity of  the  Indians.  The  noble  simplicity  and  affecting 
benevolence  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  are  too  well  known  for  me  to 
dwell  on  this  tete-dr-Ute,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  still 
to  me  a  sweet  consolation. — Ahh4  DoToenecKs  Missionary 
Adventures  in  Texas  and  Mexico, 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Mr.  Moffatt,  the  missionary,  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
African  chief,  several  hundred  miles  inland  from  the  mis- 
sionary station  at  Latakoo,  in  South  Africa.  The  name  of 
the  chief  was  Macaba.  He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  was  the 
terror  of  his  enemies.  In  one  of  his  conversations  with  this 
man  of  war  and  blood,  while  seated  with  fifty  or  sixty  of  his 
headmen  and  rainmakers  around  him,  the  missionary  spoke 
of  the  resurrection.  "  What ! "  cried  the  chief,  starting  with 
surprise ;  "  what  are  these  words  about  the  dead  ?  The  dead 
— the  dead  rise  ?"    "  Yes,"  said  the  missionary,  "all  the  dead 
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shall  riae."  "  Will  my  father  rise  ? "  "Yes,"  answered  the 
missionary.  "  Will  all  the  slain  in  battle  risfj  / "  "  Yes." 
"  Will  all  that  have  been  killed  and  eaten  by  lions,  tigers,  and 
crocodiles  iTse  ? "  "  Yes,  and  eome  to  judgiaent."  "  Hark  I" 
Bhoutcd  the  chief,  turning  to  hia  warriors;  "ye  wise  men, 
did  your  ears  ever  hear  such  strange  and  unheard-of  news  ? 
Did  you  ever  hear  such  news  as  this?"  turning  to  an  old 
man,  the  wise  man  of  his  tribe.  "  Never,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  I  thought  I  had  all  the  knowledge  of  the  ancienta,  but  I 
am  confounded  by  these  words.  He  must  have  lived  long 
before  wo  were  bom."  The  chief  then  turned  and  said  to  the 
missionary,  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast,  "  Father,  I  love  you 
much.  Your  visit  has  made  my  heart  white  as  milk.  The 
words  of  your  mouth  are  sweet  like  honey ;  but  the  words 
of  a  resurrection  are  too  groat  for  me.  I  do  not  wish  to 
hear  about  the  dead  rising  again ;  the  dead  cannot  rise ;  the 
dead  shall  not  rise."  "  Tell  me,  my  friend,"  said  the  mission- 
ary, "  why  must  1  not  speak  of  the  resurrection  / "     Lifting 
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the  virtuous  portion  of  their  habits,  they  naturally  appre- 
hended that  the  hostile  Indians,  sweeping  down  upon  the 
American  frontier,  would  take  advantage  of  their  helpless- 
ness, and  destroy  them  as  allies  of  the  whites.  Subsequent 
events  enable  us  to  compare  the  red  and  white  man,  and 
determine  which  is  the  savage.  A  party  of  two  hundred 
Hurons  fiercely  approached  the  Moravian  Indian  town.  The 
Christian  Indians  conducted  themselves,  in  this  trying  ex- 
tremity, with  meekness  and  firmness.  They  sent  a  deputa- 
tion with  refreshments  to  their  approaching  foes,  and  told 
them  that  by  the  word  of  God  they  were  taught  to  be  at 
peace  with  all  men,  and  entreated  for  themselves  and  their 
white  teachers  peace  and  protection.  And  what  replied  the 
savage,  fresh  from  the  wUds,  and  panting  for  blood  ?  Did 
he  mock  to  scorn  the  meek  and  Christian  appeal  ?  Did  he 
answer  with  the  war-whoop,  and  lead  on  his  men  to  the 
easy  slaughter  of  his  foes  ?  What  else  could  be  expected 
from  an  Indian  ?  Yet  such  was  not  the  response  of  the  red 
warrior.  He  said  he  was  on  a  war  party,  and  his  heart  had 
been  evil,  and  his  aim  had  been  blood ;  but  the  words  of  his 
brethren  had  opened  his  eyes.  He  would  do  them  no  harm. 
"  Obey  your  teachers,"  said  he,  "  worship  your  God,  and  be 
not  aftuid.  No  creature  shall  harm  you. ' — Jvdge  Conixid : 
Oraham's  Magazine,  Ameinca, 


X. 


CONVERSIONS. 


ONE   CONVERSION  LEADS  TO  MANY. 

The  conversion  of  a  aoul  to  God  may  issue  in  tlip  conversion 
of  scores  more,  and  perhaps  in  the  planting  of  various 
Christian  churches.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  where  the 
blessing  may  terminate.  The  visit  of  a  travelling  pedlar  to 
the  door  of  Richard  Baxter's  father  led  to  the  purcliase  of  a 
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that  the  conversion  of  one  soul  may,  and  will,  extend  to 
aU  time,  and  pass  the  confines  of  eternity.  —  T}\j&  Biblical 
Treasury, 

PROVIDENCE  IN  A    TRACT,— JAMES  CRABB, 

SOUTHAMPTON 

There  is  a  circumstance  connected  with  the  sale  of  a  tract, 
entitled  "Jane  Thring,"  that  deserves  to  be  noticed.     So 
great  was  the  interest  which  it  created,  that  Mr.  Crabb  was 
importuned  by  the  hawkers  to  let  them  have  copies  for  sale 
throughout  the  country.     One  of  these  men  obtained  a  large 
number  of  copies  from  Mr.  Crabb,  for  sale  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  upon  the  representation  that  he  had  been  an  infidel, 
and,  having  embraced  the  truth,  desired  to  make  it  known. 
This  man,  however,  turned  out  to  be  a  depraved  hypocrite, 
and  he  and  a  woman  who  travelled  with  him  sold  the  tracts, 
and  never  accounted  with  Mr.  Crabb  for  the  proceeds.     It 
happened,  however,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  as  they 
journeyed  through  the  island,  a  farmer  engaged  in  ploughing 
was  induced  by  the  solicitation  of  the  woman  to  purchase 
one  of  the  tracts  at  half-price ;  and  it  pleased  God  by  His 
Spirit  to  bring  home  to  his  heart  the  Gospel  truth  wluch  is 
so  plainly  and  powerfully  set  forth,  and  to  make  it  the  means 
of  his  conversion.     Having  been  brought  into  much  soul 
trouble,  he  went  to  Southampton  to  seek  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Crabb,  and,  being  a  timid  man,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
questions  at  home  as  to  the  object  of  his  visit,  he  chose  a 
market  day,  when  it  might  be  supposed  he  went  upon  busi- 
ness.    Such,  however,  was  his  timidity,  that  after  several  in- 
effectual attempts  to  call  at  Mr.  Crabb's  dwelling,  he  returned 
home  without  seeing  him.     The   circumstance  was  made 
known  to  Mr.  Crabb,  who  some  time  afterwards,  having  an 
engagement  to  preach  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  called  upon  the 
farmer,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  heard  from  his  lips  an  account 
of  his  conversion.     Like  Barnabas  at  Antioch,  Mr.  Crabb, 
having  seen  the  grace  of  God,  was  glad,  and  exhorted  the 
farmer  that  ''with  purpose  of  heart  he  would  cleave  unto  the 
Lord."     This  he  appears  to  have  done,  and  he  never  forgot 
what  he  owed  to  Mr.  Crabb's  tract;  and  after  a  lapse  of 
fourteen  years  he  wrote  to  him^  telling  him  that  as  he  sup- 
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posed  he  was  then  becoming  infirm,  and  less  able  to  walk,  lie 
was  about  to  send  him  a  pony  for  liis  use.  The  puny  was 
Boon  on  the  road,  but  having  fallen  down  and  injured  one  of 
Mb  knees,  the  farmer,  not  liking  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Crabb  in 
that  state,  took  it  home  again.  Having,  however,  shortly 
afterwards  disposed  of  it  for  seven  pounds,  he  forwarded  the 
money  to  Mr.  Crabb,  with  a  statement  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  lie  sent  it.  "  Now,"  observes  Mr.  Crabb  in  lus 
diary,  "  mark  the  providence  of  God :  seven  pounds  was 
what  I  lost  by  the  man  who  took  my  tracts,  and  here  is  a 
man  blessed  in  reading  one,  and  he  sends  me  the  exact  sura 
I  lost.  '  Wlioso  is  wise  and  will  obaorve  theao  things,  shall 
understand  the  lovingkindnesa of  tlio  Lord.'" — Rwiall'aLife 
of  tlie  licv.  Jarafa  Crabb, 

JBAPXrSJfAL  ItEGENERATION. 
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play  his  favourite  instrument.  He  replied,  "  Fiddle  broke, 
massa/*  "  It  must  be  mended,  Sam."  ''  Broke  all  to  pieces, 
massa."  "  Well,  we  must  get  a  new  one,  Sam."  "  Me  tink 
dat  no  good,  massa ;  he  soon  broke."  The  master,  suspecting 
that  this  breaking  of  fiddles  had  something  to  do  with  reli- 
gion, to  which  he  was  no  friend,  said,  "  I  hope  you  do  not  go 
to  pray,  and  run  after  these  mad-headed  folks,  Sam  ? "  "  To 
tell  de  truth,  me  gone,  massa."  His  master  now  threatened 
to  flog  him ;  to  which  he  returned  answer,  "  Dat  no  good, 
massa ;  whip  no  flog  de  Word  out."  HLs  master  now  re- 
moved the  refractory  slave  from  his  comfortable  position  as  a 
house-servant,  to  work  in  the  field  under  a  burning  Jamaica 
sun.  He  was  now  in  the  midst  of  three  hundred  slaves,  to 
whom  he  soon  began  to  talk  about  religion,  inviting  them  to 
go  and  hear  his  minister.  His  master,  hearing  of  this,  was 
still  more  incensed,  and,  calling  him  up,  said,  "  How  dare 
you  trouble  my  negroes  ?  I  will  have  no  praying  negroes." 
"  Me  no  tink  dey  are  troubled,  massa.  Do  dey  work  much 
worse,  or  are  dey  more  saucy,  massa  ?"  "  That  is  nothing  to 
you ;  how  dare  you  trouble  my  negroes  ?"  "  To  tell  de  truth, 
massa,  me  tink  dat  de  bread  dat  is  good  for  my  soul,  is  good 
for  my  broder  neger ;  and  me  tink  dat  if  it  is  a  good  ting 
for  me  to  escape  hell,  it  is  good  for  broder  neger;  and  ij 
heaven  is  a  good  place  for  me,  it  is  good  for  broder  neger : 
and  me  pray ;  and  me  pray  for  rich  massa,  and  me  tink  dat 
if  my  rich  massa  would  once  go  and  hear  de  missionary,  he 
would  always  go  afterwards,"  At  all  this  the  master  was 
angry,  but  sent  the  negro  parson,  Sam,  from  his  presence  with 
nothing  worse  than  threatening  words. — English  Baptist 
Misbionary  Papers,  1828. 


THE   WATCHWORD. 

In  one  of  the  great  rock-galleries  of  Gibraltar,  two  British 
sailors  had  mounted  guard,  one  at  each  end  of  the  vast 
tunnel.  One  was  a  believing  man  whose  soul  had  found 
rest  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages ;  the  other  was  seeking  rest,  but 
had  not  found  it.  It  was  midnight,  and  these  soldiers  were 
going  their  rounds,  the  one  meditating  on  the  blood  which 
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hai!  liroiiglit  peace  to  his  soul,  the  other  darkly  brooding 
ovi.T  his  nwTi  disijiiintiidea  and  doubts.  Suddenly  an  oiEcer 
lisi--.-,  .'i:,'!.  'i^i',  i1ii>  funiicr,  and  demands  the  watchword. 

"Til I     ■ '.   .il   ui"  Christ!"  called  out  the   startled 

vct'i.ii  ■  ■_.■■  ■.  i'i- ;i  moment  the  password  of  the  night, 
and  uiLi  Kii^'  uiii.:'ii'L-iiju3ly  the  thought  which  at  that  mo- 
ment was  tilling'  hid  soul.  Next  moment  he  corrected  him- 
self, and  the  officer,  no  douht  amazed,  passed  on.  The  words 
he  s]M>ki.-  liad  runr;  througii  the  gallery.and  entered  the  ears 
uf  lii-  uA'\''\\  ^.il'iiij  iit  the  other  end,  hke  a  message  from 
lii-a\.ii  I:  ■  ■■'I  I  ;!-,  if  an  angel  had  spoken,  or  rather  as  if 
V,.A  II.  ■  :i  I  .1  I  iiiiLiiraed  tliegood  newsinthatstill  hour. 
'■ 'I'lii'  jiLi^um.i  iilijud  of  Christ!"  Yes;  that  was  peace! 
11  is  troubled  soul  was  now  at  rest.  That  midnight  voice 
had  spoken  the  good  news  to  him,  and  God  had  carried 
hi  line  the  message,  "The  precious  blood  of  Christ !"  Strange 
but  iilessed  watchword ! — never  to  be  forgotten.  For  many 
a  day  and  year,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  the  joy  and  rejoicing 
of  Ilia  heart. — A'(iiarlcf}.-it.  Ntii'iiiiutl  I'reaclier. 
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comes  to  our  abodes,  and  taking  the  dearest  objects  of  bur 
love  as  his  text,  what  sermons  does  he  deliver  to  us !  His 
oft-repeated  sermons  still  enforce  the  same  doctrine,  still 
press  upon  us  the  same  exhortation.  "  Surely  every  man 
walketh  in  a  vain  show.  Surely  they  are  disquieted  in  vain. 
Here  there  is  no  continuing  city.  Why  are  you  labouring 
for  that  which  I  will  presently  take  from  you  and  give  to 
another?  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  Prepare  to 
meet  thy  God." — American  National  Preacher, 


WHAT  CHRISTIANITY  DOES  FOR  A   COTTAGE. 

One  instance  may  be  mentioned.     One  Monday  morning, 

Mrs.  M ,  an  intelligent  woman,  the  wife  of  a  cottager, 

called  at  my  house  in  Reading,  her  countenance  beammg 

with  joy.   "  What  has  happened,  Mrs.  M ? "    "  Oh,  sir,  I 

have  reason  to  be  happy.  You  know  my  husband  was  a 
very  wicked  man ;  but  such  a  change  has  come  over  him 
lately.  Formerly  he  would  curse  me  and  the  children ;  now 
he  reads  a  chapter  in  the  evening,  and  we  have  family 
prayer  daily :  once  the  children  would  hide  themselves  when 
they  heard  his  footsteps ;  now  they  run  to  the  gate  to  meet 
him,  and  to  receive  his  kiss.  On  a  Sunday  it  is  not  like  the 
same  cottage.  The  former  part  of  the  day  used  to  be  spent 
in  the  public-house ;  and  when  he  came  home  he  was  more 
like  a  beast  than  a  man.  Now,  after  going  to  our  little 
church,  where  the  Gospel  first  touched  his  heart,  as  soon  as 
we  have  had  our  dinner,  he  will  take  one  little  one  upon  his 
knee,  and  say, '  Now,  Katie,  repeat  the  hymn  that  I  gave 
you ; '  and  stroking  the  head  of  the  oldest,  he  will  say, 
'Come,  William,  let  us  hear  whether  you  can  say  your 
chapter  perfectly ;  *  and  in  the  evening  he  prays  and  reads 
to  us.  I  seem  to  have  a  new  husband,  a  new  cottage,  and  a 
new  family ;  all  things  are  become  new.  Six  months  ago  I 
was  confined  of  this  baby.  On  former  confinements,  he  has 
cursed  me  and  the  children ;  but  when  he  returned  home  in 
the  evening,  and  found  what  had  happened,  he  took  the 
Bible  and  said, '  We  must  not  forget  to  thank  God  for  His 
mercies.*    He  read  the  116th  PsaLn,  prayed  beautifully  for 

20 
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me,  the  babe,  and  all  the  children,  and  then  kissed  me  affec- 
tiiiiiiitj'Iy.  I  could  not,  sir,  hclji  einbracing  him,  and  with 
many  toaiN  of  joy  exclaiming,  '  0  William,  ray  precious  hus- 
band, huw  ninch  the  Gospel  has  done  for  youl'"  After 
listening  to  liiT  simple  story,  I  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
"  I  am  niit  a-shamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the 
l"i"ci  nl'  (ind  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  beljeveth," 
inul  ■■iiiiu'iiiiiilating  her  upon  her  cause  for  joy.— AJ/oh's  £i/e 


SIIl'TER,    THE  CCiMEIII.iX.-^ALMOST  PEItSUADED. 

Amiinu  Mr.  "Whitefield'a  frequent  hearers  at  the  new  chapel, 
Mas  Shuter,  the  comedian,  then  in  the  height  of  his  reputa- 

ti'iii  as  the  representative  of  Rttm^jle.  On  one  ooca-sion  he 
Miiw  si'at^.'i!  in  tlir  |ie\v  exactly  opposite  the  }iiiliiit,  and  while 
Mr.  Wliili'liilil,  ill  bin  energetic  address,  wll-  imitin^'  .-inuei-g 
to  till'  S;iviiiiLr.  Ill'   tixeil  bid  eve  on   Slmln.  wu  Ii'il/. -' And 
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Kinsman,  his  friends  rated  him  as  a  Methodist.  "  A  pre- 
cious method  is  mine,"  said  Shuter ;  "  no,  I  wish  I  were ;  if 
any  be  right,  they  are."  The  attractions  of  his  profession, 
however,  nipped  in  the  bud  the  flowers  of  promise  which 
his  religious  friends  hoped  to  see  blooming  fully.  Shuter 
once  visited  Lady  Huntingdon  at  Bath,  when  performing  in 
that  city.  Her  ladyship  met  him  in  the  street,  and  though 
personally  unknown  to  him,  inquired  after  his  health,  and 
invited  him  to  her  house.  The  only  account  of  this  inter- 
view which  now  remains  is  contained  in  a*  short  extract  of 
a  letter  from  the  Countess  to  Lady  Fanny  Shirley.  Speak- 
ing of  Shuter,  she  says :  "  I  have  had  a  visit  from  Shuter, 
the  comedian,  whom  I  saw  in  the  street,  and  asked  him  to 
call  on  me.  He  was  wonderfully  astonished  when  I  an- 
nounced my  name.  We  had  much  conversation;  but  he 
cannot  give  up  his  profession  for  one  more  reputable.  He 
spoke  of  Mr.  Whitefield  with  great  affection,  and  with  admi- 
ration of  his  talents.  He  promised  to  come  some  other  time, 
when  he  had  more  leisure  for  conversation.  Poor  fellow !  I 
think  he  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom." — Life  and  Times  of 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 


A    WORD  IN  SEASON, 

• 

The  Countess  of  Huntingdon  once  spoke  to  a  workman  who 
was  repairing  a  garden  wall,  and  pressed  him  to  take  some 
thought  concerning  eternity  and  tUe  state  of  his  soul.  Some 
years  afterwards  she  was  speaking  to  another  on  the  same 
subject,  and  said  to  him,  "  Thomas,  I  fear  you  never  pray, 
nor  look  to  Christ  for  salvation."  "  Your  ladyship  is  mis- 
taken," answered  the  man ;  "  I  heard  what  passed  between 
you  and  James  at  such  a  time,  and  the  word  you  designed 
for  him  took  effect  on  me."  "  How  did  you  hear  it  ? "  asked 
her  ladyship.  "I  heard  it,"  answered  the  man,  "on  the 
other  side  of  the  garden,  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and 
shall  never  forget  the  impression  I  received." — Life  and 
Times  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 
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COyVEHSIOS  OF  AX  OLD  INNKEEPER. 
The  prcftcking  of  Mr,  Hawds,  which  Mr.  Newtoo  (one  of 
the  miaistera  who  approved  of  Lia  conduct,  and  that  of  Mr, 
Ma<ian)  said  ha^I,  like  the  report  of  cannon,  sounded  through 
the  countrj',  attracted  vast  congregations  to  AJdwincle 
Church.  Among  his  converts  was  an  old  innkeeper,  who, 
ha\-ing  been  a  good  customer  to  his  own  barrel,  had  car- 
buncled  hia  noae  into  the  sign  of  his  calling.  He  waa,  from 
nature  and  interest,  avci'se  to  the  Methodists,  and  could  not 
see  what  all  the  world,  in  his  part,  had  to  run  after  at  AJd- 
wincle Churcb.  Being  fond  oi  music,  however,  and  bearing 
that  the  singing  wa^  admirable,  he  contiived  at  the  next 
feast-day  to  go  six  miles,  avoid  a  drinkuig  party,  and  squeeze 
himself  into  a  pew  somewhat  too  narrow  for  hia  portly 
person,  where  be  listened  with  delight  to  the  hjTnns,  but 
stopped  bis  ears  to  the  prayer.  Heateil  and  fatigued,  he 
closed  his  eyes  too,  till  a  tly  stinging  his  noge  he  took  his 
bands  from  the  side  of  his  head  to  punish  tlie  intruder ; 
iust  then  the  nreacher.  in  a  voice  that  sounded  like  thunder. 
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chairman  decided  who  had  the  pre-eminence.    As  I  was 
walking  from  home  on  my  way  to  the  club,  I  was  asking 
myself  what  sin  I  had  not  committed,  and  I  would  commit 
it  before  I  went  to  bed ; — what  new  oath  I  should  swear. 
Passing  on,  I  saw  a  light,  and  heard  your  voice  from  the 
pulpit,  in  the  street.     I  paused,  went  on,  saying  I  would 
return  after  the  club  meeting.     Second  thought  prevailed, 
and  I  went  into  the  chapel,  fearing  on  my  return  the  ser- 
vice might  be  over,  and  I  should  have  no  sport.     I  entered ; 
you  repeated  your  text :  '  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy 
shall  be  forgiven  unto  men;  and  whosoever  shall  speak  a 
word  against  the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him :  but  • 
whoso  blasphemeth  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be 
forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  worla  nor  that  which  is  to 
come.'     You  described  the  nature  of  the  sin — ^the  reason  of 
its  being  unpardonable.     Secondly,  showed  who  had  not 
committed  it,  and  proved  their  sin  all  pardonable.     Instead 
of  going  to  the  club,  I  went  home,  entered  my  bedroom, 
locKed  myself  in,  fell  upon  my  knees,  thanked  (Jod  I  was 
out  of  hell,  and  it  was  possible  I  might  escape  it  for  ever. 
All  my  sins  were  pardonable ;  this  was  good  news  indeed, 
after  a  full  persuasion  that  hell  would  be  my  portion,  and  a 
fi^uent  wish  to  die,  that  I  might  know  the  worst.     I  read, 
prayed,  heard  the  Gospel,  looked  by  faith  to  Christ,  and  soon 
enjoyed  pardon,  peace,  and  liberty  of  access  to  God.     I  now 
enjoy  communion  with  God  and  His  Church,  and  in  me 

Jehovah  here  resolved  to  show 

What  his  almighty  grace  can  do.     HaUelujah ! " 

It  was  remarkable  that  Mr. ,  who  heard  me,  and  after- 
wards left  Reading  and  joined  a  church  at  Maidenhead,  told 
me  that  he  felt  a  prejudice  against  me  for  my  vanity  in 
taking  such  a  text ;  but  God  convinced  him  as  I  proceeded 
that  "  my  work  was  before  me,  and  my  reward  with  me." 
He  was  one  of  the  most  judicious  private  Christians  I  ever 
knew.  God  justified  his  remark ;  the  sermon  proved  the 
"  power  of  God  to  salvation." — Mefnvovra  of  the  Late  Rev, 
John  Cooke,  of  Maidenhead, 
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CONVERTED  FROSl  MOSAMMEDANISU. 
A  COMPLAINT  was  raaile  before  Alderman  Cox  by  the  aemng 

or  boatawain  of  S(?VGi-al  Lascars,  and  the  rest  of  his  gang, 
against  the  East  India  Company.  It  appeared  from  the 
statement  of  the  serang,  that  dming  their  stay  in  this  cold 
and  miserable  cliiuat*;,  they  had  not  been  allowed  one  drop 
of  nam  or  gin,  or  other  spirituous  liquora,  to  make  into  grog. 
Alderman  Cox  aaked  the  seraug  and  his  men  whether  tliey 
wei-e  not  Mohammedans.  The  serang  and  his  ijion  severally 
answered  that  they  were  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  the  only 
.  true  prophet  of  Allah.  Alderman  Cox  expressed  Lis  surprise 
at  the  wish  of  the  complainants  to  depart  from  the  well- 
known  law  of  Mohammed  prohibiting  the  use  of  such  liquors, 
and  asked  how  the  violation  of  so  good  a  law  could  be  re- 
coQL'ilable  to  theii-  consciences.  Tlie  serang  did  not  like  the 
comment.  Ho,  however,  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  stating 
that  the  Propliet  could  never  have  contemplated  that  any 
of  the  faithful  should  live  in  a  wretched  country  like  this. 
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not  possibly  be  selected,  being  in  the  centre  of  a  wild  and 
mountainous  tract  of  country,  on  whose  surrounding  hills 
not  a  trace  of  vegetation  is  to  be  seen,  adding  to  its  gloomy 
solemnity.     It  is  well  adapted  for  religious  contemplation. 
The  mind  is  excited  to  an  obliviousness  of  worldly  cares — 
feeling,  as  Selkirk  describes  Juan  Fernandez,  "out  of  hu- 
manity's reach."     In  the  lake  are  several  islands ;  the  onj 
resoi-ted  to  by  "  the   pilgrims "  is  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  and  called  "  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory."     It  is  only 
one  hundred  and   twenty-six  yards  long,   and  forty-two 
broad.    The  cave  is  seventeen  yards  long,  and  two  yards 
wide,  and  so  low  that  a  tall  man  could  not  stand  erect  in  it. 
The  floor  is  the  natural  rock,  and  scarcely  any  light  enters 
the  place.     This  is  one  of  the  places  of  devotion.     There  are 
two  chapels,  a  good  house  for  the  clergy,  and  a  few  cabins 
have  been  erected.     These  nearly  occupy  the  whole  extent 
of  the  surface  of  the  island.     The  "  stations  "  commence  on 
the  1st  of  June,  and  end  on  the  15th  of  August,  during  which 
time  multitudes  of  pilgrims  of  both  sexes  are  seen  flocking 
to  it  from  all  quarters  to  do  penance.     From  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  annually  resort  to  it,  each  person  paying  sixpence 
for  being  ferried  into  the  island,  wnich  is  done  by  a  man 
who  keeps  boats  for  the  purpose,  and  to  whom  the  ferry  is 
let    at   £260  per  annum.     When  pilgrims  arrive  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  holy  lake,  they  take  off"  their  hats  and  shoes, 
and  go  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  always  carrying  beads, 
a  stafl^,  or  a  cross  in  their  hands.     The  time  generally  taken 
to  perform  *'  a  station "  is  three  days,  unless  in  cases  of 
extraordinary  turpitude,  when  it  requires  six  or  nine.    They 
commence  by  asking  the  prior's  blessing  at  St.  Patricks 
altar,  say  one  Paternoster,  one  Ave  Maria,  Hail  Mary,  and 
one  Creed.     Rising  up,  they  kiss  the  stone  of  the  altar,  and 
from  thence  go  into  the  chapel,  when  they  say  three  Pater- 
Hosiers,  "  Our  Father,"  or  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ten  Ave  Marius, 
and  seven  Creeds.    They  then  go  round  one  of  the  chapels 
seven  times,  saying  ten  Ave  Marias  again,  and  seven  Pater- 
nosters every  round.    Thrice  they  surround  and  kiss  a  large 
stone  cross,  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  bed,  saying  the  same 
number  of  prayers  as  before.    This  course  must  be  repeated 
every  day.     The  last  twenty-four  hours  of  the  station  must 
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be  spent  in  one  of  the  chapels,  called  "  The  Prison,"  during 
which  time  no  food  is  allowed  the  pilgrima  but  oaten  bread 
and  "  wine " — but  the  wine  ia  only  the  water  of  the  lake 
made  hike-wami,  and  is  said  to  have  the  property  of  real 
wine.  Sleep  is  denied  them,  and  if  any  drowsinesa  appears, 
they  get  a  friendly  twitch  of  a  rod  from  persons  appointed 
for  that  pui'pose.  In  this  last  place  (the  prison)  they  say  a 
decade,  that  is,  ten  Paternosters,  ten  Avea,  and  ten  Creeds. 
A  dip  in  the  water  was  formerly  necessary  to  complete  the 
pui^tion,  but  is  dispensed  with  latterly,  because  of  its  in- 
jurious effect.  There  is  a  burying-ground  on  an  island  close 
by,  called  "  The  Saints'  Island,"  for  those  who  die  when  on 
station,  which,  through  privation  and  fatigue,  frequently 
happens.  It  was  to  this  place  poor  Hartley  Campbell  re- 
sorted to  expiate  his  guilt.  He  had  to  come  forty  Irish 
miles.  The  following  account  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  conversion  is  taken  from  Dr.  Stevens's  work  on 
Methodism,  who,  it  appears,  transcribed  it  from  Reilly's 
"  Ouseley."     He  went  thi-ough  the  requii-ed  ceremonies,  and 
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At  once  he  began  to  exhort  the  pilgrims  that  they  too 
should  obtain  the  same  peace  of  mind.  The  priest  was 
alarmed,  and  drove  him  from  the  place.  Bartley  returned 
home  rejoicing  in  the  God  of  his  salvation,  and  was  ever 
afterwards  known  as  "the  Lough  Derg  pilgrim  and  preacher." 
He  became  a  witness  for  what  is  called  the  cure  of  the  soid, 
which  he  ceased  not  to  proclaim  to  priest  and  people  wher- 
ever he  went.  He  became  remarkably  useful,  and  was  a 
great  favourite  with  Dr.  Coke.  He  heralded  him  from 
place  to  place,  as  an  official  would  a  judge  of  assize,  and 
with  amazing  influence  obtained  crowds  to  hear  the  Doctor. 
Henry  Moore,  in  his  autobiography,  states  that  he  admired 
Bartley's  simple  but  devout  character ;  that  he  had  a  strong 
understanding,  and  great  ardency  of  spirit;  that  he  per- 
fectly understood  the  Irish  language,  and  became  a  means  of 
great  good  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  from  whom  he  separated. 
"  He  walked,"  says  Moore,  "  a  hundred  miles  to  see  me  when 
I  was  stationed  in  Dublin.  He  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
work  of  God  in  those  parts  near  the  place  where  he  lived. 
I  admired  the  grace  of  God  in  him,  and  rejoiced  for  all  the 
good  that  he  had  received  from  the  Lord,  and  for  wha,t  He 
had  enabled  him  to  do,  considering  his  uncultivated  mind ; 
and  I  was  amused  with  some  of  his  strong  expressions.  At 
any  meeting  where  no  conversions  took  place,  he  called  it  a 
'  sham  fight.' " — Life  of  the  Apostle  of  Kerry. 


CONVERSION.-^PUTTINQ  THE  GOB   OF  JACOB  TO 

THE  TEST. 

The  late  Rev.  Edward  Parsons,  of  Leeds,  some  forty  years 
ago,  frequently  supplied  the  pulpit  of  Tottenham  Court  Road 
Chapel.  One  Monday  morning,  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
previous  Sabbath  services,  he  took  a  sauntering  walk  with 
a  view  of  recreating  his  mind,  when  a  gentleman  accosted 
him  :  "  You  appear  to  be  taking  a  walk,  sir ;  have  you  any 
objection  for  me  to  walk  with  you  ? "  "  Not  the  least,"  was  the 
reply.  They  therefore  walked  on  together.  The  stranger 
freely  conversed  with  him  on  various  topics,  until  they  came 
to  a  certain  house,  when  he  said  to  Mr.  rarsons, "  This  is  my 
house,  sir;  would  you  like  to  walk  in  and  rest  yourself?" 
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He  made  do  objection;  they  therefore  entered,  and  con- 
tinued for  awliile  their  conversation.  The  gentleman  cour- 
teously offered  Mr.  Parsons  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  to  see  over  his  house.  To  this  un- 
accountable request  Mr.  Parsons  consented,  and  was  shown 
over  a  lai-^c  and  wcll-fumished  residence.  When  they  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room,  the  gentlenuin  asked  Mr,  Parsons 
if  he  did  not  think  his  conduct  strange,  "  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  do,"  said  he.  Tlie  gentleman  s  reply  was  that  he 
had  a  design  in  thus  treating  him.  Ho  then  related  the 
following  remarkable  facts.  Many  years  before,  he  had  come 
with  liis  wife  from  Scotland  to  London,  and  for  a  time  had 
lull  employment  as  a  mechanic.  But  when  his  work  be- 
came slack,  having  made  no  provision  for  such  an  emergency, 
he  was  obliged  to  part  witli  some  of  his  furniture,  and  take 
a  smaller  house.  Still  his  temporal  cii-cumstances  grew 
worse  and  worse.  His  health  also  failed,  and  he  was  neces- 
sitated to  part  with  more  and  more  of  his  furniture,  until 
he  found  himself,  wife,  and  family  driven  to  reside  in  a 
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Grod  of  Jacob  to  the  test  ? "  The  question  was  repeated  and 
pressed,  and  the  poor  man  said  to  himself,  "  I  have  not  put 
the  God  of  Jacob  to  the  test,"  and  consequently,  with  half 
a  resolution  to  do  so,  he  returned  to  the  miserable  cellar. 
There  sat  his  wretched  wife  on  a  low  stool,  and  there  were 
his  starving  children,  crying  for  the  food  which  he  could  not 
supply.  A  short  period  of  pensive  sadness,  and  then  he 
said  to  his  wife,  "  1  think  we  might  read  a  chapter."  Poor 
woman !  the  remark  opened  up  the  well-spring  of  her  heart. 
She  burst  into  tears.  The  thought  of  her  early  training  at 
once  rushed  upon  her  mind.  She  looked  for  the  Bible,  but  it 
had  been  pawned ;  she,  however,  found  part  of  an  old  copy, 
out  of  which  her  husband  read  a  chapter.  "  We  have  not 
put  the  God  of  Jacob  to  the  test.  Shall  we  pray  ? "  said  he. 
This  more  surprised  the  poor  wife,  but  at  once  they  knelt 
down,  and  did  then  put  the  God  of  Jacob  to  the  teat.  Still 
the  whole  day  passed  without  their  being  supplied  with 
food.  Next  morning,  however,  the  postman,  who  very  rarely 
entered  that  poverty-stricken  street,  brought  the  man  a 
letter,  post  paid,  from  a  fellow-workman,  who  had  heard  of 
his  ill-health  and  loss  of  work.  The  letter  contained  informa- 
tion concerning  a  large  firm  in  London  which  had  an  ex- 
tensive contract,  and  was  requiring  a  number  of  hands,  and 
advised  that  he  should  apply  to  it  for  employment.  It  also 
contained  a  one-pound  note,  as  a  loan,  which  he  immediately 
employed  in  obtaining  food  for  his  family  and  in  delivering 
his  best  coat  from  the  pawnbroker's.  He  then  applied  to 
the  firm  named,  and  obtained  employment;  and  being  a 
clever  workman,  his  services  were  secured  for  a  permanency. 
At  length  he  was  appointed  foreman,  and  as  the  business 
extended  had  a  small  interest  given  him  in  the  concern, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  two  brothers.  When  one  of  them 
died,  he  was  made  a  regular  partner ;  and  as  in  the  course 
of  years  an  ample  fortime  had  been  realized  by  the  remain- 
ing brother,  he  gave  up  the  business  to  him.  With  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  the  Lord,  he  then  told  Mr.  Parsons  that 
the  style  of  his  house  fairly  represented  his  temporal  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  that  he  had  also  been  enabled  to  put  the 
God  of  Jacob  to  the  teat  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  his 
soul.    He  had  sought  and  found  salvation,  and  '*  atreama  of 
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sjiiritual  comfort,"  so  that  lie  could  set  to  his  seal  that  God 
was  true,  and  that  "  when  the  ptior  and  needy  seek  water, 
and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst,  the 
Lord  will  hear  them ;  the  God  of  Jacob  will  not  forsake 
thf  in."  Before  Mr.  Parsons  left,  he  pressed  him  to  accept  a 
handsome  present,  as  a  token  of  hia  gratitude  and  the  Lord's 
faithfidness ;  hut  he  declined  to  do  so.  He,  however,  received 
from  him  a  small  tea*caddy,  which  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  his  soil,  the  Rev.  James  Parsons,  of  York,  who  lias  veri- 
fied the  facts  of  the  statement. —  Phillipa'a  Renutrkable 
Aii-itHvrs  to  Prayer ;  also  quoted  in  Fleming's  Remarkable 
Co  aversions. 


CONVERSION  THROUGH  A    DREAM. 

Jon\  Hard(3AK  was  horn  at  Yarmouth,  and  brought  up  to 
a  sii-afaring  life.  He  passed  through  many  hardships  in 
youth,  aud  had  many  hairhi-eadth  escapes  with  bis  life ;  hut 
>d  and  wreeklessness  continued  tn  mark  him.     He 
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door  into  heaven.  The  trial  of  the  crew  of  the  exploded  frigate 

A commenced.    Each  name  was  called  in  the  order  in 

which  it  stood  on  the  ship's  books,  and  in  every  instance 
the  person  after  judgment  was  handed  over  to  Satan,  who 
opened  the  door  at  his  back,  thrust  in  the  condemned  man, 
closed  the  door  upon  him,  and  John  saw  him  no  more.  The 
process  went  on  until  the  Judge  came  to  the  name  which 
stood  before  John's  on  the  books.  John  expected  to  be  now 
called,  but  his  name  was  passed  over,  and  the  one  which  stood 
next  after  his  was  called.  The  trial  was  at  length  completed ; 
every  one  of  the  crew  had  been  shut  up  in  nell,  and  John 
Hardoak  was  left  standing  alone.  Unable  to  bear  this  ter- 
rible suspense  any  longer,  he  walked  up  to  the  Judge  and 
said,  *  Am  I  wanted  yet  ? '  Whereupon  the  Judge,  gazing 
upon  the  inquirer  with  a  look  which  thrilled  his  inmost  sou^ 
replied,  *  No,  not  now ;  but  repent,  or  you  will  soon  be  here/ 
The  horror  with  which  the  awful  tones  of  that  voice  filled 
John  Hardoak  awoke  him.  He  found  himself  bathed  in 
perspiration,  and  was  unable  to  shake  off  the  serious  impres- 
sion which  had  thus  been  made  upon  him.  Hia  mind  was 
deeply  distressed ;  his  sins  stared  him  in  the  face ;  and  now, 
like  many  others,  John  strove  to  mend  his  own  heart,  and 
set  himself  to  work  to  recommend  himself  to  God's  notice  by 
a  reformation  in  his  dissolute  life.  He  tried  to  make  himseu 
a  more  respectable  sort  of  personage  for  God  to  deal  with, 
hoping  thus  to  attain  the  salvation  of  his  soid.  But  he  tried 
in  vain.  Just  at  this  crisis,  too,  he  remembered  the  unsettled 
lodging  bill  at  BLamburg ;  and  as  he  saw  no  prospect  of  pay- 
ing that  score,  he  felt  that  salvation  by  the  aeeds  of  the  law, 
which  says,  among  other  things, '  Thou  shalt  not  steal,'  was 
to  him  an  everlasting  impossibility.  It  was  this  particular 
precept,  'Thou  shalt  not  steal,'  which  smote  John's  self- 
righteousness,  and  compelled  him  to  return  to  One  '  who  is 
the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness '  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth.  While  in  this  state  of  mind,  John  liegan  to  attend 
a  place  of  worship— a  thing  which  he  had  not  done  from  his 
boyhood.  He  was  as  ignorant  as  a  heathen.  The  first  time 
he  went  to  the  house  of  God  he  fell  asl^p,  and  he  dreamed 
he  was  in  a  public-house,  and  awoke  himself  bv  hitting  his 
hand  a  tremendous  blow  against  the  pew  ia  ^nt  of  him. 
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it  raising  a  pot  of  beer,  as  he  thought,  to  hia  mouth. 
Iiod  had  mercy  upon  the  poor  reprobate  mariner,  and 
jht  him  at  last  to  rejoice  in  tlie  blood  which  cleanseth 

all  sill.     He  joined  the  church  at  S ,  and  was  then 

ved  to  M ,  where  he  became  a  deacon ;  and  it  was 

,  in  his  old  ago,  that  my  acquaintance  with  him  began. 
fas  a  fast  friend  of  myself  and  of  the  Master  whom  wo 

sci-ved.  He  woiild  not  forsake  a  fellow-worker  in  a 
1.    In  all  weathers  he  stood  by  those  whom  he  believed 

worthy  of  his  confidence,  fie  was  a  striking  illustra- 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Grod  in  the  communication  of  His 
;.  I  scarcely  ever  looked  upon  him  without  thinking  of 
olemn  woras  of  the  God-man, '  I  thank  Thee,  0  Father, 

of  heaven  and  earth,  because  Thou  hast  hid  these 
•^  from  tlic  wise  and  pi-udent,  and  hast  revealed  them 

babes ;  even  so.  Father;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  Thy 
,' " — Flfiniii(fs  Remarkable  Conversions. 
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said, "  Poor  things,  my  heart  is  sore  for  you  and  your  father  !'* 
What  follows  is  so  affecting  that  our  old  friend  must  tell  it 
himself.  "  I  had  been  all  day  in  the  public-house,  and  at 
night,  when  I  came  home,  my  wife,  as  usual,  was  reading  a 
chapter  to  the  children.  When  she  was  so  engaged,  I  went 
in  slipping  like  a  condemned  criminal.  The  portion  of 
Scripture  read  was  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew's 
gospel,  in  which  these  words  occur, '  When  the  Son  of  man 
shall  come  in  His  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  Him,  then 
shall  He  sit  upon  the  throne  of  His  glory :  and  before  Him 
shall  be  gathered  all  nations ;  and  He  shall  separate  them 
one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the 
goats ;  and  He  shall  set  the  sheep  on  His  right  hand,  but 
the  goats  on  the  left.*  Our  youngest  boy,  then  about  four 
years  old,  was  lying  with  his  head  on  his  mother's  lap,  and 
just  when  she  had  read  those  awful  words,  he  looked  up 
earnestly  in  her  face,  and  asked, '  Will  father  be  a  goat  then, 
mother  ?  *  This  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  earnest, 
innocent  look  of  the  child,  the  bewilderment  of  the  poor 
mother,  and,  above  all,  the  question  itself,  smote  me  to  the 
heart's  core.  I  spent  a  sleepless,  awfully  miserable  night, 
wishing  rather  to  die  than  live  such  a  life.  I  was  ashamed 
to  go  to  church  on  the  following  Sunday.  I  stopped  at 
home,  and  read  the  *  Six  Sermons  on  Intemperance '  by 
Beecher,  which  had  found  their  way  into  the  house,  but  how 
I  never  knew.  But  so  it  was  that  when  looking  about  the 
house  for  some  suitable  book  to  read  on  Sabbath,  I  laid  my 
hands  on  them,  and  they  seemed  as  if  written  and  printed 
and  sent  there  for  me  alone.  I  was  now  decided ;  my  reso- 
lution was  taken,  as  it  had  never  been  before.  All  the 
men  on  earth  could  not  tempt  me  to  drink — clear  or  brown, 
thick  or  thin."  This  affecting  incident  was,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  the  turning-point  in  the  poor  inebriate's  life.  Grod 
has  many  avenues  through  which  He  can  reach  the  heart  of 
man,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  He  can 
ordain  strength,  and  still  the  enemy  and  the  avenger. 
Stirling  says  that  he  never  knew  how  Beecher's  sermons 
were  brought  into  the  house.  They  were  left  three  months 
before  by  his  faithful  minister,  who  was  ever  watchful  for 
an  opportunity  of  reaching  his  conscience  and  his  heart ; 
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and  tlinse  prayera  were  at  last  answered,  and  his  labours  of 
Inve  rowardej  in  saving  a  soul  from  death,  and  hiding  a 
multitude  of  sins.  On  that  memorable  Sabbath,  when  the 
dninkard  was  ashamed  to  appear  in  the  house  of  God,  hia 
truly  noble  wife,  ever  watchful  over  him,  saw  that  a  pre- 
cious opportunity  had  come,  and  with  earnest  prayer  to  the 
Almighty,  and  with  feelings  trembling  between  hope  and 
despair,  she  laid  the  aix  memorable  sermons  in  a  plaee  where 
he  could  not  but  find  them,  and  quietly  left  results  with 
Him  who  turns  the  darkness  into  light,  and  the  night  of 
weei>ing  into  a  morning  without  clouds. —  "WoXlace's  The 
Gloaming  of  Life;  a  Memoir  of  Jmnea  Stirling. 
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XI. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PROVIDENCE. 
THE  FINGER   OF  GOD. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 

"Nothing  was  more  remarkable,"  says  the  biographer  of 
Mr.  Newton,  "  than  his  constant  habit  of  regarding  the  hand 
of  God  in  every  event,  however  trivial  it  might  appear  to 
others.  On  every  occasion,  in  the  concerns  of  every  hour, 
in  matters  public  or  private,  like  Enoch,  he  '  walked  with 
God.'  Take  a  single  instance  of  his  state  of  mind  in  this 
respect.  In  walking  to  his  church  he  woidd  say, '  The  way 
of  man  is  not  in  himself,  nor  can  he  conceive  what  belongs 
to  a  single  step.  When  I  get  to  St.  Mary's  Woolnoth,  it 
seems  the  same  whether  I  turn  down  Lothbury  or  go  through 
the  Old  Jewry ;  but  the  going  through  one  street,  and  not 
another,  may  produce  eflFects  of  lasting  consequence.  A  man 
cut  down  my  hammock  in  sport,  but  had  he  cut  it  down 
half  an  hour  later  I  had  not  been  here,  as  the  exchange  of 
crew  was  then  making.  A  man  made  a  smoke  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  at  the  same  time  a  ship  passed,  which  was  thereby 
brought  to,  and  afterwards  brought  me  to  England/" — 
Bagky's  Family  Biblical  Instructor, 


JOHN  NEWTON  AS  A  SAILOR. 

In  a  few  months  the  returning  season  called  him  abroad 
again,  and  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  a  new  ship,  July, 
1752.  "  I  never  knew,"  says  he,  "  sweeter  or  more  n^uent 
hours  of  Divine  communion  than  in  my  last  two  voyages  to 
Guinea,  when  I  was  either  almost  secluded  from  society  oil 
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shiptioard,  or  when  on  shore  among  the  natives.  I  have 
wandered  through  the  wotida,  rejecting  on  the  singular  good- 
ness of  the  Lord  to  me,  in  a  placo  where  perhaps  there  was 
not  a  pci-aon  who  knew  rae  for  some  thousand  miles  round. 
Many  a  timt;,  upon  these  occasions,  I  have  restored  the 
lieaiitiful  lines  of  Pronertius  to  the  right  owner,— lines  fiill 
of  blasphemy  and  madness  when  addressed  to  creature,  but 
full  of  comfort  and  propriety  in  the  month  of  a  believer  :— 

Sic  ego  dt'sortis  possira  ben^  vivere  syiyis. 
Qua  nulla  humano  all  via  luta  pode ; 
Tu  milii  curonun  requien,  in  nocte  Tel  artrft 
Lumen,  ct  in  solis  tu  milii  turba  locia. 

PAIUPlIItASED. 
In  desert  ■woods  with  Thee,  my  God, 
TVhcre  human  foolsttpa  nover  trod. 

How  happy  could  I  be! 
Thou  my  repose  from  carp,  my  light 
Amidst  the  darkapss  of  the  night, 

In  M.litudo  my  company. 


John  NewtorCs  Dream.  323 


SPECIAL  PROVIDENCE.-^OHN  NEWTON. 

On  finishing  their  trade,  and  being  about  to  sail  to  the  West 
Indies,  the  only  service  Mr.  Newton  had  to  perform  in  the 
boat  was  to  assist  in  bringing  the  wood  and  water  from  the 
shore.  They  were  then  at  Rio  Cestors.  He  used  to  go  into 
the  river  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  sea-breeze,  to  pri^cure 
his  lading  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  return  on  board  in  the 
morning  with  the  land-wind.  Several  of  these  little  voyaged 
he  had  made ;  but  the  boat  was  growing  old,  and  almost  unfit 
for  use ;  this  service,  likewise,  was  almost  completed.  One 
day,  having  dined  on  board,  he  was  preparing  to  return 
to  the  river  as  formerly ;  he  had  taken  leave  of  the  captain, 
received  his  orders,  was  already  in  the  boat,  and  just  going 
to  put  oflF;  in  that  instant  the  captain  came  up  from  the 
cabin  and  called  him  on  board  again.  Mr.  Newton  went,  ex- 
pecting further  orders,  but  the  captain  said  he  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  that  Mr.  Newon  should  remain  that  day  in  the 
ship,  and  accordingly  ordered  another  man  to  go  in  his  room. 
Mr.  Newton  was  surprised  at  this,  as  the  boat  had  never  been 
sent  away  without  him  before.  He  asked  the  captain  the 
reason  of  his  resolution,  but  none  was  assigned  except  as 
above,  that  so  he  would  have  it.  The  boat,  therefore,  went 
without  Mr.  Newton,  but  returned  no  more ;  it  sunk  that  night 
in  the  river ;  and  the  person  who  supplied  Mr.  Newton's 
place  was  drowned !  Mr.  Newton  was  much  struck  when 
news  of  the  event  was  received  next  morning.  The  captain 
himself,  though  quite  a  stranger  to  religion,  even  to  the 
denying  a  particular  Providence,  could  not  help  being 
affected;  but  declared  that  he  had  no  other  reason  for 
countermanding  Mr.  Newton  at  that  time,  but  that  it  came 
suddenly  into  his  mind  to  detain  him. — CeciVa  Life  and 
Works  of  the  Rev,  John  Newton. 


JOBN  NEWTON S  DREAM, 

In  his  voyage,  being  a  common  sailor,  and  exposed  to  the 
company  of  his  comrades,  he  began  to  relax  from  the  so- 
briety which  he  had  preserved,  in  some  degree,  for  more 
than  two  years.    Sometimes^  pierced  with  convictions,  he 
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made  a  few  faint  effort.s,  as  formerly,  to  stop;  and  thotigh 
not  yet  absolutJily  jirofligate,  he  was  making  large  strides 
towards  a  total  apostacy  fi'om  God.  At  length  he  received 
a  i-emarkablo  check  by  a  dream,  whicli  made  a  very  strong, 
though  not  abiding,  impression  upon  his  mind.  I  shall  re- 
late this  dream  in  his  own  words,  referring  to  the  narrative 
those  who  wish  to  know  hia  opinion  of  dreams,  and  hia 
apiilieation  of  this  one  in  particular  to  his  own  circum- 
stances. "  The  scene  presented  to  my  imagination  was  tlio 
harbour  of  Venice,  where  we  had  lately  been.  I  thought  it 
was  night,  and  my  watch  ui)on  the  deck ;  and  that,  as  I  was 
walking  to  and  fro  by  myself,  a  person  came  to  me  (I  do  not 
remember  from  whence)  and  brought  me  a  ring,  with  an  ox- 
press  charge  to  keep  it  carefully,  assuring  me  that  while  I 
jjreserved  that  ring  I  slioulii  be  happy  and  sncces.sful ;  but 
if  I  lost  or  parted  with  it,  I  must  expect  nothing  but  trouble 
and  miseiy.  I  accepted  the  present  and  the  terms  willingly, 
not  in  the  least  doubting  my  own  care  to  preserve  it,  and 
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was  in  a  great  agony,  so  that  it  was  surprising  I  did  not 
then  awake  ;  but  my  dream  continued,  and  when  I  thought 
myself  upon  the  point  of  a  constrained  departure,  and  stood 
self-condemned,  without  plea  or  hope,  suddenly,  either  a 
third  person,  or  the  same  who  brought  the  ring  at  first,  I 
am  not  certain  which,  came  to  me,  and  demanded  the  cause 
of  my  grief.  I  told  him  the  plain  case,  confessing  that  I 
had  ruined  myself  wilfully,  and  deserved  no  pity.  He 
blamed  my  rashness,  and  asked  if  I  should  be  wiser,  sup- 
posing I  had  my  ring  again.  I  could  hardly  answer  to  this> 
for  I  thought  it  was  gone  beyond  recall.  I  believe,  indeed, 
that  I  had  no  time  to  answer,  before  I  saw  this  unexpected 
friend  go  down  under  the  water,  just  in  the  spot  where  I 
had  dropped  it,  and  he  soon  returned,  bringing  the  ring  with 
him.  The  moment  he  came  on  board,  the  flames  in  the  moun- 
tains were  extinguished,  and  my  seducer  left  me.  Thus  was 
'  the  prey  taken  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty,  and  the  lawful 
captive  delivered.'  My  fears  were  at  an  end,  and  with  joy 
and  gratitude  I  approached  my  kind  deliverer  to  receive 
the  ring  again ;  but  he  refused  to  return  it,  and  spoke  to  this 
effect :  *  If  you  should  be  entrusted  with  this  ring  again, 
you  would  very  soon  bring  yourself  into  the  same  distress ; 
you  are  not  able  to  keep  it,  but  I  will  preserve  it  for  you, 
and  whenever  it  is  needful  will  produce  it  in  your  behalf.' 
Upon  this  I  awoke,  in  a  state  of  mind  not  to  be  described. 
I  could  hardly  eat,  or  sleep,  or  transact  my  necessary  busi- 
ness, for  two  or  three  days ;  but  the  impression  soon  wore  oflf, 
and  in  a  little  time  I  totally  forgot  it ;  and  I  think  it  hardly 
occurred  to  my  mind  again  tiU  several  years  afterwards." — 
CeciVs  Life  and  Works  of  tlie  Rev,  John  Newton. 


COLUMBUS. 


A  VERT  extraordinary  circumstance  is  related  by  Columbus, 
of  himself,  in  writing  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain. 
Some  of  his  biographers  suppose  that  it  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  a  reference  to  a  diseased  imagination,  and  others  to  a 
sort  of  charlatanism  which  did  not  hesitate  to  fabricate  false- 
hoods, or  to  embellish  facts,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  its  do- 
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Bir6<l  objects.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  ia  the 
slightest  foundation  for  either  of  these  aasiunptiona.  There 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  to  doubt  the  genuiuencas — the  full 
and  unmingled  veracity  of  the  narrator ;  and  the  ascription 
of  mancBuvring  duplicity  and  mendacious  invention  which 
80  many  historical  sceptics  arc  fond  of  atHiining  relative  to 
some  of  the  noblest  cnaractei^  who  have  ever  appeared  in 
our  world,  must  be  considered  as  constituting  what  Wash- 
ington Irving  calls  "a  meddlesome  spirit  which,  in  the  goi-b 
of  learned  research,  goes  prying  about  the  traces  of  history, 
casting  down  its  monumentfi,  and  majTiug  and  mutilating 
itfi  fairest  trophies."  Columbus,  at  the  time  when  he  penned 
his  communication,  was  agitated  by  the  most  overwhelming 
anxieties  relative  to  his  ^-and  expedition.  "  Weary  and 
sighing,"  he  said,  "  I  fell  mto  a  slumber,  when  I  heard  a 
piteous  voice  saying  to  me, '  0  fool,  and  slow  to  believe  and 
sen'C  thy  God,  the  God  of  all !  What  did  He  more  for  Moses, 
or  for  His  servant  David  ?     From  the  time  tiiat  thou  wert 
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toils  and  perils  thou  hast  endured  in  serving  others/  I 
heard  all  this,"  continues  Columbus,  "as  one  almost  dead, 
and  had  no  power  to  reply  to  words  so  true,  except  to  weep 
for  my  errors.  Whatever  it  was  that  spake  to  me,  finished 
by  saying,  'Fear  not — confide;  for  these  tribulations  are 
written  in  marble,  and  not  without  cause/  "  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  or  mode  of  this  strange  interposition, 
no  man  ever  existed  who  had  more  reason  than  Columbus 
to  seek  consolation,  not  in  the  creature,  but  the  Creator ; 
not  in  the  kindness  of  man,  but  in  the  faithfulness  of  God. 
He  lived  persecuted  and  maligned,  in  spite  of  his  eminent 
services ;  and  he  died  one  of  the  ten  thousand  victims  who 
have  been  immolated  by  the  ingratitude  of  princes. — Pmvir- 
dence  of  God  Illustrated, 


A    WAR    SCENE. 

At  the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  being  then  a  young  midship- 
man on  board  H.M/s  ship  Valiant,  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  an  object  that  I  saw  three  or  four  days  after 
the  terrific  bombardment  of  that  devoted  place.  For  several 
nights  previous  to  the  surrender  of  Copenhagen,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  was  ushered  in  with  a  tremendous  roar  of 
guns  and  mortars,  accompanied  by  the  whizzing  of  those  de- 
structive and  burning  engines  of  warfare,  Congreve's  Rockets. 
The  dreadful  effects  of  this  destructive  warfare  were  made 
visible  by  the  brilliant  lights  in  the  city.  Soon  did  the 
blazing  houses  and  burning  cottages  of  the  labourers  illu- 
minate the  heavens.  The  wide-spreading  flames,  reflected 
on  the  water,  showed  a  forest  of  ships,  all  assembled  round 
the  city  for  its  destruction.  When  the  bombardment  had 
commenced,  and  every  woman  and  child  fled  from  the  de- 
structive shell,  shot,  and  rocket,  and  from  the  falling  and 
burning  houses,  a  little  child  was  seen  running  across  the 
street  for  shelter — it  knew  not  where — ^when  a  rocket,  flying 
through  the  street,  killed  on  its  way  the  poor  innocent.  Oh, 
Britain !  queen  of  nations,  mother  of  such  manly  sons,  are 
these  thy  works  ?  After  several  of  these  horrific  nights,  the 
Danes  gave  up  their  arsenal  and  all  it  contained  to  the  Eng« 
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lish.  Some  days  after,  walking  among  the  ruins,  consisting 
of  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  houses  of  the  rich  manufactories, 
lofty  steeples,  humble  meeting-houses,  in  the  midst  of  this 
broad  fiela  of  desolation,  stood  one  house — all  around  it  was 
a  burnt  mass, — ^this  stood  alone,  untouched  by  the  fire,  a 
monument  of  mercy.  "  Whose  house  is  that  ? "  I  asked. 
"  That,"  said  the  interpreter,  "  belongs  to  and  is  occupied  by 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Frienot :  he  would  not  leave 
the  house,  but  remained,  in  prayer  with  his  family  during 
the  bombardment."  "  Surely,  *  thought  I,  "  the  hairs  of  thy 
head  were  numbered.  He  has  been  a  shield  to  thee  in  battle, 
a  wall  of  fire  around  thee ;  a  bright  and  shining  witness  of 
that  care  our  Lord  and  Saviour  has  over  those  who  follow 
peace.  '  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God.'  Tis  the  example  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace ;  and  all  who  follow  Him  need  not,  and  will  not,  fear 
the  puny  arm  of  man.  It  will  be  well  with  the  righteous 
in  those  times." — Lieutenant  J,  W,  H,  Haiuiley, 


THE  ICEBERO. 

Soke  years  since  a  vessel  lay  becalmed  on  a  smooth  sea  in 
the  vicinity  of  an  iceberg.  In  full  view  the  mountain  mass 
of  fix)zen  splendour  rose  before  the  passengers  of  the  vessel, 
its  towers  and  pinnacles  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  and  clothed 
in  the  enchanting  and  varied  colours  of  the  rainbow.  A 
party  on  board  the  vessel  resolved  to  climb  the  steep  sides 
of  the  iceberg,  and  spend  the  day  in  a  picnic  on  the  summit. 
The  novelty  and  attraction  of  the  hazardous  enterprise 
blinded  them  to  its  danger,  and  the v  left  the  vessel,  ascended 
the  steep  mountain  of  ice,  spread  their  table  on  the  summit, 
and  enjoyed  their  dance  of  pleasure  on  the  surface  of  the 
fix)sty  marble.  Nothing  disturbed  their  security,  or  marred 
their  enjoyment.  Their  sport  was  finished,  and  they  made 
their  wav  down  to  the  water-level  and  embarked.  But 
scarcely  nad  they  reached  a  safe  distance  before  the  loud 
crash  of  the  crumbling  mass  was  heard.  The  scene  of  their 
gaiety  was  covered  with  the  huge  fragments  of  the  falling 
pinnacles,  and  the  giant  iceberg  rolled  over  with  a  shock  that 
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sent  a  thrill  of  awe  and  terror  to  the  breast  of  every  spec- 
tator. Not  one  of  that  gay  party  could  ever  be  induced  to 
try  that  rash  experiment  again.  But  what  is  this  world, 
with  all  its  brilliancy,  with  all  its  hopes  and  alluring  plea- 
sures, but  a  glittering  iceberg,  melting  slowly  away  ?  Its 
false  splendour,  enchanting  to  the  eye,  dissolves;  and  as 
drop  after  drop  trickles  down  its  sides,  or  steals  unseen 
through  its  hidden  pores,  its  very  foundations  are  under- 
mined, and  the  steady  decay  prepares  for  a  sudden  catas- 
trophe. Such  is  the  world  to  many  who  dance  over  its 
surface,  and  in  a  false  security  forget  the  treacherous  footing 
on  which  they  stand.  But  can  any  one  who  knows  what  it 
is  avoid  feeling  that  every  moment  is  pregnant  with  danger, 
and  that  the  final  catastrophe  is  hastening  on  ? — American 
National  Preacher, 


A   MIRACULOUS  ESCAPE, 

At  Hucklow,  in  the  winter  of  1815,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Frost,  who  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  mines,  had  a  miracu- 
lous escape  from  a  very  perilous  situation,  in  which  he  was 
involved  by  the  falling  in  of  the  earth  where  he  was  at  work. 
His  voice  was  heard  from  beneath  the  ground  in  which  he 
was  entombed,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  his  head  and 
body  were  unhurt,  the  principal  weight  having  fallen  upon 
and  bruised  his  legs  and  thighs.  Great  care  was  required 
to  accomplish  his  release,  and  some  of  the  more  experienced 
miners  were  employed.  A  mass  of  earth  was  strangely  and 
almost  miraculously  suspended  over  his  head,  where  it  hung 
like  an  avalanche,  ready  at  the  slightest  touch  to  crush  him 
to  pieces  at  its  fall.  The  miners,  aware  that  his  situation 
was  one  of  infinite  peril,  durst  not  attempt  the  attainment 
of  their  object  by  the  most  direct  and  expeditious  means; 
slower  operations  were,  in  their  opinion,  essential,  even 
though  they  dreaded  the  consequences  that  might  attend 
their  more  protracted  efforts.  Had  that  impetuosity  of  feel- 
ing which,  however  honourable  to  our  nature,  sometimes 
defeats  its  most  benevolent  purposes,  been  alone  consulted 
on  this  occasion,  the  poor  man  must  inevitably  have  perished. 
They  therefore  proceeded  with  great  caution  and  the  most 


haiiLl.alhiycil  Ins  thirst,  wliicli  L.tlionvi.s(;  woukl  pru 
Im'i-i.iiil-  oxivssivu.  TliiH  t'urtunati!  owuiTt'itc-e  no 
triliiitL-d  to  the  prciSLTVation  ol'  his  existence. 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  his  strong  religious  fe< 
plied  liim  with  fortitude.  Neither  pain  nor  ap 
destroyed  his  composure,  and  he  employed  many  o: 
of  his  premature  interment  in  sin^ng  those  p 
hymns  with  which  he  was  previously  acquainte 
other  cu-cumstances  tim  man  would  liave  been 
Hhvdes'e  Peak  Scenery  of  Berbyahin. 


A  MEMARKASLE  JUDGMEXT  UPON  A  A. 
Mr.  John  Welsh,  a  Scutch  minister  in  the  las 
was  itivited  to  sup  one  night  with  a  nohleman  ' 
were  several  gentlemen,  and  amougsl  ihem  a  pop 
Mr.  Welsh  laboured  to  enteilain  tlie  company  wit 
discourse,  which  all  attended  to  saving  the  you 
who  with  laughter  and  derision  sought  to  silence  1; 
supper,  the  guests  sitting  still,  this  youth  stood 
lower  iiud  of  the  table,  and  whikt  Mr.  Welsh  prt 
gracious  ihscourse,  the  youth  got  so  insolent  tlia' 
finger  lie  pointed  at  him  and  made  wiy  mouths,  w 
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you  go  home."  All  were  astonished,  waiting  with  fear  to 
see  the  issue ;  and  while  all  others  feared  for  themselves, 
except  the  insolent  youth,  he  fell  down  dead  among  them. 
— TregorthaJs  Bank  of  Faith. 


AN  IF. 


During  the  time  that  Charles  Wesley  was  under  the  care  of 
his  brother  at  Westminster,  a  gentleman  of  the  same  family 
name,  and  of  considerable  respectability  and  opulence,  wrote 
to  Charles  s  father,  and  inquired  if  he  had  a  son  of  that 
Christian  name ;  because  if  he  had,  it  was  his  intention  to 
make  him  his  heir.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the 
accounts  of  Charles  Wesley  at  school  were,  by  this  unknown 
person,  regularly  discharged.  The  incognito,  after  the  lapse 
of  some  time,  called  upon  his  protege  and  inquired  if  he 
was  willing  to  accompany  him  to  Ireland.  Charles  wrote 
to  request  the  opinion  of  his  father,  who  left  it  to  his  own 
decision.  The  consequence,  however,  ultimately  was  that 
Charles  Wesley  remained  in  England.  Had  he  gone  to  Ire- 
land, the  consequences  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  for  the 
person  who  inherited  the  property  intended  for  him,  and 
who  took  the  name  of  Wesley,  or  Wellesley,  was  the  first 
Earl  of  Momington,  grandfather  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  What  an  extraordinary 
interposition  of  Providence  was  this !  "  Had  Charles  Wes- 
ley," says  one  of  the  biographers  of  his  brother,  "  made  a 
different  choice,  there  might  have  been  no  Methodists,  the 
British  Empire  in  India  might  still  have  been  menaced  from 
Seringapatam,  and  the  undisputed  tyrant  of  Europe  might 
at  this  time  have  insulted  and  endangered  us  on  our  own 
shores." — Providence  of  God  Illustrated. 


CURIOUS  CIRCUMSTANCE  RECORDED  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

The  mother  of  this  monarch  had  been  almost  eighteen  years 
married  before  she  gave  an  heir  to  the  crown ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  had  attained  an  age  when  no  Spanish  princess 
had  ever  been  known  before  to  bring  forth  a  child.    From 
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this  circumstance  it  was  that  his  flatterers  called  him  ZHcu 
Donn/,  or  Sent  by  God,  as  if  the  Almighty  had  miraculously 
imparted  a  fecundity  to  the  queeo  which  she  had  never  before 
possessed,  or  restored  it  after  it  had  been  lost  through  age. 
The  circumstances,  however,  attending  the   liirth  of   this 

Erince,  although  not  miraculous,  were  certainly  ainmlar. 
ouia  XIII.  had  for  some  years  ceased  to  cohabit  with  the 
queen,  who  kept  her  court  at  Paris,  while  the  king  resided 
at  St.  Germain.  His  Majesty  happening  to  be  one  day  in 
the  capital  on  public  business,  just  as  he  wa3  about  to  return 
to  St.  Germain,  it  began  to  rain,  and  continued  to  pour  down 
a  torrent  during  the  whole  evening.  The  king,  unwilling 
to  set  out  during  the  tempest,  expressed  a  wish  to  sleep 
at  the  Louvre,  providing  the  royal  apartments  had  been 
sufficiently  aired.  On  this,  one  of  the  courtiers  suggested 
that  tlio  (juecn's  apartment  would  expose  him  to  no  danger 
whatever.  From  this  hint  he  sent  a  message  to  Her  Majesty 
that  he  would  bo  obliged  to  her  for  a  share  of  her  bed  that 
night.     The  consequence  was  that,  nine  months  after,  to 
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helm  from  the  man,  and  putting  it  a-lee,  a  cry  came  from 
the  bows  of  "  Breakers  ahead  !'*  He  strained  his  eyes,  and, 
though  he  saw  nothing  through  the  enveloping  mist,  could 
distinctly  hear  the  sound  of  the  surf  on  the  shore.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him ;  there  was  a  dead  silence,  which  he  wbs 
enabled  in  another  moment  to  break  by  saying,  "  All's  right, 
the  ship's  about."  A  few  minutes  more  and  the  vessel 
would  have  struck,  and  in  all  probability  have  become  a 
total  wreck.  In  relating  this  circumstance,  Captain  March 
always  devoutly  acknowledged  the  providence  of  Gk)d  which 
interposed  in  so  marvellous  a  way  to  arouse  him  at  that 
critical  moment  when  many  lives  and  much  property  were 
in  jeopardy. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  owing  to  tariff  changes  and  the 
absorption  of  capital  occasioned  by  the  railway  mania,  he 
found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  charters  for  his  vessels. 
Whilst  at  Liverpool  in  search  of  freight,  a  circumstance  he 
deemed  a  providence,  but  which  many  would  have  called  a 
chance,  brought  about  the  object  of  his  quest.  The  simple 
incident,  illustrative  of  his  faith  in  God's  fatherly  care,  runs 
thus : — 

"  Not  being  able  to  hear  of  any  suitable  employment  for 
two  of  the  ships,  I  had  given  it  up  in  despair,  and  was  about 
to  leave,  when  being  somewhat  perplexed  owing  to  the  rigger 
having  got  the  topgallant  masts  and  yards  up  on  one  of 
the  vessels  as  she  lay  in  the  graving-Kiock,  which  was  a 
breach  of  the  regulations,  I  went  to  the  harbour-master  to 
obtain  leave  for  them  to  remain,  as  the  ship  was  ready  for 
sea.  This  being  refused,  I  went  in  search  of  the  rigger,  and 
on  passing  through  the  Exchange,  a  gentleman  who  was 
crossing  mistook  me  for  another  shipowner,  and,  stopping, 
began  to  ask  me  questions  about  my  vessels.  Having  cor- 
rected his  mistake,  I  told  him  that  I  had  a  ship  here  not 
yet  chartered.  *  WiU  you  take  six  pounds  (per  Petersburg 
standard  hundred)  for  deals  from  Quebec  to  London  ? '  he 
asked.  I  said,  *  Who  are  the  parties  ? '  He  named  the  firm, 
and  said  he  would  conduct  me  to  them.  As  I  went  I 
thought,  '  Surely  this  is  like  the  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of 
water  whom  the  disciples  were  told  to  follow.'  I  must  here 
remark  that,  two  or  three  days  previous  to  this,  I  felt  a 
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great  weight  of  earthly  care  upon  my  mind ;  and  having 
slept  but  little  during  the  night,  I  rose  early  with  a  deter- 
mination to  cast  myself  more  fully  on  God,  and  having  read 
the  25th  Psalm,  fell  on  my  knees  and  turned  it  into  prayer. 
I  rose  with  my  heart  and  countenance  no  more  sad.  I  knew 
that  the  very  hairs  of  my  head  were  all  numbered,  and  that 
God  would  direct  me." 

The  ship  was  chartered  to  his  satisfaction.  The  next  year 
intelligence  reached  him  that  the  Cambria  was  waterlogged 
and  abandoned,  the  captain  and  three  of  the  crew  having 
been  washed  overboard.  Never  expecting  to  hear  of  the 
vessel  again,  he  reckoned  uphis  loss,  acknowledging  God's 
right  to  take  away  what  He  had  given. — Mevioriah  of 
cKarlea  March,  Commander  RJf. 


A  HORRIBLE  SNAKE  STORY. 
A  RECENT  traveller  gives  the  following  as  one  of  his  expe- 
riences of  foreign  enjoyments.  He  had  gone  to  sleep  in  his 
Indian  tent,  and  continues,  "  I  might  have  slept  for  four  or 
five  hours,  and  a  dreamless  and  satisfying  sleep  it  was ;  but 
certain  it  is — ^let  sciolists  say  what  they  will,  and  sceptics 
throw  doubts  by  handfuls  on  the  assertions  of  metaphy- 
sicians— that  before  I  awoke,  and  in  my  dreamless  slumber, 
I  had  a  visible  perception  of  danger — a  helpless  cognizance 
of  being  bed-fellowed  by  peril — ^a  consciousness  of  the  hover- 
ing presence  of  death. 

*'  How  to  describe  my  feelings  I  know  not ;  but  as  we  have 
all  read  and  heard  that  if  the  eyes  of  a  watcher  are  steadily 
fixed  on  the  countenance  of  a  sleeper  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  the  slumberer  will  be  sure  to  start  up,  wakened 
by  the  mysterious  magnetism  of  a  recondite  principle 
01  vision;  so  was  it  that,  with  shut  eyes  and  drowsed-up 
senses,  an  inward  ability  was  conferred  upon  me  to  detect 
the  liviE^  presence  of  danger  near  me — to  see,  though  blind, 
the  fomuess  shape  of  a  mysterious  horror  crouching  beside 
me ;  and,  as  if  the  peril  that  was  my  night-mate  was  of  a 
nature  to  be  quickened  into  activity  by  any  motion  on  my 
part,  I  felt  in  my  very  stupor  the  critical  necessity  of  lying 
quite  still ;  so  that,  when  I  at  last  awoke,  and  felt  that  as  I 
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lay  with  my  lace  towards  the  roof  there  was  a  thick,  heavy, 
cold,  creeping  thing  upon  my  chest,  I  stirred  not,  nor  uttered 
a  word  of  panic.  Danger  and  fear  may  occasionally  dull  the 
senses  and  paralyze  the  faculties,  but  they  generally  sharpen 
both ;  and  ere  I  could  twice  wink  my  eyes,  I  was  broad 
awake,  and  aware  that,  coiling  and  coiling  itself  up  into  a 
circle  of  twists,  a  huge  serpent  was  on  my  chest.  When  I 
tell  you  that  the  Tjvhole  of  my  breast,  and  even  the  pit  of  my 
stomach,  were  covered  with  the  cold  scaly  proportions  of  the 
reptile,  you  must  own  that  it  must  have  been  one  of  con- 
siderable size. 

"  What  my  thoughts  were — so  made  up  of  abhorrence, 
dread,  and  the  expectation,  nay,  assurance  of  speedy  death 
that  must  follow  any  movement  on  my  part — I  never  can 
tell  in  language  sufficiently  vivid  to  convey  their  full  force. 
It  was  evident  the  loathsome  creature  had  at  length  settled 
itself  to  sleep,  and  I  felt  that,  attracted  by  my  breath,  it  had 
now  approached  the  upper  part  of  my  throat.  It  became 
quite  still,  and  its  weighty  pressure — its  clammy  chilness 
at  first  becoming  gradually  (so  it  seemed  to  me)  of  a  burn- 
ing heat — and  the  odious  indescribable  odour  which  was 
eimaled  from  its  body,  and  prevaded  the  whole  air,  so  over- 
whelmed me,  that  it  was  only  by  a  fierce  struggling  that  I 
prevented  myself  jfrom  shrieking.  As  it  was,  a  cold  sweat 
burst  from  every  pore — I  could  hear  the  beating  of  my 
heart — and  I  felt,  to  my  dismay,  that  the  palsy  of  terror 
had  begun  to  agitate  my  limbs.  *  It  will  awake,'  thought  I, 
and  then  all  is  over.* 

"  At  that  juncture  something — it  might  be  a  wall  lizard,  or 
a  large  beetle — fell  from  the  ceiling  right  upon  my  left  arm, 
which  lay  stretched  beside  me.  The  snake  uncoiling  its 
head,  raised  it  with  a  low  hiss,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
I  saw  the  hood,  the  fearful  crest  glittering  in  the  faint  sun- 
shine— it  was  a  cobra  di  capello, 

"Shutting  my  eyes  to  exclude  the  dreadful  spectacle,  I 
lay  almost  fainting,  until  a^in  all  was  quiet.  Had  its  fiery 
glances  met  mine,  all  would  have  been  over ;  but  apparently 
it  was  once  more  asleep,  and  presently  I  heard  the  Lascar 
moving  about,  undoing  the  fastenings  of  the  tent  and  striking 
a  light.    A  sudden  thought  struck  me^  and  with  an  impxdse 
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I  could  then  ascribe  to  nothing  short  of  desperation,  though 
its  effects  were  so  providential,  I  uttered  in  a  loud,  sepul- 
chral tone, '  Kulassi !'  (Lascar.) 

" '  Sahib  r  was  the  instantaneous  response,  and  my  heart 
beat  quicker  at  the  success  of  my  attempt.  I  lay  still  again, 
for  the  reptile,  evidently  roused,  made  a  movement,  and  its 
head,  as  I  suppose,  fell  on  my  naked  arm.  O  God !  the  agony 
of  that  moment^  when  suppressed  tremor  almost  gave  way  to 
madness! 

"  I  debated  with  myself  whether  I  should  again  endeavour 
to  attract  ,the  attention  of  the  kulassi,  or  remain  perfectly 
quiet :  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  either  start  up 
at  once  and  shake  the  hideous  burthen  from  me.  But  the 
latter  suggestion  was  at  once  abandoned  by  the  assurance  I 
felt  that  it  would  prove  fatal :  impeded  by  the  heavy  coils 
of  the  creature,  weak  and  nerveless  from  the  excitement,  I 
could  not  escape  its  fangs.  Again,  therefore,  I  spoke  in  the 
hollow  but  distinct  accents  which  arise  from  the  throat  when 
the  speaker  is  afraid  to  move  a  muscle, — ^Kulassi,  chiargh!' 
(Lascar,  a  lantern.) 

"Again  the  cobra  moved,  and  a^in,  thank  God,  the 
ready  Lascar  replied, '  Lata  houn,  Scuiib'  (1  am  bringing  it, 
sir). 

"  There  was  then  a  sound  of  clanking  metal ;  light  ad- 
vancing flashed  across  the  roof  of  the  veranda ;  and  at  the 
noise  of  quick  coming  feet,  lo!  one  after  one  its  horrible 
coils  unwinding,  the  grisly  monster  glided  away  from  my 
body ;  and  the  last  sound  that  struck  my  sense  of  hearing 
was  *  Ya  illahi  samp !  *  (O  God,  a  snake  !)  of  the  Lascar,  for 
I  fainted  away,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life." — Chamber8*8 
Journal, 


THE  FINGER   OF  GOD:   A  JEWISH  STORY. 

Dr.  Hammond,  in  his  forementioned  treatise,  mentioned  an 
ancient  story,  out  of  Cedrenus,  of  a  Jew,  who,  upon  reading 
the  words  of  Solomon,  "He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor 
lendeth  unto  the  Lord,  and  that  which  he  hath  given  will 
He  pay  him  again,"  resolved  to  try  whether  God  would  be 
as  good  as  His  word,  thereupon  gave  all  that  he  had  but 
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two  pieces  of  silver  to  the  poor,  and  then  waited,  and  ex- 
pected to  see  it  come  again.  But  being  not  presently  an- 
swered in  that  expectation,  grew  angry,  and  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  expostulate  with  God  for  not  performing  His 
promise.  And  going  on  his  way,  found  two  men  a-striving, 
engaged  in  an  unreconcilable  quarrel  about  a  stone,  that 
both,  walking  together,  had  found  in  the  way,  and  so  had 
both  equal  right  in  it ;  but  being  but  one,  and  not  capable  of 
being  divided,  they  could  not  both  enjoy ;  and  therefore,  to 
make  them  friends,  he  having  two  pieces  of  silver,  doth  upon 
contract  divide  them  betwixt  the  contenders,  and  hath  the 
stone  in  exchange  for  them.  Having  it,  he  goes  on  his 
journey,  and  coming  to  Jerusalem,  shows  it  the  goldsmith, 
who  tells  him  it  was  a  jewel  of  great  value,  being  a  stone 
fallen  and  lost  out  of  the  High  Priest's  ephod,  to  whom  if 
he  carried  it,  he  would  certainly  receive  a  great  reward.  He 
did  so,  and  accordingly  it  proved ; — -the  High  Priest  took  it 
of  him,  gave  him  a  great  reward,  and  withal  sharply  re- 
proved him  for  questioning  the  truth  of  God's  promise,  bid- 
ding him  trust  God  the  next  time. — Turner's  Remarkable 
Providences,  1697. 


THE  OLD  STORY— MURDER   WILL   OUT. 

In  the  year  1656,  a  woman  in  Westphalia,  being  near  the 
time  of  her  travail,  went  to  the  next  village  to  confess  her- 
self. In  her  confession  she  told  the  priest  she  had  newly 
found  a  purse  full  of  money,  and  therefore  desired  him  that 
he  would  speak  of  it  publicly,  that  it  might  be  restored  to 
the  right  owner.  The  priest  told  her  it  was  sent  to  her 
from  heaven ;  that  she  should  reserve  it  to  herself  and  enjoy 
it.  The  woman,  thus  informed,  kept  the  purse  to  herself. 
In  her  return  home,  she  was  to  pass  through  a  grove,  into 
which  she  had  no  sooner  come,  but  the  pains  of  travail  came 
upon  her ;  in  the  meantime  a  noble  person  who  had  lost  the 
purse,  rode  up  to  her  and  demanded  if  she  had  found  one. 
She  beseeched  him,  for  the  love  of  God,  he  would  ride  to  the 
next  village  for  some  women  to  assist  her  in  her  labour,  and 
that  she  would  restore  him  the  purse  he  sought  after.  The 
nobleman  rode  as  fast  as  he  could,  to  call  some  women ;  in 


iiic  majjiatratc,  to  be  punished.  His  ? 
thrown  intu  a  caulchoii  of  boiling  oil,  wh 
i^xLLuted  oil  the  20th  January,  l^oG.^Ti 
FivvideTices,  1697. 


ANOTBER  MURDER  STt 

In  Metz,  a  city  of  Lonaiii,  the  execatio 
the  night,  and  absence  of  the  master,  go 
cellar  of  a  morehant's  bouse,  where  he  fi 
who  was  sent  by  her  mistress  to  fetch  e 
eanie  manner  Le  alew  the  miatreaa,  vho, 
maid's  stay,  came  to  see  what  was  the  re 
he  foil  to  rising  chests  and  cabinets.  Th 
hia  return,  finding  the  horrible  muitler,  ax 
house,  with  a  soul  full  uf  trouble  and  grie^ 
senate;  and  when  there  were  divers  disc 
murder,  the  executioner  had  also  put  hio 
with  the  crowd,  and  murmured  out  such 
That  seeing  there  had  been  frequent  ha 
merchant  and  his  wife,  there  was  no  dou^ 
author  of  the  tragedy  in  hia  house ;  "Jind," 
in  my  hands,  I  would  soon  extort  as  laudi 
these  and  the  like  words  it  came  to  pass  t 
was  cast  into  r.r^'"' '  ' 
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the  magistrate,  with  notice  that  the  incrchant's  coat-of-arms 
was  upon  it.  Whereupon  the  executioner  was  immediately 
cast  into  prison,  and  examined  by  torture  how  he  came  by 
that  cup.  He  there  confessed  all  as  it  had  been  done  by 
him,  and  that  he  was  the  only  murderer.  Thus  the  inno- 
cency  of  the  merchant  was  discovered,  and  the  executioner 
had  the  due  punishment  of  his  wickedness. — Turner's  Re- 
markahle  Frovidences,  1697. 


TB::E  LONDON  COMMISSARIAT, 

The  inability  of  figures  to  convey  an  adequate  impression  to 
the  mind  of  the  series  of  units  of  which  the  sums  are  com- 
posed, renders  it  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  faint  idea  of 
the  enormous  supplies  of  food  required  to  victual  the  capital 
for  a  single  year ;  but  the  conception  may  be  somewhat  as- 
sisted by  varying  the  process.  Country  papers  now  and  then 
astonish  their  readers  by  calculations  to  show  how  many 
times  the  steel  pens  manufactured  in  England  would  form  a 
necklace  round  their  own  little  town,  or  how  many  thousand 
miles  the  matches  of  their  local  factory  would  extend  if  laid 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  centre  of  their  market-place.  Let 
us  try  our  hand  on  the  same  sort  of  picture,  and  endeavour 
to  fill  the  eye  with  a  prospect  that  would  satisfy  the  appetite 
of  the  far-famed  Dragon  of  Wantley  himself.  If  we  fix 
upon  Hyde  Park  as  our  exhibition-ground,  and  pile  together 
all  the  barrels  of  beer  consumed  in  London,  they  would  form 
a  thousand  columns  not  far  short  of  a  mile  in  perpendicular 
height.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves  on  the  top  of  this  tower, 
and  we  shall  have  a  look-out  worthy  of  the  feast  we  are 
about  to  summon  to  our  feet.  Herefrom  we  might  discover 
the  great  northern  road,  stretching  far  away  into  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  Lo !  as  we  look,  a  mighty  herd 
of  oxen,  with  loud  bellowing,  are  beheld  approaching  from 
the  north.  For  miles  and  imles  the  mass  of  horns  is  con- 
spicuous, winding  along  the  road,  ten  abreast;  and  even 
thus,  the  last  animal  of  the  herd  would  be  seventy-two  miles 
away,  and  the  drover,  goading  his  shrinking  flank,  consider- 
ably beyond  Peterborough.     On  the  other  side  of  the  park. 


_  ,.^j     iiie    iiirougeu     w. 
fi  lirfa.it;  aiul  in   the  great  [larailfl  tlioi 
water,  Osfonl  Street,  ami  Htilboru  we  i 
luiij^  miles  but  a  slowly- pacing,  deeply 
swine.     As  we  watch  thia  moving  mast 
all  points  of  the  horizon,  the  air  suddeul 
black  pall  Beeios  drawn  over  the  sky, — i 
of  birds,  game,  poultrj',  and  wild-fowl,  tht 
ducks,  are  come  up  to  be  killed ;  as  they 
and  tail  to  beak,  tuey  form  a  square  whoe 
much  less  than  the  whole  enclosed  port 
Park,  or  fifty-one  acres.     No  sooner  doe 
clear  away  than  we  behold  the  park  at  o 
with  hares  and  rabbits.    Feeding  two  thou 
extend  from  the  marble  arch  to  the  round 
ton  Cfai-Jena — at  least  a  mile.     Let  us  noi 
half-quart«m  loaves  consumed  in  the  metr 
and  wo  shall  find  they  form  a  ]>yramid  wl 
hundred  square  feet  at  its  base,  and  extei 
height  of  1,293  feet,  or  neaily  three  times 
Turning  now  towards  the  sound  of  rushii 
the  seven  companies  filling  the  mains  for 
were  allowed  to  flow  into  the  area  of  the  atJ 
Park,  they  would  in  the  course  of  twenti 
ita  entire  space  with  a  depth  of  thirl.v  !""" 
the  Tpholo  »- —  ' 
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comestibles,  we  have  taken  no  account,  and  in  truth  they 
are  little  more  to  the  great  mass  than  the  ducks  and  geese 
were  to  Sancho  Panza*s  celebrated  mess — "  The  skimmings 
of  the  pot." — Dr.  Wyrder,  in  Quarterly  Review, 


WONDERFUL  ESCAPE  OF  A  DRUNKEN  SAILOR. 

A  SAILOR  named  Campbell,  on  board  a  Guinea-man,  on  the 
Congo,  a  river  in  Africa,  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
bathed  in  that  river.  When  he  had  swam  some  distance 
from  the  vessel,  some  persons  on  b6ard  discovered  an  alli- 
gator making  towards  him.  His  escape  was  considered  im- 
possible; two  shots  were  fired  at  the  formidable  creature, 
but  without  efiect.  The  report  of  the  piece,  and  the  noise 
on  board,  made  Campbell  acquainted  with  his  danger.  He 
saw  the  creature  advancing  towards  him,  and  with  all  the 
strength  and  skill  he  possessed  made  for  the  shore,  and  ap- 
proaching within  a  very  short  distance  of  some  canes  and 
shrubs  that  covered  the  bank,  while  closely  pursued  by  the 
alligator,  a  ferocious  tiger  sprang  towards  him,  at  the  instant 
the  jaws  of  his  first  enemy  were  expanded  to  devour  him. 
At  this  awful  moment  Campbell .  was  preserved.  The  eager 
tiger,  by  overleaping  him,  encountered  the  gripe  of  the  am- 
phibious monster.  A  conflict  ensued  between  them;  the 
water  was  coloured  with  the  blood  of  the  tiger,  whose  efforts 
to  tear  the  scaly  covering  of  the  alligator  were  unavailing, 
while  the  latter  had  also  the  advantage  of  keeping  his  ad- 
versary under  water,  by  which  the  victory  was  presently 
obtained,  for  the  tiger's  death  was  now  effected.  "Tney  both 
sank  to  the  bottom,  and  the  alligator  was  seen  no  more. 
Campbell  was  recovered,  and  instajitly  conveyed  on  board. 
His  danger  had  sobered  him,  and  the  moment  he  leaped  on 
deck  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
preserving  him ;  and  from  that  time  he  became  a  sober  and 
moral  man. — Bagley's  Family  Biblical  Instructor, 


„.  iiij  iiKincy  wnth  me,  save  cn- 

wifc  ill  my  aW'riee,  i'ur  tlic   imrpo.se  » 
Cliiiia,  oil    my   own   account.     For  a    K 
favoured  with  prosperous  winds,  but  whe: 
a  terrible  storm  came  upon  us,  so  that  in 
the  vessel  must  "be  lost,  for  we  were  drift 
an  unknown  shore.     I  ordered  tlie  men  t 
liimself  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  fi 
wa«  an  impoBsibility  to  save  her.     We  sti 
rae  upon  the  rocks  senseless,  and  the  next 
me   back  into  a  watery  grave,  had  not  < 
dragged  me  further  up  the  rocks.     There 
us  alive,  and  when  morning  came  wo  foi 
on  a  small  uninhabited  island,  with  nothti 
wild  fruit  common  to  that  portion  of  the  i 
distress  you  by  an  account  of  our  sufferii 
it  to  say  that  we  remained  sixty  days  befo 
ourselves  known  to  any  ship.     We  were  ta 
and  there  I  bad  to  beg ;  for  my  money  waf 
the  sea,  and  I  had  not  taken  the  pi-ecauti 
surc<l.     It  was  nearly  a  year  before  I  found 
home,  and  then  I,  a  captain,  was  obliged  to 
sailor.     It  was  two  years  from  the  time  I 
I  landed  in  Boston.     I  was  walking  in  s 
up  cmc  of  its  streets,  when  I  met  mv  li-" 
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interior  of  the  State.  It  was  then  thi*ee  o'clo<5k  in  the  after- 
noon, and  I  took  a  train  of  cars  that  would  carry  me  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  my  wife.  Upon  leaving  the  cars,  I 
hired  a  boy,  though  it  was  night,  to  drive  me  home.  It  was 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  that  sweet  little  cot- 
tage of  mine  appeared  in  sight.  It  was  a  warm,  moonlight 
night,  and  I  remember  how  like  a  heaven  it  looked  to  me. 
I  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  went  to  the  window  of  the 
room  where  the  servant  girl  slept,  and  gently  knocked.  She 
opened  her  window  and  asked  who  was  there.  "Sarah,  do 
you  not  know  me  ?"  said  I.  She  screamed  with  fright,  for 
she  thought  me  a  ghost ;  but  I  told  her  to  unfasten  the  door 
and  let  me  in,  for  I  wished  to  see  my  wife.  She  let  me  in 
and  gave  me  a  light,  and  I  went  upstairs  to  my  wife's  room. 
She  lay  sleeping  quietly.  Upon  her  boson!  lay  our  child, 
whom  I  had  never  seen.  She  was  as  beautiful  ad  when  I  left 
her,  but  I  could  see  a  mournful  expression  upon  her  face. 
Perhaps  she  was  dreaming  of  me.  I  gazed  for  a  long  time ; 
I  did  not  make  any  noise,  for  I  dare  not  wake  her.  At 
length  I  imprinted  a  soft  kiss  upon  the  cheek  of  my  little 
child.  While  doing  it,  a  tear  dropped  from  my  eye  and  fell 
upon  her  cheek.  Her  eyes  opened  as  clearly  as  though  she 
had  not  been  sleeping.  I  saw  that  she  began  to  be  fright- 
ened, and  I  said,  "Mary,  it  is  your  husband!"  and  she 
clasped  me  about  my  neck  and  fainted.  But  I  cannot  de- 
scribe to  you  that  scene.  She  is  now  the  happy  wife  of  a 
poor  man.  I  am  endeavouring  to  accumulate  a  little  pro- 
perty, and  then  I  will  leave  the  sea  for  ever. — BurritPa 
Ghinstiun  Citizen. 


THE  REMARKABLE  STORY  OF  THE  DESOLATION  OF 
EYAM,  IN  DERBYSHIRE,  BY  PLAGUE. 

The  desolation  of  Eyam  by  the  plague,  in  the  years  1665  and 
1666  (but  more  particularly  in  1666),  has  from  the  time  of  its 
occurrence  always  been  considered  a  most  singular  and  re- 
markable event :  the  more  so  as  the  ravages  of  the  plague 
were  far  more  dreadful  and  fatal  at  Eyam,  according  to  its 
then  population,  than  those  of  any  other  pestilence  hitherto 
recorded.    From  the  latter  end  of  1664,  to  December,  1666, 


— ^iiuuii  loO  miles,  shouM  have  b 
leiitial  dLsi;ase,  wliioli  hail  scarcely  e 
than  gieat  and  papulous  cities. 

now  IT  BROKE  oin 

It  is,  however,  matter  of  faet  that 
was  brought  from  London  to  Eyam  in  t 
and  some  tailors'  patterns  of  cloth.  It 
who  have  hitherto  written  on  this  dir 
invariably  represented  the  plague  as  bi'ft 
in  the  spring  of  1666.  This,  however, 
though  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  n 
tims  died  in  July,  August,  and  Septembe, 
containing  the  tailors'  patterns  in  clotl 
some  old  clothes,  was  sent  from  Londot 
resided  in  a  small  house,  at  the  west  ei 
yard,  which  has  been  rebuilded,  and  is  e 
Mr.  S.  Marsden.  The  kitchen  of  the  old 
it  was ;  it  is  only  the  house-|ilaoe  that  1 
Whether  the  patterns  and  clothes  were  I 
for  the  tailor  at  Eyam,  or  sent  as  a  prese 
ascertained.  Some,  however,  say  it  was 
tailor  at  Eyam  who  sent  them,  he  haviuff 
London,  where  he  resido-^   -" 
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the  fact  that  Vicars,  the  name  of  the  first  victim,  does  not 
occur  again  in  the  list  of  the  names  of  the  victims.  And 
Dr.  Mead,  who  lived  a  century  nearer  this  occurrence  than 
the  present  time,  says  the  first  victim  was  a  servant.  George 
Vic^.  then,  wa;  the  first  person  who  opened  this  terrible 
box.  In  removing  the  patterns  and  clothes,  he  observed,  in 
a  sort  of  exclamation,  how  very  damp  they  were ;  and  he 
therefore  hung  them  to  the  fire  to  diy.  While  Vicars  was 
superintending  them,  he  was  suddenhr  seized  with  violent 
sickness  and  other  symptoms  of  a  disease  which  greatly 
alarmed  the  family  of  the  house  and  the  neighbourhood. 
On  the  second  day  he  grew  horribly  worse ;  at  intervals  he 
was  delirious ;  and  large  swellings  began  to  rise  about  his 
neck  and  groin.  What  medical  aid  the  village  afforded  was 
procured,  but  to  no  avail.  On  the  third  day  of  his  illness 
the  fatal  token — the  plague  spot — ^appeared  on  his  breast, 
and  he  died  in  horrible  agonies  the  following  night,  the  6th 
of  September,  1665.  The  putrid  state  of  his  body  rendered 
immediate  interment  necessaiy,  and  he  was  interred  in  the 
churchyard  the  following  day,  September  7th. 

FIRST  VICTIMS  OF  THE  PLAGUE. 

Thus  began  in  Eyam  the  plague,  the  most  awful  of  all 
diseases,  which,  after  being  in  some  measure  checked  by 
the  severity  of  the  following  winter,  began  to  spread  amaz- 
ingly, and  eventually  left  the  village  nearly  desolate.  On 
the  last  day  of  September  six  persons  had  perished,  and 
by  the  middle  of  October  twelve  more.  Consternation  and 
terror  reigned  throughout  the  village.  The  pestilence  began 
to  pass  from  house  to  house  with  increasing  rapidity,  the 
simple  inhabitants  looking  forward  with  dreadful  apprehen- 
sion. Towards  the  latter  end  of  October  the  pestilence 
increased;  doleful  lamentations  issued  from  the  cottages 
containing  the  infected  persons;  the  distress  of  those  famibes 
is  unimaginable ;  few  or  none  would  visit  them ;  they  were 
avoided  in  the  street ;  all  dreaded  coming  in  contact  even 
with  those  beloDging  to  the  families  where  the  infection 
reigned ;  they  were  glanced  at  with  fearful  apprehension, 
and  their  privations  arising  therefrom  almost  defy  descrip- 


pcBiiience   rather  increased, 

Dt'comber.     During  tlic  last  fimr  montli 
foriiigs  of  the  villagers  had  been  truly  dn 
they  had  become  familiar  with  death,  yet 
in  the  following  summer,  to  behold  the 
more  deadly  and  fatal  aspect.     Though  t 
had  seen,  in  the  above  time,  forty-four  of 
IHends  snatched  from  amongst  them  by  t 
pestilential  death,  yet  some  few  of  them  wi 
double  that  number  swept  away  in  the  b 
month. 

THE  T\PO  HEROIC  MINISTER 
I  sliall  in  this  place,  while  the  plague  is 
the  liberty  of  noticing  some  few  partic 
the  two  unrivalled  characters  who  may  b 
have  been  by  their  joint  exertions  the  i 
ments  by  whom  Derbyshire  and  the  neigh 
were  delivered  from  the  desolating  plai 
Thomas  Stanley  and  the  Rev.  William  W 
Rev.  Thomas  Stanley  was  bom  at  Duckma 
terfield.  His  public  ministry  was  exercised 
Dore,  and  eight  years  at  Ashford,  when 
power,  he  was  translated  in  16+4,  to  the  r 
where  he  continued  to  reside  rco^—'-    ' 
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of  Ralph  Carr,  Esq.,  of  Cocken,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
She  was  young,  and  possessed  good  parts,  with  exquisitely 
tender  feelings.  These  two  illustrious  characters,  throughout 
the  fury  of  the  pestilence,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  for- 
sook not  their  flock,  but  visited,  counselled,  and  exhorted 
them  in  their  sufferings,  alleviated  their  miseries,  and  held 
fast  to  their  duties  on  the  very  threshold  of  death.  On  the 
1st  of  March,  1666,  the  plague  had  carried  off  fifty-six 
souls;  and  during  this  month  but  little  abatement  was 
perceived  in  the  number  infected.  Six  died  in  this  month ; 
in  the  succeeding  month,  April,  nine ;  and  in  May  three. 
This  seeming  relaxation  of  fury  in  the  latter  month  in- 
spired the  trembling  villagers  with  a  ray  of  delusive  hope : 
they  began  to  ascribe  the  past  malignancy  of  the  pest 
to  the  severity  of  the  winter ;  and  the  fearful  dismay  which 
had  oppressed  their  drooping  spirits  began  to  subside. 
But,  alas!  while  these  innocent  and  simple  beings  were  in- 
dulging in  this  vain  dream,  the  plague,  that  subtle  and 
mysterious  minister  of  death,  was  only  resting,  and  gathering 
strength  to  make  more  horrible  slaughter.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  June  this  deadly  monster  awoke  from  his 
short  slumber,  and  with  desolating  steps  stalked  forth  from 
house  to  house,  breathing  on  the  terror-struck  inhabitants 
the  vapom-  of  death. 

OMENS. 

The  irresistible  rage  of  the  pest  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
trembling  villagers  with  dreadful  forebodings ;  despair  seized 
every  soul.  Loud  and  bitter  lamentations  burst  forth  from 
every  infected  house.  Fear  and  apprehension  prevented 
ingress  to  those  abodes  of  distress.  Horror  and  dismay 
enveloped  the  village.  The  extreme  dread  even  of  the 
uninfected  led  them  to  the  practice  of  a  thousand  weak  and 
absurd  expedients  to  prevent  them  from  taking  the  distemper. 
Numberless  omens  and  presages  of  their  dreadful  calamities 
the  terrified  inhabitants  could  now  call  to  mind.  Some  said 
that  the  desolation  of  the  village  had  been  at  various  times 
prognosticated.  Many  could  recollect  having  seen  the  white 
cricket,  and  heard  it  sound  the  death-knell  on  their  hearths. 
Others  remembered  having  heard  for  three  successive  nights 
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the  invisible  "  death-watch  "  in  the  dead  of  night ;  and  soma 
called  to  mind  how  often  during  a  few  preceding  wiutere  they 
had  listened  to  the  doleful  howlings  of  the  Gabriel-hounda. 
These,  with  numerous  other  fanciful  tokens  of  death,  these 
simple  and  horrified  villagers  imagined  at  this  awfVil  time 
they  had  seen  and  heard.  Nor  would  it  have  been  marvel- 
lous had  they  imagined  they  beheld,  with  Ossian'a  Melilcoma, 
"  the  awful  faces  of  other  times  looking  from  the  clouds," 
As  June  advanced,  the  pestilence  spread  &om  house  to  house 
with  dreadful  rapidity,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  The 
unexampled  mortality  of  the  plague  during  the  summer  of 
1666,  is,  as  I  have  before  stated,  unequalled  in  histoi^'.  Some 
liave  supposed  that  this  destructive  scourge  was  aggravated 
to  its  unpai-alleled  fury  at  Eyam  by  the  ignorance  and  des- 
titution of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  consequent  maltreat- 
ment of  the  distemper ;  others  have  conjectured  that  it  was 
aided  in  its  dreadful  career  by  the  hotness  of  the  summer — 
this  season  being  in  those  times,  in  the  Peak,  more  sulti^', 
but  much  shorter.     Tliia  change  is  said  to  have  arisen  from 
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October.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  June  that  the  plague 
began  to  assume  so  terrible  an  aspect.  Terror  overwhelmed 
the  hearts  of  the  villagers.  Mrs.  Mompesson  threw  herself 
and  two  children,  of  three  and  four  years  old,  at  the  feet  of 
her  husband,  imploring  their  immediate  departure  from  the 
devoted  place.  Her  entreaties  and  tears  sensibly  moved  the 
feelings  of  her  husband;  but  Mompesson — whose  love  for  his 
wife  and  children  was  never  exceeded,  whose  eyes  were 
sufiused  with  tears  by  this  energetic  and  truly  pathetic 
appeal — raised  her  from  his  feet,  and  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner  told  her  that  his  duty  to  his  suffering  and  diminish- 
ing flock,  that  the  indelible  stain  that  would  rest  on  his 
memory  by  deserting  them  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  that 
the  awful  responsibility  to  his  Maker  for  the  charge  he  had 
undertaken,  were  considerations  with  him  of  more  weight 
and  importance  than  life  itself!  He  then  again,  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  manner,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  his 
weeping  partner  to  take  their  two  lovely  babes  and  fly  to 
some  place  of  refuge  until  the  plague  stayed.  She,  however, 
steadfastly  resisted  his  persuasions,  and  emphatically  de- 
clared her  determination  that  nothing  should  induce  her  to 
leave  him  amidst  that  destruction  and  terrible  whirlpool  of 
death  !  The  affecting  contest  ended  in  their  mutual  consent 
to  send  the  children  away  to  a  relative  in  Yorkshire  until 
the  pestilence  ceased.  There  is  a  tradition  of  the  mournful 
parting  of  the  children  and  parents  on  this  occasion.  Mom- 
pesson called  them  aside,  and,  suppressing  the  bitterness  of 
his  feelings,  gave  each  a  parting  kiss,  and  fervently  ad- 
monished them  to  be  obedient  and  good.  Their  tender  and 
loving  mother  clasped  each  in  her  arms,  and  in  the  intervals 
of  heart-bursting  sighs  kissed  them  again  and  again.  When 
they  departed,  she  ran  to  the  highest  window  of  her  dwelling, 
and  watched  them  leave  the  village.  As  she  caught  the  last 
glance  of  them,  a  sudden  and  startling  thought  crossed  her 
mind  that  she  should  behold  them  no  more  !  She  uttered 
a  shrill  and  piercing  scream.  Mompesson  hastened  to  her 
side,  and  endeavoured  to  console  her  in  the  most  soothing 
language  imaginable.  In  the  first  paroxysm  of  her  grief  she 
intently  gazed  towards  the  spot  where  they  last  met  her 
view,  nor  would  she  be  removed  from  the  place.    Alas !  alas ! 


-..tails,  tied  to  the  nciglibouring  liills  am 
L-iei'tiil  huts,  and   <hvellL-.l   tlit-iviu  uutil 
wniti.-!*.     But  it  was  the  visible  manifestati 
nation  in  the  whole  mass  to  See  that  aroL 
he  energetically  reinoosti'ated  with  them  i 
flight ;  He  told  them  of  the  fearful  consequt 
ensue;  that  the  safety  of  the  surrounding 
their  hands ;  that  it  wan  impossible  for  them 
by  flight ;  that  many  of  them  were  infecte 
visible  seeds  of  the  disease  lay  concealed  in 
and  other  articles  they  had  prepared  to  ta 
and  that,  if  they  would  relinquish  their  fat 
purpose,  he  woidd  write  to  all  the  influential 
vicinity  for  aid ;  he  would  by  every  possible 
power  endeavour  to  alleviate  their  suffering, 
remain  with   them,  and   sacrifice  his  life,  ra 
inati-umental  in  desolating  the  surrounding 
inhabitants,  with  a  superhuman  courage,  gave  \ 
of  flight.     Mompesson   immediately  wrote  t 
Devonshire,  then  at  Chatsworth,  a  few  mile 
staling  the  particulars  of  the  calamity,  and  a 
■was  certain  that  he  could  prevail  on  liis  sufferi 
diminishing  flock  to  confine  themselves  withii 
of  the  village  if  they  could  be  supplied  ^•*'^ 
other  necesaarv  nrH'-.C-        ■    - 
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to  be  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  necessaries,  agreeably  to  the 
following  plan.  A  kind  of  circle  was  drawn  round  the 
village,  marked  by  particular  and  well-known  stones  and 
hills,  beyond  which  it  was  solemnly  agreed  that  no  one  of 
the  villagers  should  proceed,  whether  infected  or  not.  This 
circle  extended  about  half  a  mile  around  the  village,  and  at 
two  or  three  places  or  points  of  this  boundary  provisions 
were  brought.  The  places  on  the  circle  were  appointed  in 
different  directions,  in  order  that  the  pestilential  effluvia 
might  not  be  directed  all  in  one  way,  by  those  set  apart  to 
fetch  the  articles  left,  and  who  might  be  infected.  A  well, 
or  rivulet,  northward  of  Eyam,  called  to  this  day  "Mom- 
pesson's  Well,"  or  "Mompesson's  Brook,"  was  one  of  the 
places  where  articles  were  deposited.  These  articles  were 
deposited  very  early  in  the  morning,  by  persons  from  the 
adjoining  villages,  who,  when  they  had  delivered  them  be- 
side the  well,  fled  with  the  precipitation  of  panic.  Persons 
set  apart  by  Mompesson  and  Stanley  fetched  the  articles 
left ;  and  when  they  took  money,  it  was  deposited  in  the 
well  and  certain  distant  troughs,  to  be  purified,  and  to  pre- 
vent contagion  by  passing  from  hand  to  hand.  The  persons 
who  brought  the  articles  were  careful  to  wash  the  money 
well  before  they  took  it  away.  An  account  was  left  at  this 
and  other  places  of  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  number 
of  deaths,  and  other  particmars.  When  money  was  sent,  it 
was  only  for  some  extra  or  particular  articles ;  the  provisions, 
and  many  other  necessaries,  were  supplied,  it  is  generally 
asserted,  by  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.  The  "  Clifie,"  between 
Stoney  Middleton  and  Eyam,  was  another  place  on  the 
circle  appointed  for  this  purpose.  A  large  vessel  of  water 
stood  there,  in  which  money  and  other  things  were  deposited 
for  purification,  There  are  other  places  of  this  sort  pointed 
out,  but  these  were  the  most  particular.  It  is  said  that  no 
one  ever  crossed  this  cardan  sanitaire,  from  within  or  with- 
out, during  the  awful  calajnity.  This,  however,  is  not  pre- 
cisely correct.  One  person  crossed  it  from  without,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  life.  It  must  be  grafted,  however,  that  it  was 
to  the  prescribing  of  this  boundary,  and  other  precautions 
attendant  thereon,  that  the  country  around  was  saved  from 
this  most  horrible  pestilence.    The  wisdom  of  Mompesson, 
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who  is  said  to  have  originated  this  plan,  can  only  be  sur- 
paaged  in  degree  hy  the  courn^  of  the  inhabitants  in  not 
trespassing  beyond  the  bounds  preseribed,  whom,  as  Miss 
Seward  justly  observea,  "a  eordon  of  soldiers  could  not 
have  prevented  against  their  will,  much  less  could  any 
watch  which  might  have  been  set  by  the  neighbourhood  have 
effected  that  important  purpose."  The  nxinals  of  mankind 
afford  no  instance  of  such  magnanimous  conduct  in  a  joint 
number  of  persons ;  and  ages  pass  away  witliout  being 
honoured  by  sucli  an  immortal  character  as  Mompesson, 
who,  while  the  black  sword  of  pestilence  was  dealing  death 
around  him,  voluntarily  put  hia  life  in  his  hand,  from  an 
exalted  sense  of  duty,  for  the  salvation  of  the  country. 

FEARFUL   INCREASE. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  June  the  plague  began  to  rage 
more  feiii-fully.  Nothing  but  lamentations  were  heard  m 
the  ^'iIlage.  The  paasing-bell  ceased,  the  churchyard  was 
no  longer  resorted  to  for  interment,  and  the  church  door 
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the  tenified  villagers  with  utter  extermination.  Fear  and 
dismay  overshadowed  their  souls;  they  shrunk  back  with 
terror  at  the  increasing  ravages  of  this  most  capricious,  in- 
describable, and  horrid  disease,  which,  in  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  the  poet. 

Darts  in  the  whirlwind — floats  u]>on  the  breeze — 
Creeps  down  the  vales,  and  hangs  upon  the  trees ; 
Strikes  in  a  sunbeam — in  the  evening  cool — 
Flags  on  the  fog,  and  stagnates  on  the  pool. 
In  films  ethereal  taints  the  vital  air — 
Steals  through  a  pore,  and  creeps  along  a  hair — 
Invades  the  eye  in  light,  the  ear  in  sounds — 
Kills  with  a  touch,  and  at  a  distance  wounds. 

A  few  of  the  last  days  of  June  were  exceedingly  hot,  and 
the  infection  spread  with  horrible  rapidity.  The  church- 
yard closed  its  gates  against  the  dead;  funeral  rites  were 
no  longer  read ;  coffins  and  shrouds  were  no  longer  thought 
of;  an  old  door  or  chair  was  at  first  the  bier  on  which  the 
dead  were  borne ;  and  a  half-made  grave  or  hole,  hastily  dug 
in  the  fields  and  gardens  round  the  cottages,  received  each 
putrid  corpse  ere  life  was  quite  extinct.  With  the  com- 
mencement of  July  the  weather  became  extremely  warm 
and  sultry,  and  the  rage  of  the  pest  really  terrific.  Dreadful 
wailings  burst  forth  from  every  side,  and  the  countenances 
of  the  few  who  ventured  abroad  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  visible  signs  of  inward  horror.  The  village  was 
unfrequented ;  it  stood,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  world ;  none 
came  to  sympathize  with  its  inhabitants  suffering ;  no  tra- 
veller passed  through  the  lonely  street  during  tnat  awful 
time ;  it  was  regarded  and  avoided  as  the  valley  of  death  ! 
Horror  and  destruction  rode,  and  marked  the  boundary  of 
the  dreadful  place.  On  the  clouds  that  hung  gloomily 
over  the  village  were  written  "Pestilence  and  Death;"  at 
which  terrific  inscription  the  approaching  stranger  turned 
aside  and  precipitately  fled,  haunted  and  chased  by  horrid 
and  terrible  fears.  Thus,  helpless  and  alone,  perished  the 
villagers  of  Eyam,  for  the  salvation  of  the  country : — 


Struck  by  turns  in  solitary  pangs, 
They  fell  unbless'd,  untended,  and  anmouru'd. 


23 


(HIS  tlie  task,  to  undertake  the  charge  • 
Biy;htly  cot]iHL',  and  instantly  Imrj-inir  it. 
hut  necessary  purpose  the  all-wise  Pro^ 
with  sufficient  nerve,'  hardihood,  and  int 
of  Marshall  Howe,  a  man  of  gigantic  sti 
village,  and  of  a  meet  coHrageoua  calibr 
duct  of  this  individual  in  that  terrible  ti 
name  familiar  with  the  villagers  of  Ej 
day.     During  the  greatest  fury  of  the 
dreatiful  office  of  burier  of  the  dead.     1 
that  he  took  the  distemper  nearly  at  t. 
appearance,  but  recovered ;  and  from  a  I 
was  never  attacked  twice,  much  of  his 
ascribed.     Covetousness,  or  avarice,  seemi 
him,  in  part,  to  undertake  his  perilous  v< 
learned  that  some  one  was  dying,  withou 
charge  of  interment,  he  immediately  proi 
or  adjoining  field  and  opened  a  grave  j  tl 
the  house  where  the  victim  hiy  still  w 
tying  one  end  of  a  cord  round  the  nee 
tlirow  the  other  over  his  shoulder  and 
through  the  streets  to  the  grave,  and  wil 
haste"  lightly  covered  it  with  earth. 
ture,  clothes,  and  other  effecta  of  the 
uncnviablp  rom.-"'— ^-  -       " 
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he  lived.  Such  was  the  awful  occupation  of  Marshall 
Howe  during  the  most  horrible  ravages  of  the  plague ;  he, 
however,  tasted  the  bitter  draught  by  burying  with  his  own 
hands  his  wife  on  the  27th,  and  his  son  on  the  30th  of 
August  of  the  fatal  1666.  For  a  generation  or  two  after 
the  plague,  parents  in  Eyam  endeavoured  to  bring  their 
children  to  rule  and  obedience  by  telling  them  that  they 
would  send  for  Marshall  Howe.  As  August  advanced,  the 
mortality  increased  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  Tlie  Wakes 
came  on  again,  but  alas  !  alas  !  how  aWful  the  change.  The 
remaining  few  thought  not  of  their  wonted  joy;  they 
breathed  not  its  name,  for  all  their  thoughts  were  full  of 
death  !  The  festive  Sunday  passed  away  with  all  the  still- 
ness of  the  grave ;  none  watcned  for  the  arrival  of  relations 
and  friends ;  no  village  choristers  assembled  at  the  church ; 
nor  did  the  cheerful  bells  call  aloud  to  the  hills  to  be  merry 
and  glad.  Nearly  aU  who  had  tripped  upon  the  village 
green  at  the  last  anniversary  of  this,  tiU  then,  happy  time, 
were  now,  uncofBned,  laid  in  their  graves.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  fatal  month  near  four^fifbhs  of  the  inhabitants  Were 
swept  away* 

THE  DEATH  OF  MOMPESSON'S  WIFE. 

Mompesson,  during  the  whole  time,  unremittingly  went 
from  house  to  house  comforting,  as  much  as  possible,  his 
dying  flock.  He,  however,  was  an  ailing  man,  and  had 
an  issue  in  his  leg.  One  day  his  beloved  wife  observed 
a  green  ichor  issuing  from  the  wound,  which  she  conceived 
to  be  the  result  of  his  having  taken  the  distemper,  and 
its  having  found  a  vent  that  way.  Great  was  her  joy  on 
this  occasion ;  and  though  Mompesson  thought  she  waa 
mistaken,  yet  he  fuUy  and  duly  appreciated  ner  extreme 
anxiousness  for  his  welfare.  This  admirable  and  worthy 
man  was  now  destined  to  drink  of  the  sickening  cup  which 
had  been  passing  round  the  village.  Catherine,  his  beloved 
partner,  had,  during  the  spring,  shown  symptoms  of  a  pul- 
monary  consumption.  She  is  represented  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  though  very  delicate.  There  is  said  to  be 
a  current  tradition  in  the  village  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
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22nd  of  August,  l(i6(i,  MompeBsou  and  his  wife  walked  out 
arm-in-arm  in  tlie  fields  adjoining  tlie  rectory,  aa  liad  been 
tbeii'  cui^tom  fur  some  months  in  the  spring,  hoping  tliat. 
the  moming  air  would  restore  her  coavalescency.  During 
this  walk  she  had  been  dwelling  on  her  usual  theme,  her 
two  absent  children,  when,  just  &»  they  were  leaving  the  last 
field  for  their  habitation,  she  suddenly  exclaimed, "  Uh,  Mom- 
peason!  tho  air — how  sweet  it  smells  I"  These  words  went 
through  the  very  soul  of  Mompesson,  and  his  heart  sunk 
within  him  !  He  made  some  evasive  reply,  and  they  entei'ed 
their  dwelling.  The  lapse  of  a  few  hours  confirmed  hisfeax- 
ful  anticipation  from  her  remark  in  the  field.  She  had  taken 
the  distemper ;  the  horrid  symptoms  appeai'ed ;  she  became 
at  intervals  delirious,  and  before  night  no  hope  was  enter- 
tained of  her  recovery.  Mompesson  seemed  for  awhile  un- 
able to  stand  the  tenible  shock ;  distraction  overwhelmed 
him.  and  he  stooil  at  her  bedside  a  statue  of  despair.  He, 
howevei',  afler  the  first  paroxysm  of  grief  was  past,  began, 
with  a  fortitude  unexamuled,  to  use  everv  means  imaiiiuahle 
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THE  PATHETIC  LETTERS  OF  MOMPESSON, 

To  his  dear  children  he  thus  announces  the  death  of  their 
mother : — 

To  my  dear  children,  George  and  Elizabeth  Mompesson,  these 
present,  with  my  blessing. 

Eyam,  August  81,  1666. 
Dear  Hearts, — This  brings  you  the  doleful  news  of  your  dear 
mother's  death — the  greatest  loss  which  ever  befel  you!  I  am 
not  only  deprived  of  a  kind  and  loving  consort,  but  you  also  are 
bereaved  of  the  most  indulgent  mother  that  ever  dear  children  had. 
We  must  comfort  ourselves  in  God  with  this  consideration,  that 
the  loss  is  only  ours,  and  that  what  is  our  sorrow  is  her  gain.  The 
consideration  of  her  joys,  which  I  do  assure  myself  are  unutter- 
able, should  refresh  our  drooping  spirits.  Now  I  will  give  you  an 
account  of  the  manner  of  her  death.  For  some  time  she  had 
shown  symptoms  of  a  consumption,  and  was  wasted  thereby. 
Being  surrounded  by  infected  famiUes,  she  doubtless  got  the  dis- 
temper from  them ;  and  her  natural  strength  being  impau-ed,  she 
could  not  struggle  with  the  disease,  which  made  her  illness  so  very 
short.  She  showed  much  contrition  for  the  errors  of  her  past  life, 
and  often  cried  out,  **  One  drop  of  my  Saviour's  blood  to  save  my 
soul."  She  earnestly  desired  me  not  to  come  near  her,  lest  I  should 
receive  harm  thereby ;  but,  thank  God,  I  did  not  desert  her,  but 
stood  to  my  resolution  not  to  leave  her  in  her  sickness,  who  had 
been  so  tender  a  nurse  to  me  in  her  health.  Blessed  be  God  that 
He  enabled  me  to  be  so  helpful  and  consoling  to  her,  for  which  she 
was  not  a  Httlo  thankful.  During  her  illness  she  was  not  disturbed 
by  worldly  business — she  only  minded  making  her  call  and  election 
sure  ;  and  she  asked  pardon  of  her  maid  for  having  sometimes 
given  her  an  angry  word.  I  gave  her  some  sweating  antidotes, 
which  rather  inflamed  her  more,  whereupon  her  dear  head  was 
distempered,  which  put  her  upon  many  incoherencies.  I  was 
troubled  thereat,  and  propounded  to  her  questions  in  divinity. 
Though  in  all  other  things  she  talked  at  random,  yet  to  these 
reHgious  questions  she  gave  me  as  rational  answers  as  could  be 
desired.  I  bade  her  repeat  after  me  certain  prayers,  which  she  did 
with  great  devotion  ;  it  gave  me  comfort  that  God  was  so  gracious 
to  her.  A  little  before  she  died  she  asked  me  to  pray  with  her 
again.  I  asked  her  how  she  did.  The  answer  was  that  she  was 
looking  when  the  good  hour  should  come.  Thereupon  I  prayed, 
and  she  made  her  responses  from  the  Common  Prayer  Book  as  per- 
fectly as  in  her  health,  and  an  «  Amen"  to  every  pathetic  expression* 


luga,  tor  evermore. 


ETam 

Honoured  and  dear  Sir, — ^Ihis  ia  the  6 

my  pen  conid  viito  I    The  deBtroying  angc 

-qiiiLrteta  'witlitn  my  liakitation,  my  dearest 
efeniai  rest,  and  is  invested  with  a  crown  ol 
inado  B  happy  end.  Indeed,  had  nhe  lovad  . 
she  had  fled  from  the  pit  of  deHtmction  ^fith 
might  have  prolonged  her  days ;  hot  she  i 
martyr  to  my  interest,  My  drooping  spirit! 
with  her  joys,  which  I  think  are  unutterable, 
bid  you  a  hearty  farewell  for  ever,  and  to  I 
thanks  for  all  your  noble  favours;  and  I  hoi 
dying  man,  I  have  as  much  love  ab  honour  for 
my  feeble  knees  to  the  God  of  heaven,  that  yo 
your  children  and  their  children,  may  be  blesB 
eternal  happiness,  and  that  the  same  hlessiiig 
Sunderland  and  her  relationa.  Dear  Sir,  Iflt 
recommend  this  truth  to  you  and  your  fiunil 
or  solid  comfort  can  be  found  in  this  vale  0 
piouH  life  ;  and  pray  over  remember  thia  rol 
u/»m  which  you  dare  not  jirst  ask  the  btfxting  ( 
made  bold  in  my  will  with  your  name  for  exec 
will  not  take  it  ill,  I  have  joined  two  oth«w 
take  from  yon  the  trrm'>'" 
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pleased  to  make  choice  of  a  humble,  pious  man  to  succeed  me  in 
my  parsonage ;  and  could  I  see  your  face  before  my  departure 
hence,  I  would  inform  you  in  what  manner  I  think  he  may  live 
comfortable  amongst  his  people,  which  would  be  some  satisfaction 
to  me  before  I  die.  Dear  Sir,  I  beg  the  prayers  of  all  about  you 
that  I  may  not  be  daunted  by  the  powers  of  hell,  and  that  I  may 
have  dying  graces  ;  with  tears  I  beg  that  when  you  are  praying 
for  fatherless  orphans,  you  would  remember  my  two  pretty  babes. 
Pardon  the  rude  style  of  this  paper,  and  be  pleased  to  believe  that 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  etc.,  William  Mompesson. 

"  In  the  whole  range  of  literature,"  say  William  and  Mary 
Howitt,  "we  know  of  nothing  more  pathetic  than  these 
letters ;"  alluding,  besides  these  two,  to  another,  dated  Eyam, 
November  20,  1666. 

777^  PLAGUE  FALLS  UPON  THE   PLAGUE  SEXTON  AND  HIS 

FAMILY. 

From  the  interment  of  Mrs.  Mompesson,  to  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  pestilence  raged  with  imabated  fury,  al- 
though four-fifths  of  the  population  were  swept  away.  On 
the  26th  of  this  terrible  month,  Marshall  Howe,  who  had 
been  daUy  employed  in  hurrying  the  dead  to  their  un- 
hallowed graves,  was  doomed  to  experience  a  loss  equal,  in 
his  own  estimation,  to  that  of  his  pastor.  Joan  his  wife, 
who  had  often  remonstrated  with  him  to  desist  from  hi  3 
perilous  avocation,  was  seized  with  the  distemper,  and  the 
virulence  of  the  attack  threatened  almost  immediate  disso- 
lution. Though  he  had  been,  for  full  two  months,  moving 
in  the  whirlwind  of  death,  yet  up  to  this  time  he  had 
deemed  himself  invulnerable  to  the  pest ;  but  the  infection 
of  his  wife  brought  conviction  to  his  mind  that  he  had  been 
the  means  of  bringing  the  disease  across  his  own  threshold ; 
and  he  wept  bitterly.  The  direful  symptom  appeared  on 
the  snow-white  bosom  of  his  beloved  Joan ;  and  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th  she  breathed  her  last.  Marshall 
wept  aloud  over  her  stiflening  limbs ;  but  ere  the  sun  had 
tipped  with  gold  the  orient  hills  of  Eyam,  he  wound  her 
up  and  carried  her  in  his  brawny  arms  to  a  neighbouring 
field,  where  he  dug  a  grave  and  placed  her  silently,  therein. 
A  sullen  sadness  overspread  his  mien  while  over  her  remains 
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he  patted  the  earth  with  an  unusual  and  uncooBcioux  cir- 
cunis] lection.  Filled  with  gloomy  sen»«tion8,  he  returned  to 
his  home,  hut,  alas  !  there  he  found  his  only,  his  dearest  son 
William,  struggling  with  the  pest.  Despair  "whii-led  his 
brain  to  madness ; "  he  cast  himself  on  a  couch  ajid  uttered 
doleful  lamentations.  William,  hia  beloved  bod,  who  had 
inherited  some  of  his  father's  iron  constitution,  wrestled 
with  tlie  horrid  and  deadly  monster  until  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  of  hia  sickness,  when  he  yielded  to  liia  direfiil 
and  mortal  antagonist.  His  disconsolate  father  bore  his 
wann  hut  lifeless  corpse  to  the  grave  of  his  wife,  beside 
which  he  buried  it,  while  floods  of  tears  bespoke  his  incon- 
ceivable agony.  The  necessity,  however,  of  Marshall  Howe 
compelled  him  to  continue  in  the  office  of  burier  of  the 
dead.  But  the  recklessness  and  levity  which  he  had  ex- 
hibited were  no  longer  observable  after  tlie  bereavement  of 
bis  wii'e  and  son.  The  ten'ified  and  fast  dwindling  villagers 
■were  no  longer  startled,  when  he  returned  from  the  inter- 
ment of  a  victim,  in  the  Cussy  Dell,  by  the  following  ohser- 
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garden,  and  had  rifled  her  dwelling  long  before  the  break  of 
day.  Tlie  man  returned  to  his- family  full  of  grief  and  sor- 
row ;  but  he  went  not  alone — ^the  invisible  pest  accompanied 
him,  and  swept  him  and  all  his  family  into  their  graves  in 
the  short  space  of  a  few  days.  Thus,  like  leaves  in  autumn, 
fell  the  villagers  of  Eyam,  in  the  terrible  and  fatal  month  of 
August,  1666. 

THE  PATHETIC  STORY  OF  THE  LOVERS. 

When  the  plague  broke  out  with  such  tremendous  vio- 
lence in  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  of  1665,  there  lived 
in  a  humble  straw- thatched  cottage,  a  little  west  of  the 
church,  a  very  happy  and  contented  family  named  Sydall, 
consisting  of  husband,  wife,  five  daughters,  and  one  son. 
The  father,  son,  and  four  daughters  took  the  infection,  and 
died  in  the  space  of  twenty-five  days,  in  October,  1665, 
leaving  the  hapless  mother  and  one  daughter.  The  mother 
had  now  nothing  to  render  her  disconsolate  case  bearable 
but  her  only  surviving  daughter,  Emmot,  a  very  modest 
and  handsome  village  maid.  Emmot  had  for  some  time, 
with  her  mother's  approbation,  received  the  fervent  ad- 
dresses of  a  youth  named  Rowland,  who  resided  in  Mid- 
dleton  Dale,  about  a  mile  south-east  of  Eyam.  He  had 
daily  visited  her,  and  sympathized  with  her  on  the  death 
of  her  father,  brother,  and  four  young  sisters.  Often  and 
anxiously  had  she  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  danger 
of  his  visits,  but  nothing  could  deter  him  from  nightly 
pacing  the  devoted  village,  until  the  death-breathing  pest 
threatened  total  desolation  to  the  surrounding  country  if 
intercourse  were  allowed.  The  happy  scene  when  Rowland 
and  Emmot  were  to  cast  their  lots  together,  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  at  the  ensuing  wakes ;  and  fervently 
did  they  pray  that  the  pestilence  would  cease.  The  ring, 
the  emblem  of  endless  and  imchanging  love,  had  been  pre- 
sented by  Rowland  to  his  beloved  Emmot,  and  by  her  it  was 
treasured  as  the  certain  pledge  of  the  fidelty  of  his  love — 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  aftection.  Frequently  would  she  re- 
tire into  her  chamber,  and  brinff  it  forth  from  its  sanctuary 
and  place  it  on  her  finger,  while  her  eye&  sparkled  with 
meaning, — while  through  those  bright  portals  of  her  mind 
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came  forth  her  thoughts  in  languEige  more  eloquent  than 
words.  Rowland  was  Seen  each  mom  hasting  along  the 
dale  to  his  occupation.  Lightsome  were  bis  steps;  his 
whistling  echoed  from  rock  to  rock,  and  his  soul  glowed 
witli  all  the  charms  of  anticipated  bliss.  Thus  this  loving 
pair  indulged  in  dreams  of  future  happiness;  thus  they 
cherished  the  fond  hope  of  connubial  joy,  on  the  very  eve  of 
separation!  Towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  1666,  the 
lovely  Emmot  was  seized  by  the  terrific  pest,  and  hurried  to 
her  grave  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month.  Rowland  heard 
a  brief  rumour  of  the  dreadful  tidings,  and  his  hopes  wore 
scattered.  The  brand  of  general  abhon-ence  with  which  he 
would  be  marked  if  he,  at  that  period  of  the  pestilence,  at- 
tempted to  venture  into  the  deathful  village,  debarred  him 
from  ascertaining  the  fate  of  liis  Emmot.  Often,  however, 
would  Ilia  love  and  dreadful  anxiety  urge  him  to  ci'Osa  the 
fearful  bound — the  horrible  circle  of  death.  But  to  bring 
the  pestilence  homo  to  his  own  family ;  to  inctir  the  ever- 
lasting infamy  of  spreading  so  terrible  a  disease,  with  the 
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exclaimed,  "  Oh,  once  happy  village !  thou  art  now  a  ruin 
such  as  a  mighty  tempest  leaves  when  it  has  swept  away 
the  beauties  of  a  garden! "  Filled  with  unspeakable  amaze- 
ment, he  looked  on  each  silent  cottage.  Then  towards  the 
cot  of  Emmot  he  bent  his  way.  His  direful  foreboding  in- 
creased with  every  step.  As  he  approached  the  dwelling 
his  heart  swelled  and  beat  with  painful  emotion ;  but  ere 
he  reached  the  place  a  solitary  boy  appeared,  and  thus  the 
sorrowful  tidings  told :  "  Ah,  Rowland,  thy  Emmot's  dead, 
and  buried  in  the  Cussy  Dell!"  This  sudden  disclosure 
struck  Rowland  with  unutterable  grief;  he  clung  to  an  ad- 
joining wall,  and  there  stood  awhile  combating  with  feelings 
keen  and  unspeakable.  At  the  death  of  Emmot,  her  mother, 
frantic  with  despair,  fled  to  Cussy  Dell,  and  there  dwelt  with 
some  fugitive  relatives.  Rowland,  after  some  time,  proceeded 
to  take  a  last  farewell  of  the  abode  of  his  Emmot— the  once 
pleasant  place  where  he  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours.  He 
reached  the  threshold,  over  which  the  grass  grew  profusely; 
the  half-open  door  yielded  to  his  hand,  and  he  entered  the 
silent  dwelling  filled  with  unimaginable  sensations.  On  the 
hearth  and  floor  the  grass  grew  up  from  every  chink ;  the 
tables  and  chairs  in  their  usual  places  stood;  the  pewter 
plates  and  pans  with  rust  were  flecked ;  and  the  once  sweet 
warbling  linnet  in  its  cage  was  dead.  Rowland  wept  as  he 
left  the  tenantless  dwelling;  his  dreadful  apprehensions 
were  verified ;  and  until  death  closed  his  eyes,  at  a  very  old 
age,  he  frequently  dropped  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  his  once 
lovely  Emmot. — Ahi^ged  froTti  Williarri  Wood's ''History, 
Antiquities,  aiid  Desolation  of  Eyarjfi  by  the  Plague" 


DETECTION  OF  CRIME  IN  RUSSIA. 

Stories  like  the  following  almost  illustrate  that  omniscience 
which  tracks  guilt  to  its  condemnation.  An  anecdote  used 
to  be  current  in  St.  Petersburg  concerning  a  delinquency. 
It  may  be  worthy  of  record  as  giving  an  insight  into  the 
ease  with  which  crime  can  be  detected  on  that  ceit-au-quet 
system  that  places  its  sentinel  at  the  comer  of  the  street  to 
take  note  of  every  passer-by.    A  merchant  received  an  un- 
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expected  viaitor.  "  I  ain  the  Master  of  Police,  but  you  need 
not  tw  alarmed.  You  have  had  a  remittance  of  forty  thou- 
sand roiihles  by  post  this  morning.  You  see  we  have  the 
means  of  knowmg  all  this.  But  we  know  something  more ; 
— the  notes  are  all  forged !  I  have  come  to  warn  you  in 
time.  Happily  we  have  this  matter  in  Land,  and  can  get 
it  put  straight  for  you.  Give  me  the  false  notes,  and  to- 
morrow morning  call  on  me  for  good  notes  in  lieu  of  them." 
At  the  appthiutcd  hour  the  merchant  went  to  the  office 
where  the  Master  of  Police  attended  to  transact  husinesa. 
Admitted,  when  his  turn  came,  into  the  inner  room,  he  was 
asked  hia  errand.  "  I  have  come  for  my  forty  thousand  rou- 
bles,"    "  What  forty  thousand  roubles  ? "     "  You  know  my 

name,  surely  ;  I  am  Mr. ."     "  Yea,  I  know  you  ;  but  I 

know  nothing  about  any  roubles  of  yours."  ■'  You  told  mo 
to  call  for  them  at  this  hour."  "  I  told  you  ? — no  such  thing ! 
What  do  you  mean  ? "  The  merchant  related  what  had 
occurred.  It  was  clearly  a  swindling  case ;  but  it  was  one 
which  involved  the  credit  of  the  Master  of  Police  himself. 
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went  from  room  to  room,  till  they  reached  the  apartment 
where  sat  a  man  in  form  and  feature  so  resembling  the 
Master  of  Police,  that  when  he  had  imitated  the  dress  and 
equipage  of  that  functionary,  the  illusion  was  complete. 
Finding  himself  detected,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  cried 
'* veenovatt" — the  formula  whereby  the  Russian  confesses 
himself  guilty. — Heiuleraojis  Memorials  of  John  Venning. 


AN  OLD  ENGLISH  JUSTICE. 

The  following  anecdote,  while  it  illustiates  the  very  curious 
state  of  the  English  law  in  old  times,  also  even  too  distinctly 
points  to  the  manner  in  which  our  more  excellent  forefathers 
perhaps  fancied  the  flight  of  Divine  judgments  following 
injustice.  At  that  time  there  was  in  prison  an  innkeeper, 
with  his  family,  being  accused  of  murder.  Now  the  brother 
of  him  that  was  either  murdered  or  lost  could  not  enjoy 
some  land  except  he  could  prove  that  his  brother  was  dead ; 
and  in  order  tnei*eto,  he  brought  a  fellow  into  the  prison 
who  said  he  would  "  prove  that  the  man  was  killed  at  such 
an  inn,  and  buried  under  a  wall ; "  and  he  accused  the  inn- 
keeper and  his  wife,  and  their  man  and  maid,  and  a  smith, 
to  be  guilty  of  this  murder,  they  being  already  in  prison. 
Barbara  Blagdone  having  heard  of  this,  found  means  to  go 
to  this  desperate  fellow,  and  asked  him,  "  How  he  could 
conceal  this  murder  so  long,  when  he  was,  according  to  law, 
as  guilty  of  it  as  any  of  them,  if  what  he  said  were  true  ?" 
At  this  question  he  trembled  so  exceedingly  that  his  knees 
struck  one  against  the  other,  and  he  confessed  that  he  never 
before  saw  the  said  people  with  his  eyes,  nor  ever  was  at 
the  place  in  his  life,  nor  knew  anything  of  it,  but  only  he 
was  drawn  in  by  the  man  that  was  to  nave  the  land,  and 
was  persuaded  to  witness  to  the  fact."  Other  prisoners 
heard  this  confession  also,  and  Barbara  sent  to  the  deputy, 
desiring  him  to  send  down  his  priest,  that  he  might  hear  the 
said  confession.  The  priest  came,  and  the  fellow  confessed 
the  same  to  him  as  he  had  done  to  Barbara,  and  he  once 
also  confessed  the  same  before  the  judge.  But  afterwards 
he  eat  his  words,  for  the  man  that  had  induced  him  came 
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every  day,  and  made  him  drink  plentifully,  and  also  c 
the  jailor  to  lock  up  Barbara,  that  she  might  not  eo 
him.  She  then  wrote  to  tlie  innkeeper,  and  hie  wif< 
man,  and  also  to  Judge  Pepes,  and  told  Lim,  '■  The  c 
his  tloath  did  draw  nigh  wherein  he  must  give  an  ac 
of  his  actions ;  and  that  therefore  he  ought  to  take 
that  he  did  not  condemn  innocent  people,  having  bu 
witness,  in  whose  mouth  so  many  lies  were  found ;  the  < 
all  saying  they  were  innocent."  For  all  that,  the 
went  on,  and  condemned  ail  the  accused,  and  the  ac 
also,  as  conscious  of  the  crime.  Hereupon  a  priest  ca: 
Bpeak  with  the  maid  that  was  condemned,  and  was  i 
same  prison  with  Barbai-a ;  but  she  would  not  see  him 
ing,  "Nay.  he  can  do  me  no  good ;  I  have  done  witl; 
for  ever ;  but  God,  Thou  knowest  that  I  am  innoce 
what  they  lie  to  my  cliarge."  But,  however,  they  we 
hanged ;  and  the  witness  first,  probably  for  fe^r  ho  si 
have  made  another  confession  aJter  he  had  seen  the  c 
hanged.     Now  some  fi-ientis  of  Barbara,  viz,.  Sir  Wi 
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XII. 

VARIOUS   TYPES  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE 

AND   CHARACTER. 


GREAT  EXPERIMENTS  IN  SMALL  STUDIES. 

Some  foreigner  asked  the  great  chemist  WoUaston  to  show 
him  his  laboratory.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  his  servant 
brought  in  a  common  round  ti-ay,  on  which  were  a  few 
glasses  and  a  retort  or  two.  "  That,"  said  Wollaston, "  is  my 
mboratory ! "  Probably  each  individual  of  the  human  race 
has  to  try  for  himself  some  considerable  experiment ;  and 
some  try  it  on  a  grand  scale,  and  there  is  a  noise  of  armies, 
fleets,  and  battles, — a  shaking  together  of  royal  crowns  and 
dynasties, — and  a  name  is  formed 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

But  exactly  the  same  experiment  is  tried  in  village  life, 
amidst  the  lowing  of  kine,  and  other  harmless  rustic  noises. 
That  suffering  is  one  of  these  experiments  to  be  tried  by  all 
men  I  hold  for  certain. — Arthur  Helps'  Friends  in  Council  : 
Second  Series. 


LABOUR  AND  GENIUS:  A  LESSON  FROM  THE  FARM. 
GETTING  POOR  ON  RICH  LAND,  AND  RICH  ON 
POOR  LAND. 

A  CLOSE  observer  of  men  and  things  told  us  the  following 
little  history,  which  we  hope  will  plough  very  deeply  into 
the  attention  of  all  who  plough  very  shallow  in  their  soils. 

Two  brothers  settled  together  in county ;  one  of  them 

on  a  cold,  ugly,  clay  soil,  covered  with  black-jack  oak,  not 


one  of  wliich  was  large  enougli  to  make  Iialf  a  dozen  raila. 
Tills  man  would  never  drive  any  but  large,  powerful,  Conaa- 
li>L,'a  liur.-i.'s,  fiome  seventeen  hands  high.  He  always  put 
//()■'<■  Imisrs  to  a  large  plough,  and  plun^d  it  in  some  t«n 
iiirlii'^  i]iT]).  This  deep  ploughing  he  invariably  practised, 
iiml  ciiltivat-cd  thoroughly  aftei-ward.  He  raised  his  seventy 
iiuslii'ls  of  (■om  to  an  acre.  This  man  had  a  brother  about 
six  iiiilis  iirt",  settled  ou  a  rich  "White  River  bottom-land  farm; 
and  whili'  a  black-jack  clay  soil  yielded  seventy  bushels  to 
an  acre,  this  fine  Itottom-land  would  not  average  fifty.  One 
liiotlier  was  steadily  growing  rich  on  poor  land,  and  the 
other  steadily  growing  poor  on  rich  land.  One  day  the 
liiittoni-lanfl  brother  came  down  to  see  the  black-jack  oak 
liiriiier.  and  they  began  to  talk  about  their  crops  and  farms, 
as  fanners  are  very  apt  to  do.  "  How  is  it,"  said  the  fii-st, 
"  that  yim  manage  on  this  poor  soil  to  beat  me  in  crops  ?" 
The  reply  was,  "/  imrk  my  land."  That  was  it  exactlj-, 
Rome  men  have  such  rich  land  that  they  won't  tvoj-k  it ;  and 
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and  the  ambassadors  from  the  King  of  Damascus.  St 
Louis  was  then  in  Acre,  and  the  ambassadors  had  come 
there  to  treat  with  him.  The  friar,  in  passing  from  the 
King  s  lodgings,  and  that  of  the  ambassadors,  was  one  day 
encountered  in  the  street  by  a  very  aged  woman,  having  in 
her  right  hand  a  pot  of  burning  coals,  and  in  her  left  a 
pitcher  of  water.  "  Woman,"  said  Father  Yves,  "  what  art 
thou  about  to  do  with  these  live  coals  in  thy  hand  ?"  "To 
bum  Paradise,"  answered  she.  "  And  what  with  the  water?" 
"  To  extinguish  the  flames  of  hell."  Father  Yves  asked  her 
how  she  could  talk  so.  Her  reply  was  that  '*No  person  may 
do  good  in  this  world  to  obtain  a  reward  in  Paradise ;  and 
none  may  refrain  from  sin  for  fear  of  the  torments  of  hell, 
but  we  may  all  do  good  out  of  pure  love  to  God,  our 
Creator  and  supreme  good."  Father  Yves,  astonished  at 
the  woman's  wisdom,  passed  on  without  reply.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  apologue — for  such  we  should  rather  take  it 
to  be,  than  an  incident  that  actually  took  place — must  have 
been  suggested  by  the  miseries  and  havoc  then  occasioned  by 
the  mutual  endeavours  of  Christians  and  Mohammedans  to 
win  heaven,  and  escape  the  punishment  of  their  sins  in  hell, 
by  destroying  one  another  as  infidels  and  enemies  to  God. 
How  admirable  such  sentiments  in  a  dark  and  superstitious 
age !  How  happy  that  native  feeling  should  thus  correct 
the  errors  of  perverted  reason ! — Stewart's  Collections  and 
Recollections. — Quoted  also  by  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  in  his 
Life  of  Chi'ist. 


WILLINGLY,  NOT  BY  CONSTRAINT. 

This  was  my  friend's  favourite  saying,  and  the  secret  of  his 
government.  He  used  to  say  that  those  who  would  force 
the  human  will,  exercise  a  tyranny  odious  to  God.  He  never 
could  bear  those  haughty  persons  who  would  be  obeyed — 
whether  willingly  or  not,  they  cared  not.  Those,  he  said,  who 
love  to  be  feared,  fear  to  be  loved ;  they  themselves  are  of 
all  people  the  most  abject ;  some  fear  them,  but  they  fear 
every  one.  In  the  royal  galley  of  Divine  love  there  is  no 
force ;  the  rowers  are  all  volunteers.  On  this  principle,  he 
always  moulded  his  commands  into  the  softer  form  of  en.- 

1^ 
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treaty.  St,  Peter's  words,  "  Feed  the  flock  of  God,  not  by 
constraint,"  he  was  very  fond  of  1  complained  of  the 
resistance  I  met  with  in  my  parochial  visits,  "  What  a  com- 
manding spirit  you  have,"  he  replied ;  "  you  want  to  walk 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  you  let  yourself  Ije  carried 
away  with  zeal.  Like  an  ignis-fatuus,  it  leads  to  the  edge 
of  precipices.  Do  you  seek  to  nhackle  the  will  of  man 
when  God  has  seen  tit  to  have  it  free  ?" — Bialwp  Camus's 
Life  of  St.  Fram~l^  de  S<des. 


SIMPLICITY.— TSJi  CHILD  AND  THE  QUEEN. 
How  strikingly  true  it  is,  from  the  following  incident,  that 
out  of  the  mouths  of  bahes  is  onlained  praise.  Befiirchte, 
gardener  to  Elizabeth,  consort  of  Frederick  II.,  had  one  little 
daughter,  with  whose  religious  instruction  he  had  taken 
great  ])ains.     When  this  child  was  five  years  of  age,  the 
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filled  the  eyes  of  the  ladies,  and  the  Queen  exclaimed, 
"  Ah,  happy  child  !  how  far  we  are  below  you  ! " — American 
National  Preacher, 


APO STACY  DESTROYS  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF 

WORLDLY  MEN. 

It  is  well  known  that  Frederick  the  Great  took  pride  in 
having  his  soldiers  well  disciplined ;  and  was  therefore  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  the  conduct  of  the  subalterns.     It  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  well  known  that  he  sometimes  manifested  a 
real  respect  for  religious  people;  for  few  men  could  more 
clearly  discern  the  excellence  of  the  conduct  produced  by 
holy  principles.    While,  therefore,  he  sneered  at  Christianity, 
he  sometimes  promoted  to  oflSces  of  trust  those  who  con- 
sistentty  maintained  it.    A  sergeant  of  the  name  of  Thomas, 
who  was  very  successful  in  training  his  men,  and  whose 
whole  deportment  pleased  the  King,  was  often  noticed  by 
him.     He  inquired  respecting  the  place  of  the  sergeant's 
birth,  his  parents,  his  religious  creed,  and  the  place  of  wor- 
ship which  he  frequented.     On  being  informed  that  he  was 
united  with  the   Moravians,  and  attended  their  chapel  in 
William  Street,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  oh !  you  are  a  fanatic, 
are  you  ?    Well,  well ;  only  take  care  to  do  your  duty,  and 
improve  your  men."     The  King's  common  salutation  after 
this  was,  "  Well,  how  do  you  do  ?    How  are  you  going  on 
in  William  Street  ? "     His  Majesty  at  length,  in  conversation 
with  Thomas's  Colonel,  mentioned  his  intention  of  promoting 
the  sergeant  to  an  office  in  the  commissariat  department, 
upon  the  death  of  an  aged  man  who  then  filled  it.    The 
Colonel,  in  order  to  encourage  Thomas,  told  him  of  the 
King's  design.    Unhappily,  this  had  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  sergeant ;  for,  alas  1  such  is  the  depravity 
of  the  human  heart,  that  few  can  endure  the  temptation  of 
prosperity  without  sustaining  spiritual  loss.    Thomas  began 
to  forsake  the  assemblies  of  his  Christian  brethren ;  and, 
when  reproved  by  his  minister,  said  his  heart  was  with  him, 
but  he  was  afraid   of  offending  the  King.    The  minister 
told  him  to  take  good  heed  that  his  heart  did  not  deceive 
him.    Soon  after  the  sergeant's  religious  declension,  he  was 


again  uicuatt-d  liy  tlit;  King,  with,  "  Well,  how  do  you  do  ? 
Hiiw  arc  yuur  IVicmls  in  William  Street  ? "  "I  do  not  know, 
iiicase  your  Majesty ,"  was  tLo  reply.  "  Not  know !  not 
kni.iw  I "  answL'r(;d  tin;  King ;  "  Have  you  been  ill  ? "  "  No, 
jiliiaye  your  Majesty,"  rejoined  the  sergeant;  "but  I  do  not 
&i'f  it  necessaiy  to  attend  tliL'i-e  so  often  aa  I  used  to  do." 
"  Then  you  an-  not  so  great  a  fanatic  as  I  thought  you,"  was 
the  royal  answer.  In  a  short  time  the  aged  officer  died,  and 
the  (  Viloni,'!  ^viiitfd  upon  His  Majesty  to  inform  him  of  the 
vai'iim  V,  uiid  til  irniiiii!  him  of  his  intention  to  raise  Ser- 
geant'I'hunuLs  tu  the  situation.  "No,  no!"  said  the  King, 
"he  slml!  nut  liiive  it;  lie  does  not  go  so  often  to  William 
Street  as  he  used  to  do."  Surpiised  at  this  peremptory 
refusal,  the  Colonel  withdrew,  and  on  hia  i-etiira  found  his 
sergeant  waiting  for  the  confii'mation  of  his  appointment. 
"  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  the  King  to-day," 
said  the  Colonel,  "but  he  will  not  give  you  the  situation. 
He  savs  you  do  not  go  ao  often  to  William  Street  i 
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be  devoured,  and  our  goods  spoiled,  knowing  that  a  better 
and  more  lasting  inheritance  awaits  us.  A  good  Christian 
would  rather  be  robbed  than  rob  others — ^rather  be  murdered 
than  murder — martyr  than  tyrant;  in  one  word,  it  is  far 
better  to  be  good  and  simple  than  shrewd  and  mischievous. 
— Life  of  St  Francis  de  Sales. 


f 


ROBERT  HALL,— CONSOLATIONS  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 

Nor  must  we  forget,  among  other  uses,  the  consolations  of 
biography.  Who  shall  say  how  much  heroism  has  been 
imparted  by  the  study  of  some  nobly  enduring  character — 
the  portrait  of  some  noble  nature  struggling  in  almost  over- 
mastering agony  ?  There  is  a  passage  in  "  The  Caxtons " 
which  has  always  seemed  to  us  iinely  illustrative  of  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  life  over  suffering.  "  After  breakfast,  the 
next  morning,  I  took  up  my  hat  to  go  out,  when  my  father, 
looking  at  me,  and  seeing  by  my  countenance  that  I  had  not 
slept,  said  gently, '  My  dear  Pisistratus,  you  have  not  tried 
my  medicine  yet.'  '  What  medicine,  sir  ? '  '  Robert  Hall/ 
'  No,  indeed ;  not  yet,'  said  I,  smiling.  '  Do  so,  my  son,  before 
ou  go  out ;  depend  on  it  you  will  enjoy  your  walk  more/ 
confess  that  it  was  with  some  reluctance  I  obeyed.  I  went 
back  to  my  own  room,  and  sat  resolutely  down  to  my  task. 
Are  there  any  of  you,  my  readers,  who  have  not  read  'The  Life 
of  Robert  Hall  ? '  If  so,  in  the  words  of  the  great  Captain 
Cuttle, '  When  found,  make  a  note  of.'  Whatever  thou  art, 
orthodox  or  heterodox,  send  for  '  The  Life  of  Robert  Hall/ 
It  is  the  life  of  a  man  that  does  good  to  manhood  itself  to 
contemplate.  I  had  finished  the  biography,  which  is  not 
long,  and  I  was  musing  over  it,  when  I  heiurd  the  Captain's 
cork  leg  upon  the  stcurs.  I  opened  the  door  for  him,  and 
he  entered  book  in  hand,  as  I,  also  book  in  hand,  stood  ready 
to  receive  him.  'Well,  sir/  said  Roland,  seating  himself; 
'  has  the  prescription  done  you  any  good  ?  *  '  Yes,  uncle, 
great.'  '  And  me,  too.  By  Jupiter,  Sisty,  that  same  Hall 
was  a  fine  fellow !  I  wonder  if  the  medicine  has  gone 
through  the  same  channels  in  both.  Tell  me,  first,  how  it 
affected  you.'  *  All  that  is  very  well  said/  quoth  the  Cap- 
tain; '  but  it  did  not  strike  me.    What  I  have  seen  in  tms 
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bo()k  ia  coiirage.  Here  is  a  poor  creature  rolling  on  the  car- 
pet with  agony,  from  childhood  to  death  tormented  with  & 
mysterious  malady — a  malady  that  ia  descrihed  as  an  in- 
ternal "  apparatus  of  torture ; "  and  who  does,  by  his  heroism, 
mure  than  hear  it.  He  puts  it  out  of  its  power  to  aliect 
him ;  and  though  (here  is  the  passage)  "  his  appointment  by 
day  and  by  night  "was  incessant  pain,  yet  high  enjoyment 
wfla,  notwithstanding,  the  law  of  hia  existence,"  Robert 
HaU  reads  me  a  lesson — me,  an  old  soldier,  who  thought 
myself  above  taking  lessons — in  courage,  at  least.  And  as  I 
camo  to  that  passage  where,  in  the  sharp  paroxysms  boforo 
death,  he  says,  "  I  Ttavc  not  complained,  have  I.  sir  ?  and  I 
won't  complain !  "^whon  I  came  to  that  passage,  I  started 
up  and  cried,  Roland  de  Caxton,  thou  hast  been  a  coward  ! 
and  if  thou  hadst  ha<.l  thy  deserts,  thou  hadst  been  cashiered, 
broken,  and  dj-iimmed  out  of  the  regiment  long  ago!'" — 
Paxton  Hood's  Uats  of  Biography. 
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finisher  of  our  faith ;  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
Him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God."     He  appeared 
tolerably  collected  till  he  commenced  the  second  part  of  the 
subject— the  pg^rticular  seasons  in  which  it  was  peculiarly- 
necessary  to  look  unto  Jesus.     The  first  was  in  the  period  of 
temptation,  under  Satanic  influence — "  for  that  there  is  a 
devil,"  said  he,  "  who,  as  a  roaring  lion,  goeth  about  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour,  is  as  true  from  the  word  of  God  as 
that  there  is  a  God. — I  say  that  there  is  a  devil,  and  there 
are  many  dcA  ils."     Then  he  became  quite  incoherent.     The 
efiect  on  his  audience  cannot  be  described;  we  looked  one 
to  another  with  surprise,  not  knowing  what  to  do.    As  a 
junior,  I  looked  to  the  senior  deacons,  expecting  that  one 
of  them  would  go  to  the  pulpit  and  request  him  to  come 
do^Ti ;  but  the  general  feeling  was — let  him  alone.     In  a 
few  minutes  he  recovered  himself,  raised  his  hands  to  his 
forehead,  stopped,  and  said,  "  My  friends,  I  beg  pardon ;  my 
head  is  very  bad  this  afternoon" — dropped  tne  subject  of 
temptation,  went  on  with  the  other  division  of  his  subject 
connectedly,  and  closed ;  gave  out  the  third  hymn,  and  con- 
cluded with  prayer  and  the  benediction.     The  place  was 
crowded;  there  were  more  young  noblemen,  fellow-commoners 
and  undergraduates,  who  witnessed  the  scene  than  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen  before  or  since.    He  immediately  came 
down,  and  went  into  the  vestry.     No  one  went  to  him,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  as  it  was  ordinance  day.    The  congre- 
gation had  dispersed,  and  the  members  of  the  church  waited 
in  silent  suspense.     He  ordered  the  cloth  to  be  laid,  and 
the  elements  to  be  brought  out  as  usual ;  then  entered  the 
table-seat,  more  composed,  and  administered  the  sacrament 
to  us  in  a  solemn  and  collected  manner,   pronounced   the 
benediction,  and  dismissed  us.     Just  as  we  were  leaving  our 
seats,  he  called  out  vehemently,  "  Stop  !  stop  !  my  friends ; 
I  have  something  veiy  important  to  communicate  to  you. 
I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  millennium  has  come ;  that 
period  which  we  have  been  waiting  for,  hoping  for,  and 
,  praying  for  so  long,  is  at  length  come.     Let  us  all  kneel  down 
and  bless  God  that  we  have  lived  to  see  this  day."     He  then 
offered  up  a  prayer  in  a  strain  of  the  wildest  sublimity.    On 
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liis  rot\iru  from  flie  meeting,  he  saw  in  the  gateway  of  the 
Castk-  Inn  ono  of  hia  olil  memhtrs  named  Thurlbone.  "Ah, 
Mastor  Tlmrlhone,  how  do  you  do  ?  Be  faithful  unto  death, 
he  faithful  unto  death,  and  you  sliall  have  a  crown  of  life." 
Tliia  t!ie  good  old  man  (who  did  not  live  to  see  Mr.  Hall 
again)  waid  was  a  voice  continually  sounding  in  his  ears. 
%Vlifn  Mr.  l^all  rci'iivond.  1  mentioned  the  circumstance  to 
him.  hut  1  fi.und  ili;U  \w  <\\A  not  iwollcct  it.  Mr.  Hall  then 
went  to  tlit>  ri'^iiik^m^'  of  Mr,  T,  Nutter,  but  was  very  rest- 
less and  nncasj'  the  wKuIl'  of  the  evening.  He  walked  about 
the  bedroom  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  took  his 
horse  early  in  the  morning,  and  rode  to  his  own  house  at 
Fouhnirc.  Two  uf  hin  ("Vmiliridge  friends  followed  him  for 
the  |iiii  I"  -i-  ■■!'  '|iji'  t'u^  lii-  iiiirid.  When  he  perceived  thera, 
hewitii  :      I.    I..  i   I  !  i:iiished  himself  with  money  to 

thi*;ih.. :.     ,        ■..  then  ran  into  the  stable  and 

eaiMli '1  i....  l.>.;  .  ,  .-aA,  v.  iJumt  M'aiting  to  receive  them, 
at  Enyston.  His  friends 
(til  upon  him  to  remain 
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result  was  that  Mr.  Hall  was  conveyed  to  the  institution 
of  the  Fish  Ponds,  then  conducted  by  Dr.  Cox.  In  a  few 
months  he  recovered,  owing  to  the  mild  and  kind  treatment 
practised  by  Dr.  Cox  at  the  Fish  Ponds ;  and  expatiated  in 
the  warmest  terms  on  the  superior  management  of  that  in- 
stitution ;  as  a  proof  of  which  he  never  had  a  relapse.  Dr. 
Cox  gave  him  some  directions  calculated  to  prevent  a  return 
of  the  complaint.  The  three  principal  things  were,  first, 
that  he  must  leave  Cambridge  entirely;  secondly,  that  he 
must  practise  smoking,  as  a  composing  habit;  thirdly,  that 
he  must  enter  the  marriage  state,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
solitude  of  single  life. — Reminiscences  of  Robert  Hall, 
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The  month  of  April  was  fixed  for  his  return  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  late  Rev.  T.  Toller,  of  Kettering,  as  an  old 
friend,  was  invited  to  accompany  him,  and  to  preach  one 
part  of  the  day,  in  order  that  Mr.  Hall  might  resume  liis 
situation  by  degrees.  He  came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  W. 
Hollick,  the  senior  deacon.  We  were  all  delighted  to  see 
him  again  in  his  own  pulpit.  The  following  morning  I  called 
on  him,  and  found  him  somewhat  dejected.  I  commenced 
the  conversation  by  saying,  "  We  were  greatly  delighted  to 
see  you  once  more  in  your  pulpit,  sir.  It  was  a  serious  and 
admirable  discourse.  I  quite  enjoyed  it,"  etc.  "  Oh,  do  not 
say  anythiDg  about  it,  sir ;  I  shall  never  be  the  preacher  I 
was.  I  find  I  have  lost  the  principal  faculty  that  distin- 
guished my  preaching,  which  was  imagination;  you  know 
that  was  my  forte,  sir ;  aU  my  imagination  has  been  over- 
stretched. You,  with  the  rest  of  my  friends,  tell  me  that  I 
was  only  seven  weeks  in  confinement,  and  the  date  of  the 
year  corresponds,  so  that  I  am  bound  to  believe  you ;  but 
they  have  appeared  to  me  like  seven  years.  My  mind  was 
so  excited,  and  my  imagination  was  so  lively  and  active, 
that  more  ideas  passed  through  my  mind  during  those  seven 
weeks  than  in  any  seven  years  of  my  life.  Whatever  I  had 
obtained  from  reading  or  reflection  was  present  to  me ;  I  had 
all  my  ideas  at  my  fingers*  ends,  and  could  bring  them  to 
bear  upon  any  subject." — Reminiscences  of  Robert  Hall, 
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All  who  visited  him  in  sickness  were  struck  with  the  calm 
dignity  and  peaceful  resignation  of  Lis  manner,  and  many 
were  greatly  edified  by  iiis  conversation;  for  he  i-etained 
full  possession  of  his  mental  vigour,  and  was  as  capable  aa 
ever  of  guiding  the  inquirer,  cousohng  the  desponding,  and 
rebuking  ignoiunt  pretendera.  An  instance  of  the  latter 
power  is  recorded  in  an  anecdote  relating  to  a  visit  he  re- 
ceived from  a  presumptuous  youth  during  his  i-esidence  at 
Blaekheath,  A  young  man  exiled  to  request  the  favour  of 
an  intcr\-iew  with  him,  which  waa  granted.  Mr.  Walker 
supposed  he  wanted  spiritual  advice,  but  found,  to  hia  sur- 
prise, that  he  came  with  an  air  of  consequence,  to  set  him 
right,  as  he  thought,  upon  points  of  doctriiiB  peculiar  to  bis 
own  sect, — a  service  he  was  disposed  to  offer  from  the  report 
ho  had  heard  of  hia  usefulness  in  the  Church !  He  wafl 
received  with  gi-eat  courtesy  by  Mr,  Walker,  who  poUtelj[ 
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useful  in  the  Church,  and  was  certainly  your  superior  in  age, 
length  of  religious  experience,  learning,  and  study  of  Scrip- 
ture ?  Now  allow  me  to  return  you  the  kindness  you  de- 
signed for  me,  by  instructing  you  in  the  pride  and  vanity 
of  your  own  heart."  This  rebuke,  delivered  with  all  the 
mildness  of  Christian  love,  with  the  peculiar  force  of  the 
venerable  minister  s  manner,  and  with  the  solemnity  of  one 
that  spoke  on  the  verge  of  the  eternal  world,  produced  a 
great  effect  upon  the  mind  of  this  self-conceited  youth,  and 
may  prove  a  useful  lesson  to  those  of  the  present  day  who 
mistake  their  own  prejudices  for  clear  views  of  gospel  doc- 
trine, and  fancy  that  skill  in  the  verbiage  of  party  implies  a 
real  knowledge  of  scriptural  truth. — Sianey*8  Life  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Walker,  of  Truro. 
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Gifted  with  a  peculiar  penetration,  he  knew  equally  how  to 
deal  with  the  tender  spirit,  or  to  probe  deeply  into  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  self-deceived,  or  the  deceiver.  One  of  his 
visitors  for  private  instruction  was  a  young  man  who  stated 
that  he  called  to  thank  him  for  the  benefit  he  had  received 
from  his  ministry,  and  to  beg  his  advice.  Mr.  Walker  imme- 
diately questioned  him  as  to  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of 
his  own  heart,  when  the  youth  expressed,  in  general  terms, 
a  conviction  that  he  was  an  unworthy  sinner.  Perceiving 
by  his  manner  that  he  had  never  duly  experienced  that  con- 
viction, Mr.  Walker  at  once  entered  into  an  explanation  of 
the  sinner's  character,  with  a  personal  reference  to  the  in- 
dividual before  him.  He  dwelt  upon  his  ingratitude  to  God, 
the  evil  nature  of  the  motives  which  had  influenced  all  his 
actions,  the  fruitlessness  of  his  life,  the  defilement  even  of 
his  best  deeds,  and  then  added,  "  I  fear  you  are  secretly  dis- 
pleased with  me,  because  I  have  not  commended  your  good 
intentions  and  flattered  your  vanity."  "  No,  indeed,  sir,"  he 
replied,  "  I  feel  extremely  thankful  for  this  striking  proof  of 
your  kindness  and  regard."  This  discerning  man  had,  how- 
ever, formed  a  true  judgment  of  the  character  before  him. 
The  young  man  acknowledged  the  next  day  that  he  had 
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given  a  false  answer,  and  that,  chagrined  by  the  little  ac- 
count Mr.  Walker  seemed  to  make  of  bis  professions,  he 
had  secretly  determined  to  enconnter  no  more  the  searching 
questions  wliich  exposed  his  shallowness,  and  brought  low 
the  vain  imaginations  of  his  heart.  Tliis  experienced  pastor 
had  dealt  wisely  with  him  :  he  was  flighty,  ostentatious,  and 
injudicious,  but  afterwards  became  an  exemplary  and  usefiil 
Christian. — Sydney's  Life  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Walker,  of 
Trwro. 


WALKER  OF  TliUItO  AND  SIS  SECTOR. 
The  faithfulness  of  Mr.  Walker,  both  in  public  and  private, 
involred  him  in  every  species  of  opposition  from  the  enemies 
of  vital  godliness.  Foiled  in  an  attempt  to  injure  him  with 
the  bishop,  they  next  tried  to  prevail  on  the  rector  of  Truro 
to  di-smisB  him  from  his  cure.  The  applicants,  being  some 
of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  the  pIace,found  him  willing 
to  listen  to  their  complaints,  and  he  promised  them  to  go  to 
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am  so  abashed  that  I  am  uneasy  till  I  can  retire/'  A  short 
time  after  this  the  rector  was  taken  ill,  when  he  sent  for  Mr. 
Walker,  entreated  his  prayers,  acknowledged  the  propriety 
of  his  conduct  as  a  minister,  and  promised  him  hiu  hearty 
support  if  he  recovered  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  his  resolution 
passed  away  with  the  alarm  of  his  illness.  Never  was  a 
more  striking  instance  than  this  of  the  power  of  religious 
consistency.  Inconsistency  alone  makes  us  inefficient;  while 
a  life  suitable  to  our  profession,  attracts  esteem  from  the 
godly,  and  repels  the  hostile  weapons  of  our  foes.  It  is 
when  her  priests  are  clothed  with  righteousness  that  the 
saints  of  the  Church  rejoice  and  sing ;  and  though  the  ene- 
mies of  truth  hate  the  light  of  that  celestial  dress,  they 
retreat  overpowered  with  the  bright  reflection  of  its  beams. 
— Sydney's  Life  of  tlie  Rev,  Samuel  Walker,  of  Truro. 


MARTIN  BOOS  AND  HIS  TEACHER,  SAILER,— CHRIST 
AND  THE  CROSS  STRIKINGLY  REPRESENTED. 

Among  the  students  at  Dillengen,  there  had  been  one  too 
noticeable  to  be  forgotten.  Martin  Boos  had  been  dropped 
into  the  world  apparently  by  mistake.  He  was  the  four- 
teenth child  of  a  small  farmer — a  "Christmas  child,"  yet 
bom  in  so  cold  a  night  that  the  water  in  the  room  froze. 
An  orphan  at  four,  his  eldest  sister's  first  thought  was  to 
dispose  of  him  with  due  regard  to  economy.  Being  a  sturdy 
girl,  she  set  him  on  her  shoulders,  and  started  for  Augsburg ; 
but  getting  tired,  she  flung  him  into  a  corn-field  by  the  way, 
where  he  soon  cried  himself  asleep.  However,  in  the  after- 
noon she  returned,  laid  him  at  an  uncle's  door  in  the  city, 
and  went  her  way.  The  lonely  child  managed  to  grow  up 
in  some  fashion  in  this  surly  uncle's  house,  saved  himself 
by  his  scholarship  from  becoming  a  shoemaker,  and  went  to 
Dillengen,  where,  a  brilliant,  handsome  student,  he  carried 
oflF  the  first  honours.  Sailer's  teaching  had  more  influence 
than  he  knew;  and  when  his  uncle  had  celebrated  his  first 
mass  by  giving  a  three  days'  shooting-party,  he  thankfully 
subsided  into  a  quiet  parish  priest,  cultivating,  in  thorough 
Romish  fashion,  holy  afiections,  and  yearning  after  that  calm.^ 
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mystic  relation  to  Christ  that  had  boen  pointed  out  in  the 
lectures.  "  I  lay,"  he  says,  "  for  years  together  upon  the 
cold  ground,  though  my  lied  stood  near  me  j  I  scoui^ed  my- 
self till  the  l)lood  came,  and  clothed  niy  body  with  a  liair 
shirt ;  I  hungered,  and  gave  my  bread  to  Uie  poor;  I  epeni 
every  leisure  moment  in  the  precincta  of  the  church ;  I  con- 
fessed and  communicated  every  week."  He  "gave  himself  an 
immense  deal  of  trouble  to  lead  a  holy  life,"  and  was  unani- 
mously elected  a  saint;  but  the  saint  waa  miserable,  and 
cTie<l  out,  "  0  wretciied  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver 
me  ? "  Going  to  see  a  pious  old  woman  on  her  death-bed,  he 
said  wistfully,  "Ah,  you  may  well  die  in  peacel"  "WTiy?" 
"  You  have  lived  such  a  godly  life."  "  What  a  miserable 
comforter !"  she  said,  and  smiled ;  "  if  Christ  had  not  died 
for  me,  I  should  have  perished  for  ever;  with  all  my  good 
works  and  piety.  Trusting  in  Him,  I  die  at  peace."  And 
from  this  time  tho  light  fell  in  upon  his  soul ;  the  dying 
woman  had  answered  his  niisei-able  crj'.     He  stayed  some 
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off  your  boots.  Another  wears  my  boots  when  I  am  dead, 
and  another  wears  my  glory.  It  is  of  little  value."  "  The 
most  learned  declare  they  know  nothing,  and  the  most  pious 
that  they  have  nothing ;  therefore  the  profoundest  learning 
is  in  knowing  nothing."  "  A  gentleman  passed  through  to- 
day, and  the  people  said,  '  He  wore  the  Cross  of  St.  Theresa ; 
he  must  be  some  great  man.*  A  cross  was  once  a  disgrace. 
Now,  the  larger  the  cross  the  greater  the  man."  A  preacher 
of  this  stamp  would  make  himself  be  heard  anywhere ;  and 
it  is  little  wonder  that  great  excitement  gathered  about  the 
little  country  chapel  in  Bavaria.  Many  found  the  Saviour 
when  he  preached;  persons  came  long  journeys  to  hear  so 
strange  and  blessed  a  doctrine ;  and  the  chapel  was  thronged 
with  men  and  women  who  had  gone  about  anxious,  heavy 
laden,  and  hopeless  for  years.  Feneberg  heard  of  it,  longed 
for  more  than  he  had  yet  found,  and  wrote  that  he  waa  hke 
Zaccheus  waiting  in  the  tree  till  Christ  should  pass  by. 
"  Then  wait  quietly  in  the  tree,"  Boos  wrote  back ;  "  Christ 
will  soon  enter  thy  house  and  thy  heart." — Stevenson's 
Praying  and  Working. 
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Another  day  he  spoke  of  one  Martin  Boos — a  heretic,  it  was 
said;  and  yet,  he  added,  there  must  be  something  good  about 
him.  They  heard  presently  that  a  manuscript  book  of  his, 
with  the  pregnant  title,  "  Christ  for  us  and  in  us,"  was  cir- 
culated in  the  neighbourhood.  This  also  was  eagerly  read. 
But  three  years  before  Gossner  had  begun  to  study  the  Bible ; 
and  as  he  felt  less  peace  and  comfort,  he  studied  it  the  more, 
and  mostly  upon  his  knees ;  and  when  he  mentions  his  con- 
version, he  says, "  The  Bible  opened  my  eye  and  heart."  The 
work,  begun  after  this  long  preparation,  went  swiftly  on. 
Sommer  wrote  that  he  lay  continually  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
and  his  only  work  was  to  beat  upon  his  breast  and  weep 
over  the  old  Adam,  that  he  looked  most  like  an  angel,  and 
was  ready  for  the  Lord's  sake  to  go  to  prison  or  death. 
Shortly  after  Gossner  wrote  in  his  diary,  upon  a  visit  from 
Langermayr,  " '  One  is  so  unfaithful,'  I  said.    '  Yes,'  said  he ;     ^ 
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'  the  Lord  must  be  faithful,  the  Lord  Hiniself.'  That  made 
a  great  impression.  Wiiat  he  said  came  back  after  he  left: 
'  Tlie  Lord  must  be  faitliful,  not  we.'  And  always  I  seemed 
to  say  or  feel, '  Baek,  thou  devil !  Thou  old  Adaoii  in  me  die ! 
Live,  Lord  Jesus ! '  And  so  it  was ;  and  this  whole  day  my 
prayer  has  been  just  this,  repeating  Pere.at  Adam .'  vivat 
Jenva !  These  days  of  betrothal  went  by,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  others  dark  and  joylcBS  and  weak,  and  marked 
esjtecially  by  carelessness  in  prayer.  It  was  unbearable 
until  the  joy  of  the  presence  was  restored,  and  I  felt, '  So  art 
tiiov,  left  alone,  without  the  Lord ;  then  what  thou  truly  art 
is  the  Lord.'  I  started,  thinking.  le  it  possible  that  Uiou, 
Lord,  canst  be  with  mo  and  in  me?  There  is  only  ono  Lord, 
and  I  carry  Him  in  me  !  Adam,  Adam,  die !  Jesus  live  in 
me.  I  give  myself  to  Thee,  that  by  Thee  Adam  may  die." 
And  he  ctuaintly  adds  in  dialogue :  "/.  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou 
in  me !  Boviiniia.  I  will  have  uotliing  in  thee  or  from  thee. 
/.  Tliou  canst  have  a  superfluity  of  tliat.     I  have  nothing. 
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the  wholesale  destruction  of  human  life,  you  pronounce  a 
man  great ;  and  for  trust  in  God,  the  only  infallibly  wise 
thing,  you  pronounce  a  man  mad ; — so  much  for  the  value  of 
human  judgment ! " — Life  of  Mary  Ann  Schimmelpenninck, 
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Another  acquaintance  my  mother  formed  at  Bath  was  that 
of  Dr.  Hastings,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin.  His  conversation 
was  exceedingly  agreeable  and  instructive.  He  presented 
my  mother  with  "  Gregorius  Leti*s  Life  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.," 
which  opened  a  new  vista  of  entertainment  and  information 
to  us.  Dr.  Hastings  was  zealously  attached  to  the  English 
Church,  and  gave  my  dear  mother  many  books  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  remember,  towards  the  close  of  Mrs.  Piiestly*8  visit, 
Miss  Bendngton  came  to  us.  I  have  heard  that  my  mother 
was  once  walking  in  the  Pump  Room  between  these  ladies, 
when  Dr.  Hastings  came  up,  and  spoke  to  her  of  a  book  ex- 
planatory of  the  liturgy  of  the  English  Church,  which  he 
nad  given  her.  My  mother  thanked  him  for  the  book,  but 
said  she  feared  he  would  think  very  badly  of  her,  when  she 
declared  how  entirely  she  differed  from  his  view  of  the 
liturgy.  He  bowed,  and  politely  answered,  "  Well,  my  dear 
madam,  I  do  indeed  wish  that  you  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England ;  however,  I  will  not  make  myself  uneasy,  as  I 
should  were  you  a  Unitarian" — my  mother,  interrupting  him, 
said,  "  Dr.  Hastings,  I  have  omitted  introducing  to  you  my 
friend  Mrs.  Priestly ;  " — "  or,"  Dr.  Hastings  then  resumed, 
"  what  is  so  much  worse,  a  Roman  Catholic."  My  mother 
replied,  *'  This  lady  is  Miss  Berrington.  I  am  afraid  you  will 
think  very  badly  of  my  condition."  Dr.  Hastings  courteously 
answered,  "  Nay,  madam,  you  are  in  just  the  position  which 
the  Church  of  England  occupies — ^the  true  medium  between 
those  who  hold  too  much  and  those  who  hold  too  little." — 
Life  of  Mary  Ann  Schimmelpenninck, 
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LLLKHI\    7\    IILE    iSV}     J\     THE    OLD    REGIME.— 

i  rri  sr(  i  ted  soldier  \iao.— pursuit  of  re- 

LIGIoy    l\DER  BIFIILILTIES. 

A  ciLTi  1M\\  111  tilt  (.liuuli  -wlmli  I  at  this  time  attended 
w  IS  mill  li  111  tlif  liiliit  ol  abusing  the  Methodists,  as  ho 
cTlh  I  tin  111  fi  1  liln.\ing  in  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
'^[iint  111  i  til  i]  hint  Lif  ifg'i  neration  ;  and,  hearing  in  the 
i\\      1  I      *  '       till   dipraMt^  of  human  nature,  and  the 

ni  I  II.  ^TftLi    the  fjuilt  of  man,  and  salvation 

oiil^  I     lis  (  iinst  together  with  the  production 

ul   ll  I    I  I  ill     Spiiit     in  the  life  and  conduct,  con- 

btniilh  iiMiiii  nil  I  1  liLtame^ery  anxious  to  knowwho  were 
n^ht  itnl  w  ll  il  "  IS  thp  way  in  which  God  would  have  me 
^11  I  tlun  ti  It  iin  attathment  to  any  denomination  in  par- 
tiLulai  1  WHS  ti  tallj  unat rjuainted  with  their  respective 
pi  culmitR';  and  \neued  them  all  with  equal  indifference; 
t  sole  (•oucem  was  to  know  and  emhrace  the  truth.     But 
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said  into  ridicule,  and,  adding  falsehood  to  it,  he  told  the 
officers  and  men  that  I  thought  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
Christian  in  the  troop.  This  brought  on  me  a  great  deal  of 
persecution;  for  the  men  were  let  loose  upon  me  by  the  officers, 
who  encouraged  them  by  saying  they  hoped  the  men  would 
remember  me  for  putting  out  such  speeches.  At  this  time 
the  commanding  officer  left  Loughborough  for  a  few  days, 
and  the  men,  according  to  rule  among  themselves,  tried  me 
by  what  they  called  a  court-martial,  for  the  alleged  crime 
of  scandalizing  the  regiment.  I  was  then  sentenced  to  be 
cold  burnt,  and  accordingly  was  tied  up  in  the  yard,  and  a 
great  many  pails  of  water  and  ice  thrown  on  me,  till  they  were 
tired  of  fetching  them  from  the  horse-pond ;  and  such  was 
their  determination  to  use  me  ill,  that  tney  placed  sentinels 
around  to  keep  off  the  people,  that  none  might  rescue  me.  On 
this  occasion  the  people  of  the  inn  behaved  very  humanely 
towards  me ;  they  put  me  into  a  warm  bed,  sat  up  with  me 
all  night,  and  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  me,  so  that  I  re- 
ceived no  further  injury.  This  treatment  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  bear  with  patience,  as  I  remembered  the  words  of 
Christ,  "  If  any  man  smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also."  Before  my  clothes  were  dry,  one  of 
the  principal  actors  in  this  affair  came  to  me  to  borrow 
money,  which  without  hesitation  I  lent  him,  recollecting 
we  are  directed  to  "overcome  evil  with  good."  Some  of 
the  men  appeared  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  while  others 
boasted  of  it,  and  said,  I  should  not  have  been  half  so  good 
if  they  had  not  washed  away  my  sins  at  Loughborougn. — 
Qodwin'a  Memoirs  of  Richard  ifoi^ria,  Baptist  Minister, 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1776, 1  was  with  a  detachment 
of  the  troops  on  duty  at  the  Horse  Guards ;  here  I  received 
an  invitation  from  Lady  Manners  to  visit  them  at  Grosvenor 
Square,  the  first  opportunity  which  occurred.  My  duty  at 
this  time  was  that  of  orderly  man  at  St.  James's  Palace ; 
and  as  there  were  two  more  in  the  same  situation,  we  agreed 
among  ourselves  to  wait  successively.    During  one  of  these 


eival.s  fiuiu  iluty,  I  waited  on  Lord  and  Lady  Manners; 
i  ri'tnviiinij^  frum  GroKvcntir  Square,  I  luet  the  captain  of 
-  trooi)  in  the  street,  wlio  i  in  mediately  ordered  a  roll-call, 
til  the  jiretencc  of  asceiiaining  who  was  absent,  though 
Jiad  [tassfd  me  within  half  an  hour.     On  my  return  to 

■  -.iiil-.iiii  T  wa-;  iirilnvd  into  confinement  by  one  of  the 
iiii-  :\(iil  llii'  nr\t  ila\  1  was  sent  with  a  strong  guard  to 
■L'l-i[ii:iiii'i>  ;iL  I 'jiiiil'i'vl  Bridge.     One  of  my  friends  in 

■  n'^iuRiit,  uiidLi,i.tainliny  that  they  intended  to  punish 
',  iidvisiid  tiie  to  wiite  to  some  friends  in  London  immedi- 
'ly_     I  wi'ote  tij  Lord  R.  Mannera,  who  came  in  his  carriage 

■  siinif  evening',  and  desii-ed  the  officers  to  place  the  whole 
ilir  lilniin'  1,11  lii.-^  ari'inint,  aw  he  Lad  sent  for  me  to  Gros- 

11. '1-  S.^iiuir;  lilt  till'  iciily  was,  that  they  were  determined 
trv  iiii'  l'\  ii  ii.uii-jiiiiitiaj.  He  then  requested  me  to  in- 
u\  liiiti  wlicH  .'uiii  n  iii'ii'  till'  fourt-martial  would  be  held, 
III'  iiitriMlnl  iiilir  |)ii-.iiit,  I  waw  kept  in  confinement  for 
■ihi'  dii\>  iifli'}'  iljis,  iiiii!  iii-anl  not  a  word  further  on  the 
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of  what  I  had  stated,  they  found  it  necessary  to  have  the 
man  who  relieved  guard  with  me  at  St.  James's  Palace,  be- 
fore they  could  go  on  with  the  trial ;  post  horses  were  imme- 
diately ordered  to  fetch  him.     One  of  the  officers  being  ap- 
parently ashamed  of  the  proceedings,  and  of  the  disputes 
among  themselves,  then  shut  the  door ;  when  another  rose 
up  and  opened  it,  knowing  that  it  was  contrary  to  martial 
law  to  have  the  door  closed.     Just  as  the  post-horses  were 
going  for  the  other  witness,  one  of  the  officers  informed  the 
court  that  the  man  could  not  be  in  time,  for  they  could  not 
proceed  with  the  trial  legally  after  two  o'clock.     I  was  then 
called  upon  to  give  the  remainder  of  my  evidence  against 
myself;  after  which  I  was  remanded  to  head-quarters,  with 
orders  not  to  put  the  handcuffs  on  again.     The  next  morning 
the  troop  was  ordered  to  Lewisham,  in  Kent,and  I  with  them; 
and  as  nothing  more  was  said  to  me  on  the  subject,  I  con- 
cluded that  the  affair  was  closed.    One  of  my  comrades 
thinking  the  same,  as  we  were  walking  together  in  the  even- 
ing, congratulated  me  that  all  respecting  the  court-martial 
was   over.     The  next  morning,  however,  proved  that  we 
were  mistaken ;  for,  about  five  o'clock,  orders  were  given  to 
march  me,  as  a  prisoner,  from  West  End  into  Lewisham ; 
when  two  of  my  friends  in  the  same  troop  came  to  me  very 
much  agitated,  and  inquired  if  I  knew  what  was  going  for- 
ward ;  upon  replying  in  the  negative,  they  informed  me  that 
they  were  getting  ready  to  picket  me.     I  requested  them 
not  to  alarm  themselves,  for  I  was  confident  they  would  not 
do  it.     Some  time  after  this,  during  the  day,  the  troops  were 
marched   into   a  meadow,  and  formed  into  a  circle,  with 
myself  in  the  midst.    The  sentence  of  the  court-martial  was 
then  read  to  me;    which  was  that  I  should  be  severely 
picketed.     Everything  being  ready,  I  was  called  up  by  the 
quarter-master  to  receive  the  punishment;   but  I  neither 
moved  nor  spoke.     Perceiving  this,  he  called  out  to  the 
guard  to  bring  me  up ;  and  they,  in  obedience  to  his  orders, 
offering  to  seize  me  for  that  purpose,  I  declared  that  I  would 
not  be  picketed.    The  quarter-master  said,  "  Oh,  you  will  not 
be  pimished  then,  will  you  ? "     To  which  I  replied,  that  I  ob- 
jected to  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  as  unjust,  and 
therefore  appealed  to  the  general  court-martial.    The  officers 
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appeared  thunderatruck  at  my  appeal ;  and  the  adjutant 
said,  in  a  vory  serious  tone  of  voice,  "  Morris,  as  sure  as  you 
are  a  living  man,  you  are  wrong;"  and  added,  "if  you  will 

fo  through  tlie  forai  of  the  jmnishment,  upon  my  w^ord  and 
onour  you  shall  not  be  huii."  To  this  I  made  no  answer; 
but  several  of  the  men  said  that,  if  it  would  be  allowed,  tbey 
would,  as  my  suhatitute,  receive  the  punishment  for  me.  No 
reply  was  made  to  the  offer ;  but  I  was  marched  back  again 
to  my  quarters,  where  I  had  not  been  more  than  an  hour 
when  anuther  guai'd  anived  to  take  me  to  Greenwich,  where 
I  was  confined  in  a  room  at  Salutation  Stairs,  with  a  sentinel 
over  me  day  and  night.  From  the  patience  and  composure 
which  I  had  manifested,  the  clerk  of  the  troop  said,  "  He 
should  have  liked  to  have  seen  mu  un  the  picket,  for  he 
thought  I  expected  the  Lord  would  send  one  of  His  angels 
to  deliver  me."  I  remained  in  this  confinement  four  days, 
without  beat-iug  any  more  of  the  matter,  when  a  letter  was 
brought  me  by  a  servant  of  Lord  R.  Mannci-a,  to  inquire 
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officer  at  Lewisham.  When  I  saw  him,  I  asked  if  he  knew 
that  I  was  set  at  liberty.  He  said  yes ;  and  told  me  further 
to  go  and  settle  everything  with  the  regiment,  for  I  was 
going  to  be  discharged.  Strict  orders  were  given  that  my 
pay,  and  all  money  lent  to  the  men,  with  every  other  de- 
mand on  the  regiment,  should  be  paid  up  to  that  day.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  that,  in  the  combination  of  trjdng  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  me,  I  must  have  had  considerable 
anxiety ;  but,  trusting  to  the  justice  of  my  cause,  and  to  that 
God  who  has  promised,  "  As  thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength 
be,"  and  "  No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee  shall  pros- 
per;'* my  confidence  in  His  promise  never  failed,  but  con- 
tinued my  support  and  consolation  through  the  whole.  The 
next  day  I  received  my  discharge,  and  gave  a  receipt  in  full 
of  all  demands  on  the  regiment. — Oodwin'a  Memoirs  of 
Richard  Manns,  Baptist  Minister. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SOLDIER, 

In  1773,  while  quartered  at  High  Wycombe,  Morris  accepted 
an  invitation  to  address  a  religious  meeting  held  early  on  the 
Sunday  morning.  This  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  his  officers, 
who,  as  well  as  the  men,  resented  it  as  a  disgrace  to  the  regi- 
ment. "  They  determined  therefore,"  he  says,  "  again  to  try 
me  by  one  of  their  mock  court-martials.  I  was  accordingly 
brought  to  trial  in  a  meadow  called  the  Rye,  near  the  turn- 
pike, and  was  again  sentenced  to  be  cold  burnt,  and  orders 
were  given  to  forbid  any  one  bringing  me  dry  clothes.  This 
was  executed  in  the  most  severe  manner;  but  one  of  my 
comrades  broke  through  their  orders,  and  brought  me  some  dry 
clothes,  for  which  he  was  tlireatened  to  have  the  like  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  him  the  next  day.  The  probability  of 
this  brought  me,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  fixed  determination 
to  oppose  such  illegal  treatment.  I  waited  on  the  command- 
ing officer,  and  inquired  if  he  knew  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  been  treated  by  the  men.  He  made  no  answer  to  my 
question,  but  advised  me  not  to  preach,  observing  that  there 
were  proper  persons  paid  for  preaching,  and  he  thought  it  a 
pity  I  should  concern  myself  about  rel^ous  instruction.    I 
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said,  ill  reply,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  me  to 
warn  sinners  of  their  evil  ways ;  but  that,  had  not  the  men 
proceeded  to  the  resolution  of  inflicting  the  same  punishment 
OTi  iny  companion,  I  might  have  let  it  pass  over  as  I  had 
done  before ;  but  that  I  was  now  determined,  if  the  business 
waa  not  put  a  stop  to,  I  would  immediately  complain  to 
General  Conway,  who,  I  had  no  doubt,  would  see  the  matter 
righted.  After  this  I  had  to  suffer  nothing  more  of  this 
kind.  Some  unknown  friend  also  put  the  proceedings  of  the 
Rye  into  the  public  papers,  and  inquired  if  the  permiasion 
of  auch  practices  was  consistent  with  the  discipline  of  so 
respectable  a  regiment." — Godwin's  Mennnre  of  Richard 
Morris,  Baftiat  Minister. 


TIELIGION  IN  THE  ARNY—MaO. 
About  this  time  my  officera  were   particularly  enraged  at 
me,  because  some  more  of  the  men  attended  with  me  at 
the  mefitini7.     Wlnlc  ■o.'i'  siax-fA  nt  Hptmistfiad   fliLntjiin  Jorb 
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the  receipt  of  Lord  Barrington's  answer,  I  was  removed  to 
Hertford,  where,  on  the  Lord  s  day,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Jones,  with  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  War  Office.  I 
therefore  acquainted  our  commanding  officer  that  we  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  a  dissenting  meeting,  which  we 
intended  in  future  to  embrace.  He  said  we  rwwst  go  to 
church  according  to  the  Articles  of  War,  and  should  go.  I 
replied  that  as  Protestant  Dissenters  we  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  the  Toleration  Act,  and  our  becoming  servants  to  His 
Majesty  could  not  constitute  us  slaves.  As  soon  as  our 
parade  was  over  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  I  stepped  out  of 
the  ranks  to  go  to  the  meeting,  and  two  more  of  the  men 
followed  me;  but  two  others  of  our  friends  found  their 
hearts  fail  them.  Immediately  a  file  of  men  waa  ordered  to 
take  us  into  confinement,  and  to  keep  us  separate.  We  re- 
mained in  this  state  till  Wednesday  evening,  when  we  were 
sent  for  by  the  adjutant,  who  asked  me  whether  I  did  not 
think  myself  guilty  of  mutiny.     I  wished  to  know  on  what 

f  round  so  heavy  a  charge  could  be  founded.  He  said  we 
ad  broken  the  parade,  and  shown  contempt  of  orders.  On 
which  I  observed  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  anjrthing 
contrary  to  good  discipline,  and  wished  to  know  when  I 
might  consider  the  parade  to  be  dismissed.  He  replied, 
when  the  troops  are  marched  to  the  place  paraded  for,  which 
was  the  church.  I  then  told  him  I  did  not  mean  to  go  to 
church,  as  that  would  be  acting  below  our  privileges.  We 
were  then  dismissed,  and  ordered  back  to  our  quarters.  I 
soon  found  that  within  a  few  days  they  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  War  Office ;  but  they  took  advantage  of  a  little 
informality  in  it  to  inflict  on  us  the  punishment  of  confine- 
ment. In  answer  to  another  letter.  Lord  Barrington  told 
them  that  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  write  to  them  again 
on  the  same  subject,  the  letter  would  be  signed  G.  Kex. 
This  had  the  desired  eflect,  and  we  were  informed,  at  the 
head  of  the  parade,  that  we  had  liberty  to  attend  any  place 
of  worship  except  a  Roman  Catholic  chapeL — OodwvrCa 
Memoirs  of  Richard  Morris,  Baptist  Minister, 
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JOJi:^  COOKE,  OF  MAIDFKITEAD,  WITH  A  niCff 
FARMER.— A  LiriNG  ILLUSTRATION  OF  ••  THOU 
FOOL." 
After  an  easy  introduction  on  the  weather,  politics,  and 
accidents,  on  jjerceiving  my  companion  was  a  rich  farmer,  I 
asked  him  some  questions  on  agriculture,  which  he  readily 
answered,  and  waa  pleased  with  my  inquiries.  At  length  I 
admired  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  God,  in  the 
progress  and  multiiilication  of  the  grain  from  thirty  to 
sixty  and  a  hundred  gitilns  from  one;  and,  in  the  eastern 
countries,  to  tlireo  anJ  four  Imndred.  I  pitied  the  fanner 
who  walked  over  his  fields  without  seeing  God,  and  acknow- 
led^ng  His  providence.  I  mentioned  the  knots  in  the  stalk 
of  wheat,  without  which  it  could  not  support  the  ear,  but 
would  break.  I  noticed  the  chaff  in  covering  the  grain,  and 
the  knots  as  so  many  filtering  stones  for  the  juices;  the 
power  uf  the  sun  in  di'awiug  up  the  juices  to  nourish  the 
com.     He  said,  "  I  like  farming ;  hut  not  farming  and  re- 
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not  reap  wheat  plentifully.  Do  you  think,  sir,  if  you  sow 
to  the  flesh,  by  indulging  sloth  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
that  God  will  reward  your  sins  with  heaven  ?  No ;  if  you 
sow  in  sin,  you  will  reap  punishment.  Life  is  your  seed- 
time,  and  you  will  reap  in  eternity  what  you  sowed  in  time." 
"All  have  their  faults,  sir,  and  God  is  merciful."  "True; 
and  therefore  He  gives  a  blessing  to  industry :  and  you  can- 
not expect  a  harvest  without  seed-time ;  neither  can  you 
expect  salvation  without  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  And 
God  is  merciful  in  appointing  the  means  of  salvation,  and 
granting  success  in  the  use  of  the  means."  "  I  have  done 
without  religion,"  said  he.  "  That  is,"  said  I,  "  God  has  ex- 
ercised patience  towards  you,  and  blessed  your  labours  with 
success.  This  proves  His  goodness  also.  Your  wealth  is  a 
talent  for  which  you  must  give  an  account."  "  Then  I  had 
rather  be  without  these  talents."  "No,  sir,  you  desired 
wealth,  and  God  has  granted  it :  you  also  desire  to  use  it  for 
yourself,  not  for  Him ;  and  for  this  you  must  give  an  ac- 
count.*' "  I  don't  like  religion  (with  a  sneer),  and  I  told  you 
so."  "  You  are  not  a  singular  farmer,  sir ;  I  have  read  of 
one  whom  you  greatly  resemble.  The  farmer  to  whom  I 
allude,  finding  his  ground  very  productive,  and  his  bams 
too  small,  resolved  upon  building  larger  bams,  and  filling 
them ;  and  saying  to  his  soul, '  I  have  goods  laid  up  for 
many  years :  take  thine  ease ;  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.' 
But  God  said, '  Thou  fool !  this  night  shall  thy  soul  be  re- 
quired of  thee :  then  whose  shall  those  thiiigs  be  which 
thou  hast  provided  V  Now,  sir,'  I  think  you  must  see  your- 
self in  this  picture.  Here  is  a  farmer  very  rich,  living  to 
himself,  in  health,  ease,  and  pleasure, '  without  God  in  the 
world.'  No  doubt  his  neighbours  envied  and  flattered  him ; 
but  no  one  dared  to  reprove  so  rich  a  man.  And  if  no  one 
reproved  his  sins,  and  many  flattered  them  as  virtues,  he 
never  heard  the  truth.  This  accounts  for  our  Lord's  words, 
'  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God !  *  But  although  he  thought  himself  wise,  and  others 
wished  to  be  like  mm,  God  addresses  him  difierently, — 
'  Thou  Fool  ! '  Why,  sir,  do  you  suppose  the  only  wise  God 
called  him  a  fool  ?"  He  was  sUent.  "  But,  candidly,  do  you 
not  think  he  was  a  fool ? "    "I  shall  not  say,  sir."    "  Well, 


Alio 


ouui  10  all  the  horrors  of  sudden 
ance,  witliout   forgiveness,  witliout 
hope." — Memoirs  of  the  Late  Rev.  Joht 


THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  CONSISTENCl 

OF  KINQSLANj 

About  nine  o'clock  of  the  second  ni^ 
the  city  of  York,  where  it  had  to  Bto 
Hull  mail,  which  gave  comfortable  ti 
my  American  friend  and  derk  were 
some  of  the  manu&cturing  towns,  an 
only  taken  my  place  in  the  mail;  but  ti 
of  my  young  London  friend,  I  immedia 
to  London.     While  the  table  was  coy 
waiter  came  with  a  message  from  a  g 
saying  that,  as  he  was  to  travel  with 
to  London,  he  would  be  glad  of  permit 
to  which  we  readily  consented.    He  hi 
of  a  gentlemap,  and  no  doubt  was  so  ii 
rank  in  society,  but  his  conduct  during 
ous  and  disgusting,  and  he  drank  wine 
My  friend  took  me  aside,  and  whisp 
would  not  go  to  London  with  such  a 
consideration,  and  Rtmn/^i^^  -  j— • 
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meal.     During  the  forenoon  I  brought  forward  all  the  anec-  . 
dotes  and  interesting  facts  from  history  I  could  possibly  re- 
collect, which  made  the  morning  pass  pleasantly,  and  I  saw 
I  had  gained  his  good  graces.     When  I  began  to  feel  fagged 
by  the  jolting  of  the  carriage,  I  supposed  he  might  feel  the 
same,  and  that  people  are  easily  irritated  while  in  that  state 
of  mind;  I  therefore  desisted  from  talking  till  we  should  be 
revived  by  dinner.     At  dinner  he  asked  me  to  join  him  in 
having  some  wine ;  to  which  I  readily  consented.     This  also 
pleased  him.     On  taking  our  seats  in  the  coach,  we  all  pro- 
fessed to  feel  greatly  refreshed.   Now,  thought  I,  is  the  time 
to  begin  the  work.    I  sat  pensive  for  some  time,  after  which 
I  broke  silence  by  saying,  "  Often,  when  we  observe  people 
musing,  we  feel  a  curiosity  to  know  what  they  are  thinking 
of:  now  I  have  been  musing,  and  were  I  sure  it  would  not 
offend  you,  sir,  I  would  tell  you  the  subject  on  which  I  was 
musing."     "Oh,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  "tell  it;  nothing  that 
you  can  say  will  offend  me."     I  thanked  him  for  his  good 
opinion,  and  added,  "Sir,  I  am  secretary  to  the  Edinburgh 
Magdalen,  and  there  are  a  number  of  respectable  gentlemen 
in  the  committee  of  directors,  who  are  spending  their  time 
and  money,  and  exerting  their  talents  and  influence  to  lessen 
the  number  of  prostitutes.      These  men  I  was  compaiing 
with  you  and  many  others,  who  glory  in  being  instrumented 
in  increasing  the  number  of  these  pests  of  society.     I  was 
thinking  what  could  be  the  cause  of  such  a  marked  differ- 
ence amongst  mankind,  and  I  could  trace  it  to  no  other 
cause  than   to   God,  who  makes   one  man  to  differ  from 
another."    On  hearing  this  he  said,  "I  know  it  is  wrong,  sir; 
but  I  feel  such  a  propensity  to  that  kind  of  life,  that  I  de- 
clare to  you  I  cannot  give  it  up."     "I  know,"  said  I,  "you 
cannot  give  it  up :  God  does  nothing  that  is  not  necessary ; 
why  should  He  send  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world  to 
save  His  people  from  their  sins,  if  they  could  save  them- 
selves ?"     "Oh,  but,"  said  he,  "I  mean  to  alter  my  conduct 
before  I  die."     "  To  talk,  sir,  of  ceasing  to  sin  at  some  future 
period,  is  neither  scriptural  nor  rational.  There  is  a  bridge 
that  we  shall  cross  in  about  an  hour ;  suppose  the  carriage 
to  fall  over  it,  and  we  have  our  brains  dashed  out,  our  souls 
must  be  found  at  the  .\udgment-day  in  the  same  state  in 


or  LWO  guuieas,  saying,  ±ijere  b  a,ii  tut;  m 
a  few  shillings,  till  I  go  to  my  banker.  A 
a  very  early  hour,  I  intended  to  spend  it  i 
not  approve ;  but  I  now  give  it  to  you 
Magdalen,  to  assist  in  lessening  the  niunb 
ledged  pests  of  society."  I  said,  "Sir,  yo 
nor  that  it  is  true  that  I  am  the  secretai 
"No,"  said  he,  "I  do  not  know ;  but  I  a 
right/'  On  reaching  the  end  of  Lombarc 
post  office  then  was,  he  called  for  a  nigh 
stepping  into  it  he  bid  me  good  morning, 
"our  interview  in  this  man  coach  will  I 
afber-life/'  Having  left  us,  the  young  g 
dare  say  there  never  was  so  much  religioi 
before!" — lAft  ofiheRev.  J,  Campbdl. 


JOHN  CAMPBELL. 

Having  preached  at  Leeds,  Manchester, 
he  went  to  Oxford.  He  found  in  the  cc 
lawyer,  and  an  officer  of  dragoons.  "  The 
"swore  frequently.  I  could  not,  therefi 
sake,  and  the  poor  man's  interests,  rem 
knew  not  how  to  open  my  budget.    At 
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swearer  has  any  claim  to  be  called  a  Christian.  God  says, 
'  Thou  shalt  not  take  my  name  in  vain/  The  swearer  stands 
up  and  says, '  But  I  will/  '  Is  he  not  God's  enemy  V  They 
all  stared,  and  were  silent.  When  we  arrived  at  Oxford, 
they  invited  me  to  call  on  them  in  London/' — lAfe  of  the 
Rev,  J.  Campbell, 

HUMILITY.— ANTHONY  BENEZET. 

With  feelings  tending  to  enthusiastic  eulogy,  his  biographer 
pauses,  in  the  recollection  of  a  fact  communicated  by  one  of 
the  most  intimate  surviving  friends  of  this  amiable  and  ex- 
cellent man.  He  disapproved  of  the  often  overrated  testi- 
monies which  are  recorded  of  the  dead,  and  reuqested  the 
venerable  gentleman  alluded  to,  to  use  his  exertions,  if  he 
should  survive  him,  to  prevent  any  posthumous  memorial 
concerning  him,  should  his  friends  manifest  any  disposition 
to  offer  such  a  tribute  of  affection  to  his  memory ;  thus 
adding  to  the  injunction,  "  But  if  they  will  not  regard  my 
desire,  they  may  say :  Antliony  Benezet  was  a  poor  creature, 
and  through  Divine  favour  was  enabled  to  know  it, — Vaux's 
Memoirs  oftlve  Life  of  Anthony  Benezet, 


PIETY  IN  THE  NA  VY,— MAXIMS  OF  JAMES  MEIKZE, 

A  PIOUS  NAVAL  SURGEON. 

Contract  not  much  carnal  acquaintance. 

Learn  to  be  abused  without  becoming  angry. 

Meddle  not  much  with  the  affairs  of  this  life. 

Argue  coolly,  and  from  conscience,  not  from  victory. 

Affect  not  a  show  of  sanctimony  before  men. 

Be  not  ashamed  of  piety  in  any  company. 

Whatever  else  thou  readest,  read  a  double  portion  in  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth. 

Shun  familiarity  with  men  of  the  world,  else  celestial  truth, 
as  uttered  by  thee,  will  be  contemned. 

Learn  daily  more  of  Christ,  and  more  of  thyself,  else  thy 
other  studies  will  profit  little. 

Seek  not  great  things  for  thyself;  seek  not  great  approba- 
tion, great  conveniences,  or  a  great  income ;  but  seek  things 


Ll-I  tliy  charge  be  continually  on  thy  r 
jiray  witli  thuni  in  public,  and  fr<iin  huus 
them  in  private. 

Neglect  not  to  viait  them  at  all  proper  ti 
embrace  those  golden  npportunities,  sicki 
Let  thy  conversatiim  \-i  nniform,  and  w 
on  t>ie  Sabbath  practice  through  the  week 
of  JiXTMS  Meikle. 


PHILIP  SKELTON.^A  8INOULAA1 
BENEVOLENT  CSARAC. 
Philip  Skexton  was  one  of  those  eminentl 
lent  men  whose  names  and  actions  are  m< 
handed  dovn  to  posterity  than  hundreds  v 
merely  because  tney  have  made  what  is  i 
in  the  world.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland  in 
he  entered  a  sizar  in  the  University  of  I 
had  taken  his  degree,  was  ordained  in  172! 
He  no  sooner  entered  on  his  cure  than  he 
the  mimstiy;  he  visited  his  people  from  ] 
he  catechized  the  children  every  Sund 
church.  On  one  evening  in  the  week  hi 
every  ags  to  his  lodgings,  that  he  migh 
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promoted  to  the  living  of  Pettigo,  about  £200  per  annum. 
His  parishioners,  who  were  sunk  in  profound  ignorance,  he 
instructed  late  and  early.  In  time,  by  his  extraordinary 
exertions,  he  brought  them  to  beUeve  in  God  who  made,  and 
a  Saviour  who  redeemed  them.  In  1757,  a  great  dearth 
prevailing,  Skelton  travelled  fiom  cottage  to  cottage,  over 
mountains,  rocks,  and  heaths,  to  discover  the  real  state  of 
his  poor.  He  then  bought  as  much  oatmeal  as  appeased  the 
hunger  of  those  who  were  in  the  severest  distress.  He  also 
gave  money  to  a  person  to  go  through  the  parish  to  distii- 
Dute  it  to  the  most  needy  subjects.  He  went  again  throupfh 
his  parish,  and  counted  the  number  of  children  in  the 
wretched  hovels ;  to  some  he  gave  one  peck,  to  others  more, 
according  to  their  wants,  and  to  those  who  could  afford  to 
pay  a  little  he  allowed  meat  at  about  half  value,  ffis 
money  being  nearly  spent,  he  was  apprehensive  lest,  after 
keeping  the  people  alive  so  long,  he  should  see  them  at 
length  dying  of  hunger ;  he  therefore  sold  his  books  for  £80, 
that  he  might  relieve  his  indigent  parishioners  with  the 
money.  In  1759,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  without  any  soli- 
citation, removed  him  to  Devenish,  worth  £300  per  annum. 
His  endeavours  to  instruct  his  people,  both  in  public  and 
private,  were  equally  strenuous  as  before.  Once  a  year  he 
went  to  see  his  relations,  when  he  took  with  him  sixty 
guineas  which  he  divided  amongst  them.  In  1766,  his 
patron,  who  was  an  honour  to  his  station,  again  promoted 
him  to  the  living  of  Fintona,  worth  near  £500  per  annum. 
Finding  that  his  Protestant  parishioners  were  mostly  Dis- 
senters, he  invited  their  minister  to  dine  with  him,  and  asked 
his  leave  to  preach  in  his  meeting-house  the  next  Sunday. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  greater  number  quitted  their 
own  teacher,  and  went  afterwards  to  hear  him.  The  preacher 
losing  £40  a  year,  Skelton  settled  that  sum  annually  on  him, 
and  paid  it  out  of  his  own  pocket.  His  parishioners  being 
but  little  acquainted  with  religion,  he  visited  every  house. 
In  his  own  conduct  he  set  an  example  of  strict  piety  and 
morality.  This  excellent  man,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not 
merely  a  preacher,  but  a  doer  of  the  Word.  He  was  not 
content  with  officially  admonishing  and  advising  them  to  do 
that  which  was  conducive  to  their  happiness,  but  he  sub- 
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DI8INTEREaTEDNESB.—REV.  VE. 
One  Btriking  proof  of  hie  disinterestednesi 
■wlmt  later  period.  A  Miss  Bayly,  who  1 
of  his  congi'egatioii,  died  at  Guildford,  o 
and  was  interred  by  him  in  Hove  churc 
will,  after  certain  legacies,  she  directed  tl 
children  ehould  Le  her  residuary  legatees 
unknown  to  him.  The  will  was  dat« 
when  she  was  in  Brighton,  and  nothing  t 
on  tlif  face  of  it.  But  when  the  lawj 
part,  she  eent  for  the  will,  and  inserted  I 
own  handwriting,  and  had  it  legally  atti 
edly  intended  as  a  small  token  of  grati 
ried  kindnesH;  and  was  accompanied  by 
St.  Mary's  Hall.  At  the  funeral,  Mr. : 
informed  by  one  of  the  executors  that 
tended,  before  her  death,  to  reduce  the 
Hall  to  £1,000,  and  to  divide  the  £4, 
amongst  a  brother's  children.  The  nient 
enough  for  Mr.  Elliott.     He  disapprov 
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self,  as  his  children's  representative.  The  very  next  day, 
£5,000  of  this  amount  was  transferred  to  Miss  Bayly's  bro- 
ther, for  his  children;  then  the  whole  of  the  personalty  (the 
law  allowed  no  more),  amounting  to  £1,145  19s.  5d.,  was 
assigned  to  St.  Mary's  Hall;  and  finally,  Mr.  Elliott  think- 
ing some  deference  was  due  to  the  wishes  of  the  testatrix, 
advised  his  children  to  receive  £250  each,  or  £1,000  on  the 
whole,  which  was  accordingly  done. — Bate7n/in*8  lAfe  of  the 
Rev.  H,  Venn  Elliott, 


A   SEQUESTERED  HEART.— A  BEAUTIFUL  LETTER. 

The  following  letter  from  a  blind  girl  to  her  friend  appeared 
some  time  since  in  the  Rochester  Daily  Advertiser.  Who  but 
one  with  a  spirit  chastened  by  affliction  could  write  thus  ?  It 
is  a  relief  to  turn  occasionally  from  the  turmoil  of  business 
and  strife  of  this  political  world,  and  contemplate  upon  such 
a  bright  spot  in  human  existence — ^a  frail  spirit  receiving 
affliction  as  from  the  hand  of  a  heavenly  Father,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  a  better  world  than  this. 

Lake  Cottage,  November  25,  1847. 
My  Dear  Lizzie, — It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  blind ;  my  poor 
eyes  long  to  look  abroad  upon  this  beautiful  world,  and  my 
prisoned  spirit  struggles  to  break  its  darkness,  and  bathe 
again  in  the  pure  light  of  the  upper  skies.  I  would  love 
dearly  to  bonnet  and  shawl  myself,  and  go  forth  to  breathe 
the  air  alone,  and  free  as  the  breeze  that  fans  my  brow.  But 
as  Milton  once  said  to  his  favourite  daughter,  "  It  matters 
little  whether  one  has  a  star  to  guide,  or  an  angel  hand  to 
lead."  And,  Lizzie,  we  must  learn  to  bear,  and  blame  not 
that  wliich  we  cannot  change.  The  joimiey  of  life  is  short — 
we  may  not  stop  here  long ;  and  sorrow  and  trial  discipline 
the  spirit,  and  educate  the  soul  for  a  future  life ;  and  those 
upon  whom  we  most  depend  we  love  most.  A  good  English 
writer  says,  "Let  the  heart  be  thankful  for  any  circum- 
stances that  prove  thy  friend."  Two  summers  have  come 
and  gone  since  my  William  died  in  Rochester.  We  brought 
him  here,  and  laid  him  down  in  the  grave  to  sleep,  close  by  the 
side  of  his  childhood's  home,  where  9ie  quick  winds  and  white 


anilirUSLmte.SUUI  i;ui>it;t;sk.|iiau3.    »u<^ov.. 

.lie  ;  anil  the  cold  earth  pressus  the  lij 
kiss,  and  freezes  the  heart  tuned  to  beat 
own.  Lizzie,  evermore  I  am  blind,  and 
homeless.  I  have  Ood  my  Father,  the 
and  Jesua  an  "  elder  brouier."  The  pi 
hearts,  t'lo,  are  mine — dwellings  dearer 
besiile.  This  morning  finds  me  at  Mr. 
"  Lake  t'ottege,"  seated  soft  among  tlie 
bardy  poplars  lift  their  tufted  tops  almo 
the  willow,  joeuet,  and  Iiorse-chestuut  sj 
and  dowers  pever  cease  to  blossom, 
amanuensis.  Now  she  reads  to  me — give 
now  with  her  harp  and  tuneful  voice  u 
aonc ;  the  whole  covering  all  my  though 
I  aJ  most  forget  my  "  night  of  years," 
where  su-rliti  witli  uieloiiy  the  air,  am 
are  unknown:  all  joys  are  leas  than  the 
kindness.  Her  aimle  makes  the  suofihi 
the  cloudlees  dawning  of  their  new  enjo} 
giving-day,  lazzie,  and  my  thoughts  h 
backward,  fiw  over  the  current  ofyearB, 
an  angel,  when  she  points  out  the  errors 
us  coaru;e  to  avoid  them  in  Uie  fatu 
ine  the  £>ok  of  Job,  and  this  evemng 
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the  veil  of  the  future ;  no  tongue  ever  reasoned  like  sainted 
Job ;  no  poet  ever  sung  like  Israel's  shepherd  king,  and  Gtod 
never  made  a  wiser  man  than  Solomon.  The  words  of  the 
Bible  are  pictures  of  immortality,  dews  from  the  tree  of 
•  knowledge,  pearls  from  the  river  of  life,  and  gems  of  celestial 
thought.  As  the  moaning  shell  whispers  to  the  sea,  so  the 
Bible  breathes  of  love  in  heaven,  the  home  of  angels,  and 
joys  too  pure  to  die.  Would  I  had  read  it  more  when  my 
poor  eyes  could  see !  Would  that  more  of  its  pure  precepts 
were  bound  about  my  heart,  and  I  had  wisdom  to  make 
them  mottoes  of  my  life  !  The  world  may  entertain  its  ideas 
of  a  magnificent  deity  whose  government  is  general ;  but  let 
me  believe  in  the  Lord  of  Elijah,  whose  providence  is  entire, 
ordering  the  minutest  events  in  human  life,  and  with  a 
father's  care  arranging  it  for  the  greatest  possible  good.  Yes, 
Lizzie,  when  storms  gather,  and  my  sepulchral  way  is  dark 
and  drear,  with  no  star  to  guide,  or  voice  to  cheer,  my 
sinking  spirit  finds  a  reftige  in  the  world-wide  sympathies  of 
a  Saviour  who  did  not  chide  Mary  for  her  teaj:i3,  and  came 
Himself  to  weep  at  the  grave  of  His  friend.  My  dear  Lizzie, 
I  fear  I  have  written  you  too  long  and  too  sad  a  letter :  but, 
dearest,  do  not  think  me  melancholy ;  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  I  have  more  smiles  than  tears,  more  good  than  ill. 
Let  me  thank  you  many  times  for  your  kind  invitation  to 
be  with  you  on  New  Year's  Day  at  your  new  home,  and  for 
your  gentle  hint  that  Santa  Glaus  will  be  there  too.  Ma^e 
says  that  His  Majesty  will  be  in  the  country  at  that  time, 
and  I  must  stop  here ;  however,  I  shall  be  with  you,  Lizzie ; 
till  then  good-bye,  with  my  unabated  love.     S.  H.  Dk.  K. 

New  York  Independent. 


THE  ILLNESS  OF  WHITEFIELD. 

After  a  tedious  passage  of  eleven  weeks,  Mr.  Whitefield 
arrived  at  New  i  ork.  Colonel  Pepperel  went  with  some 
friends  in  his  own  boat  to  invite  him  to  his  house,  but  he 
declined  the  invitation,  being  so  ill  of  a  nervous  colic  that  he 
was  obliged,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  to  go  to  bed.  BBs 
friends  expressed  much  anxiety  on  his  behalf.  An  eminent 
physician  attended  him,  who  had  been  a  Deist,  but  wb8 
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dwakenud  the  last  time  he  was  in  New  England.  For  some 
time  ho  was  indeed  very  weak  ;  "  Yet,"  lie  writes,  "  in  these 
three  weeks  I  was  enabled  to  preach ;  but,  imprudently 
going  over  the  ferry  to  Portsmouth,  I  caught  cold,  imme- 
diately i-elapsed,  and  was  taken,  as  every  one  thought,  with 
death,  in  my  dear  fiiend  Mr.  Sherborne's  house.  What  gave 
me  most  eonecni  was  that  notice  had  been  given  of  my  being 
to  preach.  Wliilst  tlie  doctor  was  preparing  a  medicine, 
feeling  ray  pains  abated,  I  on  a  sudden  cried  out,  '  Doctor, 
my  jiaina  are  suspended :  by  the  help  of  God  1  will  go 
anil  preach,  and  then  come  home  and  die.'  In  my  own 
apprehension,  and  to  all  appearance  to  others,  I  was  a 
dying  man.  I  preached,  the  people  heard  me  as  such.  The 
invisible  realities  of  another  world  lay  open  to  ray  view. 
Kxpccting  to  streteh  int^j  eternity,  and  to  be  with  my  Master 
iRifore  the  mornirjg,  I  spoke  with  peculiar  energy.  Such 
'"•('ts  ibliuwfd  tlio  word,  I  thought  it  were  worth  dying 
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from  water,  though  within  sight  of  the  river.  When  twi- 
light drew  on,  a  woman  approached  from  the  height  beyond 
which  the  village  lay.  She  bore  on  her  head  a  bundle  of 
wood,  and  had  a  vessel  of  milk  in  her  hand.  The  latter, 
without  opening  her  lips,  she  handed  to  us,  laid  down  the 
wood,  and  returned  to  the  village.  A  second  time  she 
approached,  with  a  cooking  vessel  on  her  head,  and  a  leg  of 
mutton  in  one  hand,  and  water  in  the  other.  She  sat  down 
without  saying  a  word,  prepared  the  fire,  and  put  on  the 
meat.  We  asked  her  again  and  again  who  she  was.  She 
remained  silent,  till  affectionately  entreated  to  give  us  a 
reason  for  such  unlooked-for  kindness  to  strangers.  Then 
the  tears  stole  down  her  sable  cheeks,  and  she  replied, 
"  I  love  Him  whose  servants  you  are ;  and  surely  it  is  my 
duty  to  give  you  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  His  name. 
My  heart  is  full ;  therefore  I  cannot  speak  the  joy  I  feel  to 
see  you  in  this  out-of-the- world  place."  On  learning  her 
history,  and  that  she  was  a  solitary  light  burning  in  a  dark 
place,  I  asked  her  how  she  kept  up  the  light  of  God  in  her 
soul,  in  the  entire  absence  of  the  communion  of  saints.  She 
drew  from  her  bosom  a  copy  of  the  Dutch  New  Testament, 
which  she  had  received  from  Mr.  Helm,  when  in  his  school, 
some  years  before.  "  This/'  said  she,  "  is  the  fountain  whence 
I  drink ;  this  is  the  oil  which  makes  my  lamp  to  bum  ! "  I 
looked  on  the  precious  relic,  printed  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society ;  and  the  reader  may  conceive  my  joy 
while  we  mingled  our  prayers  and  sympathies  together  at 
the  throne  of  our  heavenly  Father. — Robert  Moffat's  Mis- 
fdonary  Travels. 


THE  OLD  BELL-RINQEK 

Almost  all  the  German  and  Belgian  towns  are  provided 
with  chiming  bells,  which  play  at  noon  and  evening.  There 
was  such  a  set  of  musical  bells  on  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
at  Hamburg.  The  bell-player  was  a  grey-headed  man,  who 
had  for  many  years  rung  forth  the  sonorous  chimes  that 
told  the  hours  to  the  busy  throng  below.  When  the  church 
was  on  fire,  cither  from  infirmity  or  want  of  thought,  the  old 
man  remained  at  his  post.     In  the  terrible  confusion  of  the 


lilazing  city,  no  one  thought  of  him,  til!  t}ie  high  steeple  was 
nocn  wreathed  with  flame.  Aa  the  throng  gazed  upward, 
the  iirin  walls  of  the  old  cburc-h,  that  had  stood  for  a^res, 
be{j;an  to  shake.  At  that  moment  the  bells  sounded  the 
well-known  German  choral  wliich  usually  concludes  the 
I'lvtestaiit  service,  "Nun  danket  alle  Gott,"— "  Now  all 
t.liank  God."  Another  moment,  and  there  was  an  awful 
ii^i.'^h!  The  bells  which  bad  spoken  into  the  hearts  of  so 
many  generations,  were  silent  for  ever.  They  and  the  old 
musician  sunk  together  into  a  fiery  grave  ;  but  the  echo 
of  tlieir  chimes  goes  sounding  on  through  the  far  eternity. — 
Tf/ra,  CltikV^  Ldterg  frifin  Xciv  Ytirk. 


THE  FARMER'S  FAITH  TSETTER    THAN   THE 

PRELATE'S   DISQUISITIONS. 
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A  PIOUS  FARMER. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Burgess  was  a  boy,  he  went  with  a  load 
of  seed  wheat  to  a  farmhouse  some  miles  distant.  On  the 
road  they  met  a  waggoner,  who  asked  where  they  were 
going.  They  told  him,  and  he  answered,  "The  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  you,  then;  for  you  and  your  horses  will  be 
sadly  taken  care  of."  When  they  arrived  at  the  house,  the 
master  came  out,  and  said,  "Well,  my  boys,  you  are  safely 
arrived;  come  in  and  refresh  yourselves:  my  men  shall  unload 
your  wheat,  and  take  care  of  your  horses."  This  was  accord- 
ingly done.  When  Mr.  Burgess  was  in  the  house,  par- 
takijng  of  his  hospitality,  he  thought  certainly  this  man  was 
one  of  those  he  had  read  of  in  the  Bible,  who  were  despised 
for  their  religion,  being  exceedingly  surprised  to  find  him 
act  so  contrary  to  the  account  he  had  heard;  when,  looking 
at  the  chimneypiece,  he  saw  the  following  lines  : — 

I  have  no  houfe-room  for  the  cursed  swearer, 
Nor  any  welcome  for  the  false  tale-bearer ; 
The  liar  shall  not  in  my  presence  dwell : 
Such  guests  as  those  arc  only  fit  for  hell. 

Mr.  Burgess  lived  to  be  upwards  of  seventy,  and  when  he 
again  visited  the  place,  found  the  house  new  built,  in  the 
possession  of  a  good  man,  and  the  same  lines  written  over 
the  new  chimneypiece. — Buck's  Anecdotes, 


THE  ACTRESS  AND   THE  METHODIST. 

During  Mrs.  Jordan  s  short  stay  at  Chester,  where  she  had 
been  performing,  her  washerwoman,  a  widow  with  three 
small  children,  was,  by  a  merciless  creditor,  thrown  into 
prison.  A  small  debt  of  about  forty  shillings  had  increased 
in  a  short  time,  by  law  expenses,  to  eight  pounds.  As  soon 
as  Mrs.  Jordan  had  heard  of  the  circumstance  she  sent  for 
the  attorney,  paid  him  the  demand,  and  observed  with  as 
much  severity  as  her  good-natured  countenance  could  as- 
sume, "  You  lawyers  are  certainly  infernal  spirits,  allowed 
on  earth  to  make  poor  mortals  miserable."  The  attorney, 
however,  pocketed  the  affront,  and  with  a  low  bow  made 


Ills  exit.  On  tlio  aftemooa  of  the  same  day  the  poor  v 
WHS  lilM<ratt,'Li.  As  Mrs.  Jordan  was  taking  her  usual  walk 
with  hc-r  servant,  the  widow  with  lier  children  followed  her, 
ami  juat  as  sho  had  takt^n  shelter  from  a  shower  of  rain  in 
a  l^ind  (iT  [lorrli,  dropping  on  her  knees,  and  with  much 
j,n-;U' 1111  <iiiiii.'ii  i' .  -laimcd,  "  Ood  for  fiver  bless  you,  madam! 
>iiii  '  I-  iidd  my  poor  children  from  ruin."     The 

cliill!  ■  '  I  lirir  mother  in  tears,  added  their  cries 

tiiilii  :;■,  which  a  sensitive  mind  could  not  be- 

Imll    i   .  1  ■ii.r  feelings  of  sympathy.     The  natural 

liM-liii  '.'      -I    ■■  liiti's  disposition  was  not  easily  damped 

liy  .s■l!■}■.il^  hil  -i  III:  ..  Kowfver,  although  she  strove  to  bide 
it,  tlir  tt'ar  nf  fci'liiig  stole  down  her  cheek,  and  stooping  to 
kiss  the  children,  she  slipped  a  pound-note  into  the  mother's 
hand,  and  in  her  usual  plaj-ful  manner  replied,  "There, 
thiTo;  now  it's  all  over.  Go,  good  woman,  God  bless  you! 
Don't  say  another  word."  The  grateful  creature  would  have 
■plied,  hut  her  bcncfaetress  insisted  on  her  silence  and  de- 
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you  I  am  a  player."  The  preacher  sighed.  "  Yes,  I  am  a 
player,  and  you  must  have  heard  of  me ;  Mrs.  Jordan  is  my 
name."  After  a  short  pause  he  again  extended  his  hand, 
and  with  a  complacent  countenance  replied,  "  The  Lord  bless 
thee,  whoever  thou  art.  His  goodness  is  unlimited.  He 
has  poured  on  thee  a  large  portion  of  His  Spirit ;  and  as  to 
thy  calling,  if  thy  soul  upbraid  thee  not,  the  Lord  forbid 
that  I  should."  Thus  reconciled,  and  the  rain  having  abated, 
they  left  the  porch  together.  The  offer  of  his  arm  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  female  Roscius  of  comedy  and  the  disciple 
of  John  Wesley  proceeded  arm-in-arm  to  the  door  of  Mrs. 
Jordan's  dwelling.  At  parting,  the  preacher  shook  hands 
with  her,  saying,  "  Fare  thee  well,  sister.  I  know  not  what 
the  principles  of  thy  calling  may  be.  Thou  a^  the  first  I 
ever  conversed  with ;  but  if  their  benevolent  practices  equal 
thine,  I  hope  and  trust  at  the  great  day  the  almighty  God 
will  say  to  each,  'Thy  ems  are  forgiven  thee!*' — Paxton 
Hoodie  Ee'pi'esentative  WoTnen. 


VARIETIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  GROWTH  AND  EXPE- 
RIENCE.—THE  HOUSE,  TREE,  AND  TEMPLE:  A 
PARABLE. 

It  is  impossible  that  we  can  aright  understand  either 
God's  word  or  His  power,  unless  we  are  in  sympathy  with 
His  character ;  and  if,  then,  we  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
that  deep  and  patient  love  in  which  the  fullest  expression 
of  God's  character  is  given,  we  shall  not  apprehend  any 
Bible  truth  as  we  might,  and  specially  in  its  relation  to  fu- 
ture existence  and  eternal  good.  You  may  present  to  a  man 
a  book  in  a  small  type,  and  say,  "  Can  you  read  this  ?"  He 
answers  "  No."  You  present  it  to  him  in  a  larger  type,  and 
again  ask,  "Can  you  read  this?"  "No."  You  take  the  very 
largest  type  that  you  can  procure,  "Can  you  read  it?"  "No." 
But  what  if  he  should  then  say,  "  I  am  blind"?  That  ex- 
plains all.  A  blind  man  can  neither  read  the  truth  in  small 
type,  nor  in  larger  type,  nor  in  the  largest  type ;  but  the  man 
whose  eyes  are  weak,  may  often  read  it  in  large  type  when 
he  cannot  read  it  in  small.  So,  again^  if  from  your  house  of 
faith  you  look  out  of  the  windows  of  belief,  and  upon  the 
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distant  edge  of  the  horizon  see  the  bright  towera  of  the  ce- 
lestial city,  you  may  take  a  man  to  the  window,  and  you 
may  point  to  the  distance,  and  say,  "  Now,  can  you  in  uiat 
dim  cloud  see  a  point,  just  the  top  of  a  pinnacle?  That  is 
the  pinnacle  of  one  of  the  great  beauteous  mansions  of  the 
celestial  city, — can  you  see  it?" 

"  No,  no ;  not  at  all." 

Then  you  say,  "  Well,  do  you  see  yonder  spire,  a  good  way 
on  this  side— a  tall  object,  lighted  ap  just  now  with  the 
glittering  sunbeams?" 

"  No,  no." 

■'  Then  do  you  see,  much  nearer  to  hh,  to  the  right, — ^it  is 
almost  in  a  line  with  the  spire, — do  you  see  a  beautiful  tree 
covered  with  spring  verdure,  green  leaves,  beautiful  white 
and  red  blossoma?" 

"No,  no." 

"  Well,  do  you  see,  then,  just  below, — ^it  is  abnOBt  in  the 
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we  point  him  to  the  tree,  he  will  see  the  city;  and  if  we 
point  him  to  the  house,  he  will  see  the  city,  because  they  all, 
as  it  were,  lie  in  one  line;  and  he  that  can  see  the  last  ob- 
ject— that  can  note  it  distinctly  even  as  a  cloud — can  see  all 
the  other  objects  which  lie  in  a  line  with  it.  But  it  may 
happen  that  a  man  can  only,  see  clearly  the  first  object.  He 
can  see  how  holy  and  how  lovely  human  friendship  is. 
Well,  if  he  has  affection  enough  just  to  discern  that,  the 
other  things  behind  it  he  can  at  least  see  dimly.  You  can- 
not have  an  eye  for  love  without  looking  towards  heaven, 
though  heaven  itself  may  remain  for  a  while  invisible.  For 
you  cannot  behold  this  house  of  friendship  without  getting 
a  dim  sight  of  the  tree  of  poetry,  whose  beautiful  blossoms 
soon  come  clearly  into  view;  and  if  you  can  behold  the  tree 
of  poetry,  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  have  any  clear  view 
of  it  without  seeing  something  of  religion  beyond.  You  will 
see  the  spire,  as  it  were,  through  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  and 
yet  above  them.  And  if  you  see  the  spire,  why,  then,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  you  will  soon  see  the  celestial  city;  for 
these  four  rise  up  one  above  the  other." — Lynches  Three 
Months'  Ministry, 


MORAL   COSMETICS. 

Some  ingenious  gallant  has  taxed  his  skill  in  stringing 
together  some  valuable  cosmetics ;  and  as  they  may  prove 
serviceable  to  a  lady's  toilet,  we  introduce  them  : — 

THE   ENCHANTED  MIRROR — SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

This  corioas  glass  will  bring  year  faults  to  light, 
And  make  your  virtues  shine  both  strong  and  bright. 

WASH  TO   SMOOTH  WRINKLES — CONTENTMENT. 

A  daily  portion  of  this  essence  use, 
'Twill  smooth  the  brow,  tranquillity  infuse. 

FINE  LIP  SALVE — ^TRUTH. 

Use  daily  for  your  lips  this  precious  dye, 
They'll  redden,  and  breathe  sweet  melody. 


MIXTURE  OIVINO   RWEETNE9S  TO   THE   VOICE — PRATER. 
At  iiicimiii^,  noon,  nnil  night,  this  mixture  take  ; 
Your  tones  improved  will  richer  music  make. 

BEST    EYE-WATER — COMPASSION. 

'I'lioRp  drops  will  add  great  lustre  to  the  eye  ; 
WUl'Ii  more  yon  need,  the  poor  will  yon  supply. 

SOLUTION   TO   PREVENT   ERUPTIONS — WISDOM. 
It  eiilmn  the  temper,  bemitifics  the  face, 
And  gives  to  woman  dignity  and  grace. 

MATCHLESS   PAIR   OF  EARRINGS — ATTENTION  AND  OBEDIENCE. 
With  tbese  clear  drops  appended  to  the  ear, 
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A  GRACEFUL  BANDEAU — POLITENESS. 

The  forehead  neatly  circled  with  this  band, 
Will  admiration  and  respect  command. 

A  PRECIOUS  DIADEM — ^PIETY. 

Whoe'er  this  precious  diadem  shall  own, 
Secures  herself  an  everlasting  crown. 

UNIVERSAL  BEAUTIFIER — GOOD   TEMPER. 

,With  this  choice  liquid  gently  touch  the  mouth  ; 
It  spreads  o'er  all  the  face  the  charms  of  youth. 

Salad  for  the  Social, 


A   RETIRING  MINISTER.-^KINOSBURY  OF 

SOUTHAMPTON, 

The  portrait  of  the  retiring  pastor  is  too  attractive  to  be 
omitted.  The  following  memorandum  relates  to  his  last  ser- 
vices at  Southampton:  "December  17th,  1809.  This  evening, 
from  2  Cor.  v.  6,  10,  11,  I  concluded  my  ministry  at  South- 
ampton, with  only  a  few  days*  difference  from  the  date  at 
which  I  preached  my  first  sermon  in  1764,  forty-five  year  ago. 
Thus  I  took  my  leave  of  a  people  whom  I  have  long  served 
for  their  souls'  sake.  I  have  to  appeal  to  God  and  to  them 
that  I  have  laboured  for  them  in  the  study  and  in  the 
pulpit;  that  I  have  exhausted  for  them  my  strength  of 
body  and  mind,  and  have  laid  myself  out  to  do  them  good. 
How  much  I  loved  them  will  never  be  known  by  many  of 
them  in  the  present  state.  In  leaving  them,  I  believe,  afler 
the  maturest  examination  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  the 
subject,  I  have  determined  according  to  the  will  of  God, 
whose  wisdom  to  influence,  and  whose  providence  to  guide, 
I  have  most  earnestly  implored,  fearing  to  be  biassed  in  any 
way  by  any  improper  motives.  I  am  leaving  a  desolated 
habitation,  stripped  of  everything  that  has  been  familiar  to 
me  for  nearly  half  a  century ;  but  I  do  not  leave  a  deserted 
sanctuary.  I  go,  my  friendis !  my  children  !  but  God  will  be 
with  you.  I  am  going  from  one  earthly  house  to  another. 
I  am  less  moved  than  I  had  expected ;  for  which  I  praise  my 
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God.  I  had  realized  tlie  thing,  and  I  am  weaned  from 
appearances.  I  am  blessed  with  the  delightful  hope  of  '  a 
house  not  made  witJi  hands.'  I  expect  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  uiy  days  in  a  little  cottage.  I  expect  by  faith  a 
spacious,-  a  glorious  habitation, '  eternal  in  the  heavens.'  The 
retrospect  of  past  years,  and  especially  in  the  present  montli, 
is  full  of  interesting  recollections  associated  with  this  placi>, 
which  has  so  long  been  my  abode.  But  I  am  calm  and  eom- 
po.sed.  The  divine  Master  supports  me.  No  circumstances 
can  obstruct  His  mighty  aid.  His  presence  is  all  in  all.  I  bless 
Him  that  He  gi-ants  that  to  me,  and  a  delightful  enjoyment  of 
His  great  tnit!i,  that  is  never  afar  off."  Thus  closed  a  series 
of  pastoral  labours  which  had  occupied  all  the  best  years  of 
a  l<Tng  hfe  of  usefulness.  In  reviewing  the  scene,  he  who  bad 
travelled  all  its  toilsome  length,  felt  as  one  who  had  ever 
measured  himself  by  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  contrition 
rather  than  self- congratulation.  The  Christian  spectator, 
however,  who  duly  considers  the  fitiilty  of  our  imperfect 
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congregation,  in  his  farewell  letter :  "  I  have  spent  the 
vigour  and  strength  of  my  youth  and  manhood  in  your 
service,  and  in  that  of  your  predecessors.  I  have  been 
honoured  by  my  great  Master  with  undoubted  tokens  of  His 
blessing,  manifested  in  the  sound  conversion,  the  tried  cha- 
racter, the  holy  and  useful  lives,  and  the  happy  deaths,  of 
many.  I  have  been  favoured  with  kind  and  continued  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  acceptableness  and  usefulness  of  my 
later — ^yea,  my  latest  efforts  among  you. — BvXlar*8  Memoira 
of  the  Itev,  W,  Kinabury. 


THE  INTEGRITY  AND  EARNESTNESS  OF  JOSEPH 

STURGE. 

Mr.  Cobden  says :  "  I  remember  a  very  graphic  description 
which  Lord  Brougham  gave  me,  in  a  conversation  at  his 
house  in  Grafton  Street,  of  Joseph  Sturge's  conduct  in  the 
matter  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  wmch  he  adduced  as 
an  illustration  of  our  friend's  indomitable  energy.  He  told 
me  of  Mr.  Sturge  coming  to  him  to  arraign  the  conduct  of 
the  masters  in  the  West  Indies  for  oppressing  their  appren- 
tices ;  how  he  (Brougham)  laughed  at  him,  deriding  him  in 
this  fashion  for  proposing  to  abolish  the  apprenticeship: 
'  Why,  Joseph  Sturge,  how  can  you  be  such  an  old  woman 
as  to  dream  that  you  can  revive  the  anti-slavery  agitation 
to  put  an  end  to  the  apprenticeship  V  how  the  quiet  Quaker 
met  him  with  this  reply :  '  Lord  Brougham,  if  when  Lord 
Chancellor  thou  hadst  a  ward  in  Chancery  who  was  appren- 
ticed, and  his  master  was  violating  the  terms  of  indenture, 
what  wouldst  thou  do?'  how  he  felt  this  a  home-thrust, 
and  replied, '  Why,  1  should  require  good  proof  of  the  fact, 
Joseph  Sturge,  before  I  did  anything : '  how  our  friend  re- 
joined, *Then  I  must  supplv  thee  with  the  proof:'  how  he 
facked  his  portmanteau,  and  quietly  embarked  for  the  West 
ndies,  made  a  tour  of  the  islands,  collected  the  necessary 
evidence  of  the  oppression  that  was  being  practised  on  the 
negro  apprentices  by  their  masters  the  planters :  how  he  re- 
turned to  England  and  commenced  an  agitation  throughout 
the  country  to  abolish  the  apprenticeship,  to  accomplish 
which  it  was  necessary  to  reorganize  all  the  old  Anti-Slavery 
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Hocit-tieH  which  had  bean  dissolved,  or  harl  laid  down  their 
arms,  happy  to  be  relieved  from  their  long  and  arduous 
labours :  how  he  brought  them  again  into  the  fielil,  aud  at- 
taintid  hia  object.  This  was  the  narrative  of  Lord  Brougham, 
anil  wtsil  do  I  remember  the  very  words  in  which  in  conclu- 
Hion  he  awai-ded  the  whole  merit  to  our  friend.  '  Joseph, 
Stuiyf,'  said  he,'  wunfkeganieoff  hisovm  bat.'" — Sichards' 
Mi'inuirn  of  Joseph  Stunje. 


FAITHFIL  ANIJ  FEARLESS  CORNISH  HEROISM. 

Many  aic  the  records  of  miaaauming  bravery  contained  in 
tlic  anuals  of  ComiHh  enthusiaam.  When  the  Anson  frigate 
"cut  to  pieeiai,  years  ago,  on  the  terrible  beach  of  the  Loe 
Hiir.  near  Helston — whei-e,  as  the  jieople  of  the  neighbourhood 
nrtinii,  the  bodies  of  the  drowned,  if  recovered  at  all,  re- 
ii[ij>i-'ar  stripped  of  their  very  clothing  by  the  grinding  of 
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COMING  AND  GOING:  A  PARABLE  FOR  THE  FAMILY. 

Once  came  to  our  fields  a  pair  of  birds  that  had  never  built 
a  nest  nor  seen  a  winter.  Oh,  how  beautiful  was  everything! 
The  fields  were  full  of  flowers,  and  the  grass  was  growing 
tall,  and  the  bees  were  humming  everywhere.  Then  one  of 
the  birds  fell  to  singing,  and  the  other  bird  said,  "  Who  told 
you  to  sing  ? "  and  he  answered,  "  The  flowers  told  me,  and 
the  bees  told  me,  and  the  winds  and  leaves  told  me,  and  the 
blue  sky  told  me,  and  you  told  me  to  sing."  Then  his  mate 
answered,  "When  did  I  tell  you  to  sing?"  And  he  said, 
"  Every  time  you  brought  in  tender  grass  for  the  nest,  and 
every  time  your  soft  wings  fluttered  off  again  for  hair  and 
feathers  to  line  the  nest."  Then  his  mate  said,  "What  are 
you  singing  about  ?"  And  he  answered,  "  I  am  singing  about 
everything  and  nothing.  It  is  because  I  am  so  happy  that 
I  sing." 

By-and-by  five  little  speckled  eggs  were  in  the  nest,  and  his 
mate  said,  "  Is  there  anything  in  all  the  world  as  pretty  as 
my  eggs  ?"  Then  they  both  looked  down  on  some  people 
that  were  passing  by,  and  pitied  them  because  they  were 
not  birds,  and  had  no  nests  with  eggs  in  them.  Then  the 
father-bird  sung  a  melancholy  song  because  he  pitied  folks 
that  had  no  nests,  but  had  to  live  in  houses. 

In  a  week  or  two,  one  day,  when  the  father-bird  came  home, 
the  mother-bird  said,  "Oh,  what  do  you  think  has  happened?" 
"  What?"  "  One  of  my  eggs  has  been  peeping  and  moving!" 
Pretty  soon  another  egg  moved  under  her  feathers,  and  then 
another,  and  another,  tUl  five  little  birds  were  bom  I 

Now  the  father-bird  sung  longer  and  louder  than  ever. 
The  mother-bird,  too,  wanted  to  sing,  but  she  had  no  time, 
and  so  she  turned  her  song  into  work.  So  hungry  were 
these  little  birds,  that  it  kept  both  parents  busy  feeding 
them.  Away  each  one  flew.  The  moment  the  little  birds 
heard  their  wings  fluttering  a^ain  among  the  leaves,  five 
yellow  mouths  flew  open  so  wide  that  nothing  could  be  seen 
but  five  yellow  mouths ! 

"Can  anybody  be  happier?"  said  the  father-bird  to  the 
mother-bird.  "  We  will  live  in  this  tree  always,  for  there 
is  no  sorrow  here.    It  is  a  tree  that  always  bears  joy.' 


i> 


The  very  next  day  one  of  the  biixls  drtipped  out  of  the 
Jii-st,  anil  a  cat  ato  it  up  iii  a  minute,  and  only  four  remained; 
and  the  [larent-liirds  wore  very  sad,  and  there  was  no  song 
all  that  day  nor  the  next.  Soon  the  little  birda  were  big 
(■iioui,'h  to  fly,  and  great  was  tlieir  jjarenta'  joy  to  see  them 
liavc  tliii  riust,  and  ait  crumpled  up  upon  the  branches. 
Tln'ir  \v!l^  i.lu'Ji  a  gixjat  time  !  One  would  have  thought  tlie 
iwii  111, I  liinls  were  Freni'h  dftncing-ma,sters, — talking  and 
I'iiatioiin;;,  and  scolding  tlie  little  birds,  to  make  them  go 
alone.  Tiie  firat  bird  that  tried  flew  from  one  branch  to 
another,  and  the  parents  praisud  him,  and  the  other  little 
birds  wondered  how  he  did  it.  And  he  was  ao  vain  of  it 
that  lit;  trieil  again,  and  flew  and  flew,  and  couldn't  stop  fly- 
ing, till  he  fell  pluniji  down  by  the  house-door;  and  then  a 
little  boy  caught  him,  and  carried  him  into  the  house, — «nd 
only  three  birda  were  left.  Then  the  old  birds  thought  that 
the  sun  was  nut  so  bnglit  as  it  u.sed  to  be,  and  tliuy  did  not 
King  at  ofttsn. 
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the  nights  longer,  and  the  weather  colder.  Mcmy  of  them 
died  of  cold;  others  crept  into  crevices  and  holes,  and  lay 
torpid.  Then  it  was  plain  it  was  better  to  go  than  to  stay  \ 
Ward  Beecfier'a  Norwood. 


JOHN  ROB  ARTS,— A  PICTURE  OF  THE  EARLY 
QUAKERS  AND   THEIR  PERSECUTORS. 

Some  time  after,  our  friends,  having  been  kept  out  of  their 
meeting-house  at  Cirencester  a  considerable  time,  had  con- 
tinued to  meet  in  the  street.  But  orders  being  given  one 
day  to  permit  them  to  meet  in  the  house,  they  did  so ;  and 
while  Theophila  Townsend  was  in  prayer,  the  bishop  (suc- 
cessor to  Bishop  Nicholson),  Sir  John  Guise,  William  Burcher 
of  Bamsley  (justice  of  peace),  with  a  great  company  attend- 
ing them,  came  in.  The  bishop  laid  his  hand  on  Tneophila's 
head,  saying,  "  Enough,  good  woman^  enough;  desist,  desist." 
When  she  had  done,  Richard  Bowley,  of  Cirencester,  went 
to  prayer ;  and  when  he  had  done.  Sir  John  Guise  asked  his 
name. 

R.  Bowley.  My  name  is  Richard  Bowley. 

Sir  J.  Ouiae.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

R.  Bowley.  In  this  town. 

Sir  J.  Chaise.  What  trade  are  you  ? 

jB.  Bowley.  A  maltster. 

Sir  J.  Ouiae.  Set  down  Richard  Bowley  twenty  pounds 
for  preaching.     Whose  house  is  this  ? 

J.  Robarta.  This  house  hath  many  owners. 

Sir  J.  Guise.  But  who  is  the  landlord  ? 

J.  Robarts.  One  who  is  able  to  give  us  a  quiet  possession 
of  it. 

Sir  J.  Ouise.  I  demand  of  you,  who  is  the  landlord  of  it  ? 

J.  Robarts.  The  king  is  our  landlord. 

Sir  J.  Ouise.  How  is  the  king  your  landlord  ? 

J.  Robarts.  It  is  the  king's  land,  and  we  pay  the  king's 
auditor ;  and  we  are  not  only  his  peaceful  subjects,  but  also 
his  good  tenants,  who  pay  him  his  rent.  Therefore  we  have 
reason  to  hope  he  will  give  us  a  peaceable  possession  of  our 
bargain. 

Sir  J.  Ouise.  Who  pays  the  king's  auditors  ? 


R.  Bowley.  I  do 

Sir  John  Ovine.  Pot  down  Richard  Bowley  twenty  pounds 
for  the  house. 

J.  liobarta.  WHio  is  that  (spuaking  to  the  other  justices) 
who  is  so  forward  to  take  names  and  levy  fines  ? 

Jii-'itice  Jiuri-lifr,  Don't  you  know  him?  'Tis  Sir  John 
Guise. 

•Sir  J.  Guise.  What's  that  to  you  ?     Wliat's  your  name  ? 

./,  Boharla.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  name  ;  but,  if  thy 
name  he  Joliii  Guise,  I  knew  tliy  father  by  a  very  remark- 
alih;  incident,  and  I  woiild  have  thee  take  warning  by  thy 
father.     A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Sir  J.  GuiM.  Here,  constable,  take  this  fellow  by  the  heels. 
He  affronts  me. 

./.  lioharls.  My  heels,  man !  Fear  and  dread  the  living 
God.     I  am  not  afraid  of  being  laid  by  the  heels. 

The  constable  not  being  forward  to  obey  orders,  he  took 
my  father  by  one  arm.  and  bid  the  constable  take  him  by 
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warrant  against  J.  Timbrel.  The  constable  who  had  it  to 
serve  was  so  civil  as  to  inform  him  of  it,  and  tell  him  that 
he  would  not  serve  it  on  him  till  the  market  was  over. 
However,  he  left  his  market,  came  to  my  father,  told  him  of 
the  warrant,  and  asked  his  advice.  My  father  advised  him 
not  to  stay  for  the  serving  of  the  warrant,  but  go  directly 
to  Sir  John.  He  engaging  my  father  to  accompany  him, 
away  they  went.  When  they  came  before  Sir  John,  J .  Tim- 
brel said,  "  I  heard  thou  hast  sent  out  a  warrant  to  bring  me 
before  thee,  but  I  chose  rather  to  come  without  it." 

Sir  John.  What's  your  name  ? 

J.  TiTnbrd.  My  name  is  John  Timbrel. 

Sir  John.  Are  you  that  saucy,  pragmatic  fellow  that 
wrote  to  Mr.  Burcher,  to  deter  him  irom  executing  the 
king's  law  ? 

J.  Timbrel.  I  did  write  a  letter  to  WilKam  Burcher. 

Sir  John.  Then  you  deserved  a  stone  doublet. 

J.  Timbrel.  Hast  thou  seen  the  letter  ? 

Sir  John.  No ;  but  I  have  an  accoimt  of  it. 

J.  Robarta.  Then,  though  thou  art  a  young  man,  I  desire 
thee  to  show  thyself  as  much  a  wise  man  as  not  to  condemn 
anything  thou  hast  not  seen.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  it,  and 
thmk  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  advice  in  it ;  and  I  wish 
both  thou  and  William  Burcher  were  so  wise  as  to  take  it. 

Sir  John.  I  thought  you  were  the  writer  or  inditer  of  it, 
though  Timbrel's  name  was  to  it. 

J.  Robarta.  No,  I  was  not.  I  knew  nothing  of  it  till 
after  it  was  sent. 

Sir  John.  But  I  remember  you  affronted  me  t'other  day, 
before  a  great  number  of  people,  concerning  my  father. 
Pr^,  what  do  you  know  of  my  father  ? 

J.  Roharts.  Some  time  ago,  several  of  my  friends  being 
met  together  with  me,  in  a  peaceable  manner,  to  worship 
at  Stoke  Orchard,  thy  father  came  in,  with  a  file  of  mus- 
queteers  at  his  heels,  and  beat  and  abused  us  very  much.  I 
then  warned  him  in  abundance  of  love.  Yet  he  did  not 
seem  to  regard  it,  but  sent  about  twelve  of  us  to  Gloucester 
Castle.  I  then  told  him  God  would  plead  our  cause  with 
him.  And  1  was  credibly  informed  that,  not  the  very  night, 
but  the  next  night  after,  he  went  to  bed  as  well  in  appearance 


as  usual;  but  in  thu  morning,  he  not  ringing  a  certain  tell 
which  he  had  hy  him  for  that  purpose,  at  the  time  he 
usci'l  to  do,  his  housekeeper  went  up  eeveiul  times,  and 
thought  he  was  aslcej) ;  hut  at  length,  suspecting  something 
more  than  ordinary,  she  macle  a  closer  inapection,  and,  per- 
cei\'ing  his  countenance  changed,  she  threw  open  the  cur- 
tains in  a  great  siirprise,  on  which  he  just  flashed  open  his 
eyes,  but  said  not  a  word.  She  asked  him  how  he  did,  but 
he  made  no  answer,  which  made  her  cry  more  earnestly, 
"  Pray,  sir,  how  do  you  do  ?  How  is  it  with  you  ?  For 
God's  sake,  tell  me!"  And  all  he  said  to  her  was,  "Oh, 
these  Quakers !  oh,  these  Quakers !  Would  to  God  I  had 
never  had  a  hand  against  these  Quakers ! "  I  did  not  hear 
that  ever  be  upoke  more. 

Sir  John  seemed  surprised  at  this  relation,  and  did  not 
contradict  it  in  the  least,  Avhieli  it  is  reasonable  to  think  he 
would,  and  with  resentment  too,  had  it  not  been  true.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  fair  warning,  he  continued  hia  practice 
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Sir  John,  FU  kiU,  or  be  killed. 

Sir  Robei't.  If  that  be  your  mind,  look  to  yourself  as  well 
as  you  can ;  for  I  shall  have  you  at  next  pass. 

And  so  he  had ;  for  he  ran  him  through — in  at  the  belly 
and  out  at  the  back ;  on  which  he  fell.  Sir  Robert  stepped 
up  to  him,  unbuttoned  his  clothes,  tore  his  shirt  down,  and 
gently  drew  out  his  sword;  and  then,  after  he  had  well 
sucked  the  wound,  taking  his  handkerchief,  he  rolled  up  the 
comers  of  it  hard,  and  thrust  it  in  the  orifice ;  then,  button- 
ing up  his  clothes,  he  lifted  him  up,  and  desired  him,  while 
he  was  able,  that  he  would  acquaint  the  people  of  the  house 
that  his  death  was  of  his  own  seeking.  And  when  they  were 
come  about  him,  he  was  so  generous  as  to  say,  "  If  I  die, 
Sir  Robert  is  deai* ;  I  would  have  killed  him."  Sir  Robert 
procured  him  surgeons,  and  after  a  whUe,  when  great  pains 
came  upon  him,  he  lamented  himself  much,  and  said,  "  It 
is  the  just  hand  of  God  upon  me  for  meddling  with  the 
Quakers.  But  if  He  will  be  pleased  to  spare  me,  and  try 
me  again,  I'll  never  have  a  hand  against  them  any  more ; 
for  Havward  told  me,  if  I  went  on  persecuting,  the  same 
hand  that  overtook  my  father  would  overtake  me  before  I 
was  aware.  He  further  told  me  I  was  set  on  by  some  en- 
vious priests,  and  I  might  have  time  to  repent  it :  and  so  I 
do,  with  all  my  heart.  And  it's  true.  I  could  never  come 
into  company  with  Mr.  Careless  or  Mr.  Freame,  but  they 
would  be^sti^ng  me  up  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  a^in^t 
Dissenters."  The  sword  having  missed  his  entrails,  he  re- 
covered, stood  candidate  for  the  county  afber,  and  never  more 
disturbed  our  meetings. — Some  Mefmoi/ra  of  the  Life  of  John 
Mobarts,  an  Early  Quaker, 
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SINGULAR    PERSONAL 
CHARA  CTERISTICS. 


CONSCIENCE. 
■CATED  old  gentleiDRn,  who  ended  hia  days  in  Gainfl- 

fh  workhouse,  being  on  his  death-bed,  and  having 
ing  whiuh  hung  heavy  on  hia  mind,  desired  the  vicar 
ne  palish  might  he  sent  for.     On  the  reverend  gentle- 
t  arrival  the  mystery  was  cleared  up  by  the  paupur  tell- 
(lim  that  "  once  upon  a  time,   poking  over  a  certain 
L,  he  saw  two  men  putting  down  a  direction  post ; 
waiting  their  departure  he  went  and  turned  the  post 
L  opposite  direction,  and  it  had  always  been  a  heavy 
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ing,  and  of  such  a  petition,  were  not  unseen  by  any  party. 
My  excellent  friend  Thomas  Erskine  was  united  with  me  in 
the  charge  of  a  copy  of  the  petition  that  lay  for  subscription 
in  the  Grassmarket ;  and  we  were  both  surprised  to  mid  a 
piece  of  Calvinistic  Whiggery,  which  we  thought  had  faded, 
still  deeply  seated.  Many  who  signed  the  petition  to  the 
Commons  shrunk  back  from  the  one  to  the  Lords.  They 
could  not  get  over  the  Lords  Spiritual.  No  reasoning 
could  reconcile  them  to  the  title.  "I  would  rather  not 
homologate,"  was  the  general  and  conclusive  answer. — Lord 
CockburrCa  Merruyriala. 


MENTAL  LIBERTY. 

I  HAVE  heard  of  a  mission-house  dinner,  at  which  an  hon- 
oured friend  of  mine,  a  wise  and  wary  leader  of  metropolitan 
dissent,  who  had  just  spoken  to  the  toast  of  Religious  Li- 
berty, was  astonished  to  find  how  much  more  clearly  and 
courageously  the  case  was  put  when  Dr.  Bunting  also  rose 
to  respond.  The  Baptist  waxed  eloquent  on  the  right  of  every 
man  to  hold  his  own  opinions;  the  Methodist  on  nis  right  to 
propagate.  But  the  latter  expatiated  on  the  saying  of  a 
Baptist.  When,  in  1813,  a  deputation  from  that  body 
waited  upon  Lord  Grey  on  the  subject  of  the  Ladia  BiU, 
"Liberty  to  hold  is  no  liberty  at  all,  for  you  cannot  hinder 
me,"  said  Andrew  Fuller  to  the  astonished  Whig  nobleman. 
— Life  of  Dr.  Bunting. 


PRACTICAL  JOKING. 

When  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  in  Brussels,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tumults  in  the  Netherlands,  he  had  sate 
down  before  Hulst  in  Flanders,  and  there  was  a  provost- 
marshal  in  his  army  who  was  a  favourite  of  his,  and  this 
provost  had  put  some  to  death  by  secret  commission  from 
the  duke.  There  was  one  Captain  Bolea  in  the  army,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  provost's ;  and  one  evening, 
late,  he  went  to  the  captain's  tent,  and  brought  with  him  a 
confessor  and  an  executioner,  as  was  his  custom.  He  told 
the  captain  he  was  come  to  execute  his  Excellency's  commis- 
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on  and  martial  law  upon  liim.  The  captain  started  up 
iiidcnly,  his  liair  standing  upright,  and,  struck  mth  amaze- 
lent,  ayked  him,  "Wherein  have  I  offended  the  duke?" 
liL'  provost  answered,  "  Sir,  I  am  not  to  expostulate  the 
uHini'ss  with  you,  but  to  execute  ray  commission,  therefore, 
|H'ay,  ]ir('pare  yourself,  for  there  are  your  ghostly  father 
n-l  ■■xri'iitiiintT."  So  he  fell  on  hia  knees  before  the  priest, 
ml  liaviriL,'  fluiie,  and  the  hangman  going  to  put  the  halter 
liiuil.  liis  iiffk,  the  provost  threw  it  away,  and,  breaking 
itu  a  laughter,  told  him  "there  was  no  audi  thing,  ana 
lat  he  had  tioiie  this  to  try  hia  courage,  how  he  would 
■nr  the  terror  of  death."  The  captain,  looking  ghastly  at 
irii,  said,  "  Then,  sir,  get  you  out  of  my  tent,  for  you  have 
'TIL'  m(;  a  verj'  ill  office."  The  next  morning,  the  said 
apt^in  Bolea,  though  a  young  man  about  thirty,  had  hia 
!iir  all  turned  grey,  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  world,  and 
lu  Duke  of  Alva  hiniselt'  who  (jiiestioned  him  about  it,  but 
II  would  confess  nothiiii^'.     The  next  year  the  duke  was  i-e- 
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muiSed  him  in  his  cloak,  seized  upon  his  sword,  and  hurried 
him  into  a  dungeon.  The  provost  had  lain  there  two  nights 
and  a  day,  and  afterwards  it  happened  that  a  gentleman, 
coming  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  house,  peeped  into  a  small 
gate  where  the  provost  was.  The  provost  conjured  him, 
as  he  was  a  Christian,  to  go  and  tell  the  Duke  of  Alva  his 
provost  was  there  confined,  nor  could  he  imagine  why. 
The  gentleman  did  his  errand;  and  the  duke,  being  as- 
tonished, sent  for  the  warden  with  his  prisoner  ;  the  warden 
brought  the  provost  in  cuerpo,  full  of  straws  and  feathers, 
madman  like,  before  the  duke,  who,  at  the  sight  of  him, 
burst  into  laughter,  and  asked  the  warden  why  he  had  made 
him  prisoner.  "  Sir,"  said  the  warden,  "  it  was  by  virtue  of 
his  Excellency's  commission,  brought  me  by  Capta^  Bolea;" 
who  stepped  forth  and  told  the  duke,  "  Sir,  you  have  asked 
me  oft  now  these  hairs  of  mine  grew  so  suddenly  grey ;  I 
have  not  revealed  it  to  any  soul  breathing,  but  now  1*11  tell 
your  Excellency ; "  and  so  related  the  passage  in  Flanders, 
and  added,  "  I  have  been  ever  since  beating  my  brains  to 
know  how  to  get  an  equal  revenge  of  him  for  making  me 
old  before  my  time."  The  duke  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  story,  and  the  wittiness  of  the  revenge,  that  he  made 
them  both  friends;  and  the  gentleman  who  told  me  this 
passage  said  that  the  said  Captain  Bolea  is  now  alive,  and 
could  not  be  less  than  ninety  years  of  age. — Familiar 
Letters  of  James  Howell. 


NEWTON'S  INDIFFERENCE  TO  FAME. 

The  following  anecdote  is  recorded  by  Conduitt,  as  showing 
Sir  Isaac's  indifference  to  fame.  "  Mr.  Molyneux  related  to 
us  that  after  he  and  Mr.  Graham  and  Dr.  Bradley  had  put 
up  a  perpendicular  telescope  at  Kew,  to  find  out  the  paral- 
1^  of  the  fixed  stars,  they  found  a  certain  mutation  of  the 
earth  which  tliey  could  not  account  for,  and  which  Moly- 
neux told  me  he  thought  destroyed  entirely  the  Newtonian 
system ;  and  therefore  he  was  imder  the  greatest  diflBculty 
how  to  break  it  to  Sir  Isaac.  And  when  he  did  break  it  by 
degrees,  in  the  softest  manner,  all  Sir  Isaac  said  in  answer, 
when  he  had  told  him  his  opinion,  was,  '  It  may  be  so ; 


One  of  tlie  stroDgesb  examples  that  can  well 
late  Mr.  Huddlestonc,  an  amiable  and  accon 
man,  who  believed  himself  to  be  lineally  i 
Athclstane,  and  consequently  entitled  to  te.k 
all,  including  the  proudest  iioblea,  who  did  r 
take  of  the  blood  royal  of  the  Heptarchy.  & 
ceU«nt  persona  evidences  bore  a  strong  resec 
of  the  Scotchman  who,  in  proof  of  his  own  d 
Admirable  Crighton,  was  wont  to  produce  a 
marked  A.  C  in  the  tail^ — ^preserved,  he  said, 
by  the  family.  But  Mr.  Huddlestone'a  pedigrt 
and  HuddleBtone  allowed  to  be  an  undeniab 
Athelstane  by  many  of  the  most  distingi 
readers  of  Owyllim;  amongst  others,  by  the  mi 
folk,  who  was  sufficiently  tonaciouu  on  such 
two  ori^nals  often  met  over  a  bottle  to  disi 
tive  pretensions  of  thoir  pedigrees,  and  on  or 
sionn  when  Mr.  Huddlestoue  was  dining  wit 
discussion  was  prolonged  till  the  descendan 
Kings  fairly  rolled  from  his  chair  upon  the 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  haatenei. 
desire,  to  re-establish  him,  but  he  sturdily  re 
fered  band  of  the  cadet — "Never,"  he  hiccup 
be  aaid  that  tJ--  '•—•'  -f  the  house  of  Huddle 
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part  of  this  anecdote  has  been  plagiarised,  and  applied  to 
other  people,  but  the  authority  of  our  version  may  oe  relied 
upon. — Codes  of  Manners  and.  Etiqv^ette :  Quarterly  Review, 


WESLEY  AND  SHAKSPEARE, 

The  pious  zeal  of  one  of  his  preachers  deprived  him  of  the 
honour  of  taking  rank  among  the  numerous  commentators 
of  Shakspeare.  John  Pawson,  a  very  holy  man,  had  charge 
of  City  Road  Chapel  after  Wesley's  death,  and  occupied  the 
adjacent  parsonage,  Wesley's  London  Home.  He  expurgated 
its  library  with  iconoclastic  zeal.  Wesley's  intimate  friend 
and  executor,  the  Rev.  Henry  Moore,  says  that  "  among  the 
books  which  Mr.  Pawson  laid  violent  hands  on  and  destroyed 
was  a  fine  quarto  edition  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  presented 
to  Mr.  Wesley  by  a  gentleman  in  Dublin,  the  margin  of 
vjhich  was  filled  with  critical  notes  by  Mr,  Wesley  himself 
The  good  man  judged  them,  and  the  work  itself,  as  'among 
the  things  which  tended  not  to  edification ! ' " — Stevens's 
History  of  Methodism, 

TALLEYRANBS  OPINION  OF  HIMSELF, 

When  His  Majesty,  wishing  perhaps  to  efface  the  impres- 
sion of  observations  that  were  not  altogether  complimentary, 
spoke  in  admiration  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  abilities,  and  asked 
him  how  he  had  contrived,  first,  to  overturn  the  Directory, 
and  finally  Buonaparte,  M.  de  Talleyrand  has  the  credit  of 
having  replied — with  a  sort  of  naivete  which,  when  it  suited 
him,  he  could  so  well  assume — "  Really,  sire,  I  have  done 
nothing  for  this :  there  is  something  inexplicable  about  me 
which  brings  ill-luck  upon  the  governments  that  neglect 
me." — H.  Bulwer's  Historical  Characters, 


TALLEYRAND  RECEIVED  AGAIN  INTO  THE  CHURCH. 

"To  our  very  dear  son  Charles  Maurice  Talleyrand. — ^We 
were  touched  with  joy  at  learning  your  ardent  desire  to  be 
reconciled  with  us  and  the  Cathobc  Church;  loosening,  then. 
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nil,  or  III  others  to  which  your  gov( 
This  l»rief  was  takeu  by  M.  de  Talk 
to  become  a  layman,  and  even  to  tak 
married — bom  in  the  East  Indies,  t 
Grand — was  as  remarkable  for  beinj 
being  a  wit.     Every  one  Las  heard  t 
Sir  George  Robinson  after  his  man  ' 
Talleyrand  vindicated  his  choice,  sayin 
compromises  her  husband ;  a  stupid  < 
herself." — Henry  Bulwera  Historical 


SIR    WALTER  SCOTT  AND  M 

Calling  one  day  at  Fowlshiels,  and 
home,  Scott  w^ked  in  search  of  him  al( 
Yarrow,  which,  in  that  neighbourhood, 
ledges  of  rock,  forming  deep  pools  and  € 
Presently  he  discovered  his  friend  sU 
bank,  plunging  one  stone  after  anothei 
watching  anxiously  the  bubbles  as  thei 
"  This,"  said  Scott,  "  appears  but  an  idle 
who  has  seen  so  much  stirring  adveni 
perhaps,  as  you  suppose,"  answered  Mi 
manner  in  whi/»l^  t  «---j  ^ 
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that  whenever  he  awoke  suddenly  in  the  night,  owing  to  a 
nervous  disorder  with  which  he  was  troubled,  he  fancied 
himself  still  a  prisoner  in  the  tent  of  Ali ;  but  when  the 
poet  expressed  some  surprise  that  he  should  design  again  to 
revisit  those  scenes,  he  answered  that  he  would  rather  brave 
Africa  and  all  its  horrors,  than  wear  out  his  life  in  long  and 
toilsome  rides  over  the  hills  of  Scotland,  for  which  the  re- 
muneration was  hardly  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  to- 
gether.   Towards  the  end  of  the  autumn,  when  about  to 
quit  his  country  for  the  last  time.  Park  paid  Scott  a  fare- 
well visit,  and  slept  at  Ashestiel.    Next  morning  his  host 
accompanied  him  homewards  over  the  wild  chain  of  hills 
between  the  Tweed  and  the  Yarrow.    Park  talked  much  of 
his  new  scheme,  and  mentioned  his  determination  to  tell  his 
family  that  he  had  some  business  for  a  day  or  two  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  send  them  his  blessing  from  thence  without  return- 
ing to  take  leave.     He  had  married,  not  long  before,  a  pretty 
and  amiable  woman;  and  when  they  reached  the  WilHamJiope 
Midge,  '*  the  autumnal  mist  floating  slowly  down  the  valley 
of  the  Yarrow  "  presented  to  Scott*s  imagination  "  a  strik- 
ing emblem  of  the  troubled  and  uncertain  prospect  which 
his  undertaking  afforded."      He   remained,   however,  un- 
shaken, and  at  length  they  reached  the  spot  at  which  they 
had  agreed  to  separate.    A  smaU  ditch  divided  the  moor 
from  the  road,  and  in  going  over  it  Park's  horse  stumbled, 
and  nearly  fell.    "I  am  afraid,  Mungo,"  said  the  sheriff, 
"that  is  a  bad   omen."      To  which  he  answered,  smiling, 
"Freits  (omens)   follow  those  who  look  for  them."    Wim 
this  expression  Mungo  struck   spurs  into  his   horse,  and 
Scott  never  saw  him  again. — Lockliarfa  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott 

A  NOBLEMAN  TRAVELLING. 

He  then  proceeded  to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  Lord  Aber- 
com,  whom  he  encountered  travelling  in  a  very  peculiar 
style  between  Carlisle  and  Longtown.  The  ladies  of  the 
family  and  the  household  occupied  four  or  five  carriages, 
all  dmwn  by  the  marquis's  own  norses,  while  the  noble  lord 
himself  brought  up  the  rear,  mounted  on  a  small  pony,  but 
decorated  over  his  riding-dress  with   the  ribbon  and  star 
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in  till!  village  pond,  were  now  ready  to  make 
ance  under  numberless  disguises  as  entries; 
of  fart;  tUinketl  the  noble  maiijuis's  allotted 
liuckal^iock  towel  in  tbe  place  bad  keen  preasec 
as  a  napkin ;  and,  that  notliing  might  be  yr 
mimicry  of  splendour,  the  landlady's  poor 
crockery  and  pewter  had  been  furbished  up,  i 
in  solemn  order  on  a  crazy  old  boauffet,  whL 
present  a  sideboard  worthy  of  Sardanapalus 
■worth  while  to  preserve  this  anecdote,  which  S 
in  telling,  as  perhaps  the  last  relic  of  a  styl 
now  passed  away,  and  never  likely  to  be  reviv 
— Lockhoffi'a  Life  of  Svr  Walter  Scott. 


AN  AFFECTIONATE  BROTHEi, 
TOUCHINQ  "  poor  relations,"  wo  are  reminded  01 
instance  of  the  sister  of  Sir  George  Rose.  Sj 
House  of  Commons.  Margaret  Rose  was  proo 
meanness  and  insensibility  of  hor  brother,  an 
sented  his  inhumanity  in  the  following  maune 
a  small  cottage  on  the  roadside  leading  to  the  i 
fiion  of  Sir  Qeorge,  and  ulaced  ovi-r  +Tn>  -i"— ■  '^ 
for  the  espt 
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word  to  her  that,  if  she  would  take  down  her  sign,  he  would 
give  her  an  annuity  for  life.  This  offer,  it  is  said,  however, 
the  high-minded  lady  indignantly  disdained  to  accept,  pre- 
ferring rather  to  punish  the  titled  offender  a^inst  humanity 
and  decency,  although  at  her  own  cost.  This  is  but  the 
type  of  a  class  still  extant. — Salad  for  the  Social. 


AN  AFFECTIONATE  HUSBAND. 

Frederick  Morel  had  so  strong  an  attachment  to  study, 
that,  when  he  was  informed  of  his  wife's  being  at  the  point 
of  death,  he  would  not  lay  down  his  pen  till  he  had  finished 
what  he  was  upon;  and  when  she  was  dead,  as  she  was 
before  they  could  prevail  upon  him  to  stir,  he  was  only 
heard  to  reply  coldly,  "  /  am  very  sorry ;  she  was  a  good 
woman." — BucKs  Anecdotes. 


THE  EMPEROR  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  WATERLOO. 

We  saw  two  coaches  approaching,  galloping  each  with  six 
horses.  They  disappeared  for  an  instant  in  a  valley,  then 
rose  again  at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  distance  from  us. 
Then  we  set  off  running  towards  the  town,  crying,  "  L*Em^ 
pereur !   TEmpereur ! "     We  arrived  breathless,  and  only 

E receded  the  Emperor  by  some  five  hundred  paces.  I  thought 
e  would  not  stop,  whatever  might  be  the  crowd  awaiting 
him,  and  so  made  for  the  post-house,  when  I  sunk  down 
half  dead  with  running ;  but  at  any  rate  I  was  there.  In  a 
moment  appeared,  turning  the  comer  of  a  street,  the  foam- 
ing horses;  then  the  postilions  all  covered  with  ribbons; 
then  the  carriages  themselves ;  then  the  people  following  the 
carriages.     The  carriages  stopped  at  the  post.     I  saw  Na- 

I)oleon !  He  was  dressed  in  a  green  coat,  with  little  epau- 
ettes,  and  wore  the  officer's  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour. 
I  only  saw  his  bust  framed  in  the  square  of  the  carriage 
window.  His  head  fell  upon  his  chest— that  famous  medai- 
lic  head  of  the  old  Roman  emperors.  His  forehead  fell  for- 
ward ;  his  features,  immovable,  were  of  the  yellowish  colour 
of  wax ;  only  his  eyes  appeared  to  be  alive.    Next  him,  on 
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of  battle ;  he  was  smijing,  too,  the  p 
long  days  to  live.  All  this  lasted  for 
the  whip  cracked,  the  horses  neighed 
like  a  vision. 

Three  days  afterwards,  toward  (svi 
rived  from  St.  Quentin ;  they  ^d  1 
the^  heard  a  cannon.    The  ipoming 
arrived,  who  scattered  all  along  Ijbe 
victory.    The  18th,  nothing;  the  19t] 
rumours  were  abroad,  coming  no  one  1 
said  that  the  Emperor  was  at  BrusE 
men  in  rags,  two  wounded,  and  riding 
with  foam,  entered  the  town,  and  were 
by  the  whole  population,  and  pushed 
the  town-house.    These  men  nardly  i 
were,  I  believe,  Westphalian%  belong 
army. 

To  all  our  questions  they  shook  tl 
ended  by  eonfessinff  that  they  had  quii 
of  Waterloo  at  eight  o'clock,  and  tha 
when  they  came  away.  It  was  the  i 
fugitives.  We  would  not  believe  them 
were  Prussian  spies.  Napoleon  could 
fine  army  which  we  had  seen  pass  ooi 
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At  four  o'clock  more  fugitives  arrived,  who  confirmed  the 
news  of  the  first  comers.  These  were  I'rench,  and  could 
give  all  the  details  We  asked  for.  They  repeated  what  the 
others  had  said,  only  adding  that  Napoleon  and  his  brother 
were  killed.  This  we  W(yi3d  not  believe:  invulnerable  he 
certainly  was.  Fresh  flews,  more  terrible  and  disastrous, 
continued  to  come  in  until  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night  we  heard  the  noise  of  a  carriage. 
It  stopped,  and  the  postmaster  went  out  with  a  light.  We 
followed  him  as  he  ran  to  the  door  to  ask  for  news.  Then 
he  stepped  one  step  back,  and  cried,  "  It's  the  Emperor ! "     I 

fot  on  a  stx)ne  bench,  and  looked  over  my  mother  s  shoulder, 
t  was  indeed  Napoleon ;  seated  in  the  same  comer,  in  the 
same  uniform,  his  head  on  his  breast  as*  before. — Dunvas* 
Shores  of  the  Bhine.- 


AOASSIZ  ANJb   OKEN  DINING   OUt  POTATOES, 

An  interesting  fact,  not  without  its  moral,  is  told  by 
Agassiz,  of  his  visit,  when  a  young  man,  to  the  great 
German  naturalist.  Professor  Lorenz  Oken.  The  professor 
received  his  guest  with  warm  enthusiasm,  but  with 
apparent  embarrassment.  He  showed  his  visitor  the  labo- 
ratory, and  the  students  at  work;  also  his  cabinet;  and, 
lastly,  his  splendid  library  of  books  pertaining  to  zoological 
science,  a  collection  worth  some  seven  thousand  dollars,  and 
well  worthy  the  glow  of  pride  which  the  owner  manifested 
as  he  expatiated  on  its  excellence.  The  dreaded  dinner- 
hour  came,  and  now  the  embarrassment  of  the  great  German 
reached  its  maximimi  point.  "M.  Agassiz,"  said  he,  with 
evident  perturbation,  "to  gather  and  Keep  up  this  library 
exacts  the  utmost  husban(£y  of  my  pecimiary  means.  To 
accomplish  this,  I  allow  myself  no  luxury  whatever; 
hence  my  table  is  restricted  to  the  plainest  fare.  Thrice  a 
week  our  dinner  boasts  of  meat ;  the  other  days  we  have 
only  potatoes  and  salt.  I  very  much  regret  that  your  visit 
has  occurred  on  a  potato  day."  Ana  so  the  splendid 
Switzer  and  the  great  German,  with  his  students,  dined 
together  on  potatoes  and  salt. — New  York  Independent. 
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his  former  blindness.  The  only  boy  in  1 
ever  disputed  with  Liebig  the  station  c 
who  never  could  learn  his  lesson  by  hea 
ally  composing  music,  and  writing  it  < 
school.  The  same  individual  Liebig  fo 
tinguished  as  a  composer,  and  conduct 
Opera  House.  I  think  his  name  is  Bi 
hoped  that  a  more  rational  system  of  i 
gaining  ground.  Can  anything  be  mo^ 
table  uian  a  system  which  made  Walt 
Liebig  "boobies"  at  school,  and  so  e 
their  natural  talents,  that,  for  example 
lectured  before  the  whole  school  on  his 
misery  and  broken  hearts  to  his  parent 
the  time  conscious,  as  the  above  anecdob 
sevssion  of  talents  similar  in  kind  to 
displayed  ? — Phrenological  Journal. 


GOOD  AND  BAD  NEWS.— THE 
POWERFUL  EMOTIOl 

Bad  news  weakens  the  action  of  the  1 
lungs,  destroys  the  appetite,  stops  the  dig< 
suspends  all  the  fimctions  of  the  syste 
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One  of  the  Popes  died  of  an  emotion  of  the  ludicrous  on  see- 
ing his  pet  monkey  robed  in  pontificals,  and  occupying  the 
chair  of  state.  Muley  Moloc  was  carried  upon  the  field  of 
battle  in  the  last  stages  of  an  incurable  disease ;  upon  seeing 
his  army  give  way,  he  rallied  his  panic-stricken  troops, 
rolled  back  the  tide  of  battle,  shouted  victory,  and  died. 
The  door-keeper  of  Congress  expired  on  hearing  of  the  sur- 
render of  Comwallis.  Eminent  public  speakers  have  often 
died  in  the  midst  of  an  impassioned  burst  of  eloquence, 
or  when  the  deep  emotion  that  produced  it  had  suddenly 
subsided.  Lagrave,  the  young  Parisian,  died  when  he 
heard  that  the  musical  prize  for  which  he  had  competed 
was  adjudged  to  another.  The  case  of  Hill,  in  New  York, 
is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all :  he  was  apprehended  for  theft, 
taken  before  the  police,  and  though  in  perfect  health,  mental 
agony  forced  the  blood  from  his  nostrils,  and  he  was  carried 
out  dead. — Harrison  Flatlier. 


ORATITUDE,-^A    VERY  NICE  MAN. 

Once,  when  I  was  at  Vienna,  there  was  a  dread  of  hydro- 
phobia, and  orders  were  given  to  massacre  all  the  dogs  which 
were  found  unclaimed  or  uncoUared  in  the  city  or  subui-bs. 
Men  were  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  they  generally 
carried  a  short  heavy  stick,  wnich  they  flimg  at  the  poor 
proscribed  animal  with  such  certain  aim  as  either  to  kill  or 
maim  it  mortally  at  one  blow.  It  happened  one  day  that, 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  near  the  Ferdinand's  Briicke, 
one  of  these  men  flung  his  stick  at  a  wretched  dog,  but  with 
such  bad  aim  that  it  fell  into  the  river.  The  poor  animal, 
following  its  instinct  or  his  teaching,  immediately  plunged 
in,  redeemed  the  stick,  and  laid  it  down  at  the  feet  of  its 
owner,  who,  snatching  it  up,  dashed  out  the  creature's  brains. 
I  wonder  what  the  Athenians  would  have  done  to  such  a 
man — they  who  banished  the  judge  of  the  Areopagus  because 
he  flung  away  the  bird  which  had  sought  shelter  in  his 
bosom. — Mrs,  Jameaon's  Commonplace  Book. 


lictkT,  he  brought  it  even  bluntly  forth,  an( 
well  wo  liked  tJie  oration.  But  when  the 
proposed,  till  it  was  fully  answered,  no  ma 
morsel  more.  Every  man  fell  into  a  deep  i 
ing  of  some  exquisite  praise ;  for  he  that  sh 
out  but  a  vulgar  and  common  commend 
thought  himself  shamed  for  ever.  Then 
tences  by  rote  aa  we  sate,  from  the  lowest 
in  good  order,  as  it  had  been  a  great  matte 
in  a  right  solemn  council.  He  that  sat  hi 
speak  last,  was  a  great  beneficed  man,  and 
but  somewhat  learned  indeed  in  the  laws  ( 
wonder  it  was  to  see  how  be  marked  every 
spake  before  him ;  and  it  seemed  that  ever 
proper  it  was,  the  worse  lie  liked  it;  for  ) 
had  to  study  out  a  better  to  pass  it.  The 
with  labour,  so  that  be  was  fain  in  the  1 
face. — Stcicxirt'a  CtillectionB  and  Recollccti* 


SARLT-SISINO  FJilBNDS  FAR 
The  Western  Friends,  like  their  neigh bourt 
early  risers.  In  summer  it  is  common  for 
three  ajn.,  '  i  very  ea  "     .  daybra 
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comer  was  astonished  to  find  that  five  aon.  was  about  two 
hours  later  than  the  ordinary  time  for  getting  up. — TalUicKa 
Friendly  Sketches  in  America. 


BISHOP  BUTLEieS  ANALOGY. 

The  prophet,  however,  had  at  least  honour  in  his  own  house. 
John,  one  of  his  nephews,  at  Wantage — a  wealthy  and  eccen- 
tric bachelor,  fonder  of  mechanics  than  metaphysical  theology 
— having  borrowed  an  iron  vice  of  a  Scotch  neighbour,  wno 
professed  much  admiration  of  the  new  work  and  its  author, 

Eroposed  that,  as  Mr.  Thompson  liked  the  "  Analogy,"  and 
e  liked  the  vice,  they  should  make  an  exchange ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  quarto  presentation  copy  which  John  had  re- 
ceived from  his  uncle  passed  into  Mr.  Thompson's  hands. — 
Quarterly  Review  on  the  Life  of  Bishop  Butler. 


VOLTAIRE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Voltaire,  when  in  England,  after  his  release  from  the  Bas- 
tille, whither  he  had  been  sent  for  libel,  lodged  in  Maiden 
Lane,  at  the  White  Peruke,  a  wigmaker's  shop.  When 
walking  out,  he  was  often  annoyed  by  the  mob,  wbo  beheld, 
in  his  spare  person,  polite  manners,  and  satirical  counte- 
nance, the  personification  of  their  notion  of  a  Frenchman. 
One  day  he  was  beset  by  so  great  a  crowd  that  he  was  forced 
to  shelter  himself  against  a  doorway,  where,  mounting  the 
steps,  he  made  a  flaming  speech,  in  English,  in  praise  of  the 
magnanimity  of  the  English  nation,  and  their  love  of  free- 
dom. With  this  the  people  were  so  delighted  that  their 
jeers  were  turned  into  applauses,  and  he  was  carried  in 
triumph  to  Maiden  Lane  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mob,  from 
which  temporary  elevation  the  arch-scofler  doubtless  looked 
down  upon  his  dupes  with  glee — suppressed,  but  immeasur- 
able.— AnTwls  and  Antiquities  of  London :  BUickwcoJCe 
Magazine. 


waited  upon  his  lordship  witli  an  accoun 
of  the  goods,  he  was  brought  into  the  dinii 
of  which  his  lordship  spoke  with  him.  Th' 
to  his  noble  employer  that  everything 
packed,  and  would  go  in  the  waggon  frc 
six  o'clock.  "  And  you  go  to  the  inn,  Mi 
off."  "  I  shall,  my  lord ;  I  shall  be  there 
o'clock.  "  A  quarter  before  six,  Mr.  A.,"  i 
son ;  "  be  there  a  quarter  before ;  to  that 
I  owe  everything  in  life." — Church  SchoU 


1 1  ''YIP RE  LIKE  THE  BISHOP'S  MOTHER 

"  CONTENT,  NOWTHER  FUL  NOR 

.-  Upon  the  elevation  of  Robert  d'Insula  t 

II  ham,  A.D.  1624,  he  gave  to  his  aged  mothc 

of  poverty  and  privation  in  her  island  ho 
now  Holy  Islana,  what  he  conceived  an  ar 
honourable  establishment.     He  surround 
-_    I  servants  and  maid-servants  suitable  to  hei 

■■  poor  old  widow,  instead  of  being  elated 

own  good  fortune,  became  so  much  the  u 
unhappy  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  1 
vants  were  increased  and  her  means  enlai 


l^ 
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"and  more  than  enow;  I  say  to  one,  'Go/  and  he  runs ;  to 
another, '  Come  hither,  fellow,'  and  the  varlet  falls  down  on 
his  knees  ;  and,  in  short,  all  things  go  on  so  abominably 
smooth,  that  my  herte  is  bursting  within  me  for  something 
to  spite  me  and  pick  a  quarrel  withal."  This  unhappiness 
still  increasing,  she  ere  long  begged  to  be  restored  to  her 
solitary  life,  with  a  moderate  competency.  This  is  all  con- 
sistent with  reason  and  daily  experience.  Her  habits  had 
too  long  been  formed,  and  she  was  too  far  advanced  in  years 
to  lay  them  aside,  and  begin  to  ape  the  manners  of  a  gentle- 
woman. 

CRITICISM. 

Many  of  our  modem  criticisms  on  the  works  of  our  elder 
writers^remind  me  of  the  connoisseur  who,  taking  up  a  small 
cabinet  picture,  railed  most  eloquently  at  the  absurd  caprice 
of  the  artist  in  painting  a  horse  sprawling.  "  Excuse  me,  sir," 
replied  the  owner  of  the  piece,  "  you  hold  it  the  wrong  way : 
it  is  a  horse  galloping." — Southey'a  Omnmna. 


AN  INTERVIEW   WITH  A  ROYAL  DUKE. 

Yesterday  (Monday)  I  rose  at  seven — ^an  early  hour  after 
Sunday^s  fatigue — walked  to  the  West-end  to  meet  Dr.Collyer 
who  was  to  go  with  me  to  breakfast  at  Mr.  Wilberforce's,  at 
Kensington.  The  doctor  did  not  come,  though  I  stayed  till 
ten  waiting  for  him ;  and  my  friend  at  whose  house  I  was 
sent  me  off  in  his  carriage  to  the  house  of  the  great  and 
good  man  above  named.  He  was  at  family  prayer  when  I 
arrived.  Just  as  we  sat  down  to  breakfast,  Dr.  Collyer  came. 
WithMr.  Wilberforce  we  had  a  most  delightful  morning,  and  I 
should  certainly  fail  were  I  to  attempt  to  describe  how  charm- 
ing a  woman  Mis.  Wilberforce  is.  We  walked  round  his  beau- 
tiful grounds  together,  and  left,  about  twelve  o'clock.  We 
then  walked  to  Kensington  Palace,  where  Collyer  had  to  call 
upon  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  I  then  had  no  knowledge  of  his 
Koyal  Highness.  Of  course  I  waited  in  the  anteroom,  while 
the  doctor  went  in  to  transact  his  business  with  the  duke. 
There  he  kept  me  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  came  out  and 
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said  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  desired  him  to  introduce 
me,  so  in  I  went.  He  most  graciously  received  me,  and 
without  any  of  the  dignity  which  you  might  suppose  attached 
to  royalty.  He  is  very  asthmatical,  and  was  smoking.  He 
was  in  his  library,  dressed  in  a  jacket  and  trousers  of  coloured 
linen,  without  a  neckcloth,  and  with  scarlet  morocco  slippers. 
We  were  instantly  desired  .by  him  to  sit  down,  which  the 
Duke  of  Kent  had  never  done.  He  began  to  talk  and  laugh, 
as  though  we  had  been  old  acquaintances,  and,  what  was 
curious  enough,  pulling  out  a  parcel  of  letters  from  his  side 
pocket,  in  order  to  get  one  which  he  wanted  to  read  to  us, 
out  tumbled  his  nightcap.  He  laughed  most  heartily,  and  so 
did  we.  "There,"  said  he,  "is  my  nightcap.  "I  always  write 
in  my  nightcap."  We  stayed  chatting  with  him  half  an  hour 
longer,  and  left  him  with  regret. — M&mjoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Ministry  of  Rev.  Thomas  Baffles,  DJ), 


TWO  MODES  OF  TREATING  FILIAL  PIETY. 

A  PIOUS  yoimg  man,  who  was  desirous  of  devoting  himself 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  the  heathen,  and  had 
been  recommended  with  that  view  to  the  Committee  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society ;  on  imdergoing  the  usual  exami- 
nation, stated  that  he  had  one  difficulty,  he  had  an  aged 
mother  entirely  dependent  upon  an  elder  brother  and  himself 
for  maintenance ;  and  in  case  of  that  brother's  death,  he 
should  wish  to  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  this  country,  if  his 
mother  were  still  living,  to  contribute  to  her  support.  Scarcely 
had  he  made  this  ingenuous  statement  when  a  harsh  voice 
exclaimed,  "  K  you  love  your  mother  more  than  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  you  will  not  do  for  us ! "  Abashed  and  con- 
founded, the  young  man  was  silent.  Some  murmurs  escaped 
the  committee,  and  he  was  directed  to  retire  while  his'pro- 
posal  was  taken  into  consideration.  On  his  being  again  sent 
for,  the  venerable  chairman.  Dr.  Waugh,  in  tones  of  imaffected 
kindness,  and  with  a  patriarchal  benignity  of  mind,  ac- 
quainted him  that  they  did  not  feel  themselves  authorized 
to  accept  of  his  services  on  a  condition  involving  imcertainty 
as  to  the  term,  but  inmiediately  added,  "  We  think  none  the 
worse  of  you,  my  good  lad,  for  your  dutiful  r^ard  for  your 
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aged  parent ;  you  are  but  acting  in  conformity  to  the  example 
of  Him  whose  Gospel  you  wished  to  proclaim  amongst  the 
heathen,  who  as  He  hung  upon  the  cross  in  dying  agonies, 
beholding  His  mother  and  the  beloved  disciple  stwding  by, 
said  to  the  one, '  Woman,  behold  thy  son !  and  to  John, 
'Behold  thy  mother! '  My  good  lad,  we  think  none  the  worse 
of  you." — Bagiey'e  Family  Biblical  l7i8trtictoi\ 


LORD   CHESTERFIELiyS  SERMON  ON  VANITY  OF 

VANITIES. 

"  I  HAVE  run,"  says  his  lordship,  "  the  silly  round  of  business 
and  pleasure,  and  have  done  with  them  all.  I  have  enjoyed 
all  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  consequently  know  their 
futility,  and  do  not  regret  their  loss.  I  appraise  them  at 
their  real  value,  which  is,  in  truth,  very  low :  whereas  those 
that  have  not  experienced,  always  overrate  them.  They 
only  see  their  gay  outside,  and  are  dazzled  with  the  glare ; 
but  I  have  seen  behind  the  scenes:  I  have  seen  aU  the 
coarse  pullies  and  dirty  ropes  which  exhibit  and  move  the 
gaudy  machine ;  I  have  seen  and  smelt  the  tallow  candles 
which  illuminate  the  whole  decoration,  to  the  astonishment 
and  admiration  of  an  ignorant  audience.  When  I  reflect 
back  upon  what  I  have  seen,  what  I  have  heard,  and  what 
I  have  done,  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  all  that 
frivolous  hurry,  and  bustle,  and  pleasure  of  this  world  had 
any  reality ;  but  I  look  upon  all  that  has  passed  as  one  of 
the  romantic  dreams  which  opium  commonly  occasions,  and 
I  do  by  no  means  desire  to  regret  the  nauseous  dose  for  the 
sake  of  the  fugitive  dream."  —BaiUie'a  Essays  on  the  Forma- 
tion and  Publication  of  Opinion. 


CHRISTIAN  WARRIORS. 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  giving  an  account  to  some  friends 
of  the  attack  upon  Acre,  praised  the  marines  in  particular, 
who  acted  very  valiantly.  "  I  knew  them,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
"  to  be  a  very  pious  corps,  which  I  suppose  was  the  reason 
why  they  sent  so  many  of  them  over  to  us ;  so  accordingly  I 
touched  them  on  their  religious  feelings,  and  brought  them 


■I 


I 
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Whilst  slowly  raiuhling,  like  a  tnie  \o\ 
ainnlst  the  beautiful  shades  and  loiral  in 
ut'  \'()uvant,  M.  Suuvestre,  emerging  froi 
found   himself   in    an    open    place,   su 
tapestried  with  yellow  lichens,  and  pa 
reeds  and  holly.     "  In  the  centre  of  thi 
says  M.  Souvestre,  "  stood  a  man  dressed 
leather,  which  covered  him  entirely,  and  i 
his  eyes  to  be  seen.     Before  him,  on  a 
boiled  a  cauldron,  the  steam  of  which  wo 
betray  the  nature  of  its  contents,  even  : 
vicinity  had  not  been  soaked  with  freshl 
man  kept  turning  about,  and  looking  a 
uneasy  attention.     Presently  I  saw  him 
seize  an  adder,  which  the  perfume  of  tl 
from  its  cover,  and  threw  it  into  the  cauldr 
hissing  there  was  a  stir  in  the  tufts  of  g 
the  rocks,  and  several  reptiles  glided  out 
leathern  raiment  crushed  their  heads  unde 
them  into  a  little  barrel  closed  by  a  v« 
occupied,  he  observed  my  presence.  '  Keep  ( 
voice  which  sounded  strangely  from  under 
'  don't  you  see  they  are  vipers  V     I  start 
and  stationed  myself  thirty  yards  off  nn 
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mound  on  which  I  had  taken  refiige.   Then  only  did  he  strip 
off  his  leathern  armour.    The  snake-catcher,  divested  of  his 

I)rofessional  costume  proved  to  be  an  old  sailor  with  a  wooden 
eg,  which  had  replaced  that  of  flesh  and  blood  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Aboukir.  The  snakes  were  for  the  apothecaries, 
who  used  them  in  the  composition  of  an  old-fashioned  medi- 
cament, then  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  '  At  one  time/  said 
the  old  man,  'the  vermin  had  been  worth  a  cornfield  to  him, 
but  now  they  barely  found  him  in  pipes  and  tobacco.'  So,  in 
addition  to  snake-snaring,  he  followed  various  other  pursuits, 
whose  multiplicity  had  earned  him  the  nickname  of  Fait- 
Tout.  He  was  now  on  the  eve  of  an  excursion  in  the  marshes, 
to  fish  for  leeches.  M.  Souvestre,  who  was  bound  in  the 
same  direction,  gladly  offered  a  place  in  his  boat  to  a  man  of 
such  diversified  accomplishments,  and  who,  moreover,  was 
thoroughly  versed  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  local  super- 
stitions of  the  Vendean  fens ;  and,  attended  by  a  single  boat- 
man, together  they  descended  the  river  Sfevres." — Super- 
stitiona  of  Western  France :  Blackwood's  Magazine, 


TRUTHS. 

BIBLE   ILLUSTRATIONS.— THE  GRl 

SWALLOWED  JON  A 

Jonah  speaks  only  of  a  great  fish.  ' 
which  the  Seventy  translated  it,  and  v/ 
is  (like  our  "  cetacea/*  which  is  taken  fn 
genus,  not  of  any  individual  fish.  It 
the  great  fish  of  Jonah.  The  Greeks  i 
we  do,  but  they  also  use  the  substanti 
St.  Matthew.  This  designates  a  class 
whale,  but  is  never  used  to  designate  the 
it  includes  dolphins  and  the  "  dog."  In  tl 
(as  Aristotle),  it  designates  the  whole  cl 
which  are  viviparous,  as  "the  dolphin 
whale."  Fish  of  such  size  that  they  < 
whole,  and  which  are  so  formed  as  n£ 
their  prey  whole,  have  been  found  in 
The  white  shark,  having  teeth  merely  inc 
except  between  swallowing  its  prey  wh« 

fiortionofit.  It  cannot  hold  its  prey,  or  s 
ts  voracity  leads  it  to  swallow  at  once  all  ^ 
Otto  Fabricius  relates,  "  Its  wont  is  to  i 
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their  comrade,  while  yet  swimming ;  the  captain  had  a  gun 
which  stood  on  the  deck  discharged  at  the  fish,  which  struck 
it  so  that  it  cast  out  the  sailor  which  it  had  in  its  throat, 
who  was  taken  up,  alive  and  little  injured,  by  the  sloop 
which  had  now  come  up.  The  fish  was  harpooned,  taken  up 
on  the  frigate,  and  dried.  The  captain  made  a  present  of  the 
fish  to  the  sailor  who,  by  Gods  providence,  had  been  so 
wonderfully  preserved.  The  sailor  went  round  Europe  ex- 
hibiting it.  He  came  to  Franconia,  and  it  was  publicly 
exhibited  here  in  Erlangen,  as  also  at  Numberg  and  other 

{)laces.  The  dried  fish  was  delineated :  it  was  twenty  feet 
ong,  and,  with  expanded  fins,  nine  feet  wide,  and  weighed 
3,924  lb.  From  all  this  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  fish 
of  Jonah."  This  is  by  no  means  an  insulated  account  of  the 
size  of  this  fish.  Blumenbach  states,  "  the  white  shark,  or 
Canis  carcharias,  is  found  of  the  size  of  10,000  lb.,  and  horses 
have  been  found  whole  in  its  stomach."  A  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century  on  "  the  fish  of  Marseilles  "  says,  "  they  of 
Nice  attested  to  me  that  they  had  taken  a  fish  of  this  sort, 
approaching  to  4,0001b.  weight,  in  whose  body  they  had 
found  a  man  whole." — Dr.  Pusey's  Minor  Prophets. 


BIBLE  ILLUSTRATION-^WAITINO  FOR  THE  SHADOW. 

Job  vii.  2  :  "As  a  servant  earnestly  desireth  the  shadow,"  etc. 
The  people  of  the  East  measure  time  by  the  length  of  their 
shadows.  Hence  if  you  ask  a  man  what  o'clock  it  is,  he  im- 
mediately goes  into  the  sun,  stands  erect,  looks  where  his 
shadow  terminates,  then  he  measures  the  length  with  his 
feet,  and  tells  you  nearly  the  time.  Thus  they  earnestly 
desire  the  shadow  which  indicates  the  time  for  leaving  their 
work.  A  person  wishing  to  leave  his  toil  says,  "  How  long 
my  shadow  is  in  coming."  K  he  is  asked,  "  Why  did  you 
not  come  sooner  ?"  he  replies,  "  Because  I  waited  for  my 
shadow." — Juvenile  Missionary  Magazine,  1849. 


THE  EAST  ILLUSTRATING  SCRIPTURE. 

A  TALL  Bedawee  woman  came  up  to  us  in  the  field  yesterday, 
to  shake  hands  and  look  at  us.    She  wore  a  white  sackclotih 

29 


.^M  uui.  Ill  cue  raiiroaa,  " 

ill  the  cornfield;"  and  so  it  was;  and 
how  many  thousand  years !     And  in  o 
Hiing  aB  Miriam,  the  propheteas,  may  havi 
a  timbrel  in  her  hand  and  went  out  to  i 
It  is  imposeible  to  say  how  exactly  li 
of  the  Bible  every  act  of  life  is  here ;  an 
sccuLs  when  one  reads  it  on  the  spot  here 
tij  Pharaoh  really  made  me  laugh  (don't  1 
it  ia  BO  exactly  like  what  a  Fellali  say 
anfl  evil  have  been  my  days,"  etc.  (Jacol 
porous  man) ;  but  it  is  manners  to  say  al 
kindly  now  towards  Jacob,  whom  I  used 
and  discontented.     And  when  I  go  to  £ 
does   he  not  say,  "Take  now  fine  mea 
qniekly,"  and  want  to  kill  a  kid  !    Fatee 
bnttor,  is  what  the  "  three  men  "  who  can 
and  the  way  in  which  Abraham's  chief  i 
wekcol,  manages  Isaac's  mandate  with  B 
wjiat  a  man  in  his  position  would  do  now. 
associations  with  Puritanism,  and  abomii 
turi;  tales  and  pictui-cs,"  peel  off  bore,  t 
truthful  representation  oi  life  and  cliam 
for  eKample,  Joseph's  tears,  and  his  lo^ 
burn  of  f/to  which  am  noi^'^ 


born  of  tL . 


He  goeth  before^  and  the  Sheep  follow.         451 

supposed  owner  of  the  sheep  was  also  present.  Both  of  these 
men  claimed  the  sheep,  and  had  witnesses  to  prove  their 
claim,  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  judge  to  decide  to 
which  the  sheep  belonged.  Knowing,  however,  the  custom 
of  shepherds,  and  the  habits  of  the  animal,  he  resorted  to 
the  following  expedient.  He  had  the  sheep  brought  into 
court,  and  sent  one  of  the  men  into  an  adjoining  room, 
while  he  told  the  other  to  call  the  sheep,  and  see  if  it  would 
come  to  him ;  but  the  poor  animal,  not  knowing  the  "  voice 
of  a  stranger,"  would  not  go  to  him.  In  the  meantime  the 
other  claimant,  who  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  growing  im-^ 
patient,  and  probably  suspecting  the  nature  of  the  experi- 
ment which  was  going  on,  gave  a  kind  of  "cluck,"  upon 
which  the  sheep  bounded  away  towards  him  without  a 
moment's  delay.  This  "  cluck  "  was  the  way  in  which  he 
had  been  used  to  calling  his  sheep,  and  it  was  at  once  de- 
cided that  he  was  the  real  owner.  Thus  we  have  presented 
to  us  incidentally  a  beautiful  illustration  of  John  x.  4,  6  : 
"  And  the  sheep  follow  him,  for  they  know  his  voice.  And 
a  stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him ;  for 
they  know  not  the  voice  of  a  stranger." — ^Moore's  Life  Scenes 
from  Mission  Fields. 


HE  GOETH  BEFORE  THEM,  AHD  THE  SHEEP 

FOLLOW  HIM. 

In  Judea  and  other  eastern  countries,  where  flocks  and  i 
herds  constituted  the  riches,  and  the  feeding  of  them  the 
chief  employment,  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  practices 
prevailed  very  different  from  aught  that  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  see.  Instead  of  a  keeper  following  the  sheep, 
and  employing  dogs  on  all  occasions  to  drive  them  (for  the 
use  of  dogs  in  Judeae  was  to  defend  the  flocks  from  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest  and  the  field,  and  to  give  notice  of  their 
approach),  the  shepherd  himself  Walked  before  the  sheep, 
whether  he  led  them  to  pasture,  water,  or  the  fold.  The 
shepherd's  going  before  the  sheep,  and  leading  them  to  pure 
waters  and  verdant  pastures,  is  a  very  striking  and  beauti- 
ful representation  of  God's  preventing  grace  and  continual 
help. — Shepherd, 


man."  The  queen  hearing  this,  sai^ 
ciniM  be  lio  such  text  in  Scrijiture,  an 
less  than  blasphemy-  The  king  repli 
prepared  to  turn  to  chapter  apd  verse, 
had  met  with  it  in  his  Scripture  rea 
lieiiig  appealed  to,  was  i^f  the  same  opi 
Rochester,  suspecting  the  king  to  be  r 
room  to  inquire  if  any  of  the  servants  > 
the  Bihle.  They  mentioned  David,  tl 
always  carried  a  Bible  about  with  hin 
called,  recollected  the  text  and  where  ti 
ordered  him  to  be  in  waiting,  and  re 
The  company  still  conversing  on  the  sax 
proposed  to  call  in  David,  who,  he  ta 
■with  the  Scriptures.  David  appeared,  i 
question,  produced  his  Bible  and  re^d 
f.miled,  the  queen  asked  pardon,  and  tl 
The  chaplain  declining,  David  was  appl 
tion  of  the  text.  "  How  much  wine  cb 
remarked,  "your  lordship  knows ;  and  t 
I  Vicg  leave  to  say  that  under  the  Old  ' 
tion  there  were  meat  offerings  and  d 
latter  conusting  of  wine,  whion  was  ty| 
the  Me-"-'"    "    t,  by  a  metaphor, 
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EXPOUNDING  THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  PRODIGAL 

SON 

A  VENERABLE  American  preacher,  in  discoursing  on  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  love 
which  our  heavenly  Father  bears  to  His  disobedient  chil- 
dren by  the  affection  manifested  by  parents  towards  their 
children.  "  In  the  year  1821, 1  was  stationed  on  the  Mad 
River  circuit.  You  know,  my  friends,  there  are  extensive 
prairies  in  that  part  of  the  state :  in  places  there  are  no 
dwellings  within  miles  of  each  other,  and  animals  of  prey 
are  often  seen  there.  One  evening,  late  in  autumn,  a  few  of 
the  neighbours  were  assembled  around  me  in  one  of  those 
solitary  dwelling,  and  we  had  got  well  engaged  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  child  of  a 
widow  was  lost  in  the  prairie.  It  was  cold,  the  wind  blew, 
and  some  rain  was  falling.  The  poor  woman  was  in  an 
agony,  and  our  meeting  was  broken  up.  All  prepared  to  go 
in  search  of  tlie  lost  child.  The  company  understood  the 
country  better  than  I  did,  for  they  had  been  bred  in  those 
extensive  barrens,  and  occurrences  like  the  present  are  not 
unfrequent  among  them.  They  equipped  themselves  with 
lanterns  and  torches,  for  it  was  quite  dark,  and  tin  horns,  to 
give  signals  to  different  parts  of  the  company  when  they 
should  become  widely  separated.  For  my  part,  I  thought 
my  duty  required  that  I  should  take  care  of  the  miserable 
woman  She  was  nearly  frantic ;  and  as  time  permitted  her 
to  view  her  wido\<^ed  and  childless  condition,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  the  probable  death  of  her  child,  her  misery  seemed 
to  double  upon  her.  She  took  my  arm :  the  company 
divided  into  parties,  and,  taking  different  directions,  we 
commenced  our  search.  The  understanding  was  that  when 
the  child  should  be  found  a  certain  wind  of  the  horn  should 
be  made,  and  all  who  should  hear  it  should  repeat  the 
signal.  In  this  Way  all  the  company  would  receive  the  in- 
formation. The  prospect  of  finding  a  lost  child  in  those 
ext  .sive  prairies  would  at  any  time  be  sufficiently  discou- 
raging. The  difficulty  must  be  greatly  increased  by  a  dark, 
rainy  night.  We  travelled  many  miles,  and  to  a  late  hour. 
At  length  we  became  satisfied  that  further  search  would  be 
unavailing ;  and  all  but  the  mother  determined  to  return 


Ills  blood  been  dnink  by  the  hideoi 
idea  was  agony.     As  she  clung  to  n 
her  heart-strings  would  break.    At 
support  lier  in  my  anus  to  prevent  li 
As  we  proceeded  on  our  way  back  1 
great  distance  the  sound  of  a  horn.    Wi 
it  was  repeated.     It  was  the  concerted 
found.     And  wliat  were  the  feelings  < 
child  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  he  v 
It  waa  too  much.     The  whole  assembl 
luntary  gush  of  tears.     Some  sobbed 
attempted  in  vain  to  conceal   their  em 
the  pi-eacher,  "  are  the  feelinjra  of  our  hi 
He  sees  His  disobedient  and  wanderin 
unto  Him  when  afar  off." — Bagley's  > 
vtruditr. 


INASMUCH  AS  TB  DID  XT  UNTO  01 
or  THESE,  TB  DID  IT  Ul 
Cebtain  littifl  incidents  tliat  find  can 
relation  to  tlie  children  in  the  happiet 
while  thejr  aat  (me  evening  at  snpper. 
boys  had  P"'''  ^e  pious  grace,  "Comp 
guest.  *t«i         -  -  ' 
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plate ;  and  one  was  lamenting  that  his  bed  was  too  small  for 
the  stranger,  who  was  quite  touched  by  such  uncommon 
attentions.  The  little  one  had  been  thinking  hard  all  the 
time, ''  Jesus  could  not  come,  and  so  He  sent  this  poor  man 
in  His  place ;  is  that  it  ? "  "  Yes,  dear  child,  that  is  just  it. 
Every  piece  of  bread  and  drink  of  water  that  we  give  to 
the  poor,  or  the  sick,  or  the  prisoners,  for  Jesus'  sake,  we  give 
to  Him.  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.'"  The 
children  sang  a  hymn  of  the  love  of  God  to  their  guest 
before  they  parted  for  the  night,  and  neither  he  nor  they 
were  likely  to  forget  this  simple  Bible  comment. — Stevenson  8 
Fraying  and  Working. 


FOOLISH  STORIES  FROM  THE  APOCRYPHAL  GOSPEL. 

Among  the  evidences  of  the  Divine  wisdom  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  ought  surely  to  mention  the  contrasts  it  pre- 
sents to  the  various  apocryphal  gospels ;  these  show  what 
man  contrives  when  he  constructs  his  own  revelation. 

CHRIST  FASHIONING  BIRDS  OUT  OF  CLAY. 

Once  on  a  Sabbath,  Christ,  in  company  with  other  Jewish 
children,  amused  himself  in  fashioning  birds  out  of  clay. 
After  that  the  children  had  amused  themselves  awhile  here- 
with, one  of  the  Sadducees  chanced  to  come  up  to  them. 
He  was  old  and  very  zealous,  and  he  rebuked  the  children 
for  spending  their  Sabbath  in  so  profSetne  an  employment. 
And  he  let  it  not  rest  at  chidings  alone,  but  went  to  the 
clay  birds  and  broke  them  all,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  chil- 
dren. Now,  when  Christ  saw  this,  He  waved  His  hands  over 
all  the  birds  He  had  fashioned,  and  they  became  forthwith 
alive,  and  soared  up  into  the  heavens.  And  these  birds  are 
the  golden  plovers  whose  note  "deerrin"  sounds  like  to  the 
Iceland  word  "dyrdhin,"  namely  "glonr";  for  these  birds 
sing  praise  to  their  Lord,  for  in  that  He  mercifully  saved 
them  from  the  merciless  hand  of  the  Sadducee. — Variation 
of  an  Apocryphal  Oospel  in  an  Icelandic  Legend. 
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.lESVS  rX  THE  SIIDP    OF  JOSEPH   THE    CAHPESTER. 

And  Jcispjih  was  a  carpenter,  and  made  of  wood  nothing 
xi'C'pt  yokes  for  oxen,  and  ploughs,  and  implements  for 
iiniiug  up  the  soil  and  suited  for  Bgri™lture,  and  made 
n"i,li-ii  lii'dstt-'iiilH.  And  it  happened  that  a  certain  youth 
I. -.in  ,1  liijM  !.■  jiiJilv'  !i  couuh  wx  cubits  long.  And  Joseph 
■iiii'  ■  lit  i,hf  wood  with  an  iron  Baw,  according 

ii  il,.  .Ii  h(,' had  sent.     But  he  did  not  keep  to 

\w  ili!iio..:iiii.-.  ;,i\vn  him,  and  made  one  board  shorter  than 
iiothiT.  And  Jusi.'pli,  in  anger,  began  to  think  what  ho 
lust  do  in  the  case.  And  when  Jesus  saw  him  thus  angrily 
hiiiking,  and  not  able  to  remedy  what  had  been  done,  He 
iMiv..>t.'il  him  with  a  consoling  voice,  Bayinjr,  Come,  let  us 
■ilci-  Imlil  nl'  the  ends  of  each  piece  of  wood,  and  lay  them 
iL^'i  lilt  1- 1  ml  to  end,  and  let  ua  put  them  level  and  pull  them 
I  u>,  ("I'l-  «!.■  shall  hi.'  able  to  make  them  equal.  Then 
oM'iih  nbcyid  His  i'iiijiiiiHiid,fur  he  knew  He  could  do  what 
d;  mid  ib.ist|ili  tmik  the  ends  of  the  boards,  and  put 
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Choose  ye  strong  and  powerful  men,  and  let  them  hold  the 
standards,  and  let  us  see  if  they  bow  down  of  themselves. 
And  the  elders  of  the  Jews  took  twelve  strong  and  powerful 
men,  and  made  six  at  a  time  hold  the  standards,  and  they 
stood  before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  governor.  And  Pilate 
said  to  the  officer.  Take  Him  out  of  the  prsetorium,  and  bring 
Him  in  again  in  what  manner  thou  wilt.  And  Jesus  and  the 
officer  went  out  of  the  praetorium.  And  Pilate  called  those 
who  before  held  the  banners,  and  saith  to  them,  I  have 
sworn  by  the  salvation  of  Caesar  that  if  the  standards  do 
not  bow  down  when  Jesus  entereth  I  will  cut  off  your  heads. 
And  the  governor  gave  order  the  second  time  that  Jesus 
should  come  in.  And  the  officers  did  the  same  as  before, 
and  earnestly  entreated  Jesus  to  tread  upon  his  wrapper. 
And  he  trod  on  it,  and  came  in.  And  as  he  entered  the 
standards  bowed  down  again  and  worshipped  Jesus. — -4po- 
cryphal  Gospels :  the  Gospel  of  Nicoderaus. 

THE  STORl   OF  JESUS  AND  THE  LIONS, 

There  is  a  road  which  leads  out  of  Jericho  and  goes  to  the 
river  Jordan,  where  the  children  of  Israel  went  over.  There 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  said  to  have  rested.  And  Jesus 
was  eight  years  old,  and  He  went  out  from  Jericho  and  went 
to  the  Jordan.  And  there  was  by  the  wayside,  near  the 
bank  of  the  Jordan,  a  cavern  where  a  lioness  brought  up  her 
whelps;  and  no  one  could  go  along  the  road  in  safety.  I^fow 
as  Jesus  cime  from  Jericho,  knowing  that  in  that  cavern 
the  lioness  had  brought  forth  her  young.  He  entered  it  in 
the  sight  of  all.  But  when  the  lions  saw  Jesus  they  ran  to 
meet  Him  and  adored  Him.  And  Jesus  sat  in  the  cavern, 
and  the  lion's  whelps  ran  about  His  feet,  fawning  and  playing 
with  Him.  But  the  older  lions  stood  at  a  distance  with 
lowered  head,  and  adored  Him;  and  fawning,  wagging  their 
tails  before  Him.  Then  the  people,  who  stood  at  a  distance, 
not  seeing  Jesus,  said,  Unless  He  or  His  parents  had  done 
very  grievous  sins,  He  would  not  have  willingly  exposed 
Himself  to  the  lions.  And  while  the  people  thought  thus 
within  themselves,  and  were  overcome  by  excessive  sorrow, 
behold,  suddenly  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  Jesus  came  out 
of  the  cavern,  and  the  lions  went  before  Him,  and  the  lion's 
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\v1il1]is  played  togetlior  Ijcfbre  his  feet.  But  tlie  parents  of 
Josus  stooJ  afar  otf  witli  their  heads  lianging  cfuwn,  aud 
watched;  the  peojjle  too,  in  like  manner,  stood  afar  off 
because  of  the  lions,  for  they  dared  not  come  up  to  them. 
Then  Jesus  began  tn  say  to  the  people,  How  much  better 
tlian  you  are  the  beasts,  wliieli  recognize  and  glorify  their 
Lord;  and  ye  men,  who  are  made  in  the  image  aud  likeness 
of  God,  Know  Ilim  not.  Beasts  acknowledge  me,  and  grow 
gi.'iitle:  men  .see  me,  and  know  me  not. — Apocri/pliul  Gospels: 
llti:  Gospel  iif  pseadu-Matthi-v}. 


helicuox  in  Iceland. 

I  TiEARD  the  notes  of  liannony  beliind  me,  which,  on  tum- 
iTij^'  ahmit,  I  found  proceeded  from  a  cottage  at  a  little  dis- 
taiifc.  The  inhabitants,  cousisting  of  two  females,  had  col- 
1  exeivise  of  soeial  woi'sliip,  i 
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XV. 
PREACHERS   AND   PREACHING. 

A  MOHAMMEDAN  SERMON. 

First  Yoosuf  pointed  to  the  graves,  "  Where  are  all  those 
people  ? "  and  to  the  ancient  temples,  "  Where  are  those 
who  built  them  ?  Do  not  strangers  from  a  far  country  take 
away  their  very  corpses  to  wonder  at  ?  What  did  their 
splendour  avail  them  ?  etc.,  etc.  What,  then,  O  Muslims, 
will  avail  that  you  may  be  happy  when  that  comes  which 
will  come  for  all  ?  Truly,  God  is  just,  and  will  defraud  no 
man,  and  He  will  reward  you  if  you  do  what  is  right ;  and 
that  is,  to  wrong  no  man,  neither  in  his  person,  nor  in  his 
family,  nor  in  his  possessions.  Cease,  then,  to  cheat  one 
another,  0  men  !  and  to  be  greedy ;  and  do  not  think  that 
you  can  make  amends  by  afterwards  giving  alms,  or  praying, 
or  fasting,  or  riving  gifts  to  the  servants  of  the  mosques. 
Benefits  come  from  Ood ;  it  is  enough  for  you  if  you  do  no 
injury  to  any  man,  and,  above  all,  to  any  woman  or  little 
one  !  " — Lady  Duff  Gordon* s  Letters  from  Egypt. 


JAMES  SHERMANS  FIRST  EFFORTS  AS  A  PREACHER. 

Mr.  Sherman  was,  perhaps,  rather  eminently  a  preacher  to 
the  rich;  but  although  sixty-one  years  of  age  when  he 
indited  his  autobiography,  he  says  most  truly,  "Poor 
people  are  quite  as  good  judges  of  preaching  as  the  rich : 
they  have  not  so  many  crochets,  they  welcome  the  consola- 
tions of  Christ,  they  speak  their  mind  more  freely  and  often 
more  tenderly,  and  are  more  sympathizing.*'  And  then 
follow  some  pleasant  stories  of  visits  made  to  the  cottages 


.  ,      ...^j  o-.-juiu  gam  more  Knc 
attcni]>t  to  tea«h  others."     "  I  perfectly  a 
saiil  Mr.  Slicmian  ;  "  good  afternoon."    Bi 
tlie  deacons  together  united  in  pressing  h 
congregation  was   small ;   tlie  yoimg  stu 
mentaJ  depressionB  :  his  conversation  wit 
not  helped  him ;    he  I'ead  the  chapter  ii 
"  Wc  have  no  right  to  go  against  this  grea 
eyes  are  upon  thee  ;"  and  after  prayer — ii 
tenderness  than  perhaps  he  desei-ved,  he  : 
minister — he  tooK  for  his  text,  "But  He 
that  I  take  :  when  He  hath  tried  mc,  I  8. 
gold."     He  says  he  felt  that  he  was  maki 
he  was  dull  himself,  and  seemed  to  his 
making  no  way  with  the  audience.     He  ta 
ledge  God  has  of  our  way,  and  His  present 
refining;  and  turning  round  to  address  a 
his  audience,  was  surprised  to  see  the  jeah 
minist<?r  dissolved  in  t«'iir8 ;  and  when  the 
he  was  the  first  who  came  to  welcome  him, 
ray  rude  reception.     You  have  been  a  son 
forgot  the  injunction,  '  Let  no  man  desp 
and  they  were  friends  till  the  old  man's 
service  seems  to  have  been  useful  to  many 
Mr.  AlloD  '    "       ia  in  regret  that  .Turn*' 
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JAMES  SHERMAN— HAPPY  CHOICE  OF  TEXT. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  remarkable  in  his  happiest  Surrey  Chapel 
days  for  an  exceedingly  apt  and  happy  textual  power.  Hif? 
choice  of  texts  had  often  a  singular  fitness  to  an  occasion ; 
and  he  was  able  to  throw  in  heart  and  allusion,  which,  while 
nothing  on  paper,  aided  by  his  smile  or  intensified  by  his 
tear,  compelled  the  multitudes  to  feel  that  a  most  affectionate 
man  was  in  their  i^idst.  Mr.  Allon  has  not  furnished  any 
general  illustrations  of  this,  but  he  has  quoted  one,  preached 
when  perplexed  by  the  opposition  of  the  trustees  to  his  pro- 
posed erection  of  new  schoolrooms,  and  when  he  determined 
on  trying  what  a  pulpit  appeal  would  do.  It  was  in  July, 
1840,  from  the  text  in  Nehemiah  :  "  The  God  of  heaven.  He 
will  prosper  it:  therefore  we  His  servants  will  arise  and 
build" — making  a  most  felicitous  reference  to  the  princes, 
merchants,  goldsmiths,  and  strangers,  who,  in  the  third 
chapter,  are  specified  as  contributing  to  the  repair  of  the  city. 
One  passage  is  too  characteristic  not  to  be  quoted : — 

**The  high'prieat  and  his  Wethren  led  the  host  in  their 
zeal  (ver.  1) :  they  builded  the  sheep-gate,  through  which 
the  sheep  entered  that  were  to  be  sacrificed;  and  when 
finished,  they  consecrated  it  by  prayer,  as  an  example  to  all 
the  builders.  For  if  ministers  are  men  of  prayer,  their 
people  become  such ;  their  living  example  is  as  valuable  as 
their  doctrine.  The  princes,  magistrates,  and  rulers  took 
their  share  :  Shallum,  the  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Jerusa- 
lem; Malchiah,  the  ruler  of  part  of  Beth-haccerem ;  Shallun, 
the  ruler  of  part  of  Mizpah ;  Hashabiah,  the  ruler  of  the 
half  part  of  Keilah ;  Bavai,  the  ruler  of  the  half  part  of 
Keilah ;  Ezer,  the  ruler  of  Mizpah.  They  had  wealth,  in- 
fluence, servants,  and  all  were  cast  into  the  work.  The 
Persian  government  was  too  jealous  to  allow  one  man  to  rule ; 
so  they  appointed  two,  that  one  might  check  the  other ;  yet 
all  united  in  this  work. 

"  Nehemiah  does  not  describe  what  he  did ;  but  he  tells 
us  in  the  next  chapter  that  half  his  servants  worked,  and 
half  defended  the  workmen  :  no  doubt  he  took  his  share. 

"  The  mercliants  who  brought  treasures  from  foreign 
countries,  and  enriched  themselves  and  th^ir  families  by 
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commerce,  built,  and  gave  proportionately  (ver.  32).  The 
|L,'ii]r!Hiaiths,  wliose  profits  in  trade  were  greater  than  naany 
(.)l!ii.Ts,  were  very  lilieral  aiifl  lalwrious ;  one  ia  specially 
TinutionL'J,  ver.  8,  and  all  in  ver.  32.  The  apothecaries, 
wliuin  sill  had  funiidied  with  so  much  employment  in  curing 
■  ii-.<fi.si',  and  in  embalming  the  dead,  cast  their  respectable 
^'niiis  into  the  common  treasury,  and  took  an  ample  share  in 
Lil">iir  (ver.  8). 

'■  J'lrnDiiH  irh'i  li'-ril  at  n  ditttance  fr<ym.  Jervttaletii,  some 
ipf  tliriii  |i  nK-  jiiul  duomed  to  servitude,  yet  would  come  and 
1il1|i  :  'Thi'  iiivn  of  .Ii.Tii:ho'  (ver.  2);  'the  men  of  Gibeon' 
(v.T.  7,1;  -till'  iidiahitants  of  Zanoah'  (ver.  13).  It  is  not 
^:\\'\  t.liiit  I'lcir  work  was  splendid  or  extensive,  like  that  of 
tlir  ruin-.,  but  they  helped. 

'■^'.,111  hi.'!ii'>i  vj/Tc  enijatjpjJ.  in  the  ivOrk  :  Shallum  'and 
his  duuglitfi-s'  (ver.  12).  They  could  not  labour,  but  they 
gavi' ;  they  said,  We  will  have  a  gate,  or  a  jiart  of  the  wall ; 
something  will  represent  uft.     Perhaps  they  had  their  own 
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smiths,  the  apothecaries,  the  princes,  the  strangers,  the  young 
men,  the  young  women,  the  servants,  would  do  their  part^ 
all  that  we  require  would  be  easily  and  efficiently  done." 

This  could  not  be  resisted ;  it  bore  down  all  opposition;  the 
tn«  inertia  of  the  trustees  was  overcome ;  and  in  a  perfect 
fervour  of  zeal,  money  was  given  and  labour  promised,  and 
Mr.  Sherman  had  no  more  difficulty. — Eclectic  Review  of 
Alton's  Life  of  the  Rev,  James  Sherman. 


WEIGHED  IN  THE  BALANCES. 

A  Lincolnshire  clergyman  lately  preached  a  long  sermon 
from  the  text,  "  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  found 
wanting."  After  the  congregation  had  listened  about  an 
hour,  some  of  them  began  to  get  weary,  and  went  out; 
others  soon  followed,  greatly  to  the  minister's  annoyance. 
Another  person  started,  whereupon  the  parson  suddenly 
stopped,  and  said,  "  That's  right,  gentlemen ;  as  soon  as  you 
are  weighed,  pass  out."  He  continued  his  sermon  some  time 
after  that,  but  no  one  disturbed  him  by  leaving. — New  York 
Independent 

TWO  PREACHERS. 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  your  two  sons  as  preachers  ? " 
inquired  a  friend  of  Mr.  Clayton,  an  old  dissenting  minister. 
"  Well,"  he  replied,  quaintly,  but  pleasantly,  "  George  has  a 
better  show  in  his  shop- window  than  John ;  but  John  has  a 
larger  stock  in  his  warehouse."- — Colemxin  Collier's  Oather- 
ings  from  tJie  Pit-Heaps* 


PERSONAL  PREACHING. 

A  GODLY,  faithful  minister  of  the  seventeenth  century,  having 
finished  prayer,  and  looked  around  upon  the  congregation, 
observed  a  young  gentleman  just  shut  into  one  of  the  pews, 
who  discovered  much  uneasiness  in  that  situation,  and  seemed 
to  wish  to  get  out  again.  The  minister,  feeling  a  peculiar  de- 
sire to  detain  him,  mt  upon  the  following  singular  expedient. 
Turning  towards  one  of  the  members  of  his  church,  who  sat 
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in  the  gallery,  lie  asked  liim  this  question,  "Brother,  do  you 
rcpeiit  uf  yijur  uoiiiing  to  Christ  7"  "No,  sir,"  he  replied,  "I 
ncvrr  was  liii]i[n'  till  thiri ;  I  iiiily  repeut  that  I  did  not  coma 
to  Iliui  M"j]iii-."  Till.'  minister  then  turned  towai-ds  the  op- 
|Ki,sih.;  ;.'(il](.iy,  uMi]  inMio^M-il  liiiti.ielf  to  an  aged  member  in 
till'  MiTiii'  iii;iinn'r,  "  Iji'otlii.'r,  ihi  you  repent  that  you  came  to 
Christ  \ "  "  No,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  have  known  the  Lord  from 
my  youth  up."  He  then  looked  down  upon  the  young  man, 
VliiiMe  attention  M-n,s  fully  (.'ngaged,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
liini,  said, " 'I'l-i'iu'  im^ii..'m  ./i.k  willing  to  come  to  Clmat?" 
This  uiii'x|"  1 1  .  ■■Ill  the  pulpit,  exciting  the  ob- 
servation ol'  ;i  1 1         I ;itfocted  him  that  he  sat  down 

and  hid  his  iw---  Tii"  !■  .i-'ih  who  sat  next  to  him  eucou- 
I'aged  liiui  to  rise  and  answer  the  question.  The  minister 
repeated  it.  "  Young  man,  are  you  willing  to  come  to 
Christ?"  With  a  tremulous  voice  he  replied,  "Yes,  sir." 
"  But  n-hrn.  sir  V  aihled  the  minister  in  a  solemn  and  loud 
t<  ini_'.  Hl'  nuldly  answered,  "  Now,  air."  "  Then  stay,"  said 
hi.-,   "and  hear  the  word  of  God,  wluch  you  will  find  in 
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Pastor  Jaenicke.  One  of  the  party  was  endeavouring  to 
palliate  the  infidelity  of  Frederick  the  Great,  when  the  good 
old  Jaenicke  related  the  following  anecdote.  Frederick 
having  invited  Voltaire  to  Berlin,  a  pious  clergyman  in  one 
of  the  churches  of  that  town  protested  a^inst  that  "viper" 
and  his  poisonous  doctrines,  exhorting  his  hearers  to  be  on 
their  guard.  The  king,  hearing  of  it,  sent  a  general  to  take 
the  clergyman  to  the  state  prison  of  Spandau.  The  general 
came  and  told  his  errand,  and  then  asked,  "  What  is  it  you 
have  said  in  your  sermon  to  offend  the  king?"  The  good 
man  spoke  to  the  general  with  such  power  of  the  love  of 
that  Saviour  whom  Voltaire  denied,  that  he  declined  taking 
him  to  prison.  On  returning  to  the  king,  he  was  asked, 
"  Why,  how  is  it  you  are  so  soon  back  ?"    The  general  re- 

Elied,  "  If  it  cost  me  my  life,  I  could  not  touch  a  hair  of  the 
ead  of  that  good  man."  The  king  said,  "  Go  back,  then, 
and  tell  him  never  to  touch  on  that  subject  again."  The 
following  Sunday  the  good  pastor  again  exhorted  his  con- 
gregation to  beware  of  the  spreading  poison  that  was  dif- 
fusing its  baneful  influence  over  all  Germany.  The  king 
sent  another  general  on  the  Monday,  with  strict  injunctions 
not  to  enter  into  any  conversation  with  his  prisoner,  but  to 
take  him  to  Spandau  direct.  They  set  out;  but  as  the  road 
thither  is  full  of  deep  sand,  they  travelled  slowly.  The 
general  at  length  disobeyed  orders,  and  expressed  sorrow  at 
taking  him  from  his  family.  The  good  pastor  preached  to 
hiin  likewise  Christ  crucified ;  and  his  great  Master  gave  him 
power  to  so  deeply  impress  these  important  truths  on  the 
general's  heart  that,  when  about  half  way,  the  latter  or- 
dered the  driver  to  turn  back  to  Berlin,  set  his  prisoner  free, 
and  went  to  his  Majesty,  sajdng,  "  Order  me  on  any  service 
you  please,  but  I  will  not  touch  that  good  man ;  I  cannot ! " 
The  ting  then  contented  himself  with  ordering  the  faithful 
preacher  to  quit  Prussia,  which  he  did. — Henderson's  Me- 
morials of  John  Venning, 


A   PREACHER  AND  A  SERMON. 

At  one  period,  not  very  long  after  the  Reformation,  there 
was  such  a  deficiency  of  preachers  in  the  University  that  a 

30 
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layman  (a  scholar,  incieed,  and  a  gentleman)  was  willingly 
admitted  into  the  pulpita,  one  of  wliich,  that  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  was  of  stone,  "  When  Mr.  Sampson  left,  the  Uni- 
versity, and  Dr.  Hiunpliery,  often  al>sent  upon  occasions,  KoA 
none  left,  perliaj>9,  to  execute  the  office  rightly,  Richard 
Tavemer,  Esquire,  did  several  times  preacli  in  Oirford ;  anil 
when  ho  was  high-sheriff  of  the  county,  came  into  St.  Mary's 
Cliurch,  out  of  pure  charity,  witii  a  golden  chain  about  his 
neck,  and  a  sword,  as  'tis  said,  by  his  side  (but  false,  without 
doubt,  for  hv  always  preached  ia  a  daniaak  gown),  and  gave 
the  academicians  destitute  of  evangelical  advice  a  sermon 
beginning  with  these  words,  "  Arriving  at  the  Mount  of  St. 
Mary's,  in  the  stony  stage  where  I  now  stand,  I  have  brought 
you  souiB  fine  biskets,  baked  in  the  oven  of  charitie,  care- 
fully conserved  for  the  chickens  of  the  Church,  the  sparro^vs 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  sweet  swallows  of  salvation, '  etc. — 
Eclectic  Rtuiew  (1814)  vii  Aubrey's  Bodleian  Letters. 
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It  should  be  simple,  practical,  and  clear  \ 
No  fine-spun  theory  to  please  the  ear ; 
No  curious  lay,  to  tickle  lettered  pride, 
And  leave  the  poor  and  plain  unedified. 

It  should  be  tender  and  a^feetionate. 
As  his  warm  theme  who  wept  lost  Salem's  fate ; 
The  fiery  laws,  the  words  of  love  allayed, 
"Will  sweetly  warn,  and  awfully  persuade. 

It  should  be  manly,  just,  and  rationed. 
Wisely  conceived,  and  well  expressed  withal  > 
Not  staffed  with  silly  notions  apt  to  stain 
A  sacred  desk,  and  show  a  muddy  brain. 

It  should  be  mixed  with  many  an  ardent  prayer 
To  reach  the  heart,  and  fix  and  fasten  there ; 
AVhen  Qod  and  man  are  mutually  addressed, 
God  grants  a  blessing,  man  is  truly  blessed. 

It  should  be  closelY,  well  applied  at  last, 
To  make  the  moral  nail  securely  fast  ;• 
Thou  art  the  man  J  and  thou  alone  wilt  make 
A  Felix  tremble,  and  a  David  quake. 

Salad  far  the  Social. 


ROBERT  SALL   OJSt  A   SERMON  OF  DR.  RYLAND. 

The  striking  character  of  Mr*  Ryland's  pulpit  oratory  has 
been  spoken  of;  and  I  remember  an  illustration  of  this,  as  it 
was  told  to  my  father  by  his  friend  the  late  Mr.  Foster,  of 
Biggleswade.  The  Rev.  Robert  Hall  and  Mr.  Foster  were 
conversing  together,  and  the  name  of  Mr,  Ryland  being 
brought  up,  Mr,  Hall  referred  to  a  sermon  he  had  once 
heard  him  preach.  It  was  at  an  association  of  ministers,  I 
think,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  it  must  have  been  when 
Mr.  Hall  was  a  very  young  man ;  yet  the  impression  of  it 
seems  to  have  been  most  vivid.  The  text  was  in  Mark 
(chap.  xiv.  33) :  **  And  He  began  to  be  sore  amazed.''  The 
first  head,  "  Christ  was  sore  amazed  at  the  extent  of  human 
depravity."  "  It  was/'  said  Mr.  Hall,  "  as  if  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  this  point  Mr^  Ryland  had  condensed  into  a  brief 
half-hour's  statement  the  reading  of  a  lifetime*  You  felt 
that  he  had  expended  his  whole  power  upon  this  one  topic, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  rise  higher.    But  under  his 
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pt'ond  division,  'Christ  wa.s  sore  amazed  at  the  weight  of 
tho  Divine  wratli,'  hia  esjiosition  waa  still  more  striking, 
nml  t!)i.'  iiii|.iifs>,iiui  was,  'This  surely  cannot  be  surpassed,' 
iiiit  ill!.'  hiui'lliii'4  111'  tho  last  particular  (I  think  it  had  refer- 
(.iii'r  I.I)  the  m:iliL;iuly  of  Satan)  waa  the  climax  of  all.  It 
wiLs  tho  must  wijiulurful  discourse,"  said  Mr.  Hall,  "I  ever 
heard."  And  then  he  most  beautifully  added,  "  It  was,  sir, 
as  if  a  mait  had  brouglU  tJte  cattle  of  a  thousand  kills 
avd  all  tfie  inceiiffc  of  Arabia  to  one  single  sacrifice." — 
Meinorla?)^  of  the  Rev.  William  Ball. 


.1    IIEM-IRKABLE  INTRODUCTION  TO  A  SERMON. 

In  a  sea])ort  town  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  notice  waa 
gi\-in  of  a  sermon  to  be  proatthcd  there  on  Sunday  evening, 
T)ie  preacher  was  a  man  of  great  celebrity,  and  that  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  object  of  the  discourse  being  to 
enforce  the  duty  of  a  stmt  observance  of  the    Sabbath, 
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expected,  throw  now ! '  But  here  the  third  interposed,  and 
said,  *  It  would  be  better  altogether  to  give  up  the  design 
which  has  brought  us  here/  At  this  remark  his  two  associates 
took  offence  and  left  the  place,  while  he  himself  remained  to 
the  end.  Now,  mark,  my  brethren,"  continued  the  preacher 
with  much  emotion,  "  what  were  afterwards  the  several  fates 
of  these  young  men.  The  first  was  hanged,  many  years  ago, 
at  Tyburn,  for  the  crime  of  forgery ;  the  second  is  now  lying 
under  sentence  of  death  for  murder  in  the  gaol  of  this  city ; 
the  third,  my  brethren,"  and  the  speaker's  agitation  here  be- 
came excessive,  while  he  paused  and  wiped  the  large  drops 
from  his  brow,  "  the  third,  my  brethren,  is  he  who  is  now 
about  to  address  you!  listen  to  him." — BagUy'a  Family 
Biblical  Instructor. 


JACOB'S  LADDER:  A   SERMON. 
Genesis  zxyiii.  12  :  ^*  And  he  dreamed,"  etc. 

Christian  friends, — In  makin'  a  few  remarks  on  t'  subject 
befoare  us,  we  sail  observe — 

I.  Its  length;  11/  Its  strength;  III.  Its  breadth;  IV. 
T*  way  to  get  to  it. 

I.  Wees  describe  its  length.  It  reich't  between  t'  heaven 
and  earth  ;  top  on  it  alluded  ta  the  Godhead ;  bottom  on  it 
to  the  manhood  o'  Jesus  Christ.  The  Lord  stood  aboon  it. 
It  wur  there  long  afore  Jacob  i^er  saw  it,  and  it's  there 
now  and  iwer  will  be.  That  ladder  seem  t'  hoppen  a  com- 
munication between  t'  heaven  and  earth. 

II.  Wees  describe  its  strength.  It's  strong  enuff  to  bear 
t'  weight  of  all  t'  world  if  they'd  go  up.  Devils  tried  to  push 
it  daan,  an'  his  emesaries,  Voltaire  an'  t'  other  infidels ;  but 
they  could  niwer  stir  it  yet. 

III.  The  breadth.  It's  broad  enuff  for  us  all  to  go  up 
together ;  ther's  no  cashun  to  push  one  another  in  going  up : 
some  mak  it  so  narrow  wi'  election  'at  no  but  a  to  o'  three 
can  go  up ;  and  Winchester  made  it  so  broad  'at  devils  war 
to  go  up  an  all. 

IV.  Tway  to  get  to  it.  1.  We  mun  inquire.  2.  We  mun 
begin  reit  at  t'  bottom.  3.  We  mun  go  up  a  step  iwery  day, 
and  we  munnut  cum  daan  at  neet.    4.  We  munnut  cum 
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da<in  to  fetch  a  yoniig  woman  up ;  ther's  mony  ft  one's  dun 
Ko,  and  then  she'd  nother  go  up  hersel  nor  let  him  go  up. 
5.  \Vc  raunnut  hng  t' world  on  our  back — it's  too  heavy; 
we  cannot  hug  it  up.  6.  We  mun  keep  our  een  fixed  up  t' 
liill ;  we  niunnut  pick  at  another  as  we  go  up.  8.  Wo  mun 
jiiinil  we  don't  fall  asleep  at  t'  top  on 't,  for  if  we  do,  wees 
lininiial  off;  but  if  we  shud  tummal  off  and  break  wun  leg, 
\\->:  iiuiu  get  it  set,  and  stai-t  rcit  fair  at  bottom  again.  Some 
I'll  Imiimal  off  at  t' middle,  and  some  at  top  ommost.  9.  We 
mun  sitick  fa.st,  or  wee'd  be  blown  off  wi  t'wijids  o'  tempta- 
Jiiiii.  10.  Sum's  been  moping  about  for  years,  and  nivver 
f^i  it.  a  step  yet :  going  about  fra  one  means  o'  gnvce  t'  nother, 
and  ni^-ver  get  into  t' rcit  way;  al  nother  ^o  up  them- 
si'ki.'s,  nil'  let  nthere  go  up.  Bum  parents  wants  to  pull  their 
cliilder  diian,  and  sum  childer  want  to  pull  tiieir  parents 
■Aiww.—Fr'im  a  Pi-imith-e  MdhixUnt  Prea.cfi.ers  Plan. 
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saw  a  heap  of  sacks  of  all  sizes,  big  and  little,  with  some- 
thing in  each  of  them,  and  the  mouths  of  the  sacks  fastened. 
There  were  also  some  gloves*  there,  some  of  which  were 
quite  full,  while  others  had  only  something  in  the  fingers. 
I  asked  Peter  what  was  these  sacks.  '  Oh,  these  are  the 
sins  of  men.'  Then  I  said, '  Might  I  just  see  our  parson's 
sack  ? — it  can't  be  large.'  '  To  be  sure,  said  Peter, '  lo !  hsre 
it  is;'  and  he  showed  me  the  biggest  sack  of  them  all. 
'  What  a  monster ! '  said  I.  '  And  where  is  mine  now,  it  must 
be  no  trifle.'  On  this  he  showed  me  a  glove,  with  only  a 
very  little  in  its  fingers.  Thereupon  I  went  out  in  great 
amazement,  and  Peter  closed  the  store-room  door  after  me. 
It  is  this,"  said  the  crone,  "  that  weighed  so  heavy  on  my 
mind;  and  I  sent  for  you,  s^ra,  to  tell  you  of  it."  His 
reverence,  however,  seemed  to  have  had  quite  sufficient ;  for 
he  bolted  at  once,  without  administering  any  more  ghostly 
advice.  The  old  lady  had  fairly  turned  the  tables  upon  him. 
— Oxonian  in  Iceland. 


AMERICAN  BACKWOODS  PREACHER. 

To  my  other  labours  were  added  those  of  a  chorister ;  for  it 
often  happens  that  there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  con- 
gregation that  can  or  will  start  a  time.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
be  reduced  to  the  strait  of  an  old  parson  that  I  once  heard  of, 
who  in  giving  out  his  hymn  said,  "  I  would  thank  some 
brother  present  to  raise  the  tune,  and  then  tote  it."  A  dead 
silence  ensued.  It  was  at  length  broken  by  a  member  of  the 
congregation  sajdng,  "  I  reckon  you'll  be  dreadful  sharp  if 
you  trap  anybody  here  in  that  way,"  I  therefore  armed 
myself  with  three  tunes,  a  long,  short,  and  common  metre ; 
and  when  there  threatened  to  be  a  "  fiash  in  the  pan,'*  from 
the  musical  inability  of  my  audience,  I  would  fire  away  with 
one  of  these.  But  unfortunately,  sometimes  I  would  pull  a 
trigger,  and  the  wrong  barrel  would  go  off";  and  great  was 
my  confusion,  time  and  again,  a-hitching  a  long  metre  tune 
to  short  metre  words. — Ten  Years  of  a  FreacheT's  Life, 
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K.  Wklsh  clergyman  ill^■itecI  to  assist  in  the  ordination  of  a 
oinister  in  stmie  part  of  England,  was  appointed  to  deliver 
lii'  address  to  the  churcli  and  congregation ;  and  having  been 
tiliirined  that  their  pi'evious  minister  had  aiiftered  much 
ViiTn  pecuniary  embarrassment,  although  the  church  waa 
"iilly  able  to  support  him  comfortably,  he  took  the  following 
;in;^i!ar  method  of  adminiBtcring  reproof  In  his  address  to 
tin-  ehuiijh  he  remarked,  "You  have  been  praying,  no  doubt, 
thiit  God  would  send  you  a  man  after  His  own  heart,  to  be 
y<nir  pastor.  You  have  done  well;  God,  we  hope,  has  heard 
your  prayer;  given  you  such  a  minister  as  He  approves,  who 
will  go  in  and  out  before  you,  and  feed  your  souls  with  the 
bread  of  lite.  But  now  you  have  prayeil  for  a  minister,  and 
Uod  hn-s  1,'ivfTi  you  inie  to  your  mind,  you  have  something 
1  i.lu  ;  yuu  must  take  care  of  him  in  order  to  his  being 
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of  life,  while  many  of  you  enjoyed  its  luxuries;  and  there- 
fore I  thought,  if  God  would  put  Jacob's  ladder  down,  your 
present  minister  might  preach  to  you  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
by  going  up  to  heaven  after  the  service  of  the  day,  save  you 
the  painful  necessity  of  supporting  him." — Bagley'a  Family 
Biblical  Instructor, 


A   CHEAP   CURATE. 

A  PUFFY  parson  from  Donegal,  with  more  hat  than  head,  one 
day  swaggered  into  the  model  school,  and  in  loud  and  pomp- 
ous accents  requested  that  a  teacher,  of  unexceptionable 
acquirements,  should  be  trotted  out  before  him.  "  In  addi- 
tion to  his  duties,"  he  added,  "  he  should  act  as  parish  clerk, 
assist  the  sexton,  care  the  registries,  and  be  capable  of  lead- 
ing the  chorus  in  my  church.  An  inspector  inquired  what 
amount  of  salary  the  rev.  gentleman  would  consider  equit- 
able for  these  varied  services.  "  Five  pounds  a  year,  he 
replied ;  "  in  addition,  of  course,  to  his  pay  from  the  board." 
"  Here  is  the  archbishop  himself,"  proceeded  the  inspector, 
"  and  you  had  better  tell  him  the  exact  sort  of  person  you 
require."  Dr.  Whately  heard  the  litany  of  accomplishments 
recited,  with  the  remuneration  proposed.  "You  can  get 
beer  at  any  price,  sir,"  said  his  Grace;  "small  price,  small 
beer ;  but  I  tell  you,  sir,  you  disgrace  the  cloth  you  wear,  and 
the  diocese  from  which  you  come." — Fitzpatnck's  MeTOoira 
of  Archbishop  Whately. 


THE  EASTERN  ROWLAND  HILL.-^A  DROLL 

PREACHER. 

One  day,  Naisr-de-din  ascended  the  pulpit  of  the  mosque, 
and  thus  addressed  the  congregation  :  "  On,  true  believers,  do 
you  know  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  ? "  "No,"  responded 
the  congregation.  "  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  use  of 
my  speaking  to  you,"  and  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit. 
He  went  to  preach  a  second  time,  and  asked  the  congrega- 
tion, "  Oh,  true  believers,  do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to 
say  to  you  ? "  "  We  know,"  replied  the  audience.  "  Ah,  as 
you  know,"  said  he,  quitting  the  pulpit, "  why  should  I  take 
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the  trouble  of  telling  you  ? "  When  next  he  came  to  preach, 
the  congregation  resolved  to  try  his  powera ;  and  when  ho 
askod  his  usual  question,  replied,  "  Some  of  ub  know,  and 
some  of  us  do  not  know."  "  Very  well,"  said  he ;  "  let  those 
who  know,  tell  those  who  do  not  know." — Turkiak  Jeal 
Book. 
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XVI. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SELF-DECEPTION. 

STRAINING  AT  A    ON  AT. 

A  Neapolitan  shepherd  came  in  great  anguish  to  his  priest. 
"  Father,  have  mercy  on  a  miserable  sinner !  It  is  the  holy 
season  of  Lent,  and,  while  I  was  busy  at  work,  some  whey, 
spurting  from  the  cheese-press,  flew  ijito  my  mouth,  and, 
wretched  man!  I  swallowed  it.  Free  my  distressed  con- 
science from  its  agonies  by  absolving  me  from  my  guilt ! " 
Have  you  no  other  sin  to  confess?"  said  his  spiritual  guide. 
No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  committed  any  other." 
There  are,"  said  the  priest,  "  many  robberies  and  murders 
from  time  to  time  committed  on  your  mountains,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  you  are  one  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
them."  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  am ;  but  these  are  never  ac- 
counted a  crime  ;  it  is  a  thing  practised  by  us  all,  and  there 
needs  no  confession  on  that  ftccoujit/' — Bagley's  Fa/mily 
Biblical  Instructor. 
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A   LIE  IN  THE  RIGPT  HAND. 

This  prayer-meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  one  James 
Ashcroft,  a  mechanic,  then  a  well-meaning  man,  but  a  fanatic. 
His  fellow- workmen  used  to  laugh  at  his  profession  of  reli- 
gion. One  day  their  mockery  was  more  than  usually  keen, 
and  he  grew  angry.  "  I  do  love  Christ,"  he  shouted,  "  and  I 
could  bum  for  Him  " — with  which  words  he  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  fire,  and  held  it  there  till  he  thought  his  testimony 
was  complete.  But  his  was  an  "  aguish  love,"  if  it  was  ever 
real ;  and  twenty  years  afterwards  this  same  man,  his  son^ 
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his  brother,  and  one  William  Holden,  were  convicted  at  the 
LancaskT  nsHizes,  upon  evidence  which  their  own  admisaiona 
elicited,  of  a,  murder,  committed  in  open  day,  upon  two 
women  at  Pendleton,  near  Mancliester,  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  house  whei-e  the  prayer-meeting  had  been  held.  All  the 
prisoners  had  pleaded  "  Not  guilty  ' ;  and  when  the  verdict 
was  given,  Jamua  Ashcroft,  being  demanded  why  judgment 
of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him,  said,  "  Because  so 
many  lies  have  been  told  of  us ;  and  I  pray  that  God  Ai- 
mighty  would  even  now  send  down  upon  that  table  the 
angels  of  those  murdered  women,  to  testify  of  our  innocence." 
The  three  other  convicts  gave  similar  replies,  and  when  the 
lost  had  finished,  all  cried  aloud,  "  Yes,  we  are  all  innocent, 
flwd  vie  nhall  dU  declaring  our  innocence."  Then  James 
Aahcroft,  waving  a  handkerchief,  with  a  voice  which  shook 
the  very  hearts  of  the  bystafidera,  exclaimed,  "  Glory  be  to 
God !  we  are  innocent,  and  we  shall  die  innocent."  Three 
days  after  they  were  led  to  the  scaffold.     First,  Holden  ad- 
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heavily  to  and  fro  in  the  life-laden  air  of  morning.  We 
shrink  naturally  from  believing  that  the  last  words  of  the 
departing  are  intentionally  false  ;  and  for  some  time  the 
popidar  feeling  ran  in  this  direction ;  and  so  when  it  was 
rumoured,  long  afterwards,  that  another  man,  on  his  death- 
bed, had  cleared  up  the  mystery  by  declaring  himself  the 
only  murderer,  some  impression,  not  yet  entirely  effaced,  was 
again  created  that  the  law  had  missed  its  proper  victim ; 
but  all  who  read  the  records  of  the  trial,  and  are  accustomed 
to  weigh  evidence,  will  feel  a  comfortless  persuasion  that 
James  Ashcrofb  was  an  accomplice  in  the  bloody  deed. 
"  Lord,  Lord,  Thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets !  But  He  shall 
say,  I  tell  you,  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are."  "  But  what ! 
is  Thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ? " 
"  Some  fell  upon  stony  places,  where  they  had  not  much 
earth ;  and  forthwith  they  sprang  up,  because  they  had  no 
deepness  of  earth :  and  when  the  sun  was  up  they  were 
scorched,  and  because  they  had  no  root  they  withered  away." 
"  Wherefore  let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed 
lest  he  fall."  Which  of  these  passages  furnishes  the  solution 
of  this  strange  story  ? — lAfe  of  Dr,  Bunting, 


THE  CURIOUS  MIRROR. 

It  is  said  that  among  the  curiosities  displayed  at  the  Exhi- 
bition in  Paris,  was  a  large  concave  mirror,  the  instrument 
of  a  startling  species  of  optical  magic.  On  standing  close 
to  the  mirror,  and  looking  into  it,  it  presents  nothing  but  a 
monstrously  maCTiificent  exhibition  of  your  own  pnysiog- 
nomy.  On  retirmg  a  little,  it  gives  you  your  own  face  and 
figure  in  true  proportion,  but  reversed ;  the  head  downward. 
But  retire  still  further,  and  you  see  yourself — not  a  reflec- 
tion, it  does  not  strike  you  as  a  reflection,  but  your  veritable 
self — standing  in  the  middle  part  between  you  and  the 
mirror.  The  eflfect  is  almost  appalling,  from  the  idea  it 
suggests  of  something  supernatural;  so  startling,  in  fact, 
that  men  of  the  strongest  nerves  will  shrink  involuntarily 
at  the  first  view.  It  is  said  that  the  aitist  who  first  suc- 
ceeded in  finishing  a  mirror  of  this  description  brought  it  to 
the  French  king,  placed  his  Majesty  on  the  right  spot,  and 
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li;iil(;  liim  draw  hia  aword  and  thniat  at  the  figure  he  saw. 
Tin;  kiiiij  did  so,  but  seeiiig  the  pwiiit  of  a  sword  directed  at 
lii.-.  nwii  linsiLst,  threw  down  his  weapon  and  ran  away.  He 
M'iLs  IViu'ljU'iiud  Ijy  his  own  image.  But  is  not  time,  whea 
op|iiiihniity  is  given  for  reflection,  and  the  eye  of  conscience 
is  dire;;teii  at  one's  own  image,  just  such  a  mirror  as  thia  ? 
Yuu  loolt  at  yourself  aa  you  are  at  the  passing  moment, 
and  your  aelf-impoi-tancc  and  self-sufficiency  are  wondrously 
niiigiiilied.  You  are  a  colossal  man;  you  are  magnified  to 
the  measure  of  your  own  conceit.  Before  you  is  the  giganUc 
exhibition  of  self,  by  the  sidu  of  which  all  other  interesta 
and  the  well-being  of  your  fellows  shrink  into  insignificance. 
But  you  draw  back  a  little.  You  let  a  few  yesterdays  pass 
by.  And  now  you  look  for  the  same  image,  but  it  ia  gone. 
AnothLT  has  taken  its  place.  But  what  is  it  ?  A  man  some- 
what less  colossal,  but  standing  on  his  head.  You  see  the 
vi^ii.ins  iif  hope  and  the  features  of  other  days  reversed. 
The  SL-lt'-impurtancc  and  the  selfishness  that  were  all  in  all 
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guilty  heaxt,  and  a  sword  is  drawn  that  threatens  to  pierce 
you.  You  start  back  in  terror,  confronted  by  what  you 
dread  above  all  else  to  meet,  trembling  to  face  in  its  true 
features  the  look  and  bearing  of  your  own  soul. — ATYierican 
National  Preacher, 


« JiSr  THIS  A    WEED^IT  HAS  FLOWERS?'' 

It  was  a  bright  winter's  day,  and  I  sat  upon  a  garden  seat 
in  a  sheltered  nook  towards  the  south,  having  come  out  of 
my  study  to  enjoy  the  warmth,  like  a  fly  that  has  left  some 
snug  crevice  to  sketch  his  legs  upon  the  unwontedly  sunny 
pane  in  December.  My  little  daughter  (she  is  a  very  little 
thing,  about  four  years  old)  cameirunning  up  to  me,  and 
when  she  arrived  at  my  kjiees,  held  up  a  straggling  but 
pretty  weed.  Then  with  great  earnestness,  and  as  if  fresh 
from  some  controversy  on  the  subject,  she  exclaimed,  "Is 
this  a  weed,  papa  ?  is  this  a  weed  ?"  "  Yes,  a  weed,"  I 
replied.  With  a  look  of  disappointment  she  moved  off  to 
the  one  she  loved  best  amongst  us;  and,  asking  the  same 
question,  received  the  same  answer.  "But  it  has  flowers," 
the  child  replied.  "That  does  not  signify;  it  is  a  weed," 
was  the  inexorable  answer.  Presently,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  the  child  ran  off  again,  and  meeting  the 
gardener  just  near  my  nook,  though  out  of  sight  from 
where  I  sat,  she  coaxingly  addressed  him :  "  Nicholas,  dear, 
is  this  a  weed?"  "Yes,  miss,  they  call  it  'Shepherd's 
purse.*"  A  pause  ensued:  I  thought  the  child  was  fairly 
convinced  by  authority,  when  all  at  once  the  little  voice 
began  again.  "Will  you  plant  it  in  my  garden,  Nicholas, 
dear  ?  do  plant  it  in  my  garden."  There  was  no  resisting 
the  anxious  entreaty  of  the  child ;  and  man  and  child  moved 
off  together  to  plant  the  weed  in  one  of  those  plots  of 
ground  which  the  children  walk  about  upon  a  good  deal, 
and  put  branches  of  trees  in  and  grown-up  flowers,  and  then 
examine  the  roots  (a  system  as  encouraging  as  other  systems 
of  education  I  could  name),  and  which  they  call  their  gardens. 
And,  indeed,  dear  reader,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  how  long  I 
have  been  thinking  of  the  subject  which  I  mean  to  preface 
by  this  child's  fond  words;  and  how  hopeless  at  times  it 
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has  appeared  to  me  to  say  anything  worth  hearing  about  it ; 
and  how  I  have  still  clung  to  my  resolve,  and  worked  on  at 
other  things  with  a  view  of  coming  eventually  to  this,  you 
would  sympathize  with  me  already,  as  we  do  with  any  man 
who  keeps  a  task  long  in  his  mind  and  heart,  though  he 
execute  it  at  last  but  poorly,  and  though  it  be  but  a  poor 
task,  such  as  a  fortune  tor  himself,  or  a  tomb  for  his  remains. 
For  we  like  to  see  a  man  persevere  in  anything. — Helps* 
Companion  of  my  Solitude, 


THE  CONNOISSEUR    AND   THE  NATURALIST. 

A  MAN  with  whom  I  was  very  intimate  when  I  was  an  in- 
habitant of  cities,  came  to  see  me,  and  we  conversed  a  great 
deal  upon  our  opposite  tastes,  and  upon  the  thin^  which 
occupy  and  give  interest  to  our  lives.  On  his  part  he  takes 
no  account  of  flowers  or  trees,  or  the  heavens  or  the  moon, 
or  men  or  animals ;  none  of  these  can  interest  him  tiU  after 
they  have  been  reduced,  flattened,  disfigured,  and  traced  upon 
canvas  by  means  of  colour  and  a  brush.  He  gives  a  high 
price  for  the  images  of  things  which  in  his  eyes  have  no 
value.  He  paid  9,950  francs  for  a  picture  by  Van  Huysum ; 
this  picture  represents  a  vase  of  flowers.  The  real  bouquet 
— ^the  living  bouquet,  with  its  splendour  and  its  perfumes, — 
might  be  worth  twenty  sous.  For  the  portrait  of  this  bou- 
quet— that  is  to  say,  a  flat  imitation,  false  in  colours  and 
smelling  of  oil — ^he  paid  9,950  francs,  and  is  proud  and  happy 
at  having  made  a  good  bargain !  I  conducted  him  round 
my  garden,  but  he  looked  at  scarcely  anything.  A  branch 
of  hundred-leaved  roses,  bending  imder  the  weight  of  its 
blossoms,  for  a  moment,  however,  attracted  his  attention; 
he  looked  at  it,  and  exclaimed,  "  How  like  that  is  to  a  bou- 
quet of  roses  by  Van  Dael,  which  I  have  at  home  ! "  It  was 
very  evident  that  he  thought  nature  had  made  an  attempt 
to  imitate  his  picture.  In  the  evening,  after  supper,  pipes 
and  some  Turkey  tobacco  were  brought  in,  and  we  chatted 
upon  all  manner  of  things ;  but  he  always  contrived  means 
to  bring  the  subject  round  to  one  of  his  pictures,  by  some 
imperceptible  thread  or  other.  At  length,  "  Listen,"  said  I; 
**I  likewise  have  pictures,  but  I  will  only  show  them  to  you 
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by  daylight;  to-morrow  morning  will  do."  *'And  what 
pictures  have  you  ? "  asked  he,  with  a  more  than  half-dis- 
dainful air.  "  I  have  a  great  number."  "  Are  they  pictures 
by  known  masters  ? "  "I  suppose  so;  for  I  have  never  seen 
any  more  beautiful,  more  grand  in  their  enaemhle,  or  more 
finished  in  their  details."  "  Ah,  ah  !  we  shall  see  that." 
'*  Well,  I  have  one  above  this  room ;  it  is  of  a  vast  plain, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  trees.  Upon  the  verdant  grass, 
dotted  with  shadow  and  Ught  by  the  sun,  which  is  setting 
behind  the  trees,  repose  some  sheep.  The  whole  has  a 
charm  of  calmness  and  repose  whict  yields  the  greatest 
pleasure."  "  I  am  sure  that  is  by  Van  der  Does.  Well,  that 
is  not  worth  much."  "All  I  know  is  that  it  is  very  beauti- 
ful ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  by  Van  der  Does."  "You 
astonish  me."  "Another  is  a  sunken  road,  such  as  in 
Normandy  is  called  une  cav4e.  Travellers  walk  below  the 
roots  of  the  trees — whose  tops  extend  over  the  wall  of  earth 
which  forms  the  two  sides  of  the  road — ^thick  and  long  ropes 
like  twisted  serpents."  "  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  that 
were  a  copy ;  and  my  reason  for  thinking  so,  a  reason  which 
I  think  good,  and  not  subject  to  contradiction,  is  that  I 
possess  the  original,  which  is  by  J.  Ruysdael."  "  I  assure  you 
it  is  not  a  copy."  "  Ah  !  we  shall  see."  "  I  am  convinced 
that  a  sight  of  the  picture  will  make  you  change  your 
opinion.  By  the  side  of  it  you  see  the  entrance  to  a  village; 
amidst  trees  with  rounded  tops  shoots  up  the  church  spire ; 
the  sun,  which  darts  his  oblique  rays,  fills  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  with  golden  sparks;  a  peasant  is  driving  home  his 
cart."  "  If  that  picture  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  by  J.  Ostade,  It 
is  valuable."  "  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Ostade  ever  did 
anything  approaching  it."  "My  dear  friend,  you  don't 
understand  the  Ostades."  "  I  was  yesterday  looking  at 
another  picture  which  delighted  me  very  much :  a  child  was 
seated  at  a  window  blowing  soap-bubbles;  the  child  was 
serious  and  attentive,  whilst  the  bubble,  still  a  captive, 
appeared  to  grow  larger  and  larger,  as  it  balanced  itself  upon 
an  imperceptible  breath  of  air.  The  most  enchanting  colours 
succeeded  each  other  upon  this  frail* globe  of  glass.*  "Oh, 
that  is  a  well-known  picture !  I  saw  it  at  the  house  of  an 
amateur,  from  whom  you  must  have  bought  it ;  that  is  by  J. 
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I  I  1  n  t  Wy  t  "  Oh  dear,  no ;  I  suppose  it 
>  u  or  else  J  ou  tound  it.  As  I  told  you,  you  are 
f  tl  c  becond  class.     You  pretend  to  Lave  got 


I 


1  1  1 


ih   6,000   francs."     "The   back- 
i    ompohed  of  magnificent  chestnut  trees. 
Id      gi-een,  rendered  still  more  so  by 
t  u       a  Bmall  house   covered  with 

111     tl  e  last  warm  rays  of  the  star  of 
1    tl     centre,  a  Bohemian  olive  ;  an 
r  lown   so  that  the  oblique  rays  of  the 
]  ass  n„      er  and  nto  tl  u  shatte,  leave  the  fohago  of  the 
fa     1  t   1    1  ue   a  d  the  tuft  of  the  latter  of  a  dark 
In  i    nt    1  the  elder  is  a  purple  blossomed  rose;  its 
fl       rs     e   n  sha  le       ne  alone,  which  shoots  beyond 
I  i        at*l   s  a  ra>  of  th    sun,  and  looks  like  a  niagnifi- 
1  Are  th    e  no  figures  ? "     "  None."     "  Then  I 

t  t  II     In  that     aj  1  e  by."     "  I  feel  no  doubt  that 
when  you  see  the  picture." 
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Almighty.  There  are  the  trees  and  the  steeple ;  the  cart  is 
no  longer  there,  but  there  is  a  girl  driving  cows  to  pasture, 
which  is  better.  Do  you  believe  that  Ostade  ever  attained 
that  truth,  that  drawing,  that  colour,  that  light  ?  Here,  on 
the  left,  through  the  other  window,  is  the  hollowed  road, 
which  is  not  by  J.  Ruysdael,  and  of  which  you  pretend  to 
have  the  original.  I  had  a  right,  however,  to  tell  you  that 
mine  is  not  a  copy ;  it  is  evident  that  of  the  two  pictures, 
however  original  yours  may  be,  mine  is  not  the  copy.  And 
here  is  the  meadow  upon  which  the  sun  and  shade  play 
with  such  effect;  there  are  the  tall  trees,  and  the  sheep 
which  repose  upon  the  grass ;  that  likewise  is  by  the  Al- 
mighty, and  not  by  Van  der  Does,"  "  Well,  well,  it*a  all  a 
very  good  joke."  "  No,  I  am  not  joking  at  all ;  so  far  from 
it,  I  think  it  is  you  who  are  joking,  or  else  take  me  for  an 
idiot,  to  hope  to  make  me  believe  that  you  attach  more 
value  to  a  little  tree  daubed  upon  canvas,  flat,  without 
shade,  without  colour,  without  perfume,  without  the  song  of 
birds,  than  to  that  noble,  living  tree,  which,  perfumed  and 
harmonious,  covers  us  with  its  shade.  What !  you  pay 
200,000  francs  for  the  imperfect  imitation  of  a  tree  worth 
five  francs  !  Will  you  venture  to  speak  of  the  difficulty 
overcome  ?  Why  do  you  not  pay  more  dearly  for  the  imita- 
tion of  diamonds  and  rubies  than  for  true  diamonds  and 
rubies  ?  And  yet,  imitation  is  much  more  perfect,  and  is  so 
successful  as  to  deceive  almost  anybody.  False  jewels,  h& 
well  as  true,  shine,  and  draw  upon  those  who  wear  them  the 
same  admiration,  envy,  and  hatred  that  the  real  ones  would ; 
whilst  no  one  is  deceived  by  the  painting.  The  birds,  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  wanted  to  eat  the  grapes  by  Zeuxis, 
would  not  be  so  taken  in  nowadays ;  there  does  not  exist 
any  bird  so  silly  as  to  attempt  to  build  its  nest  in  a  painted 
tree.  What !  and  is  it  to  pay  so  dearly  for  feeble  imitation 
of  all  the  beautiful  things  we  can  have  for  nothing,  that 
men  ruin  themselves,  fiH  their  lives  with  anxieties  and 
cares,  and  stuff  their  piUows  with  thorns  ?  No,  no ;  it  is 
you  who  are  joking,  and  who  are  laughing  at  me;  or  else  I 
must  believe  that  you,  and  all  who  resemble  you,  are  down- 
right madmen." — Alphonse  Kaii^'a  Tour  Round  my  Oarden, 
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REALITY  MORS  WONIiERFUL  THAN  FICTION. 
Three  jirinces  were  sent  hy  the  king,  tlieir  father,  to  bring 
lijick  wunilera  from  distant  countries ;  the  one  whose  present 
slimilil  be  the  moat  cxtnwjrdinaiy  was  to  succeed  him  on 
the  throne.  Thp  youngest,  whom  the  tale-teller  evidently 
favours,  broii;;lit  baek  n,  walnut,  and  his  brothers  smiled  dis- 
dfiinfully,  Tiic  walnut  was  craeked,  and  there  came  out  of 
it  a  liani'l  nut,  the  hazel  nut  contained  a  pea,  the  pea  a  grain 

of  ]iri[i|is !,  tbf  grain  of  henipaeed  a  grain  of  millet;  the 

j,Tain  (if  iinJict  waa  ojicned,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  was  drawn 
trnui  it,  twenty  ells  long.  When  I  read  greedily  so  many 
beautiful  stories;  when  I  saw  so  many  genii,  enchanters, 
i'airies,  beautifid  princesses,  and  loving  and  bi-ave  princes, 
many  times  was  I  wont,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  to  sit 
and  enrry  on  the  vision  in  my  thoughts  ;  then  I  awoke,  and 
wi.'[)t.  with  gi'ief  at  only  living  in  life,  instead  of  living  in 
'lut  I  very  early  discovered  that  real  life  c 
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besques.  He  is  become  rich !  He  is  become  rich  !  That  is 
to  say,  he  is  not  allowed  to  keep  his  dog,  which  he  has  had 
so  long,  because  it  annoyed  the  other  lodgers  of  the  house. 
He  lodges  in  a  sort  of  square  box ;  he  has  people  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  above  him  and  below  him.  He 
has  lefb  his  beautiful  cottage,  and  his  beautiful  trees,  and  his 
sun,  and  his  grass  carpet  so  ^en,  and  the  song  of  the  birds, 
and  the  odour  of  the  oaks.  He  is  become  rich !  Poor  man ! 
— Alphonae  Karr's  Tour  Bound  my  Garden, 


FALSEHOOD  AND  FRAUD. 

There  is  nothing  of  so  ill  consequence  to  the  public  as  false- 
hood, or  (speech  being  the  current  coin  of  converse)  the 
putting  false  money  upon  the  world ;  or  so  dark  a  blot  88 
dissembling,  which,  as  Montaigne  saith  prettily,  is  only  to 
be  brave  towards  God,  and  a  coward  towards  man ;  for  a 
lie  faceth  God,  and  shrinketh  from  man. — Lloyd's  Worthies, 


MODESTY  AND  PIETY. 

The  following  advertisement  appears  in  a  Manchester  paper: 
"  To  Drapers,  Haberdashers,  Warehousemen,  etc. — ^Wanted, 
by  an  eminently  pious  young  man,  of  Scotland,  who  has 
been  regularly  bred  to  the  above  branches,  a  situation  as 
assistant  clerk,  manager,  salesman,  or  traveller.  The  adver- 
tiser is  twenty-four  years  of  age,  possessed  of  excellent 
health,  amiable  disposition,  good  ability;  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  great  Scriptural  doctrines,  strictly  evangelical,  and 
would  be  found  of  immense  advantage  in  assisting  to  advance 
the  claims  and  reign  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  amidst  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  opposition  so  prevalent  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth  in  these  latter  agitating  times.  Testimonials 
and  references  to  several  eminent  evangelical  dissenting 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  to  his  pre- 
sent employers,  of  the  most  satisfactory  tendency  as  to 
character  and  ability,  with  portrait,  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. A  house  favourable  to  evangelical,  Presbyterian, 
or  Independent  church  principles,  affording  permanent  em- 
ployment, and  progressive  advancement  of  salary,  preferred." 
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WniCH  WAS  THE  (iREATER  FOOLt 
ly  a  scTmon  preached  by  Biwhnp  Hall,  upon  his  eightieth 
hiitlirlay,  lie  ivlat«a  the  fullowiug  atory.  "There  was  a 
i-iTtain  inn)  wlm  kept  a  fool  iu  his  house ;  as  niauy  a 
^'Viil  infill  .li'l  ill  rli —  .I.iv--  fiir  their  pleasure;  to  whom 
till-  !■  '  '  ■    ;;     I   i   iliiuged  him  to  keep  it  till  he 

siiiiii'  '■  MS  a  f/re(iter  fool  than  himself ; 

jiimI  i|'  'i'-  Hill  1.1  ii  li  ■h-'i  :,ii  i.rio,  to  deliver  it  over  to  him. 
Nut  luiiiiy  ywu-.s  allor,  his  lord  fell  sick;  and  indeed  was 
sicl<  iiiito  death.  His  fool  came  to  see  him  ;  and  was  told  by 
lii'i  r.ii'k  kinl  that  he  must  now  shortly  leave  him.  'And 
wliiditT  wilt  thou  go  ?'  said  the  fool.  '  Into  another  world," 
siiiil  the  lord.  'And  when  wilt  thou  come  again  ? — within 
a  m-mth  ^'  'No.'  'Within  a  year  ?'  'No.'  'Whenthen!' 
■  Never'  'Ni^ver!  And  what  provision  hast  thou  made  for 
thy  eiitri-tninment  thiie  whither  thou  goest  ? '  'None  at 
all.'     'Nu!'   .-^aid  tlio  (ijol,  'none  at  all?     Here,  take  my 
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two  mice,  one  white  and  the  other  black,  who  gnaw  in  turn 
at  the  foot  of  the  shrub  which  serves  him  for  support.  Tho 
unfortunate  man  remains  there  frozen  with  terror,  and  seeing 
no  retreat,  no  means  of  safety.  Suddenly,  on  a  little  branch 
of  a  shrub,  he  discovers  some  fruit.  At  that  moment  he 
ceases  to  observe  the  rage  of  the  camel,  the  jaws  of  the 
dragon,  and  the  frightful  activity  of  the  mice.  He  reaches 
out  his  hand  towards  the  fruit,  he  gathers  it,  and  in  the 
sweet  taste  forgets  his  fears  and  his  dangers.  Do  you  ask 
who  is  this  madman,  who  can  forget  so  quickly  a  mortal , 
peril  ?  That  man  is  thyself.  The  dragon  of  the  stream  is 
the  ever-open  abyss  of  death.  The  camel  represents  the 
soiTows  of  life.  The  two  mice  who  are  gnawing  at  the  roots 
of  the  shrub  are  day  and  night.  And  in  this  situation  tha 
finit  of  pleasure  attracts  you.  You  forget  the  anxieties  of 
life,  the  threatenings  of  death,  the  rapid  succession  of  day 
and  night,  to  seek  the  plant  of  voluptuousness  on  the  borders 
of  the  tomb. — Americchrh  National  Preacher. 


XVIL 
TYPES   OF  NOBLE    WOMEN. 


A  xoBZE  ghaxd.votiier  at  the  opera. 

OV'T  my  grandmother.  My  recol lections  of  my  grand- 
■tliur,  tliough  tender,  are  ftill  of  awe,  occasioned  by  an 
|iif'Tiiunt  slic  ahvaya  canit-d  with  her.  It  pretended  X*y  be 
liiiiisiil,  Imt  wii4  in  redhty  a  long  crook,  upon  which  I 
titli  foldud  anus.    I  thought  aho 
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•  

in  their  glory,  and  my  father  frequently  took  his  young 
bride  to  see  John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons.  They  also  usea 
to  go  to  the  opera.  My  grandmother  lived  in  a  cottage 
(which  was  washed  about  as  often  as  a  Dutch-house),  a  few 
miles  from  town.  My  father  and  mother  naturally  wished 
my  grandmother  to  partake  their  pleasures,  and  they  caUed 
one  morning  to  tell  her  that  they  had  secured  a  good  box  at 
the  opera,  and  that  she  must  come  with  them.  The  story 
will  show  that  she  had  never  been  at  an  opera  before,  and  I 
doubt  much  whether  she  had  ever  been  at  a  play.  She  con- 
sented, however,  and  they  all  went  together.  My  grand- 
mother cared  not  a  straw  for  music ;  but  she  sat  through  the 
opera  nobly,  quietly,  and  enduringly,  as  an  old  lady  would 
do  who  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  life,  had  buried  two  hus- 
bands, had  had  her  troubles,  and  knew  that  it  was  her  duty 
to  sit  patiently  through  a  great  many  things  that  were 
uninteresting,  or  even  disagreeable.  Then,  alas!  came  the 
ballet.  She  looked  on  at  that  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  she 
plucked  her  daughter  by  the  arm,  and  exclaimed, passionately, 
"  Anne,  how  can  you  look  at  these  goings-on  ?  I  am  ashamed 
of  you  ! "  My  mother,  in  terror,  tried  to  pacify  her.  There 
was  no  getting  away  immediately;  the  carriage  was  not 
ordered  tiU  the  end  of  the  performance.  My  grandmother 
looked  on  for  a  few  more  minutes  at  the  dancing  houris; 
then  rising  deliberately,  she  turned  her  ample  person  to  the 
illustrious  audience,  and  withdrawing  a  few  paces  sat  down 
with  her  back  to  the  stage,  and  remained  in  that  position  to 
the  end  of  what  she  called  "that  wicked  performance."  Now, 
you  know,  none  of  us  here  present  have  ever  done  so  bold  a 
thing  as  that  for  conscience'  sake.  Knowing  the  old  lady 
well,  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  suffered  agonies  before  she 
resolved  to  take  such  a  public  step,  before  she  violated  all 
the  proprieties  and  conventionalities  that  were  a  large  part 
of  her  being.  The  royal  family  was  probably  there.  She 
must  turn  her  back  upon  princes,  dukes,  and  lords ;  she  must 
offend  her  son-in-law,  for  whom,  as  a  sensible,  prosperous 
man,  she  had  a  great  respect ;  she  must  wound  and  offend 
her  daughter,  whom  she  regarded  with  the  worshipping 
affection  with  which  such  simple  people  regard  their  children 
when  they  are  much  better  educated  than  themselves.    But 
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the  h 

her  s. 


Wlu.lr 


g;!ier  proprieties  were  imperative,  and  she  must  mark 
ii-ii*  f>f  what  was  indecorous,  let  the  world,  to  which  aha 
M'i-;ii  Kent  so  honihly,  say  what  it  might,  I  am  a  feeble 
:"^"iii  rate  descendant  of  such  a  woman,  but  I  have 

\\w<  Mi^itnint'i!  myself  in  difficulties  of  a  much  humbler 
!'\  --^tyiii'^'  til  iny-rir,  ■■  John  Ellcsmere,  you  must,  in 
i-.r:iii-i>.  iii.il.-.'Ujiy.itn-  mind  to  turn  your  back  upon  the 
;miiirni(',  ,-i-.  ViHir  ^'raiidLjiother  did  before  you.  It  ia 
uniil'iil,  liuf  if  niii-;t  In;  dunu."  By  the  way,  I  must 
111!  |ii  \-'A\  liiiw  my  iimthrr always  concluded  the  story, 
.  sii'iii.;  tliar  it  ;iinn-.i'd  iin'  much,  she  told  me  often: 
\\\\\\  \\\\:\'-\\\'- ,  my  ili-iir,  that  your  father  and  I  never 
ymir  j^'raiid mother  a^'ain  to  accompany  us  to  the 
" — il<:liiii  Fneiulu  iti,  Caiincil — Secuiul  &ries. 


HEV.    WILLIAM  J.ir  JXD  HIS    WIFE. 


Helen  Walker^  the  Original  of  Jeanie  Deans.  49 1 

reason  have  they  to  call  her  blessed  !  She  is,  too,  the  mother 
of  another  mother  in  America,  who  has  reared  thirteen 
children,  all  of  whom  are  walking  with  her  in  the  way 
everlasting." — BagUf/a  Family  Biblical  Instructor, 


HELEN  WALKER,  THE  ORIGINAL  OF  JEANIE  DEANS. 

Helen  Walker  was  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer  of 
Dalwhaim,  in  the  pai*ish  of  Irongray,  in  the  county  of 
Dumfries,  where,  after  the  death  of  her  father,  she  continued 
to  reside,  supporting  her  widowed  mother  by  her  own  unre- 
mitting labour  and  privations.  On  the  death  of  her  remain- 
ing parent  she  was  left  with  the  charge  of  her  sister  Isabella, 
much  younger  than  herself,  and  whom  she  educated  and 
maintained  by  her  own  exertions.  Attached  to  her  by  so 
many  ties,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  her  feelings  when  she 
found  this  sister  must  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  her  country 
for  child-murder,  jmd  that  she  herself  was  called  upon  to 
give  evidence  against  her.  In  this  moment  of  shame  and 
anguish  she  was  told  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  that 
if  she  could  declare  that  her  sister  had  made  any  prepara- 
tions, however  slight,  or  had  given  her  any  intimation  on 
the  subject,  such  a  statement. would  save  her  sister's  life,  as 
she  was  the  principal  witness  against  her.  Helen's  answer 
was,  "  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  swear  to  a  falsehood,  what- 
ever may  be  the  consequence;  I  will  give  my  oath  according 
to  my  conscience."  The  trial  came  on,  and  Isabella  Walker 
was  found  guilty  and  condemned.  In  removing  her  from 
the  bar  she  was  heard  to  say  to  her  sister,  "  Oh,  Nelly,  ye 
have  been  the  cause  of  my  death."  When  Helen  I'eplied, 
"  Ye  ken  I  but  speak  the  truth."  In  Scotland,  six  weeks 
must  elapse  between  the  sentence  and  the  execution,  and 
of  this  precious  interval  Helen  knew  how  to  avail  herself. 
Whether  her  scheme  had  been  long  and  carefully  considered, 
or  was  the  inspiration  of  a  bold  and  vigorous  mind  in  the 
moment  of  its  greatest  anguish  at  her  sister's  reproach,  we 
cannot  tell ;  but  the  very  day  of  the  condemnation  she  found 
strength  for  exertion  and  thought.  Her  first  step  was  to 
get  a  petition  drawn  up,  stating  the  peculiar  circumstances 
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of  her  sistei^s  case.  She  then  borrowed  a  sum  of  money 
necessary  for  her  expenses,  and  that  same  night  set  out  on 
her  journey,  barefooted  and  alone,  and  in  due  time  reached 
London  in  safety,  having  performed  the  whole  distance  from 
Dumfries  on  foot.  Arrived  in  Liondon,  she  made  her  way  at 
once  to  John,  Duke  of  Argyle.  Without  introduction  or 
recommendation  of  any  kind,  wrapped  in  her  tartan  plaid, 
and  carrying  her  petition  in  her  hand,  she  succeeded  in 
guning  an  audience,  and  presented  herself  before  him.  She 
was  heard  afterwards  to  say  tliat  by  the  Ahnighty  s  strength 
she  had  been  enabled  to  meet  the  duke  at  a  most  critical 
moment,  which,  if  lost,  would  have  taken  away  the  only 
chance  for  her  sister's  life.  There  must  have  been  a  most 
convincing  air  of  truth  and  sincerity  about  her,  for  the  duke 
interested  himself  at  once  in  her  cause,  and  immediately 
procured  the  pardon  she  petitioned  for,  with  which  Helen 
returned  to  Dumfries  on  foot,  just  in  time  to  save  her  sister's 
life.  Isabella,  or  Tibby  Walker,  thus  saved  from  the  fe^te 
which  impended  over  her,  was  eventually  married  by  Waugh, 
the  man  who  had  wronged  her,  and  lived  happily  for  the 
great  part  of  a  century,  in  or  near  Whitehaven,  uniformly 
acknowledging  the  extraordinary  affection  to  which  she 
owed  her  preservation.  It  may  have  been  previous  to  her 
marriage  that  the  following  incident  happened.  A  gentle- 
man, who  chanced  to  be  travelling  in  the  north  of  England, 
on  coming  to  a  small  inn,  was  shown  into  the  parlour  by  a 
female  servant,  who,  after  cautiously  shutting  the  door,  said, 
"Sir,  I  am  Nelly  Walkers  sister," — thus  showing  her  hope 
that  the  fame  of  her  sisters  heroism  had  reached  further 
than  her  own  celebrity  of  a  different  nature ;  or,  perhaps, 
removed  as  she  was  from  the  home  and  the  scenes  of  her 
youth,  the  sight  of  a  face  once  familiar  to  her  may  have 
mipelled  her  to  seek  the  consolation  of  naming  her  sister 
to  one  probably  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  her 
history.  The  manner  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  became 
acquainted  with  Helen  Walker's  history  has  been  already 
alluded  to.  In  the  notes  to  the  Abbotsford  edition  of  his 
novels  he  acknowledges  his  obligation  on  this  point  to  Mrs. 
Goldie,  "an  amiable  and  ingenious  lady,  whose  wit  and 
power  in  remarking  and  judging  cbaxa<^ter  still  survive  in  the 
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memory  of  her  friends."  Her  communication  to  him  was  in 
these  words  :  "  I  had  taken  for  summer  lodgings  a  cottage 
near  the  old  abbey  of  Lincluden.  It  had  formerly  been  in- 
habited by  a  lady  who  had  pleasure  in  embellishing  cottages, 
which  she  found,  perhaps,  homely  and  poor  enough.  liiGne 
possessed  many  marks  of  taste  and  elegance  unusual  in  this 
species  of  habitation  in  Scotland,  where  a  cottage  is  literally 
what  its  name  declares.  From  my  cottage  door  I  had  a 
partial  view  of  the  old  abbey  before  mentioned.  Some  of 
the  highest  arches  were  seen  over,  and  some  through,  the 
trees  scattered  along  a  lane  which  led  down  to  the  ruin ; 
and  the  strange  and  fantastic  shapes  of  almost  all  those  old 
arches  accorded  wonderfully  well  with  the  building  they  at 
once  shaded  and  ornamented.  The  abbey  itself,  from  my 
door,  was  almost  on  a  level  with  the  cottage,  but  on  coming 
to  the  lane  it  was  discovered  to  be  situated  on  a  high  per- 
pendicular bank,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  the  clear  waters 
of  the  Cluden,  where  they  hasten  to  join  the  sweeping  Nith, 

Whose  distant  roaring  swells  and  fa's. 

As  my  kitchen  and  parlour  were  not  very  far  distant,  I  one 
day  went  to  purchase  some  chickens  from  a  person  I  heard 
offering  them  for  sale.  It  was  a  little,  rather  stout-looking 
woman,  who  seemed  to  be  between  seventy  and  eighty  years 
of  age.  She  was  almost  covered  with  a  tartan  plaid,  and 
her  cap  had  over  it  a  black  silk  hood,  tied  under  tne  chin,  a 
piece  of  dress  still  much  in  use  among  elderly  women  of 
that  rank  of  life  in  Scotland.  Her  eyes  were  dark,  and  re- 
markably lively  and  intelligent.  I  entered  into  conversation 
with  her,  and  began  by  asking  how  she  maintained  herself, 
etc.  She  said  that  in  winter  she  footed  stockings — ^that  is, 
knit  feet  to  country  people's  stockings,  which  bears  about 
the  same  relation  to  stocking-knitting  that  cobbling  does  to 
shoemaking,  and  is,  of  course,  both  less  profitable  and  less 
dignified.  She  likewise  taught  a  few  children  to  read,  and 
in  summer  she  '  whils  reared  a  wheen  chickens.'  I  said  I 
could  venture  to  guess  from  her  face  that  she  had  never 
married.  She  laughed  heartily  at  this,  and  said,  *  I  maun 
hae  the  queerest  face  that  ever  was  seen,  that  ye  could  guess 
that.    Now  do  tell  me,  madam,  how  ye  came  to  think  sae  V 


cuuiitenauce  suddenTy  clouded,  and  she  st 
cotouriTig, '  My  name  is  Helen  Walker;  1 
ki'iiw  \Wf\  about  me.'  In  tlie  i'Vtiitug  I  u 
had  been  pleased,  and  inquired  what  wai 

tlie  iiistory  of  the  poor  woman.     Mr. 

[leiliaps  few  more  remarkable  people  Uiat 
and  he  gave  the  history  which  has  alrea 
here. "  The  writer  continues;  "  I  was  so  n 
by  tliis  narrative,  that  I  determined  imm 
cute  my  acquaintance  witli  Helen  Walkei 
leave  the  country  next  day,  I  was  oliligei 
ray  return  in  spring,  when  the  (irst  wa] 
Helen  Walker's  cottage.  She  had  died  a 
My  regret  was  extreme,  and  I  endeavour* 
account  of  Helen  from  an  old  woman  u 
other  end  of  her  cottage.  I  inquired  if  Hi 
her  [jflflt  history,  her  journey  to  London,  ci 
woman  said ;  '  Helen  was  a  willy  hody,  ani 
the  neighbours  asked  anything  about  it,  si 
conversation.'  In  short,  every  anawer  I  rec 
to  increase  my  regret  ami  raise  ray  opinion 
who  could  unit«  so  much  prudence  with 
virtue."  This  account  was  encloscii  in  th' 
to  the  "■■'*—'•*■•' "' '      "      ■■'       ■     ' 

■■Sir  — 
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culars  of  Helen  Walker,  particularly  concerning  her  journey 
to  London ;  but  this  she  found  impossible,  as  the  natural 
dignity  of  her  character,  and  a  high  sense  of  family  I'espect- 
ability,  had  made  her  so  indissolubly  connect  her  sisters 
disgrace  with  her  own  exertions,  that  none  of  her  neighbours 
durst  even  question  her  upon  the  subject.  One  old  woman, 
a  distant  relation  of  Helen's,  and  who  was  living  in  1820, 
says  she  worked  in  harvest  with  her,  but  that  she  never 
ventured  to  ask  her  about  her  sister  s  trial  or  her  journey  to 
London.  "  Helen,"  she  said,  "  was  a  lofty  body,  and  used  a 
high  style  o*  language."  The  same  old  woman  says  that 
"  every  year  Helen  received  a  cheese  from  her  sister,  who 
lived  at  Whitehaven,  and  that  she  always  sent  a  liberal 
portion  of  it  to  herself,  or  to  her  father's  family."     The  old 

f)erson  here  spoken  of  must  have  been  a  mere  child  to  our 
leroine,  who  died  in  the  year  1791,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
or  eighty-two  ;  and  this  difference  of  age  may  well  account 
for  any  reserve  in  speaking  on  such  a  subject,  making  it 
appear  natural  and  proper,  and  not  the  result  of  any  undue 
"  loftiness  "  of  character.  All  recollections  of  her  are  con- 
nected with  her  constant  and  devout  reading  of  the  Bible. 
A  small  table  with  a  large  open  Bible  invariably  occupied 
one  comer  of  her  room,  and  she  was  constantly  observed 
stealing  a  glance,  reading  a  text  or  a  chapter,  as  her  avoca- 
tions permitted  her  time ;  and  it  was  her  habit,  when  it 
thundered,  to  take  her  work  and  her  Bible  to  the  front  of 
the  cottage,  alleging  that  the  Almighty  could  smite  in  the 
city  afi  well  as  the  field.  An  extract  from  a  recent  letter 
says,  on  the  subject  of  our  heroine,  "  I  think  I  neglected  to 
specify  to  you  that  Helen  Walker  lived  in  one  of  those  cot- 
tages at  the  Chedar  Mills  which  you  and  your  sistei's  so 
much  admired ;  and  the  Mr.  Walker  who,  as  he  said  him- 
self, '  laid  her  head  in  the  ffrave,*  lived  in  that  large  two- 
storied  house  standing  high  upon  the  opposite  bank.  He 
is  since  dead,  or  I  might  have  got  the  particulars  from  him 
that  we  wanted.  He  was  a  respectable  farmer.  Jeanie  Deans 
is  recompensed  by  her  biogiapher  for  the  trials  through 
which  he  leads  her,  with  a  full  measure  of  earthly  comfort ; 
for  few  novelists  dare  venture  to  make  virtue  its  own  reward. 
Yet  the  following  reflection  shows  him  to  have  felt  how 


Mid-Lothian.  " 

LORD   CHESTERFISLD  AXD    K 

Blf.VTiA'ano^v 

In  the  con™  of  his  strictures  on  Mi 

to  his  "Guide,"  Sir  Richard  Hid  rokt 

dote.     He  happened  once  to  be  in 

extraordinary  persons  in  veiy  diflere 

Ohestorheld,  the  Countess  of  Huntinml, 

i.ady  Huntingdon,  with  her  usual  zeal 

duce  the  subject  of  serious  religion  * 

continually  avoided  by  bringing  in  he 

of  Republicanism.     She  launched  out 

mcndations  of  the  Romans,  the  Lacedi 

l-ycms,  and  the  praise  bestowed  or 

1.01-d  Lhesterfield,  e<jually  uneasy  at  t 

ot  these  topics,  stid  maintained  his  po 

njg  all  the  while  for  an  opportunity  t 

any  breach  of  good  mannei-s.     He  prai 

the  histoi-ieal  knowledge  and  inirenuit 

and  passed  the  most  Hatteiing  cneomim 

and  character  of  Lady  Huntingdon      " 

It  IS  for  want  of  your  lordship's  knc 

fecti 
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any  room  or  company  where  I  could  stay  and  hear  the  excel- 
lent Lady  Huntingdon  abused.  I  am,  therefore,  under  the 
immediate  necessity  of  bidding  your  ladh^ship  good  morrow. 
Mrs.  Macauley,  your  most  obedient." — SidTiey's  Life  of  Sir 
Richard  HilL 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  HUNTINGDON '' NOT  ASHAMED 

OF  MEr 

As  my  mother  grew  better,  she  frequently  took  me  with  her 
to  the  Pump  Boom,  and  she  sometimes  told  me  anecdotes 
of  those  she  had  seen  there  when  a  child.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  room  was  thronged  with  company — ^and  at  that 
time  the  visitors  of  Bath  were  equally  distinguished  for  rank 
and  fashion, — a  simple,  humble  woman,  dressed  in  the  severest 
garb  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  walked  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembly,  and  be^n  an  address  to  them  on  the  vanity  and 
follies  of  the  world,  and  the  insufficiency  of  dogmatic  with- 
out spiritual  religion.  The  company  seemed  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  their  attention  was  arrested  for  a  few  moments. 
As  the  speaker  proceeded,  and  spoke  more  and  more  against 
the  customs  of  the  world,  signs  of  disapprobation  appeared. 
Amongst  those  present  was  one  lady  with  a  stem  yet  high- 
toned  expression  of  countenance ;  her  air  was  distinguished ; 
she  sat  erect,  and  listened  intently  to  the  speaker.  The  im- 
patience of  the  hearers  soon  became  unrestrained ;  as  the 
Quaker  spoke  of  giving  up  the  world  and  its  pleasures, 
hisses,  groans,  beating  of  sticks,  and  cries  of  "  Down,  down  I" 
burst  from  every  quarter.  Then  the  lady  I  have  described 
arose  with  dignity,  and  slowly  passing  through  the  crowd, 
where  a  passage  was  involuntarily  opened  to  her,  she  went 
up  to  the  speaker  and  thanked  her,  in  her  own  name  and  in 
that  of  all  present,  for  the  faithfulness  with  which  she  had 
borne  testimony  to  the  truth.  The  lady  added,  "  I  am  not 
of  your  persuasion,  nor  has  it  been  my  belief  that  our  sex 
are  generally  deputed  to  be  public  teachers ;  but  God  who 
gives  the  will  can  make  the  exception,  and  He  has  indeed 
put  it  in  the  hearts  of  all  His  children  to  honour  and  vene- 
rate fidelity  to  His  commission.  Again  I  gratefully  thank 
you.''    Side  by  side  with  the  Quaker  she  widked  to  the  door 
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to  K|>t'ak  to  me.  I  desired  Ler  to  sit  down,  v 
hesitation,  slie  did  on  a  low  stool,  as  is  tli 
eister  Honatz  being  interpreter,  saiil  that  f 
that  we  would  send  teachers  to  her  natic 
the  dark,  ignorant  of  Ood,  and  of  that  ha 
which  she,  though  so  unworthy,  experieii 
qucntly  given  up  as  a  prey  to  every  kind 
Ou  tliis  subject  she  delivered  herself  with  a 
and  eloquence  which  would  have  done  crt 
civilized  orator.  She  spoke  with  great 
mercy  shown  to  herself,  of  the  privilege 
living  among  a.  people  of  God,  of  her  arden 
own  brother  and  sister,  and  all  her  counti 
experience  tho  same,  and  entreated  tliat  th 
forgotten.  She  was  afraid  that  "  perhaps  tt 
lea\e  otl'  praying  for  tbem."  She  bad,  howc 
of  Scripture  which  revived  her  hopes;  " 
blind  by  a  way  they  know  not."  She  wo' 
hope  Uiat  "  our  Saviour  would  send  to  the 
call  them  to  partake  of  His  salvation."  I 
could  assure  her  that  her  countrymen  were 
the  fathers  and  brethren  in  Europe,  and 
particularlv  commissioned  to  make  inquiry 
ticabih' 
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aim  of  such  an  institution;  and  though  she  believed  that 
just  now  the  CafFres  might  kill  the  Boors  for  robbing  them 
of  their  land,  they  would  protect  missionaries  coming  from 
Guadenthal ;  that  a  settlement  might  be  formed  by  the 
Ca^Tre  part  of  this  congregation  becoming  the  first  settlers  in 
any  part  of  their  country  suitable  for  the  purpose;  and  that 
if  a  mission  were  begun,  and  succeeded,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  all  Cafire  wars  with  the  English."  The  name  of  this 
woman  is  Welhelmina,  a  communicant,  and  in  her  person, 
manner,  and  neatness  of  apparel,  superior  to  any  of  the 
Hottentots.  I  was  much  pleased  and  edified  by  her  coi> 
versation. — Latrohe's  Vi&it  to  South  Africa, 


SIR  HENRY  LAWRENCE  AND  HIS   WIFE, 

In  his  literary  labours,  in  all  his  plans  and  endeavours  for 
alleviating  the  condition  of  the  people  of  India,  he  found  a 
staunch  supporter  and  most  able  coadjutor  in  his  most 
admirable  wife,  who  cheerfully  shared  his  labours,  his  dan- 
gers, and  inconveniences,  helping  him  in  all  things,  and 
becoming  one,  in  fact,  with  her  noble  husband.  One  who 
knew  them  well  says,  when  Lawrence  was  a  revenue  sur- 
veyor, "  On  one  occasion,  after  his  marriage,  we  had  to  enclose 
a  large  tract  of  the  Dhoon,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
Europeans  had  never  ventured  to  expose  themselves ;  so  he 
took  one  side  of  the  area  himself,  and  gave  me  the  other 
side,  and  we  were  to  meet.  It  was  a  dense  jungle  at  the 
foot  of  the  Nepaul  hiUs,  intersected  with  forest  trees, — a 
famous  tiger  tract.  The  dews  were  so  heavy  that  my  bed 
under  a  small  tent  was  wet  through.  Fires  were  kept  con- 
stantly lighted  to  keep  off  the  tigers  and  wild  elephants, 
which  gave  unmistakable  indication  of  their  proximity ;  and 
it  was  not  tiU  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  that  the  fog  cleared 
sufficiently  to  permit  of  our  laying  a  theodolite.  It  was  in 
such  a  tract  that,  after  three  or  foui'  days,  we  connected  our 
survey,  and  when  we  met,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  Mrs. 
Lawrence  with  him.  She  was  seated  on  the  bank  of  a 
nullah,  her  feet  overhanging  the  den  of  some  wild  animal. 
While  she,  with  a  portfolio  in  her  lap,  was  writing  overland 


lihiTitlity,  with  no  attempt  at  external  ap 
or  refinement.  She  would  share  with 
accommod&tion  of  the  '  castles,'  little  betl 
of  the  KliytuI  district,  and  be  the  happ 
or  we  would  find  her  sharing  a  tent  eomc 
suspended  shawl  sepai'ating  ner  bedroom 
from  the  hospitable  breakfast-table,  and 
their  glory."  With  such  a  wife  did  Sii 
pursue  hia  eminently  honourable  and  na 
year  1856,  when  she  sickened  and  died. 
crushing  blow,  and  tljougli  he  bowed  hin 
the  difference  was  keenly  felt  by  him  in 
life.  The  loss  of  his  helpmate  preyed  uj 
sorely  affected  his  health."  However,  it 
years  affer  that  they  were  again  reunit 
met  a  soldier's  deatli,  and  found  a  soldiei 
he  was  being  buried,  so  fiercely  did  the 
make  their  attack  that  no  officer  was  a) 
to  ftjilow  his  beloved  commander  to  t 
Bcvicvj  of  Kaye'a  Lives  of  Indian  Okies', 
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know  where  he  came  from.  "  True,"  replied  Miss  Matthews, 
"  but  I  know  where  he  is  going,  and  I  should  like  to  go  with 
him." — Bagley's  Family  Biblical  Inatmctor. 


LAST  DAYS  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

The  details  of  Marie  Antoinette's  prison  life  are  too  well 
known  to  require  recapitulation.  It  fills  the  darkest  page 
of  French  history.  The  manner  in  which  her  feelings  as  a 
mother,  and  her  delicacy  as  a  woman,  were  systematically 
outraged,  reflects  indelible  disgrace  on  the  people  that  could 
tolerate  it  in  their  most  excited  moods ;  and  human  nature 
had  reached  its  lowest  point  of  degradation  when  they 
assembled  in  crowds  to  hoot  and  insult  her  on  her  way  to 
the  scaffold.  The  late  Lord  Holland  states,  in  his  "  Foreim 
Reminiscences,"  that  she  was  insensible.  This  is  one  of  the 
groundless  statements  circulated  to  diminish  our  admiration 
of  her  heroism,  and  our  horror  of  her  persecutors.  Her 
firmness  of  mind  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day  (Oct.  16, 
1793),  is  sufficiently  attested  by  her  letter  (dated  4i  a,m.) 
to  Madame  Elizabeth,  which,  though  obviously  brought  to 
an  abrupt  termination,  breathes  the  genuine  spirit  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  in  unison  with  maternal  and  sisterly  love. 
After  confiding  it  to  the  turnkey,  who  delivered  it  to  Fou- 

?[uier,  she  called  for  food,  lest  faintness  should  be  mistaken 
or  fear.  After  eating  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  she  changed 
her  linen,  threw  herself  dressed  upon  a  bed,  wrapped  ner 
feet  in  a  blanket  (procured  with  difficulty),  and  fell  asleep. 
Sanson,  the  executioner,  arrived  at  seven.  "  You  are  early, 
sir,"  remarked  the  queen ;  '*  could  you  not  have  come  later  ? " 
"No,  madame,  I  was  ordered  to  come."  The  queen  had 
already  cut  her  hair,  and  no  preparation  was  needed.  She 
breakfasted  on  a  cup  of  chocolate,  brought  from  a  neighbour- 
ing cafe,  and  a  very  small  roll.  She  was  then  taken  to  the 
registry,  where  her  hands  were  tied.  She  was  helped  into 
the  cart  by  Sanson,  and  the  priest  took  his  place  by  her 
side.  The  progress  through  the  streets  was  retarded  tliat 
she  might  taste  long  of  death, — "  hoire  longtemps  la  mort!* 
More  than  once  she  indicated  by  a  gesture  to  the  priest  that 


WHO  naa  Kepi>  cioae  u)  uie  cart  wu  uumoim 
stiiTups,  waved  hia  sword,  and  turning  U 
shouted  to  the  mob,  "  La  voild,  I'infame  . 

eiil  ,  vies  amhi"      It  was  midd 

reached  its  destination.  On  leaving  it  si 
with  evident  emotion  in  the  direction  of 
mounted  the  scaffold,  and  met  her  fate  wi 
head  was  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze 
under  the  guillotine  the  gendarme  Minj 
his  handkerchief  in  her  blood.  "  That  si 
M.  M,  de  Goncourt,  "a  man  wlioae  day 
made  out  this  bill  of  charges,  which  hie 
without  a  shudder :  '  Account  of  money 
executed  hy  Joly,  grave-digger  of  the  Mi 
I'Eveque,  for  the  persons  put  to  death  b 
the  aforesaid  tribunal : 

'  The  widow  Capet,  for  bier 
For  the  grave  and  the  giave-diggOT 
Ediiiburgh  Review  of  M< 


TBE  QUAKERESS  AND   TBE 
Somewhere  about  the  year  1740,  there  li 
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to  the  habits  of  intempemnce ;  and  sometimes,  after  hard 
drinking,  he  became  quarrelsome  and  irrational,  approaching 
even  to  madness.  One  afternoon,  having  sat  long  over  the 
bottle,  a  difference  arose  between  him  and  a  brother  officer, 
when  he  became  so  furious,  through  intoxication,  that  he 
drew  his  sword,  and  dared  his  opponent  to  single  combat,  at 
the  same  time  rushing  into  the  yard  ready  for  the  bloody 
purpose.  There  he  continued  raving  and  reeling  for  some 
time,  with  his  naked  sword  flourishing  about,  making  veiy 
ludicrous  gesticulations,  and  shouting  forth  most  amusing 
pot-valiant  defiances,  when  a  number  of  thoughtless  people 
gathered  around  him  to  enjoy  the  fun.  At  this  juncture, 
the  landlady,  observing  the  scene,  concluded  that  murder 
would  most  assuredly  follow,  and  that  for  which  her  hus- 
band, who  was  then  absent,  might  be  seriously  brought  into 
trouble ;  and  she  was  so  affected  at  the  sight  that  she  fainted. 
In  this  dilemma,  Mrs.  Winter  was  hastily  applied  to  for 
advice  and  assistance ;  and  having  surveyed  the  ground,  she 
immediately  perceived  the  danger  the  people  were  in  of 
being  wounded  or  killed,  through  some  eccentric  lunge  of 
the  drunken  warrior;  and  she  paused  a  few  moments  to  con- 
sider if  she  could  do  anything  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe. 
Confiding  in  the  purity  of  her  motives,  she  now  put  on  her 
bonnet,  and  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  action.  Having  quietly 
made  her  way  through  the  crowd,  she  placed  herself  directly 
before  the  vaunting  soldier,  at  the  same  time  looking  him 
placidly  in  the  face.  His  countenance  quickly  fell,  and  ho 
ceased  his  boasting,  gazing  on  his  unexpected  visitant  with 
awe  and  reverence,  as  though  she  had  been  an  angel.  Mrs. 
Winter  now  very  gently  put  her  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  when  he  unconsciously  relaxed  his  grasp,  and  she 
drew  it  away  from  him.  Having  secured  the  dangerous 
weapon,  she  carried  it  home  to  her  own  apartment,  to  the 
no  small  amusement  of  those  who  witnessed  the  hazardous 
deed.  The  drunken  man  having  stared  vacantly  about  him 
for  some  time,  staggered  off  to  his  quarters,  and  slept  away 
the  fumes  of  his  potations.  On  awakening,  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  his  recollection  returned,  and  he  inquired  anxi- 
ously for  his  sword,  as  his  appearance  without  it  on  parado 
next  morning  might  lead  to  some  very  awkward  inquiries. 
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He  therefore  sent  his  servant  with  Major *s  compliments 

to  Mrs.  Winter,  and  begged  that  she  would  return  the 
weapon.  Her  answer  was,  that  she  had  it  safely  locked  up 
in  her  closet,  and  if  he  himself  would  call  in  the  morning 
she  would'  deliver  it  to  him.  These  were  hard  terms  for  a 
British  officer  to  submit  to,  but  he  very  prudently  considered, 
under  present  circumstances,  it  was  the  best  policy  to  yield. 
In  the  morning  the  major  arose  fully  sensible  of  the  folly  he 
had  been  ^ilty  of,  and  the  dilemma  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself.  He,  however,  determined  now  to  pursue  the  only 
right  course  before  him  (mortifying  as  it  was  to  his  feelings), 
and  he  accordingly  sought  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Winter, 
to  whom  he  apologized  very  amply,  and  acknowledged  him- 
self under  the  greatest  obligation  for  her  kind  and  timely 
interference.  Mrs.  Winter  then  restored  his  sword,  desiring 
him  to  replace  it  in  the  scabbard  ;  after  which  she  delivered 
him  a  short  lecture  on  the  benefits  arising  from  temperance 
and  peace.  Promising  to  be  more  circumspect  in  his  future 
conduct,  and  again  thanking  her  for  her  kindness,  he  de- 
parted, let  us  hope,  a  somewhat  wiser  and  better  man. — 
I^axton  Hood's  Representative  Women, 


CATHERINE  VASSENT. 

Catherine  Vassent,  the  daughter  of  a  French  peasant,  ex- 
hibited at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  in  the  humble  capacity 
of  a  menial,  a  proof  of  intrepid,  persevering  sympathy 
which  ranks  her  with  the  noblest  of  her  sex.  A  common 
sewer  of  considerable  depth  having  been  opened  at  Noyon 
for  the  purpose  of  repair,  four  men  passing  by  late  in  the 
evening  unfortunately  fell  in,  no  precautions  having  been 
taken  to  prevent  so  probable  an  accident.  It  was  almost 
midnight  before  their  situation  was  known;  and  besides  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  assistance  at  that  unseasonable  hour, 
every  one  present  was  intimidated  from  exposing  himself  to 
similar  danger  by  attempting  to  rescue  these  unfortunate 
wretches,  who  appeared  already  in  a  state  of  suffocation 
fix)m  the  mephitic  vapour.  Fearless  or  ignorant  of  danger, 
and  irresistlDly  impelled  by  the  cries  of  their  wives  and 
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children,  who  surrounded  the  spot,  Catherine  Vassent,  a 
servant  in  the  town,  insisted  on  being  lowered  without  delay 
into  the  noxious  opening ;  and  fastening  a  cord,  with  whidh 
she  had  furnished  herself  previous  to  her  descent,  round  two 
of  their  bodies,  assisted  by  those  above,  she  restored  them  to 
life  and  their  families ;  but  in  descending  a  second  time,  her 
breath  began  to  fail,  and  after  effectually  securing  a  cord  to 
the  body  of  a  third  man,  she  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind, 
although  in  a  fainting  condition,  to  fix  a  rope  firmly  to  her 
own  hair,  which  hung  in  long  luxuriant  curls  round  a  full 
but  well-formed  neck.  Her  neighbours,  who  felt  no  inclina- 
tion to  imitate  her  heroism,  had  willingly  contributed  such 
assistance  as  they  could  afford  compatible  with  safety,  and 
pulling  up  as  they  thought  the  third  man's  body,  were 
equally  concerned  and  surprised  to  see  the  almost  lifeless 
body  of  Catherine  suspended  by  the  hair  and  swinging  on 
the  same  cord.  Fresh  air,  with  eau  de  vie,  soon  restored  this 
excellent  girl ;  and  I  know  not  whether  most  to  admire  her 
generous  fortitude  in  a  third  time  exploring  the  pestilential 
cavern,  which  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  her,  or  to  execrate 
the  dastardly  meanness  and  selfish  cowardice  of  the  bystanders 
for  not  sharing  the  glorious  danger.  In  consequence  of  the 
delay  produced  by  her  indisposition,  the  fourth  man  was 
drawn  up  a  lifeless  and  irrecoverable  corpse.  Such  conduct 
did  not  pass  unnoticed:  a  procession  of  the  corporation 
and  a  solemn  Te  Deum  were  celebrated  on  the  occasion ; 
Catherine  received  the  public  thanks  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  Bishop  of  Noyon,  the  town  magistrates ;  and  an  emble- 
matical medal,  with  considerable  pecuniary  contributions, 
and  a  civic  crown :  to  these  were  aaded  the  congratulations 
of  her  own  heart,  that  inestimable  reward  of  a  benevolent 
mind. — Faxton  Hood's  Representative  Women. 


THE  CITY  OF  DORT,  IN  HOLLAND,  PRESERVED  BY 

MILKMAIDS. 

During  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  Spaniards  in- 
tended to  besiege  the  city  of  Dort,  in  Holland,  and  accord- 
ingly planted  some  thousands  of  soldiers  in  ambush,  to  be 
ready  for  the  attack  when  opportunity  might  offer.    On  the 


ascertain  the  truth  of  the  story.  Finding  i 
he  began  to  prepare  for  safety,  and  instf 
States,  who  ordered  soldiers  into  the  city, 
the  river  to  be  let  in  by  a  certain  sluice, 
stantly  lay  that  part  of  the  country  undei 
besiegcre  lay  in  ambush.  This  was  forth 
great  number  of  the  Spaniards  were  di 
being  disappointed  in  their  design,  escapi 
was  thus  providentially  saved.  The  States 
the  memory  of  the  meny  milkmaids'  go 
country,  ordered  the  farmer  a  large  reven 
compense  him  for  the  loss  of  his  Iiousc,  lam 
caused  the  coin  of  the  city  to  have  a  r 
a  cow  to  be  engraven  thereon,  which  is  U 
day  upon  the  Dort  dollars,  stivers,  and  doi, 
figures  -were  also  to  be  set  u\>  on  the  w%tcr- 
and  the  milkmaids  were  allowed  for  their  < 
heirs  for  ever,  a  very  handsome  annuity, 
SepreseiUative  Women. 
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to  part  with  any  of  her  children,  and  said  she  would  rather 
die  in  working  to  maintain  them,  or  go  into  the  house  with 
them  all,  and  work  for  them  there.  She  then  declared  that 
if  her  landlord  would  allow  her  to  keep  on  the  farm  she 
would  undertake  to  bring  up  all  the  children  without  any 
parochial  assistance.  She  did  so :  the  first  year  she  occupied 
it  rent  free ;  but  afterwards,  although  she  had  a  benevolent 
landlord,  she  needed  no  more  liberality.  She  brought  up  all 
her  children,  twelve  of  whom  she  placed  out  to  service ;  every 
year  she  paid  her  rent  regularly  of  her  own  accord — every 
year  after  the  first.  At  length,  as  all  her  children,  except 
the  two  youngest,  were  able  to  get  their  living,  and  they 
could  almost  maintain  themselves,  the  widow  gave  up  the 
land,  with  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  enjoyment,  which 
had  afforded  her  the  means  of  supporting  her  family  under 
a  calamity  which  must  otherwise  have  driven  both  her  and 
her  children  to  the  workhouse.  And  what  an  expenditure  did 
this  intrepid  and  noble-minded  mother  save  the  parish,  too, 
by  her  right  and  dignified  conduct ! 

Anne  Hurst  was  bom  at  Witley,  in  Surrey,  where  she 
lived  the  whole  period  of  a  long  life,  and  where  she  died.  As 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  work  she  went  to  service,  and  before 
she  was  twenty  she  married  James  Stradwick ;  like  her  own 
father,  he  was  a  day  labourer.  With  her  husband  she  lived 
a  helpful,  hard-working,  contented  wife  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  Ho  worked  more  than  sixty  years  on  one  farm,  and 
his  wages,  summer  and  winter,  were  regularly  a  shilling  per 
day ;  he  never  asked  more,  nor  was  offered  less.  They  had 
seven  children,  and  lived  to  see  six  daughters  married ;  three 
of  them  mothers  of  sixteen  children,  all  of  whom  they  were 
bringing  up  to  be  day  labourers.  Stradwick  continued  to 
work  tUl  within  seven  weeks  of  his  death.  At  the  age  of 
eighty,  in  1787,  he  closed  in  peace  a  not  inglorious  life,  for 
he  had  acted  his  part  well;  and,  oh  reader, is  not  that  the 
secret  and  the  soul  of  all  glory  ?  To  the  day  of  his  death  he 
had  never  received  one  farthing  by  way  of  parochial  aid.  His 
wife  survived  him  about  seven  years,  and,  though  bent  with 
age  and  infirmities,  and  little  able  to  work,  except  as  a 
weeder  in  a  gentleman*s  garden,  she  was  too  proud  to  ask  or 
to  receive  any  aid  from  her  parish.    For  the  six  or  seven 


l^sohite,  as  she  owned  she  was,  at  the 
oveiything  relating  to  the  faneial  decent 
nothing  could  diiisuade  her  from  having  i 
and  a  plate  bearing  the  name  and  the  ac 
cfiarged  witli  having  behaved  cross  to  l 
mason,  who  went  regularly  every  Saturda; 
a  pot  of  beer  at  the  ale-house.  "  James  Sti 
life,"  she  said,  "  had  never  spent  five  shil 
ness ;  luckily,"  aa  she  was  sure  to  add,  "  hi 
spend."  A  more  serious  charge  against  he 
to  a  great  age,  and  being  but  Tittle  able  to 
seriously  afmid  that  at  last  she  might  beet 
the  paji&h — the  heaviest,  in  her  estimation 
lauiitiea;  and  that,  thus  alarmed,  she  did  i 
lit  of  distempered  despondency,  more  thai 
and  pei'haps  petulantly,  to  exclaim  that  ( 
antitring  her  to  remain  so  long  upon  earth,  i 
have  forgotten  her.  Such  are  the  simple  m 
Strodwick,  and  her  historian  closes  her  am 
such  village  memoirs  are  not  more  frcqi 
and  recorded.  Over  the  dust  of  this  hum 
probably  no  stone  is  raised ;  yet  where 
ttiinb  or  noblest  marble  bitast  of  inhabita; 
How  V 
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the  parish,  and  receive  allowances  for  doing  nothing — Chappy 
would  it  be  for  them  had  they  the  same  pride.  Had  she 
been  bom  in  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome — ^had  her  name 
been  preserved  to  us  from  those  times — ^she  would  have  been 
applauded  by  those  who  could  admire  the  virtue  they  would 
not  practise. 

Another  instance  of  prudence  and  providence  is  still  more 
surprising.  Mrs.  Sarah  Spencer  was  the  daughter  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  Sussex ;  her  brother  had  been  high-sheriff  of  the 
county,  though  her  family  only  possessed  a  competent  landed 
estate ;  and  not  engaged,  nor  in  circumstances  to  engage,  in 
any  lucrative  profession  or  commercial  transaction,  it  insen- 
sibly dwindled  to  nothing.  On  the  death  of  her  father  she 
was  left  with  £300.  Her  sister  Mary  was  similarly  fixed. 
Their  persons,  though  not  uncomely,  were  not  so  attractive 
as  to  lead  them  to  think  that  without  fortunes  they  could 
marry  advantageously :  a  mere  clown  was  not  more  likely 
to  be  happy  with  them  than  they  with  him.  They  either 
had  no  relations  on  whom  they  would  have  been  permitted 
to  quarter  themselves,  or  they  thought  that  but  a  kind  of 
specious  beggary.  Yet,  living  in  an  age  and  country  where 
well-educated  women  not  bom  to  fortunes  are  peculiarly  for- 
lorn, with  no  habits  of  exertion,  nor  even  a  rigid  frugality, 
unable  to  work  and  ashamed  to  beg,  they  had  no  prospect 
but  of  pining  to  death  in  hopeless  penury.  Even  the  most 
resolute  spirits  do  not  often  embrace  a  life  of  labour  until 
driven  to  it  by  nece&sity ;  but  it  is  no  ordinary  effort  of  virtue 
to  submit  to  such  necessity  with  a  becoming  dignity.  This 
virtue  they  possessed.  They  took  a  farm  and  without  ceasing 
to  be  gentlewomen,  commenced  farming.  This  they  carried 
on  for  many  years,  much  to  their  credit  and  advantage.  They 
were  not  popular  characters ;  they  even  met  with  many  dis- 
courtesies;— the  most  active  of  them  was  called  Captain  Sally, 
and  her  sister  her  man  Mary.  But  the  gentry  respected  them, 
and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  divide  the  day  in  filling 
the  dung-cart,  and  receiving  companies  of  rank  and  distinc- 
tion. They  were  useful  to  their  poorer  neighbours.  They 
have  now  been  dead  eighty  years,  but  before  their  death 
they  had  gained  the  respect  of  even  the  most  perverse  of 
their  neighbours. — Faxton  Hood's  Age  and  Its  Architects.  .   -• 
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KIShNESS  OF  WOMEN. 
I  WAS  oliligcil  to  sit  all  clay  without  victuals,  in  the  shade  of 
a  true;  and  the  night  threatenuii  to  be  very  uncomfortable, 
for  the-  wi»i!  rase,  and  thtre  was  great  appeai'ance  of  a  heavy 
rain;  ami  thuwilil  bwists  are  so  very  numerous  in  the  neigh- 
hi)iuiiuui],  tliiit  [  .should  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
cliiiihin^'  u[i  tilt!  tiuf,  and  resting  amongst  the  branches. 
About  sunaut,  liowever,  as  I  was  jireparing  to  pass  the  night 
in  this  iiiaiiuer.aud  had  turned  my  horse  loose,  that  he  might 
gi'Hze  at  liberty,  a  woiiiau,  returning  from  the  Ialx)ui-s  of  the 
tield,  stu]  ipud  to  (ibservo  me,  and  perceiving  that  I  was  weary 
and  di-ji'i-tud,  iii(|uirod  into  my  situation,  which  I  briefly 
exijlaiiiid  til  liLT,  \il]t'i'i:u]iuL,  with  looks  of  great  conipas- 
sinu,  sliu  t."ik  up  iJiy  saddle  and  bridle, and  told  me  to  follow 
hor,  Ilavioi^  L-uiidiictLd  nic  into  lier  hut,  she  lighted  up  a 
lani]i,  tiprcad  a  uiat  on  the  fluor,  and  told  me  I  might  remain 
thurc  fi>r  the  night.     Finding  that  I  was  very  hungry,  she 
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my  eyes.  In  the  morning,  I  presented  my  compassionate 
landlady  with  two  of  the  four  brass  buttons  which  remained 
on  my  waistcoat ;  the  only  recompense  I  could  make  her. — 
Mungo  Park's  Travels  in  Africa, 


ELSPT  CAMPBELL,— A   SCOTTISH  HEROINE, 

A  Scottish  gentlewoman,  whose  name  was  Macdowel,  had, 
in  her  days  of  prosperity,  been  a  kind  mistress  to  Elspy 
Campbell ;  but,  turned  of  lifty,  fell  into  extreme  poverty,  oy 
a  total  loss  of  her  effects,  and  the  death  of  all  her  relations. 
Elspy,  who  had  been  many  years  removed  from  Mrs.  Mac- 
dowel,  tracing  her  out  by  the  melancholy  news  of  her  dis- 
tress, went  to  her,  wept  over  her,  and  said,  "  Though  I  am 
near  as  old  as  you,  yet  I  am  a  great  deal  stronger,  and  can 
work,  which  through  your  manner  of  life  and  growing  infir- 
mities you  are  unable  to  do.  Come,  then,  with  me  to  my 
little  house.  It  is  a  warm  one,  and  with  it  I  have  half  an 
acre  of  land,  which  yields  me  more  potatoes  than  we  both 
can  consume.  After  trying  what  1  can  do  for  you,  or  rather 
what  God  will  do  for  us  both,  you  may  leave  me  if  you  can 
do  better,  or  stay  with  me  if  you  cannot.  Take  hearty  mis- 
tress ;  I  am  a  very  sturdy  old  hag,  and  shall  find  victuals  for 
you,  if  they  are  above-ground,  and  when  they  are  not,  will 
dig  for  them  under  it." 

"O  Elspy,"  said  the  mistress,  "I  will  go  with  you,  and  will 
live  and  die  with  you.  I  am  sure  the  blessing  of  (}od  will 
be  where  you  are,  Elspy." 

This  short,  but  sweet  dialogue  ended,  they  set  out  for 
Elspy 's  hermitage,  where  Mrs.  Macdowel  found  a  very  little 
and  a  very  warm  cottage,  with  a  coarse  but  clean  bed  on 
the  farther  side  of  a  little  fireplace,  which  was  sheltered  by 
a  mud  wall  from  the  wind  of  the  door.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  house  there  was  a  small  window,  or  hole,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light,  when  the  wind  did  not  blow  that  way ; 
when  it  did,  this  aperture  was  filled  with  a  bundle  of  rushes, 
and  Elspy  contented  herself  with  the  light  from  her  door 
and  chimney.  Soon  after  she  was  honoured  with  so  respect- 
able a  guest^  she  wove  a  thin  kind  of  matting  for  curtains 
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I  to  tlic  Ipfii — a  better  dofonce  against  cold  than  the  most  costly 
(iainawk.  In  tliis  bcrl  lay  Mts,  Macdowel,  with  her  feet  in 
ElHjiy's  la]i,  who  poiikl  never  be  jirevailed  on  to  lie  up  beside 
litT  inistresB,  but  always  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  bent  like  a 
hoop  niiiiid  MfH.  Manlowora  limba.  To  the  benefactress  she 
(;\ri-  aiMi-il  (lie  servant,  in  spite  of  daily  invitations  to  an 
1  iiii^l  ;:       SiR'Ji  was  her  way  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  a 

tl^.■    I. ruse    of  her  fall  in  the   decayed  gentlewoman. 

11 1  j-ihiiiirs,  a  little  oatL'n  bread,  sometimes  an  egg,  and 

I  alwajs  milk,  were  jn-ovided  in  sufficient  plenty.     The  best 
potato,  the  tresheit  egg,  and  the  largest  portion  of  the  milk 
-  ron';taiit1j  placed  before  Mrs,  Macdowel.  An  old  Bible, 

iu ■  \\,\- '■  Iirilf-wom  books  of  piety  and  devotion, 

II   iiit^Ttninments,  unhappily  not  known 
ii.    1  I  I  ■     .ii  lil',^.     It  may  be  wondered  how  Elspy 

■I  [i-'Ui- ;lI1  I'li-  plenty.  For  the  potatoes,  which  sne 
ilf  M-t  and  dug  out,  I  have  already  accounted.  The  rest 
earned  by  Elspy's  other  labours,  particularly  spinning, 
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and  means  were  little  short  of  compulsory  with  such  neigh- 
bours as  hers.  Her  mistress  was  a  gentlewoman,  and  while 
served  by  Elspy  must  continue  a  gentlewoman — ^that  is,  must 
never  work  or  wet  her  feet. 

One  day,  as  this  inimitable  servant  was  carrying  on  her 
back  a  cleeve  of  manure  to  her  potato  ground,  her  mistress 
stole  out  with  a  pitcher  for  a  little  water,  and  was  returning 
with  it  from  the  well ;  Elspy  spied  her,  let  fall  the  cleeve, 
flew  to  her,  seized  the  pitcher,  spilled  the  water,  went  and 
filled  it  again,  and,  as  she  carried  it  to  the  house,  cried  out  to 
her  mistress,  "Get  in,  you  daughter  of  laird  such-a-one,  and 
granddaughter  of  Sir  James  such-a-one.  You  shall  draw 
no  water  while  I  am  alive."  Having  heard  these  things, 
and  many  more  of  the  same  kind,  I  sent  her  some  money; 
and  as  long  as  she  lived,  that  was  for  four  or  five  years  after 
I  heard  her  story,  when  I  was  asked  in  company  for  a  toast, 
I  always  gave  Elspy  Campbell.  The  vulgarity  of  her  name 
generally  occasioned  an  inquiry  about  my  beauty;  and  my 
account  of  her  ever  began  with  "  Elspy  is  an  old  beggar- 
woman "    "An  old  beggar-woman!"   "Yes,  but  hear  me 

out; " — then  followed  the  substance  of  the  above  narrative, 
and  then  a  little  collection  of  crowns  and  half-guineas. 
These  frequently  remitted  to  my  toast,  gave  her  occasion  one 
day  to  say  to  my  messenger,  "God  save  us!  Who  is  this 
that  is  always  sending  money,  and  yet  I  never  saw  him  ?" 

The  glorious  servility  of  this  heroine  was  no  sudden  and 
evanescent  glow  of  gratitude,  but  a  vigorous  fire  which  burnt 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  full  and  equal  strength,  till 
death  raked  it  up  under  the  ashes  of  her  body,  from  whence 
it  will  blaze  out  again  with  superior  lustre  in  the  morning 
of  a  day  that  is  to  have  no  end. — Skelton. 


THE  QUAHIBI  MOTHER, 

The  following  affecting  story  is  told  by  Humboldt.  Where 
the  Atabapo  enters  the  Rio  Temi,  but  before  we  reached  its 
confluence,  a  granitic  hummock,  that  rises  on  the  western 
bank,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guasacavi,  is  called  the  rock  of 
the  Guahibi  Woman,  or  the  rock  of  the  Mother  Piedra  de  la 
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Madre.  We  inrjuired  the  cause  of  so  singular  a  deuoniinatioii. 
Father  Zea  cxiuld  not  satisfy  our  curiosity,  but  some  wueks 
after,  another  missionary,  one  of  the  predecessoi-s  of  this 
ecclesiastic,  whom  we  found  settled  at  San  Fciiiando  as 
president  of  the  missions,  related  to  us  an  event  which  I 
recorded  in  my  journal,  and  which  excited  in  our  minds  the 
most  painful  feelings.  If,  in  these  solitary  scents,  man 
scarcely  leaves  behind  him  any  trace  of  his  existence,  it  is 
doubly  humiliating  for  a  European  to  see  perjietuated  by 
the  name  of  a  rfjck,  by  one  of  those  imperisliable  monu- 
ments of  nature,  the  remembrance  of  the  moral  dcgi-adation 
of  our  species,  and  the  contrast  between  the  virtuos  of  a 
Bavage  and  the  barbarism  of  civilised  man. 

In  the  year  17&7,  the  missionary  of  San  Fernando  had 
led  his  Indians  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Guaviave,  on  one  of 
those  hostile  incursions  which  are  ])rohibited  alike  by  religion 
and  the  Spanish  laws.  They  found  in  an  Indian  hut  a 
Guahibi  mother  with  three  children,  two  of  whom  were  still 
infants.     Thev  were   oocunied   in   nreiiarinf  the   flour  of 
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seize  her  anew ;  and  the  missionary,  after  having  caused  her 
to  be  mercilessly  beaten,  took  the  cruel  resolution  of  separat- 
ing the  mother  from  the  two  children  who  had  been  carried 
off  with  her.  She  was  conveyed  alone  towards  the  mission 
of  the  Negroe,  going  up  to  the  Atabapo ;  slightly  bound,  she 
was  seated  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  ignorant  of  the  fate  that 
awaited  her;  but  she  judged  by  the  direction  of  the  sun 
that  she  was  removed  farther  and  farther  from  her  hut  and 
her  native  country.  She  succeeded  in  breaking  her  bonds, 
threw  herself  into  the  water,  and  swam  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Atabapo ;  the  current  carried  her  to  a  shelf  of  rock, 
which  bears  her  name  to  this  day.  She  landed,  and  took 
shelter  in  the  woods,  but  the  president  of  the  missions 
ordered  the  Indians  to  row  to  shore,  and  follow  the  traces 
of  the  Guahibi.  In  the  evening  she  was  brought  back, 
stretched  upon  the  rock  (la  Piedra  de  la  Madre),  a  cruel 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  her  with  some  straps  of 
menatee  leather,  which  serve  for  whips  in  that  country,  and 
with  which  the  alcades  are  always  furnished.  This  unhappy 
woman,  her  hands  tied  back  with  strong  stalks  of  mavacure, 
was  then  dragged  to  the  mission  of  Javita. 

She  was  Uien  thrown  into  one  of  the  caravanseras,  that 
are  called  Casa  de  Boy.  It  was  the  rainy  season,  and  the 
night  was  profoundly  dark.  Forests,  till  then  believed  to  be 
impenetrable,  separated  the  mission  of  Javita  from  that  of 
San  Fernando,  which  was  twenty-four  leagues  distant  in  a 
straight  line.  No  other  part  is  known  than  that  of  the 
rivers;  no  man  ever  attempted  to  go  by  land  from  one 
village  to  another,  were  they  only  a  few  leagues  apart ;  but 
such  difficulties  do  not  stop  a  mother  who  is  separated  from 
her  children.  Her  children  are  at  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo; 
she  must  find  them  again — she  must  execute  her  project  of 
delivering  them  from  the  hands  of  Christians — of  bringing 
them  back  to  their  father,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guaviave. 
The  Guahibi  was  carelessly  guarded  in  the  caravansera. 
Her  arms  being  wounded,  the  Indians  of  Javita  had  loosened 
her  bonds,  unknown  to  the  missionary  and  the  alcades :  she 
succeeded  by  the  help  of  her  teeth  in  breaking  them  entirely; 
she  disappeared  during  the  night,  and,  at  the  fourth  rising 
sun,  was  seen  at  the  mission  of  San  Fernando,  hoveling 
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around  the  hut  where  her  children  were  confined.  "  What 
that  woniaa  performed,"  added  tho  miaaionary  who  gave  us 
this  sad  nan-ative,  "  the  most  robust  Indian  would  not  have 
ventured  to  undertake.  She  traversed  the  wooda  at  a  season 
when  the  sky  is  constantly  covered  with  clouds,  and  the  sun, 
during  whole  days,  appears  but  for  a  few  minutes.  Did  the 
course  of  the  waters  direct  her  way,  the  inundation  of  tlio 
river  forced  her  to  go  far  from  the  Tanks  of  the  main  stivam, 
through  the  midst  of  the  woods,  where  the  movement  of  the 
water  is  almost  imperceptible.  How  often  must  she  have  been 
stopped  by  the  thorny  lianas  tliat  form  a  network  around 
the  tiiinks  they  entwine  !  How  often  must  she  have  swam 
across  the  rivulets  that  i-un  into  the  Atabapo !  This  unfor- 
tunate woman  was  asked  how  sho  had  sustained  hejself 
during  the  four  days.  She  said  that,  eshaiiated  with 
fatigue,  she  could  find  no  other  nourishment  than  those 
great  black  ants,  calied  "Vachaos,"  whicli  climb  the  trees  in 
long  bands,  to  suspend  on  them  their  resinous  nests.     We 

nniHoul    fill.    mwainnoT^  t/i   +j>]]    i.a    wI>afK»r   »Kb    n^iaLUn    k.^ 
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XVIII. 
ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  POPISH  FOLLY. 


THEOLOGICAL   COLLOQUIES. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  when  at  Rome,  having  gone  to  hear 
vespers,  the  priest,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  sent  to 
him,  by  a  boy  of  the  choir,  this  question,  written  on  a  small 

Eiece  of  paper,  "Where  was  your  religion  to  be  found  before 
luther  V  Sir  Henry  immediately  wrote  under  it,  "  My 
religion  was  to  be  found  then  where  yours  is  not  to  be  found 
710W — in  the  written  Word  of  God."  When  the  same  ques- 
tion was  proposed  to  the  learned  Mr.  Joseph  Mead,  he  face- 
tiously answered, "  Where  was  the  fine  flour  when  the  wheat 
went  to  the  mill?"  and  at  another  time,  "Where  was  the 
meal  before  the  com  was  ground  ?"  The  following,  which  is 
a  still  better  version  of  the  story,  is  by  a  more  recent  hand : 

Catholic,  Where  was  your  religion  before  Luther  ? 

Protestant,  Did  you  wash  your  face  this  morning  ? 

Catholic,  Yes. 

Protestant,  Where  was  your  face  before  it  was  washed  ? 

Bishop  Bedell  wrote  a  very  long  treatise  on  these  two  ques- 
tions :  "  Where  was  the  Reformed  Church  before  Luther's 
time  ? "  and  "  What  was  the  fate  of  those  who  died  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  before  the  Reformation  ?"  Archbishop 
Usher  often  urged  him  to  publish  this  work ;  but  this  he 
neglected,  and  it  was  at  length  lost  in  that  scene  of  confusion 
wMch  attended  the  Irish  rebellion. — Relics  of  Literature, 


THE  FOLLY  OF  TRAN8UBSTANTIATI0N. 

When  Villlers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  unwell.  King 
James  II.  sent  an  Irish  priest  to  convert  liim  to  popery. 
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iTh.'fhikr.nppri; 


■fl  of  tlif  visit  and  its  object,  very  courteously 
^■.■1.1  great  ■willingness  to  be  in- 


I'l'  1  ^  !ii-  <'-  •  \  .iitiTod  upon  religious  discussion 
r.  i  ■]  iliM  IV  \  1  ■■iil(i  drink  a  glass  of  wine  together. 
y  liii'l  liiuiil;  :i«liili\  the  duke  took  the  cork  out 
'till',  and  .stroking  it  with  great  gravity,  asked  the 
liiiw  do  you  like  this  horse  V  The  priest  was  con- 
iiijil  sik'iit.  The  duke  continued  aU  the  while  to 
111-  fork  and  pi-aise  his  beautiful  horse,  "Your 
t  k'ligtli  said  the  priest,  "  haa  chosen  an  unseason- 
■  to  he  merry."  "  Merry  !"  says  the  duke,  "  merry  ! 
■VLT  more  serious  in  my  life."  "Say  not  so,  your 
iL'plies  the  father;  "you  sliould  compose  yourself, 
.ider."  "  C'onsidcr  ?"  answered  the  duke,  smartly  ; 
iiist  I  consider  ?  Don't  you  see  bow  fine  a  horse  it 
Ih."  .said  the  priest,  "  don't  be  foolish  ;  it  is  surely  a 
'■  til  call  a  cork  a  liurae  !"  "What!  would  you  per- 
1'    that  so  hno  a  courser  is  nothing  but  a  cork  ?" 
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when  I  spoke  of  a  cork  as  a  horse.  Your  assertion  of  bread 
and  wine  being  the  actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  every 
whit  as  absurd,  and  a  little  more  profane.  Out  of  your  own 
mouth  are  you  condemned.  -You  take  a  piece  of  bread  out 
of  a  box,  pronounce  a  few  words  over  it,  and  then  declare  it 
changed  into  flesh  and  blood.  You  must  see  the  thing  is 
nonsense,  if  not  worse.  If  you  are  not  out  of  your  senses,  it 
cannot  but  be  evident  to  you  that  it  is  bread  still,  and  no- 
thing else.  Remember  the  cork,  father,  remember  the  cork." 
— Bagley'a  Family  Biblical  Instructor, 


SAINT  PAUL  OF  THE  CROSS.— THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE 

PREACHING    CRUCIFIX. 

These  missions  were  accompanied  by  many  proofs  of  a  divine 
sanction.  One  extraordinary  occurrence  we  cannot  omit  re- 
cording ;  it  is  handed  down  in  every  account  of  the  saint's 
life,  has  been  attested  by  living  witnesses,  and  is  engraven 
in  a  monument;  so  that  it  rests  upon  human  evidence  of  the 
highest  character.  This  was  a  miracle  which  happened  in  a 
church  in  Piagaro.  There  were  several  in  this  town  wto 
needed  a  mission  badly,  but  combined  among  themselves  to 
resist  its  influence  by  absenting  themselves  from  the  prin- 
cipal sermons,  and  listening  to  others  with  vaunted  indiffer- 
ence. Paul  said  several  times  from  the  platform, "  There  are 
many  amongst  you  to  whom  it  seems  a  thousand  years  until 
the  closing  of  the  mission  :  I  shall  leave  one  behind  me  who 
will  carry  on  the  mission  much  better  than  I."  At  the  last 
sermon,  he  said,  pointing  to  a  large  cruciflx  which  was  vene- 
rated on  one  of  the  altars  of  the  church,  "  When  I  am  gone, 
this  crucifix  will  preach."  He  gave  the  papal  blessing,  and 
went  away  immediately.  A  great  crowd  escorted  him  part 
of  the  way,  but  a  greater  number  remained  behind  in  the 
church,  praying  be&re  the  crucifix  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
In  a  short  time  they  saw  streams  of  a  bluish  fluid  ooze  from 
the  figure  upon  the  cross.  They  all  shouted  "A  miracle!" 
An  immense  crowd  flocked  to  the  church,  and  sighs  of  re- 
pentance rent  its  sacred  walls.  The  priest  went  upon  the 
altar,  and  called  out  in  the  hearing  of  all,  "  My  people,  my 
sins  are  the  cause  of  this."     He  then  wiped  off  the  sacred 


flni(i,  antl  its  atains  upon  the  white  handkerchief  remained 
tu  fitti'st  its  reality.  Messengera  were  posted  after  the  saint, 
-■nil!  wlirii  they  had  related  wliat  happened,  he  said,  "  Yea,  I 
hiii'u  lli;it;  what  was  tlie  colour  of  the  sweat?"  "Light 
hliM.,"  tlii'y  answered.  "That  is  a  good  sign,"  rpjoined  the 
Kaliit,  and  lie  went  on  his  way.  It  wrought  wonderful  eliecta 
in  tlie  town,  and  in  n  few  years  they  built  a  chapel  expressly 
"  r  the  miraculous  cross,  which  remains  there  to  this  day. — 
I  Fui/ier  I'lu.'i'.H  Life  "f  SI.  Paul  of  the  Cross. 

I  S.IIXT  I'AfL    OF  THE  CROSS.— THE  SAINT  MIRACU- 
LOUSLY PASSES  THROUGH  A  LOCSED  DOOR. 

AVtiRN  the  saint  came  to  Perugia  minus  Lis  guide,  he  found 
that  the  parish  priest  tht're  took  him  for  a  vagabond.  Hia 
[■  of  intruduction  diti  not  remove  the  impression,  for  the 
priest  sent  him  to  dine  with  his  sei-vant-man,  and  would 
have  made  him  sleep  in  the  same  company  if  his  sister  had 
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veighe^  so  strongly  against  this  profanation,  that  shoulders 
were  moderately  covered  next  night.  He  went  a  little  fur- 
ther in  his  invectives,  and  the  female  portion  of  the  audience 
were  at  length  pretty  modestly  dressed.  There  was  one 
Frenchwoman  there  who  resented  very  much  these  restric- 
tions upon  the  exhibition  of  female  vanity,  and  determined 
to  show  her  disapprobation  of  the  whole  business,  at  the 
same  time  resolving  to  defy  the  saint,  and  assert  the  right 
her  sex  lay  claim  to,  namely,  that  of  doin^  what  they 
pleased,  provided  it  be  in  the  fashion.  She  planted  herself 
just  under  the  missionary's  eyes,  if  possible  even  more  fully 
dressed  than  any  of  her  companions  had  been.  The  saint 
said  not  a  word ;  he  gave  one  severe  reproving  look  at  her, 
and  in  a  moment  her  face,  hands,  arms,  and  shoulders  became 
as  black  as  charcoal.  All  were  horrified.  She  took  out  a 
handkerchief,  and  tried  to  hide  her  deformity,  but  could  not 
succeed.  Grace  did  its  work,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
sermon  she  was  as  demonstrative  in  the  signs  of  her  repent- 
ance as  she  had  been  at  its  beginning  in  those  of  her  vanity 
and  impudence.  By  the  prayers  of  the  saint  she  recovered 
her  former  colour  in  a  few  days  ;  but  such  was  the  effect  of 
the  iacident  that  about  forty  of  the  most  respectable  ladies 
in  the  town  dressed  henceforward  almost  in  the  garb  of  as 
many  nuns. — Faiher  Pius's  Life  of  St.  Paul  of  tice  Cross, 


SAINT  PAUL  OF  THE  CROSS,— HE  IS  MIRACULOUSLY 

TAUGHT  NOT  TO  DANCE, 

We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  our  fidelity  if  we  omitted  a 
singular  event  recorded  by  his  biographers.  It  was  the  time 
of  carnival,  when  semel  in  anno  licet  insanire  is  the  maxim 
acted  upon  in  all  the  towns  of  Italy.  An  excellent  gentle- 
man of  the  town  had  an  innocent  entertainment  arranged, 
where  the  youths  of  both  sexes  could  disport  themselves 
under  his  eye,  and  thus  avoid  the  dangers  which  the  loose 
rein  of  custom  exposed  them  to.  Paul  was  passing  to  the 
church,  and  his  confessor  saw  him ;  he  called  him,  and  told 
him  to  go  to  the  party  and  amuse  himself.  Scarcely  arrived, 
he  was  heartily  welcomed,  and  asked  by  the  gentleman  to 
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lead  the  Hrst  dance.  He  hesitateil  a  moment,  but,  judging 
tli;it  it  ua-;  not  in  itself  a  sin,  and  that  hia  confeaaor  had 
a  rtLriit  (ii  liis  obedience,  and  the  gentleman  a  claim  on 
Ids  idiiiplia.jice,  he  selected  a  partner,  and  was  juat  going 
to  cniiKiii'iLi'i-,  when,  in  th<'  xiirprise  of  all,  tlie  mumcians 
stop/iril,  /i,iil:.l  ■■■'  .'/;.  ;',■  '■  :i -I, '11:1^7)13,  and  found  the  slringa 
hrokrii,     '['],]-.      I  ■■..;■    if  rrovidence  showed  the  priest 

that  Paul  \ia- -i  ■  ..  -  :i  il.  He  henceforward  venerated 
his  jii'Liitrtit,  aiJM  ini\i'iril  liiTi)  to  choose  a  confessor  more 
i-nliirlitL'Tn/il  tliau  hiinsell'-— /''i/Aer  Pirn's  Life  of  St. Paul  of 


ItlTUALISM. 
I  have  happened;  and  there  has  been  also 
iilitinn   to  the  vestments  of  the  clergy,  in 
rip  <if  .silh,  Mith  a  fringe  and  a  cross,  in  the 
vw'.'^  or  umrtyr's  cross,  to  be  worn  in  one 
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able  to  receive,  the  answer  turned  out  to  be,  as  an  old  writer 
informs  us,  "  Forsooth,  oyl  and  spittle  in  baptism,  candles' 
b'ght  at  noon  dayes,  baptizing  of  bells,  and  such-like  gue- 
gaws  as  the  grossest  and  camallest  men  are  fittest  to  re- 
ceive."— Sidney's  Life  of  Sir  Richard  Hill, 


TRADITION  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE. 

A  WORTHY  sufferer  of  the  name  of  Hawkes  was  under 
examination  before  one  of  Bonner  s  chaplains,  of  whom  he 
ventured  to  inquire,  "  Is  not  the  Scriptiire  sufficient  for  my 
salvation  ? "  "  Yes,"  replied  the  chaplain,  "  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  salvation,  but  not  for  instruction."  "  Well,  then," 
rejoined  the  honest  but  quaint  martyr,  "God  send  me  salva- 
tion, and  take  you  the  instruction"  So  when  the  writer  of 
the  Catena  Patrum,  No.  III.,  asserts  that  Scripture  "  proves 
decisively,"  and  that  "  tradition  by  itself  proves  negatively," 
I  would  say  to  him,  "  Give  me  the  decisive  proof,  and  take 
you  the  negative  one  ;  only  pray  keep  it  to  yourself,  if  you 
are  so  fond  of  it,  and  do  not  send  it  forth  to  mystify  the 
Christian  Church." — Sidney's  Life  of  Sir  Richard  Hill. 


POPISH  VENERATION  OF  A  PIG. 

An  Italian  correspondent  of  the  News  of  the  Churches  sends 
the  subjoined  article  taken  from  an  Italian  journal : — 

THE  PIG  OF  ST.  ANTHONY. 

I  know  not  if  you  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  Pig  of 
St.  Anthony,  in  Salerno,  and  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  province  of  Naples.  It  is  a  privileged  creature,  caressed, 
washed  with  cold  water  when  the  weather  is  warm,  covered 
with  a  woollen  robe  if  the  weather  is  cold,  having  the  right 
to  enter  the  shops  of  bakers,  fruit- vendors,  etc.,  etc.,  and  to 
help  itself,  or  make  itself  be  served  gratis  to  a  good  mouth- 
ful according  to  its  greed,  and  also  to  bite  if  it  is  refused. 
Woe  to  the  luckless  wight  who  happens  to  tramp  on  it,  or 
ill-treat  it  in  the  street.  A  hundred  idle  gossips  and  bigots 
and  beggar-boys  jump  up,  and  if  he  does  not  awe  them  by 
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hU  licaring,  or  fly  from  them,  they  will  teftr  liim  to  pieces, 
or  at  tlie  very  least  treat  him  as  a  heretic  and  excommuni- 
cated person,  for  having  touched,  with  so  little  respect,  that 
blessed  creature  which  after  death  is  at  once  devoted  to 
canonization. 

Figure  to  yourself  a  pig  whose  ears  aro  cut  in  the  shape 
of  a  bull-dog's,  with  &  very  short  tail,  growing  visibly  fiitter 
every  day  on  loaves  of  bread,  carrots,  and  apples,  offenid  it 
by  the  faithful,  which  has  no  home,  and  goes  wandering  day 
and  night  through  the  town.  Picture  to  yourselves  a  bigoted 
woman  passing  near  it,  who  touches  its  bristly  back  respect- 
fully with  her  right  hand,  and  then  kisses  still  more  respect- 
ftdly  the  part  that  touched  the  venerated  pig,  following  the 
action  up  immediately  with  the  sign  of  tho  cross.  Believe 
me  or  nut  as  you  will,  but  I  tell  you  what  is  scrupulously 
true. 

Well,  this  pig  lielongs  to  the  Friara  of  St.  Anthony,  and  it 
is  said  tliat  ii'  any  one  were  to  carry  it  off,  his  house  would 
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all  perils  on  land  or  sea.  When  some  more  thoughtful  than 
others,  or  less  credulous  than  their  brethren,  began  to 
wonder,  in  the  course  of  years,  how  pieces  of  the  cross 
became  so  numerous,  seeing  that  almost  every  church  of 
note  contained  a  piece  of  holy  wood,  and  monasteries  had 
fragments  in  their  reliquaries,  and  yet  the  cross  at  Jerusalem 
diminished  not,  their  doubts  and  their  reveries  were  set  at 
rest  by  a  grave  authority  of  the  Church.  The  cross,  it  was 
dexterously  affirmed,  was  no  ordinary  relic;  it  was  true 
that  this  sacred  wood  abounded  among  Christians ;  it  was 
true  that  had  all  the  fragments  been  collected  together  there 
would  have  been  sufficient  timber  to  have  buUt  a  ship  of 
war.  But,  said  an  eminent  saint,  this  is  easily  accounted 
for ;  to  supply  the  wants  of  Christendom,  and  to  reward  the 
zeal  of  pilgrims,  this  cross  is  allowed  to  grow,  and  vegetate, 
so  that  the  faithful  may  be  fed,  as  Christ  fed  the  multitude 
with  seven  loaves  and  a  few  fishes. — Merry  weather' 8  Glim- 
Tneringa  in  the  Dark, 


A  REMARKABLE  INSTANCE  OF  SAVAGE  BIGOTRY. 

The  mother  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Cosway  had  a  numerous 
ofispring,  not  one  of  which  survived  their  infancy.  She  was 
in  consequence  almost  inconsolable  from  the  loss  of  her 
several  children;  and  while  she  was  pregnant  with  the 
present  Mrs.  Cosway,  her  grief  at  the  prolmble  deprivation 
of  her  expected  infant  was  so  violent,  that  her  life  was 
despaired  of.  The  nurse  who  had  attended  her  when  in 
labour  with  her  former  children,  seeing  her  in  this  extremity, 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  her,  and  said,  "  0  madam  ! 
if  you  will  make  a  vow  not  to  bring  up  the  child  you  now 
carry  in  the  religion  of  the  heretics,  but  will  dedicate  it  to 
our  holy  church,  I  will  pray  to  the  virgin  to  grant  it  life  I" 
The  unfortunate  mother,  in  a  dreadful  paroxysm  of  maternal 
anguish,  took  the  oath  required,  and  the  child  was  bom.  The 
fearful  period  passed  away,  and  the  infant  advanced  in 
strength  and  beauty.  The  grateful  mother  loaded  the  nurse 
with  benefits  and  blessings;  and  the  innocent  babe  was 
brought  up  on  the  knee  of  the  murderess  of  its  brothers  and 
sisters ;  for  it  was  afterwards  confessed  by  the  mistaken  old 
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woman  on  her  doatlibed,  that,  horrorstruck  at  the  existence 
of  so  many  heretics,  sJie  had  poisoned  all  the  children  as  soon 
as  she  could  tiiid  a  fit  opportunity !  "  I  would  have  ilone 
anything,"  continued  she,  "  to  rid  the  world  of  bucL  embryo 
monsters  1" — I'ailii:  Cliaraders. 


PLEASANT  ItOMISS  RECJiEATIONS  IN  SPAIN. 
The  Cave  was  indeed  the  very  reverse  of  the  building;  I 
have  described.  Having  descended  about  twenty  steps  be- 
low the  titreet,  you  entered  a  long  gallery,  sujiported  by  two 
rows  of  dwarfish  columns.  At  the  farthest  end  from  the 
entrance  there  was  an  altar  with  al&rge  crucifix  upon  it;  a 
small  space  was  railed  in,  in  front  of  the  crucifix,  and  another 
near  the  door ;  in  the  latter  recess  there  was  a  large  wooden 
seat  and  a  desk,  for  the  director.  The  people  sat  on  several 
rows  of  benches,  placed  lengthwise  between  the  priest  and 
the  crucifix.     Lamps  were  so  spai'ingly  used  that,  from  the 
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without  manuscript,  for  nearly  an  hoiir  and  a  half,  is  so  like 
speaking  to  one's  self  in  a  dream,  that,  wanting  previous 
practice,  I  must  have  given  very  little  satisfaction.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  soporiific  tendency  of  my  dis- 
course, the  good  people  there  assembled  had  a  most  effectual 
method  of  rousing  themselves  after  the  sermon.  I  will  de- 
scribe the  flagellation  as  far  as  it  bears  description.  Directly 
after  the  sermon,  two  priests,  each  bearing  a  large  number 
of  knotted  scourges  made  of  whipcord,  paced  up  and  down 
the  subterranean  chapel,  furnishing  every  one  present  with 
one  of  those  instruments  of  penance.  After  this,  all  the 
lights  were  extinguished  except  a  small  taper  which  was 
concealed  in  a  dark  lantern.  When  perfect  darkness  had 
been  produced,  one  of  the  priests  chanted  in  a  wailing 
voice  a  short  narrative  of  Christ  s  sufferings.  The  devotees 
were  in  the  meantime  removing  that  part  of  the  dress 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  lashes  which  they  intended 
to  inflict  upon  themselves.  Previous,  however,  to  the  in- 
tended revenge  on  the  sinful  flesh,  the  pious  self-tormentors 
interrupted  their  invisible  stripping,  to  give  themselves  a 
sound  shp  on  the  face,  when  the  singing  priest  mentioned  a 
similar  blow  inflicted  on  Christ  by  the  high-priest*s  servant. 
The  narrative  being  ended,  the  Miserere  was  set  up  in  a 
louder  voice,  and  the  whips,  clashing  quickly  and  loudly 
against  the  bare  flesh,  accompanied  the  melody  with  the 
strangest  thorough  bass  imaginable.  The  zeal  of  the  flagel- 
lants waxed  hot  as  the  operation  proceeded ;  I  have,  indeed, 
seen  the  walls  sprinkled  with  blood  in  churches  where  this 
practice  prevails.  The  noise  of  the  lashes  might  be  sup- 
posed to  grow  less  as  the  psalm  (the  verses  of  which  were 
alternately  chanted  by  the  congregation  and  the  priest) 
approaches  to  the  conclusion;  but  it  is  not  so.  I  confess 
that,  at  the  recollection  of  that  conclusion,  feelings  of  scorn, 
pity,  and  indignation  are  strangely  mixed  in  my  breast. 
The  frantic  clamours  raised  all  at  once  by  two  or  three 
hundred  voices,  in  such  screams  as  the  sight  of  the  bottom- 
less pit  yawning  before  them  might  wring  from  the  crea- 
tures who  saw  the  first  imdeniable  evidence  of  their  eternal 
misery ;  the  increased  violence  of  the  blows,  the  sighs,  loud 
sobbing,  and  cries  for  pardon, — all  this  wild  noise  re-echoed 
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In  the  year  1541,  a  ridiculous  accider 
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being  heard  in  the  church  went  from  one  to  another,  till  at 
length  the  doctors  and  preacher  heard  it  themselves,  who, 
amazed  with  a  sudden  fear,  began  to  look  up  to  the  top  and 
walls  of  the  church,  which  others  seeing,  looked  up  also ; 
upon  which  some  began  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  to  cry 
out  '*  Fire!  fire  r  "  WQiere  V*  says  one  "and  another.  "  In  the 
church,"  says  one;  the  word  church  was  scarce  pronounced, 
when  in  a  moment  there  was  a  great  cry,  "  The  church  is 
on  fire!  the  church  is  set  on  fire  by  heretics!"  This  inexpres- 
sible horror  and  confusion  raised  the  dust  like  smoke.  Which, 
with  the  outcries  of  the  people,  made  them  all  so  afraid 
that,  leaving  the  sermon,  they  began  to  run  away ;  but  so^ 
great  was  the  press  of  the  multitude  crowding  together, 
that  the  more  tney  laboured  the  harder  it  was  to  get  otit^ 
for  they  stuck  so  fast  in  the  door,  there  was  no  moving  for- 
ward or  backward.  They  ran  to  another  little  wicket  on 
the  north  side,  from  thence  to  a  door  on  the  west ;  but  there 
was  so  great  a  throng,  that  with  the  force  thereof  a  great 
bar  of  iron,  which  is  almost  incredible,  was  pulled  out  and 
broken  by  the  strength  of  men's  hands,  and  yet  could  not 
the  door  be  opened  for  the  vast  concourse  of  people.  At  Ifiist, 
despairing  of  getting  out,  they  in  great  amazement  ran  up 
and  down  crying  out  that  the  heretics  had  conspired  their 
death.  One  said  he  plainly  heard  the  fire,  another  affirmed 
he  saw  it,  and  a  third  swore  he  felt  the  melted  lead  dropping 
on  his  head  and  shoulders.  None  made  more  noise  than  the 
doctor  that  preached,  who  first  of  all  cried  out  in  the  pulpit, 
*'  These  are  the  subtleties  of  the  heretics  against  me ;  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me,"  etc.  In  all  this  consternation  nothing 
was  more  feared  than  the  melting  of  the  lead,  which  many 
affirmed  they  felt  dropping  on  their  bodies.  The  doctors, 
finding  authority  and  force  could  not  prevail,  fell  to  en- 
treaties, one  offering  twenty  pounds,  another  his  scarlet 
gown,  so  that  any  man  would  pull  him  out,  though  it  were 
by  the  ears.  A  president  of  a  college,  pulling  a  board  out- 
from  the  pews,  covered  his  head  and  shoulders  therewith 
against  the  scalding  lead,  which  they  feared  much  more 
than  the  falling  of  the  church.  One  thought  to  get  out  of. 
a  window,  and  had  broken  the  glass  and  got  his  head  and 
one  shoulder  out,  but  then  stuck  fast  between  the  iron  bars, 
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Lim,  he  was  more  afraid  than  while  i 
that  the  evil  spirit  wliich  had  fired 
into  Jiis  cowl,  whereupon  he  began 
name  of  God  and  all  the  sainta,  I  con 
what  thou  at't  behind  my  back."  ' 
said  the  other.  "  But  I,"  said  the  i 
the  name  of  the  inseparable  Trinity,  t 
do  tell  me  who  thou  avt,  and  from  wl 
that  thou  go  hence."  "  I  am  Bertrai) 
I  pray,  good  ma-ster,  let  me  go."  Wb 
the  matter,  lie  took  the  boy  out,  who 
could.  In  the  moantime  those  with 
all  UiingB  safe,  made  signs  to  them  'n 
the  noise  being  ao  great  that  no  won 
signs  increased  their  fear,  supposing  t 
to  be  on  fine,  and  that  they  were  bii 
not  to  venture  out,  because  of  the  dn 
the  falling  of  other  things.  This  hu: 
but  at  length  the  misUiie  was  disco 
and  week  following,  there  was  an  inei 
set  upon  the  cliurcli  doors,  to  inquire 
then  lost,  there  being  but  few  in  thi 
through  negligence  lost,  or  through  i 
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the  permission  given  in  the  instruction  of  the  Commissary- 
General,  had  procured  against  her  husband's  will  a  letter  of 
indulgence,  and  had  paid  for  it  a  golden  florin.  Shortly  after 
she  died ;  and  the  widower  omitting  to  have  mass  said  for 
the  repose  of  her  soul,  was  charged  by  the  curate  with  con- 
tempt of  religion,  and  the  judge  of  Hagenau  summoned  him 
to  appear  before  him.  The  shoemaker  put  in  his  pocket  his 
wifes  indulgence,  and  repaired  to  the  place  of  sunmions. 
"  Is  your  wife  dead  ? "  asked  the  judge.  "  Yes,"  answered 
the  shoemaker.  " What  have  you  done  with  her ? "  "I 
buried  her,  and  commended  her  soul  to  God."  "  But  have 
you  had  a  mass  said  for  the  salvation  of  her  soul  ? "  "I  have 
not ;  it  was  not  necessary ;  she  went  to  heaven  at  the  moment 
of  her  death."  "  How  do  you  know  that  ? "  "  Here  is  the 
evidence  of  it."  The  widower  drew  from  his  pocket  the  in- 
dulgence, and  the  judge,  in  presence  of  the  curate,  read,  in  so 
many  words,  that  in  the  moment  of  death  the  woman  who 
had  received  it  would  go,  not  into  purgatory,  but  straight 
into  heaven.  "  If  the  curate  pretends  that  a  mass  is  neces- 
sary after  that,"  said  the  shoemaker,  "my  wife  has  been 
cheated  by  our  holy  father  the  Pope ;  but  if  she  has  not  been 
cheated,  then  the  curate  is  deceiving  me."  There  was  no 
reply  to  this  defence,  and  the  accused  was  acquitted.  It 
was  thus  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  disposed  ot  the 
impostures. — DAuoigne's  History  ofth6  Great  Reformation 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  INDULGENCE. 

A  Saxon  gentleman  had  heard  Tetzel  at  Leipsic,  and  was 
much  shocked  by  his  impostures.  He  went  to  the  monk 
and  asked  if  he  was  authorized  to  pardon  sins  in  intention, 
or  such  as  the  applicant  intended  to  commit.  '*  Assuredly," 
answered  Tetzel, "I  have  full  power  from  the  Pope  to  do  so." 
"Well,"  returned  the  gentleman,  "I  want  to  take  some  slight 
revenge  on  one  of  my  enemies,  without  attempting  his 
life.  I  will  pay  you  ten  crowns  if  you  wiU  give  me  a  letter 
of  indulgence  that  shall  bear  me  harmless.'  Tetzel  made 
some  scruples ;  they  struck  their  bargain  for  thirty  crowns. 
Shortly  after,  the  monk  set  out  from  Leipsic.    The  gentle-> 
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possession,  he  found  that  four  others  had  also  a  leg  each  of 
the  same  ass,  and  they  inquired  with  astonishment,  "  Had  the 
ass  five  legs  ?  "  Such  little  difficulties  as  these,  however,  did 
not  daunt  the  holy  friars,  for  Father  John  Ferund  asserts 
that  God  was  pleased  to  multiply  and  reproduce  such  relics 
for  the  devotion  of  the  faithful.  Such  horrible  absiirdities 
as  these  needed  the  coarse,  but  not  less  holy  eloquence,  and 
scorn,  and  invective  of  Luther,  to  denounce  and  degrade. 
Melancthon's  work  was  rather  with  the  purer  intelligences. 
There  existed  in  that  day  a  particular  order  of  friars  called 
Fratres  Ignorantice — Brothers  of  Ignorance;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  take  solemn  oaths  that  they  would  neither  know, 
learn,  nor  understand  anything  at  all,  but  answer  all  ques- 
tions with  the  word  nescio,  "Truly,"  says  Luther,  "  all  the 
friars  I  ever  heard  of  are  well  worthy  of  that  title." — Eclectic 
Review  on  Melancthon. 


SHOOTING   THE  DEVIL. 

A  SINGULAR  occurrence  took  place  about  1824,  in  a  village 
called  Artes,  near  Hostabreich,  about  twelve  leagues  from 
Barcelona.    A  Constitutionalist  being  at  the  point  of  death, 
his  brother  called  on  the  curate,  and  requested  him  to  come 
and  administer  the  sacrament.     The  curate  refused,  saying, 
"Your  brother  is  a  Constitutionalist — ^that  is  to  say,  a  villain, 
an  impious  wretch,  and  an  enemy  to  God  and  man ;  he  is 
damned  without  mercy,  and  it  is  therefore  useless  for  me  to 
confess   him."     "  But  who  told  you  that  my  brother  was 
damned?"     "Who  told  me?"  replied  the   curate;  "why, 
God  Himself!"    "What!"    cried  the  astonished  Spaniard, 
"has  God  spoken   to  you?"    "Yes,"  answered  the  curate, 
with  assurance  ;  **  God  spoke  to  me  during  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  and  told  me  your  brother  was  damned  to  all  the 
devils."     It   was   in   vain  that  the   brother  reiterated  his 
entreaties;  the  curate  was  inexorable.    A  few  days  after- 
wards the  Constitutionalist  died,  and  the  brother  returned 
to  the  curate,  to  beg  him  to  perform  the  funeral  ceremonies 
on  the  body.     The  curate  refused,  saying,  "  The  soul  of  your 
brother  is  now  burning  in  hell,  as  I  told  you  before.    It 
would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  take  any  troable  about  interring 
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Spaniard  refused  to  open,  and  shortly 
a  window  three  able-bodied  devils,  a 

wild  boasts,  having  the  usual  quantity 
spiked  tails,  who  aet  about  carrying  ofl 
the  body.  Upon  this  the  Spaniard  fin 
de^.  The  others  took  to  flight;  he 
■wounded  both,  one  of  whom  died  in 
other  escaped.  In  the  morning,  whe 
church,  there  waa  no  curate  to  otiiciate 
afterwards  discovered,  on  examining  th 
that  one  was  tlie  curat«,  the  otiier  the 
dijvil  was  tlie  sacristan,  who  confessed 
affair. — Baglty'a  FaviUy  Biblical  Instn 


IMPOSTURE  DETECl 
Many  years  before  the  Revolution,  th 
who  was  no  friend  to  the  nionlis,  hat 
lose  his  wife.  Tliat  lady,  an  enemy 
desiretl  that  her  funeral  might  be  as  e 
no  tapers,  no  flambeaux,  no  offerings; 
expense  on  the  occasion  might  not  exet 
The  wife  of  a  sheriff  does  not  die  everv 
wholt 
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The  exorcist  took  his  ritual  and  his  stole,  and  adjured  the 
spirit  to  tell  what  it  was.  No  answer  was  given.  He 
inquired  whether  it  was  dumb,  and  was  answered  with 
three  knocks.  For  three  successive  days  this  prodigy  was 
repeated.  The  monks  went  round  to  their  neighbours  to 
inform  them  of  the  extraordinary  event.  The  neighbours 
hastened  to  the  spot.  At  the  hour  of  the  sacred  office  the 
uproar  was  renewed,  and  the  exorcist  again  put  on  his  stole. 
''  Phantom  or  spirit ! "  said  he,  "  art  thou  the  soul  of  such  a 
one ?"  No  answer.  "Or  of  such  a  one ?"  No  answer.  All 
the  persons  interred  in  the  church  were  successively  named ; 
but  at  the  name  of  Margaret,  the  sheriff's  lady,  the  spirit  gave 
three  loud  knocks.  "Art  thou  damned? "  Three  loud  knocks. 
"Art.  thou  damned  for  having  embraced  the  heresy  of 
Luther  ? "  (whose  doctrines  at  that  time  made  a  great  noise.) 
Three  loud  knocks.  "  What  is  it  thou  wantest  ?"  No  answer. 
"  Dost  thou  wish  thy  body  to  be  du^  up  and  thrown  out  of 
thechiirch?"  Three  loud  knocks.  All  present  seeiAed  thrilled 
with  horror.  It  was  proposed  to  break  off  the  sei'vice,  and 
to  remove  the  sacred  vessels,  together  with  the  host.  Notice 
was  sent  to  the  sheriff  to  take  away  the  remains  of  his 
Lutheran  wife,  thus  evidently  doomed  to  everlasting  damna- 
tion. The  sheriff,  however,  was  a  man  not  easily  intimi- 
dated. He  went  to  Paris,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Chancellor 
Duprat  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  the  matter. 
The  novice  was  apprehended ;  he  confessed  the  whole  plot ; 
and  the  two  Franciscan  friars,  being  convicted  of  the  impo- 
sition, were  sentenced  to  do  penance,  and  to  be  exposed  in 
the  public  place  of  the  city. 


SUPERSTITIONS  AT  EINSIEDELN. 

In  the  district  of  Einsiedeln,  particularly  at  the  celebrated 
place  of  pilgrimage,  I  witnessed  scenes  of  misery  of  another 
kind.  Here  the  inhabitants,  formerly  innkeepers,  rosary 
makers,  beggars,  and  small  shopkeepers,  had  lost  their  live- 
lihood by  the  stopping  of  the  pilgrimages,  while  they  had 
been  plundered  of  all  their  savings  by  the  soldiers.  The 
abbey  stood  deserted;  the  interior  of  the  temple  was  plun* 
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dered  and  desecrated.     The  members  of  the  municipality, 
headed  by  Meinard  Ochsner,  a  Capuchin,  but  to  my  astonish- 
ment an  entliusiast  for  Kant's  pliilosophy,  led  me  into  the 
sanctuary.    Here  I  saw  the  marble  chapel  of  St.  Meinradua, 
which  four  years  ago  I  had  approached  upon  my  knees^ 
torn  down  with  ruthless  vandaliBm,  so  that  even  the  beamfl 
of  the  church  roof  itself  were  loosened  and  injured.    Orna- 
ments and  effigies  of  saints  and  angels  lay  scattered  in  frag- 
ments on  the  floor,  or  hung  in  their  places  were  mutilated 
wrecks.     I  ordered  the  immediate  clearance  and  repair,  aa 
fSEu*  as  possible,  of  the  beautiful  sanctuary,  and  that  the  site 
of  the  destroyed  chapel  should  be  covered  at  least  by  an 
altar.     But  I  knew  not  how  to  perform  the  more  important 
duty  of  restoring  prosperity  to  the  destitute  village.    "  The 
most  simple   and    efiectual   means,"   said  my  companion, 
•'would   doubtless    be  the   restoration  of   the  miraculous 
image  of  the   Mother  of  God   to  the  altar.     Pilgrimages 
would  then  again  take  place,  and  the  inhabitants  be  restored 
to  their  means  of  livelinood."     "  But  the  miraculous  image," 
I  replied,  "  has  been  carried  off  by  the  French  to  Paris ;  or, 
as  some  assert,  has  eloped  with  tlie  abbot  into  the  Tyrol." 
"  Both  are  true,"  was  the  answer,  "  yet  the  Mother  of  God  is 
still  present  at  Einsiedeln."     "  What !  present  in  the  Tyrol, 
at  Paris,  and  at  Einsiedeln,  at  one  and  the  same  time !"  I 
exclaimed.     "  Convince  me  of  the  truth  of  this  miracle,  and 
no  good  Catholic  shall  henceforth  believe  more  firmly  in  the 
omnipresence  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  than  I."     Upon  this 
.they  led  me  into  a  narrow  sacristy,  before  an  old  locked-up 
chest.    They  opened  it,  and  I  saw  a  row  of  dolls  of  exactly 
the  same  size,  lying  side  by  side,  each  with  the  same  bright 
black  face,  as  if  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  eternal 
lamps.     Each   of  these   representatives   of  the   Queen   of 
Heaven  wore  a  broad  full  robe,  which  gave  her  a  pyramidal 
shape ;  but  each  was  decorated  with  different  ornaments 
and  jewels.     I  now  learnt  that  the  image  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  had  to  be  presented  for  the  worship  of  the  people 
in  a  difierent  costume  every  holiday ;  and  Uiat,  in  order  to 
Bpare  any  trouble  at  her  toUet,  a  number  of  dolls  were  kept 
ready  dressed,  and  substituted,  as  convenient,  one  for  another. 
The  destruction  of  altars  and  chapels  of  wood  and  stone 
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cannot  destroy,  or  change,  the  superstitions  to  which  they 
minister.  I  allowed  one  of  the  miraculous  images  to  be 
stuck  up  on  my  new  altar,  and  the  pilgrimages  were  soon 
renewed.  There  is  a  well-known  proverb,  "  K  you  want  an 
atheist,  go  to  Rome."  I  now  saw  that  miracles  were  no- 
where less  believed  in  than  by  those  who  lived  by  them. 
Stange  to  say,  however,  my  tolerance  met  with  nothing  but 
reproaches  from  the  Catholic  members  of  the  Directory  and 
Senate  at  Berne.  Altar  and  image,  however,  retained  their 
reputation,  and  pilgrimages  continued  in  unbroken  regu- 
larity.— Autobiography  of  Heinrich  Zachokke. 


A  PIOUS  ROQUE. 

"  BLA.VE  you  aught  more  whereof  your  conscience  should  be 
purged  ?"  said  the  venerable  Father  Anselm,  addressing  a 
kneeling  sinner  at  the  confessional.  "Yes,  holy  father," 
replied  the  penitent,  "I  have  committed  the  foul  sin  of 
theft.  I  have  stolen  this  watch;  will  you  accept  it?" 
"Me !"  exclaimed  the  pious  priest,  "me  receive  the  fruit  of 
thy  villany  !  How  darest  thou  tempt  me  to  the  commission 
of  so  abominable  a  crime  ?  Go,  instantly  return  the  watch 
to  its  owner."  "  I  have  already  offered  it  to  him,"  replied 
the  culprit,  "  and  he  refused  to  receive  it  again ;  therefore, 
holy  father,  I  beseech  you  to  take  it."  "Peace,  wretch!" 
rejoined  Anselm,  "  you  should  have  repeated  the  offer."  "  I 
did  repeat  it,  holy  father,  and  he  persisted  in  the  refusal." 
"Then  I  must  absolve  thee  from  the  sin  thou  hast  com- 
mitted." The  purified  Catholic  had  scarcely  departed,  when 
the  astonished  father  discovered  that  his  own  watch  had 
been  stolen  from  the  place  where  it  had  been  deposited  near 
the  confessionary. — The  Book  of  Notable  Things, 


ERASMUS  AND  A  DOMINICAN. 

Thus,  when  at  Lovaine,  a  Dominican  preached  against  him 
in  the  university  pulpit,  in  the  presence  of  the  rector  of  the 
university;  and  Erasmus  gives  a  humorous  description  of 
the  scene  subsequently  between  himself  and  the  preacher. 
Erasmus  complained  to  the  rector^  and  the  rector  invited  the 


-  ^^uou  monKs  m  your  books 
order,'  I  answered;   '  I  did  not  m 
me  !iy  name  aa  a  friend  of  Luthei 
'  You  are  the  cause  of  all  this  ti 
chameleon,  you  can  twist  everj 
fellow  lie  is,'  said  I,  turning  to  tl 
calling  names,  why  I  can  do  that 
able.'   He  still  roared  and  cursed ; 
rest  till  he  had  destroyed  Luthe 
Luther  till  he  burst  himself,  if  he 
his  cursing  me.     He  answered,  th 
Luther,  I  ought  to  say  so,  and  write 
I T  urged  I ;  '  the  quarrel  is  none 
irritate  Luther  against  me,  when 
how  to  use  them  ?'     '  Well,  then,' 
write,  at  least  you  can  say  that  we 
best  of  the  argument.'     '  How  cai 
'  you  have  burnt  hU  books,  but  1 1 
answered  them.'    He  also  spat  upo 
there  is  to  be  a  form  of  prayer  for  t 
and  Luther." — Eclectic  Itemew  on  . 


A  MONK  AGAINST 
To  the  montn  nf  -"'"— 
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instances  from  the  testimony  of  others,  that  Erasmus  was  a 
notorious  eater  of  fowls."  "  But,"  said  Percima,  *'  did  he  buy 
them  or  steal  them  ? "  "  He  bought  them,"  said  the  monk. 
"  Well,  then,"  said  Percima,  "  there*s  a  fox  I  know  of  who  is 
a  much  greater  knave,  for  he  comes  into  my  yard  very  fre- 
quently and  steals  a  fowl  without  paying  me  ;  but,  reverend 
father,  answer  to  my  troubled  soul  this  question  :  Is  it  a  sin 
to  eat  fowl  ? "  "  Oh,  certainly,"  said  the  monk,  "  it's  dread- 
ful ;  it's  the  sin  of  gluttony,  and  Erasmus  is  a  churchman, 
and  for  a  churchman  to  eat  fowl  it  is  heinous."  "  Ah,  I  see, 
reverend  father,"  said  Percima,  "  I  take  you  now;  the  sinner 
eats  them  upon  fast  days."  "  I  dare  say,"  said  the  monk ; 
"  but  we  ecclesiastics  ought  to  abstain  on  all  days,  as  well  as 
on  fast  days,  from  such  delicacies  as  fowls."  "  Dear,  good, 
reverend  father,"  said  Percima,  "  is  it  by  eating  dry  bread 
you  have  got  that  big  belly  of  yours  ?  Oh,  reverend  man,  if 
all  the  fowls  which  have  gone  into  it  could  lift  up  their  voice 
at  once,  and  cackle  in  concert,  they  would  make  noise  enough 
to  drown  the  drums  and  trumpets  of  an  army." — Eclectic 
Review  on  Eraarains, 


THE  REV.  VENN  ELLIOTT  AND  THE  IMMACULATE 

CONCEPTION. 

I  WAS  conversing  with  two  Italian  ladies,  when  the  priest 
came  in,  and  began  to  speak  on  religious  topics.  They  told 
him  that  they  had  been  conversing  with  me  on  the  same 
subject,  and  that  I  did  not  worship  the  Virgin  Mary,  nor 
believe  in  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Supposing  I  was 
ignorant  of  the  language,  he  blamed  them  for  doing  this  in 
any  case,  and  told  them  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  know 
the  character  of  a  person  before  they  ventured  even  to  speak 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  But  when  they  assured  him  that 
I  was  "very  religious,"  and  a  believer  in  Scripture,  his 
countenance  brightened,  and  he  proceeded  to  question  me. 
He  seemed  to  think  there  was  very  little  difference  between 
Turk,  infidel,  and  heretic.  "  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  ?" 
"  Yes,  with  my  whole  heart."  "  Do  you  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  very  God  and  very  man?"  "  Yes,  with  my  whole 
heart;  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  my  religion."    "Va  benis* 
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simo  ! "  and  he  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  me,  and  seemed  to 
open  his  eyes  and  perceive  that  he  was  not  looking  upon  a 
monster.  "  We  shall  then  be  able  to  go  on  clearly/  he  said. 
"  You  believe  in  the  perfect  purity  of  Jesus  Christ  ?"  "  Yes." 
*^  Now,  a  perfect  effect  cannot  come  from  an  imperfect  cause 
or  origin?"  "Undoubtedly  not."  "It  therefore  follows 
that,  as  Jesus  Christ  was  spotless,  His  mother,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  should  also  be  spotless,  and  without  the  taint  of 
original  sin."  Here  it  became  my  turn  to  speak.  I  had  the 
choice  of  two  arguments.  I  could  say,  in  reference  to  a  per- 
fect effect  requiring  a  perfect  cause,  that  the  holy  or  great 
God  was  the  cause,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  only  the  instrument. 
But  I  preferred  another  argument  which  struck  me  at  the 
moment,  and  I  said,  "  Your  reasoning  proves  too  much ;  for 
if  the  Virgin  Mary  be  without  the  taint  of  original  sin,  then, 
by  the  same  argument  of  cause  and  effect,  her  parents  were 
without  the  taint  of  original  sin,  and  in  the  same  way  the 

girents  of  her  parents,  and  so  on  up  to  Adam  and  Eve. 
riginal  sin  is  tnerefore  entirely  destroyed."  To  this,  afler 
some  time,  he  replied,  that  "  God  could,  by  a  singular  exer- 
cise of  His  power  and  privilege,  give  to  the  Virgin  Mary  that 
purity  which  was  denied  to  the  rest  of  mankind."  And 
without  allowing  me  to  urge  that  the  miracle  (for  the  mira- 
culous it  must  be  somewhere)  might  just  as  well  take  place 
respecting  the  birth  of  our  Lord  in  the  flesh,  as  respecting 
the  Virgin  Mary,  he  proceeded  to  other  circuitous  proofe, 
alleging  that  what  could  not  be  proved  directly,  must  be 
proved  indirectly.  In  the  midst  of  his  scholastic  puzzle 
respecting  reasoning  d  innari  and  d  posteriori,  we  were  in- 
terrupted by  company,  and  the  priest  took  leave  of  me 
cordially,  and  begging  my  acquaintance,  which  I  shall  be 
happy  to  give  him. — Bateraan'a  Life  of  ike  Rev,  H.  Venn 
EUiott 

SOME  ABSURDITIES  OF  RITUALISM. 

We  trust  that  our  moral  sensibilities  will  never  be  so  far 
benumbed  that  we  shall  be  unable  to  "render  honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due."  We  have  read  with  great  pleasure 
•*  The  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Abb^  Domenech."  We 
have  seldom  read  a  volume  of  missionary  travels  more  enter- 
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iaining;  but  admirable  as  is  the  heroism  of  the  man,  it 
altogether  illustrates  the  wholly  false  idea,  as  we  think,  of 
the  whole  Catholic  theory.  Of  course,  the  Catholic  religion 
and  faith  are  altogether  in  a  set  of  magic  charms  and  observ- 
ances, and  these  are  played  off  upon  the  natives  frequently 
under  most  ludicrous  circumstances.  Our  admiration  is 
tinctured  with  pity  as  we  read,  and  our  sense  of  the  piety 
glows  into  a  sense  of  the  childishness  of  men  who  can  find  it 
necessary  to  play  at  priests  in  grave  circumstances,  as  the 
Abb^  Domenech  relates.  He  is  speaking  of  his  own  depri- 
vations, and  he  glances  aside  at  the  deprivations  of  his 
brother  clergy : — 

"  One  time,  the  Abb^  Dubuis  fancied  that  he  stood  in  need 
of  a  necessary  article  of  dress.  Well,  out  of  a  blue  cotton 
petticoat,  which  a  widower  had  given  on  the  occasion  of  his 
wife's  death,  he  made  for  himself  a  pair  of  pantaloons.  On 
another  occasion,  he  prayed  his  congregation  to  pardon  him 
if  he  did  not  preax^h  to  them;  his  strength  wa^  not  equal  to 
ii,  he  said ;  he  heed  not  touched  food  for  forty-eight  hours  ! 
For  a  long  time  we  had  only  one  cassock  between  us ;  so 
that  whilst  one  said  mass,  the  other  walked  about  in  his 
shirt-sleeves.  I  met  the  missionary  priest  of  Brazoria  on  one 
occasion.  The  good  man's  pantaloons  were  of  a  blue  colour, 
and  very  wide ;  his  coat  01  black  cotton  velvet ;  the  shape 
and  colour  of  his  hat  baffled  all  description.  A  kind  of  old 
tin  bath,  without  a  bottom,  served  him  for  bed,  altar  to  say 
mass,  and  dining-table." 

Certainly  it  is  a  good  thing  to  believe ;  but  to  believe  in 
"an  old  tin  bath  without  a  bottom!*'  Truly  such  priests 
may  say,  "We  have  an  altar;"  yet  thus  it  is  that  Romanism 
asserts  itself  and  grows.  Yet  we  really  admire  the  brave 
young  Abb^  Domenech.  We  admire  him  battling  with  alli- 
gators and  rattlesnakes ;  we  admire  him  eating  them.  We 
admire  him  conquering,  albeit  sometimes  in  a  very  material 
and  pugilistic  way,  men  not  too  well  behaved ;  and  we  can 
admire  nim,  too,  when  he  says  that  for  his  work  "  a  strength 
was  needed  to  be  found  only  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ;"  but 
to  believe  in  "  an  old  tin  bath  without  a  bottom ! " — Eclectic 
Review  on  the  Abb4  Dom^necKs  Missionary  Adventures  in 
Texas  and  Mexico. 
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A  FAMOUS  MIRACLE, 

Rose  Tamisier  had  been  educated  gratuitously  in  a  convent 
of  nuns  at  Salon,  Bouches-du-Rhone,  where  eventually  she 
became  an  inmate,  and  made  hei*self  remarkable  by  the  fre- 
quent visits  she  asserted  she  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
from  certain  saints  and  angels — above  all,  from  the  Virgin 
Mary.    At  length,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  to  her  was 
confided  the  divine  mission  of  restoring  religion  to  its  original 
purity  in  infidel  France,  she  left  the  convent  and  sought  a 
retreat  in  her  native  village,  Saignon,  where  she  made  her  first 
dAbut  on  the  stage  as  a  miracle- worker,  says  her  biographer, 
the  Abb^  Andr?,  by  causing  the  growth  of  a  miraculous 
cabbage  1  sufficiently  large  to  feed  the  hungry  villagers  for 
several  successive  weeks,  and  that  during  a  season  of  such 
universal  drought  that  every  other  species  of  vegetation 
languished  or  died.     In  the  meantime  she   refused   every 
species  of  nourishment  but  consecrated  wafers,  which  angek 
were  in  the  habit  of  purloining  from  the  sacred  pyx  of  the 
church,  wherewith  to  feed  the  favourite  of  heaven ;  and  to 
compensate  the  good  old  cur^  of  the  commune,  the  Abb^ 
Sabon,  for  their  loss,  she  mended  his  clothes  with  thread 
and  buttons  rained  from  heaven.     But  whether  the  villagers 
clamoured  for  more  substantial  food  than  cabbage,  or  the 
cur^  demanded  a  new  soutane  for  the  loss  of  his  consecrated 
wafers,  certain  it  is  that  one  fine  summer  s  evening  she  was 
borne  aloft  by  angels,  and  deposited  in  the  romantic  village 
of  St.  Satumin.     Up  to  this  time,  the  believers  in  the  holy 
mission  of  our  village  saint   chiefly  comprised  the  simple 
vine-dresser,  the  mountain  shepherd,  and  it  may  be  their 
equally  simple  cur^ ;  but  the  odour  of  her  sanctity,  and  the 
£B^e  of  her  miraculous  powers,  increased  so  rapidly,  and 
spread  so  extensively,  that  she  quickly  acquired  a  European 
celebrity.      She   had  already   performed  many   surprising 
miracles,  and  by  the  intensity  of  her  devotion  caused  the 
representation  of  a  cross,  a  heart,  a  chalice,  a  spear,  and 
sometimes  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  to  appear  on 
various  parts  of  her  body — at  firat  in  faint  lines,  and  after- 
wards so  developed  as  to  exude  blood  !  thereby  exciting  the 
Azoazement  and  pious  admiration  of  every  beholder.    But 
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she  now  worked  in  the  little  church  of  St.  Satumin  the 
crowning  miracle,  by  causing  a  picture  of  Christ  descending 
from  the  cross  to  emit  real  blood,  and  that  in  presence  of  the 
parish  priest  and  a  numerous  congregation,  assembled  to 
witness  the  extraordinary  event.  This  took  place  for  the 
first  time  on  the  10th  of  November,  1850.  [Elaborate  in- 
vestigations took  place  as  to  the  miracle  by  the  superior 
clergy  and  scientific  men.  The  report  was  favourable  to 
Rose,  and  it  was  stated  throughout  Christendom  that  through 
her  miracles  were  worked  in  order  to  call  the  French  to 
repentance.  At  length,  to  continue  the  quotation],  M.  Eugene 
Colignon,  a  chemist  of  Apt,  succeeded  in  discovering  that 
human  blood,  disgorged  by  a  leech,  having  lost  its  tibrine, 
was  capable  of  servmg  the  purpose  of  Rose  Tamisier,  and 
might  be  made  to  penetrate  a  painting,  and  then  issue  forth  in 
small  globules,  or  drops,  according  to  the  quantity  employed, 
and  which  not  only  does  not  coagulate  for  many  hours,  but 
continues  to  flow  from  the  face  of  the  painting,  however  fre- 
quently it  may  have  been  wiped  ofi*,  while  a  drop  remains. 

In  short,  the  miracle  of  the  bleeding  Christ  was  imitated 
so  successfully  by  this  gentleman,  in  presence  of  the  public 
authorities,  and  a  large  number  of  the  most  eminent  scientific 
men  of  the  coimtry,  that  not  a  doubt  could  remain  in  the 
mind  of  the  most  devoted  believer  in  the  miraculous  powers 
of  our  heroine,  that  she  was  an  impostor. 

At  Nismes,  about  the  middle  of  November,  1851,  after  a 
long  and  patient  investigation,  aided  by  the  laborious  efforts 
of  counsel  on  both  sides,  the  saint  was  pronounced  guilty  of 
escroqueHe  et  outrage  d  la  morale  pubcique  et  religieuae,  and 
condemned  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  with  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  francs  and  costs. 


The  wonderful  tragedy  of  the  old  wooden 

CROSS  of  ABBEVILLE. 

A  GREAT  wooden  crucifix  had  been  erected  on  the  Pont  Neuf 
of  Abbeville ;  it  was  thus  liable  to  injury  from  a  thousand 
daily  accidents,  such  as  the  jostling  against  it  of  vehicles — 
injury  from  which  a  more  sagacious  devotion  would  have 
protected  it  by  placing  it  in  a  situation  where  it  would  not 


honorable  for  the  outrage,  and  all 
vUle  were  present  at  the  ccremonj 
extreme  punishment  all  the  aa  yet 
niutilatidiis  ol'  the  crucifix,  and  gra 
ence  to  all  those  of  the  faitliful  i 
raged  Christ,  which  hail  been  rem 
of  St.  Vulfranc,  and  who  should 
which  were  ordered  for  the  occa 
bishop.  This  ceremony,  presided 
footed,  and  with  a  rope  round  his 
minds ;  and  yet  the  witnesses  who 
posed  only  to  facts  altogether  fon 
the  crucifix.  Some  of  the  depoa 
that  some  young  men  had  been  gi 
and  actions.  According  to  one  siz 
young  men,  speaking  ot  a  plaster  i 
room  of  another  young  man,  had  a 
break  it ;  and  some  other  young  ma 
had  passed  at  fifty  paces  from  a 
without  taking  off  tricir  hats,  Tl 
for  a  new  examination  upon  tlioM 
actions.  The  fonner  witnesses  w« 
thirty-eight  additional  witnesses  s 
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vague  words.  The  first  complaint  related  to  the  mutilation 
of  the  crucifix  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  a  hundred  witnesses^ 
who  were  examined  as  to  that  point,  said  absolutely  not 
one  word  that  could  fix  even  the  slightest  suspicion  either 
upon  the  accused,  or  upon  any  other  known  individual.  The 
second  complaint  only  related  to  impious  words  and  actions, 
of  which  it  gave  no  precise  definition.  The  examination 
upon  this  complaint  is  still  more  silent  as  to  the  mutilaition 
of  the  crucifix ;  but  points  out,  though  still  but  vaguely, 
some  of  the  accused  as  being  guilty  of  having  sung  irre-- 
ligious  songs,  and  of  having  neglected  to  take  off  their  hats' 
to  a  procession  of  Capuchins.  Nothing  appeared  against 
them  on  the  subject  of  the  first  complaint;  there  was  no 
ground  for  proceeding  against  them  save  on  the  second,  and 
yet  the  criminal  lieutenant  made  his  tribunal  decide  for  the 
joining  together  of  the  two  complaints,  to  be  decided  by  a* 
single  sentence.    Wliat  was  Duval's  motive  for  thus  fiercely 

Eursuing  five  young  men  who,  by  blood  and  connections, 
elonged  to  the  first  families  of  Abbeville  ?  Above  all,  what 
was  hLs  motive  for  invoking  infamy  and  death  upon  the 
young  La  Barre,  whose  person  and  name  were  pointed  out 
by  only  one  single  witness  ?  A  feeling  of  vengeance  as  un- 
just in  its  motive  as  it  was  atrocious  m  its  means :  he  had 
vowed  implacable  hatred  to  the  family  of  Lefevre  de  la 
Barre.  Madame  Feydeau  de  Bron,  Abbess  of  Villancourt,. 
had  received  the  visits  of  the  Sieur  Duval,  who  had  charge 
of  some  business  connected  with  her  convent.  This  matf 
became  amorous  of  the  abbess,  who  at  first  only  repelled  his 
advances  with  her  accustomed  mildness,  but  subsequently 
was  obliged  to  display  her  aversion  and  her  contempt  for 
his  increased  importunities.  About  that  time,  1754,  she  seni 
for  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,  her  nephew,  and  the  grandson 
of  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  army,  but  whose  father  had 
squandered  the  whole  of  a  fortune  of  upwards  of  forty 
thousand  livres  per  annum.  She  took  care  of  this  young 
man  as  of  a  son,  and  was  on  the  point  of  getting  nim  a 
troop  of  cavalry.  He  was  lodged  on  the  outside  of  the 
convent,  and  his  kind  aunt  frequently  had  him  and  some 
youn^  men,  his  friends,  to  supper  with  her.  The  Sieur 
Duved,  being  excluded  from  these  suppers,  avenged  himself  by 

35 
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commencing  some  law  proceedings  against  the  abbess.  The 
young  La  Barre  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  his  aunt,  and 
spoke  to  Duval  with  a  severity  which  altogether  revolted 
him.  The  criminal  lieutenant  resolved  to  be  avenged,  and 
in  the  trial  which  he  directed  he  only  too  plainly  showed  to 
what  extremes  he  could  carry  his  resentment.  The  Cheva- 
lier de  la  Barre  and  his  friend  D*Etallonde  de  Morivel,  being 
invited  to  dine  with  the  Abbess  of  Villancourt,  went  to  her 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1765.  They  were  in  haste  to  arrive ; 
the  rain  was  falling  at  the  time,  and  they  kept  on  their  hata 
within  sight  of  a  procession  of  Capuchins  which  they  passed 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  paces.  Duval  being  informed  of  thia 
circumstance,  and  also  that  the  young  men  had  not  turned 
from  their  road  to  kneel,  openly  annoimced  his  intention  of 
making  this  double  irreverence  the  subject  of  proceedings 
against  the  abbesses  nephew — merely,  as  he  then  said, to  alarm 
them,  and  show  tliam  that  he  was  a  man  to  be  dreaded. 
Two  months  after  came  the  affair  of  the  crucifix ;  and  then 
Duval  thought  of  cruelly  confounding  that  event  with  the 
one  of  which  we  have  spoken.  He  immediately  wrote  word 
to  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  that  every  day  a  crucifix  of 
the  mission  was  mutilated  A^dth  sticks,  and  that  consecrated 
hosts  had  been  carried  off*  and  stabbed  with  knives,  and  that, 
according  to  public  report,  they  had  poured  forth  blood. 
The  same  assertions  had  been  repeated  in  the  informations, 
insinuated  to  the  witnesses  in  their  depositions,  and  pointed 
out  in  the  monitions  of  the  bishop,  which  were  published 
in  all  the  churches,  and  profusely  placarded  in  the  public 
places.  This  publicity,  these  monitions,  that  expiatory  pro- 
cession, in  which  the  bishop  himself  made  the  amende  ho- 
norable, praying  the  Deity  for  pardon  for  the  outrage  that 
had  been  offered  to  Him, — nothing  liad  been  omitted,  as  in 
the  persecutions  of  Calas,  that  could  strike  the  imaginations 
of  the  multitude.  The  whole  town  was  thrown  into  con- 
sternation ;  the  Abbess  de  Villancourt  had  been  obliged  to 
quit  her  convent  to  go  and  seek  at  court  some  support 
against  the  fury  of  the  criminal  lieutenant,  who  took  aavan- 
tage  of  her  absence  to  hurry  on  the  most  frightful  proceed- 
ings.   He  had  but  one  assessor^  who  was  sufficiently  stupid 
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to  be  the  accomplice  of  his  iniquity.  In  default  of  a  second 
official  assessor,  a  third  judge  was  necessary,  and  he  could  only 
be  taken  fix)m  among  the  graduates  of  the  bench,  and  from 
among  them  one  Broutelle  was  selected,  who  had  been  suc- 
cessively a  wine  merchant,  a  cattle  dealer,  and  a  pig  jobber, 
and  who,  at  that  very  time,  was  attainted  by  two  sentences 
of  the  consular  tribunal  of  Amiens,  which,  upon  very  serious 
complaints,  had  ordered  him  to  produce  his  books.  Such  were 
the  judges  of  the  accused  persons,  De  la  Barre,  D'Etallonde, 
Moisnel,  Dumainiel  de  Saveuse,  and  Douville  de  Maillefer. 
When  once  the  proceedings  had  commenced,  there  came  for- 
ward a  perfect  host  of  informers ;  every  one  was  eager  to  tell 
what  he  had  seen,  or  fancied  that  he  had  seen ;  heard,  or  fan- 
cied that  he  had  heard.  Let  us  now  see  what  were  the  prin- 
cipal charges  at  this  famous  trial.  On  the  13th  of  August, 
1765,  six  witnesses  deposed  that  they  had  seen  three  young 
men  pass  within  thirty  paces  of  a  procession ;  that  the  Sieurs 
De  la  Barre  and  D'Etallonde  had  their  hats  on  their  heads, 
and  that  the  Sieur  Moisnel  had  his  hat  under  his  arm.  In 
an  additional  examination,  one  Elizabeth  Larivel  deposed  to 
having  heard  one  of  her  cousins  say 'that  that  cousin  had 
heard  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre  say  that  he,  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Barre,  had  not  taken  off  his  hat.  On  the  26th  of 
September,  a  woman  of  the  lower  order,  named  Ursula 
Gondalier,  deposed  that  she  had  heard  say  that  the  Che- 
valier de  la  Barre,  seeing  a  plaster  image  of  St.  Nicholas  in 
the  cell  of  Sister  Mary,  portress  of  the  convent,  asked  her 
if  she  had  brought  it  in  order  to  have  the  image  of  a  man 
in  her  apai-tment.  An  individual  named  Bauvalet  deposed 
that  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre  made  use  of  an  impious  phrase 
when  speaking  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Claude,  sumamed  Selin- 
court,  the  only  witness  on  this  point,  deposed  that  the  ac- 
cused had  said  to  him  that  the  commandments  of  God  had 
been  made  by  the  priests ;  but  when  the  witness  was  con- 
fronted with  the  accused,  the  latter  maintained  that  Selin- 
court  was  a  calumniator,  and  that  what  he,  the  accused,  had 
really  spoken  of  were  the  commandments  of  the  Church. 
An  individual  named  H^uet,  the  only  witness  as  to  the 
point  to  which  he  deposed,  stated  that  the  accused  had  said 
that  he  could  not  comprehend  how  people  could  worship  a 


a  disorderly  life.  He  also  confefis< 
well-known  ode  of  Piron.     An  in 

deposed  that  I\o  had  heard  the 
litanies,  something  like  what  are 
accused,  when  questioned  at  the 
were  about  the  whole  of  the  chazf 
nate  young  men.  Even  supposina 
we  have  set  down  were  true,  stiB 
was  no  public  scandal ;  for  La.  Baj 
arrested  till  after  the  issuing  of 
mutilation  of  the  cruci6s^ — a  seal 
lation  of  which  not  a  single  witnea 
was  made  into  all  the  actions  ol 
conversations,  and  words  which  t 
before,  were  mked  up  against  tl 
were  further  and  especially  vitiat 
accumulating  of  things  which  had 
other.  But  for  the  monitions,  an 
the  infamous  Duval,  there  would  r 
of  those  unfortunate  boys  either 
the  only  public  scandal  was  in  the  1 
of  Abbeville  had  precisely  the  same 
against  Calas;  it  heated  the  mind 
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superiors,  of  whom  they  were  always  jealous.  They  were, 
in  fact,  orders  from  the  clergy  to  take  up  the  vile  touie  of 
the  informer,  and  to  peril  their  neighbour's  life,  on  pain  of 
hell.  Probably  there  was  nothing  more  illegal  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Inquisition  itself.  One  great  and  decisive 
proof  of  the  absurdity  of  the  monitions  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  emanate  directly  from  the 
magistrates.  They  were  decreed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
power.  Strange  that  an  ecclesiastic,  who  could  not  pass 
sentence  of  death,  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  judges 
the  sword  that  he  was  not  himself  allowed  to  bear  I  The 
Chevalier  de  Barre,  and  Moisnel,  the  latter  only  fourteen 
years  old,  alone  were  questioned;  the  three  others  had 
prudently  taken  to  flight  at  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. Moisnel  had  all  the  timidity  and  want  of  fore- 
sight proper  to  his  extreme  youth.  On  hearing  himself 
charged  with  a  crime  against  religion,  his  reason  wandered ; 
he  threw  himself  at  the  knees  of  his  judge,  and  made  a 
general  confession,  as  to  a  priest.  He  no  longer  had  any 
self-possession ;  to  every  question  that  was  put  to  him  he 
answered  "Yes."  De  la  Barre,  better  informed  and  less 
timid,  constantly  replied  with  a  calm  and  courageous  frank- 
ness ;  he  forgot  his  own  danger  in  his  generous  endeavours 
to  exculpate  Moisnel.  This  conduct,  which  he  pursued  even 
to  the  last  moment,  surely  proved  that  he  had  a  noble  soul. 
And  this  proof  would  have  counted  for  veiy  much  in  the  eyes 
of  intelligent  judges,  but  profited  him  nothing.  In  this  pro- 
cedure, which  had  such  frightful  consequences,  nothing  was 
heard  of  indecencies  or  of  black  actions ;  not  a  charge  was 
made  of  any  of  those  ofiences  which  are  crimes  in  every 
nation  ;  there  was  nothing  of  robbery,  of  violence,  or  of 
dastardy.  Nothing  of  which  these  boys  were  accused  would 
have  been  even  an  ofience  in  the  other  Christian  communi- 
ties ;  for,  even  supposing  that  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre  and 
the  young  D'Etallonde  did  say  that  men  ought  not  to  worship 
a  God  of  paste,  that  is  precisely,  and  word  for  word,  what 
all  of  the  reformed  religion  have  always  said,  and  still  say. 
However,  the  Sieurs  Duval  and  Broutelle  had  disinten'ed, 
one  knows  not  from  whence,  a  sentence  pronounced  more 
than  thirty  years  before  in  a  case  of  sacrilege^  during  the 


nil  II' 


women  Voisin  and  Vigoiireux 
not,  and  there  coulJ  not  be,  i 
fessed  and  proven  crimes  of 
poisoners — nobles  and  priests- 
m  the  capital,  and  tlie  preteno 
a  few  boys  of  Abbeville.    Ai 
was  pronounced.  The  Chevalie 
were  declared  guilty  of  kavii 
crdbU  aongs  against  the  Virg\ 
and  female.   The  judges,  with . 
condemned   D'EtaJlonde — cod< 
coniumace — aged  only  eighth 
cnt  out  at  the  root,  which  i 
sufferer  did  not  himself  put  t 
drawn  out  with  iron   pincers 
II.  His  right  hand  was  to  be 
principal  diurch.    III.  He  wai 
to  ^e  market-place,  to  be  fastei 
chain,  and  then  be  burned  at 
Sieur  d'Etallonde,  hia  fligh  that 
of  this  execution.     As  they  hac 
their  hands,  they  had  the  humE 
by  ordering  that  he  should  be 
exposed  to   the  flames-  hut  if 
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consequently  removed  to  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie.  A 
consultation  of  eight  of  the  most  distinguished  advocates, 
among  whom  were  Gerbier  and  Muyart  de  Vouglans,  author 
of  the  famous  "Treatise  on  Criminal  Matters,"  a  work  which 
one  would  imagine  to  have  been  penned  to  the  dictation  of 
Torquemado,  or  of  the  Lombardmonts,  demonstrated,  upon 
the  most  convincing  evidence,  the  numerous  and  fatal  infor- 
malities of  the  proceedings,  and  the  ignorance  and  partiality 
of  the  judges.  The  Procureur-Gteneiul  was  for  quashing 
the  Abbeville  sentence.  There  were  twenty-five  judges,  ten 
of  whom  agreed  with  the  Procureur-General,  and  were  for 
setting  aside  the  sentence;  "but,"  says  Voltaire,  "some 
singular  circumstances,  which  I  cannot  describe  in  writing, 
compelled  the  other  fifteen  to  confirm  that  astounding  sen- 
tence." That  which  policv  or  prudence  prevented  Voltaire 
from  revealing,  we  shall  here  state'  without  either  fear  or 
reserve.  The  Court,  it  would  seem,  had  been  no  stranger 
to  the  decisi(5n  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  The  proceeding 
against  the  Chevalier  Was  a  religious  proceeding;  it  had 
God  and  the  saints  for  its  subject,  and  Louis  XV.,  like 
Louis  XIV.,  might  deem  that  by  punishing  severely  the 
impieties  that  were  committed  in  his  kingdom,  he  created 
for  himself  in  heaven  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  mercy,  by 
means  of  which  he  would  easily  redeem  all  the  turpitudes 
of  the  Deer  Park,  and  of  his  private  apartments  at  Versailles 
— ^turpitudes  to  which  the  king  gave  himself  up  devoutly, 
and  which  unfortimately  stain  his  memory  for  ever,  in  sup- 
plying one  of  the  most  disgraceful  pages  in  the  annals  of 
the  French  monarchy.  However,  it  is  certain  that  the 
minutes  of  judgment  remained  for  ten  days  unsigned,  and 
the  Parliament,  seeming  to  repent  of  what  it  had  done,  had 
in  the  meantime  solicited  the  clemency  of  the  king.  The 
Chevalier,  moreover,  was  allied  to  the  D'Ormessons,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  families  of  the  high  magistracy. 
But  Louis  XV.  was  inflexible ;  he  wished  to  make  a  terrible 
example, — to  strike  at  one  and  the  same  blow  the  impious 
and  the  philosophers,  whom  he  hated  with  his  whole  heart. 
The  sentence  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  established  the  last 
triumph  of  fieumticism.  That  sentence  now  lies  before  us : 
our  pen  recoils  from  transcribing  it;  it  is  of  an  intolerable 
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yrolixity ;  let  it  suffice  to  know  tliat  it  is  dated  the  4th  of 
line,  17GG,  and  collated  by  Masaiew.    The  Chevalier  de  la 
BaiTe  was  sent  back  to  Abbeville  in  a  post-chaise,  and  ac- 
companied by  two  exempts,  and  escorted  by  horsemen  of  the 
Marechauss^,  disguised  as  couriers.    The  archers  who  drove 
were  made  to  take  roundabout  roads,  it  being  feared  the 
prisoner  would  be  rescued  by  his  friends ;  but  that  ought 
i-ather  to  have  been  hoped  for  than  feared.    The  carriage 
entered  the  city  by  a  gate  opposite  to  that  of  the  road  to 
Paris.    The  prisoner  was  recognized,  and  calmly  bowed  to 
those  whom  he  knew ;  the  crowd  pressed  upon  his  way,  and 
everj-where  was  the  silence  of  grief  and  terror.    His  pardon 
was  still  warmly  solicited,  and  every  horseman  from  Paris 
was  for  the  moment  supposed  to  bring  the  so-much-desired 
tidings,  and  this  hope  continued  to  subsist  up  to  the  very- 
moment  of  the  execution.    At  length,  on  the  Ist  of  July  of 
that  year  17G6,  this  too-memorable  execution  took  place  at 
Abbeville,  the  convict  being  first  put  to  the  torture.    The 
legs  of  the  sufierer  were  secured  between  planks  of  wood, 
and  wedges  of  iron  or  wood  forced  between  the  planks 
and  his  Knees.     The  Chevalier  fainted,  but  by  the  aid  of 
some  spiritous  liquors  he  was  restored  to  sense,  and  declared, 
without  complaining  of  his  agonies,  that  he  had  no  accom- 
plices.   The  young  victim  never  ceased  to  display  the  most 
stoical  courage.    The  confessor  and  assistant  who  had  been 
assigned  to  nim  was  Father  Bosquier,  a  Dominican,  and  a 
friend  of  the  Chevalier's  aunt,  the  abbess,  in  whose  company 
he  had  often  supped  at  the  convent.    The  monks  hed  tears; 
the  Chevalier  consoled  him.    Dinner  was  served,  and  the 
Dominican  could  not  eat ;  the  Chevalier  said,  "  Let  us  take 
a  little  nourishment ;  you  will  be  as  much  in  need  of  strength 
as  I,  to  sustain  the  spectacle  I  am  about  to  present."    The 
sad  repast  being  at  an  end,  the  fatal  moment  was  at  hand, 
and  the  Chevalier  gaily  said,  "  Now  let  us  take  our  cofiee ; 
it  will  not  prevent  me  from  sleeping."     On  the  way  to  the 
place  of  execution,  he  said  to  Fatner  Bosquier,  *'  What  gives 
me  the  most  pain  this  day  is  to  see  at  the  windows  some 
whom  I  deemed  my  friends ; "  and  a  moment  afterwards  he 
added,  ''  I  did  not  think  they  would  put  a  gentleman  to 
death  ior  so  trifling  a  maibei!    Ha^^m^  ^xrixeaat  the  porch 
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of  St.  Vulfranc,  where  he  was  to  make  the  amende  honors- 
able,  he  firmly  maintained  that  he  had  not  offended  Qod. 
He  refused  to  recite  the  form  that  was  presented  to  him, 
and  it  was  recited  for  him ;  and  on  his  refusal  to  put  out 
his  tongue,  the  executioners  only  made  the  pretence  of 
burning  it.  These  men,  though  accustomed  to  shedding 
blood,  and  to  torture  unhappy  victims,  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, could  not  on  this  occasion  resist  a  feeling  of  pity ;  on 
their  own  authority  they  mitigated  the  rigour  of  the  pitiless 
sentence ;  they  showed  themselves  more  humane  than  the 
judges  and  the  king  of  France.  Five  executioners  had 
been  assembled  for  this  execution.  "Are  your  arms  good  ? " 
said  the  Chevalier  to  the  Paris  executioner ;  "  was  it  not  you 
who  beheaded  the  Count  de  Lally  ? "  "  Yes,"  replied  the 
executioner.  "  You  missed  him  !  But  fear  nothing ;  I  shall 
hold  myself  firm,  and  not  play  the  child."  He  then  bandaged 
his  own  eyes,  and  received  the  fatal  stroke.  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  burning  pile,  into  which  they  also  anected 
to  throw  Voltaire's  "Philosophical  Dictionary."  Was  that 
death  the  death  of  a  criminal?  Such  courage,  such  coolness, 
such  confidence,  amidst  executioners,  and  all  the  prepara- 
tions and  implements  of  torture  !  And  the  victim  was  only 
nineteen  years  old.  Some  time  before,  in  the  same  city,  a 
superstitious  rabble  had  been  seeking,  with  greedy  curiosity, 
about  another  stake,  for  the  ashes  of  a  villanous  yoimg 
noble  who  had  poisoned  his  father  and  mother,  and  who  had 
endeavoured  to  poison  the  rest  of  his  family  and  thirty  other 
persons,  whom  he  had  assembled  to  a  splendid  banquet ;  but 
that  wretch  affected  the  most  minute  devotion,  and  fana- 
tical hands  piously  gathered  up  his  ashes  as  those  of  a 
martyr.  That  same  populace  now  rushed  upon  the  stake 
of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,  and  dispersed  his  ashes  with 
a  stupid  ferocity.  The  stoical  courage  which  the  yoimg 
La  Barre  displayed  in  the  course  of  nis  trial,  and  at  the 
approach  of  his  execution,  made  him  the  more  regretted  by 
those  who  knew  him.  That  young  man  possessed  a  very 
lofty  mind  and  soul ;  he  had  studied  war  tneoretically,  and 
had  made  remarks  upon  some  of  the  works  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  of  Marshal  Saxe,  the  two  greatest  generals  of 
Europe;   he  would  certainly  have   become   an  excellent 


would  not  allow  the  prf>cecdings  1 
other  prisonors.     Tlio  youii"  Mois 
from  durauce,  and  Dumainiel  de 
Maillcfer  were  absolved  by  senten 
1766.    The  young  D'Etallonde  ha 
by  the  Great  Fredeiick,  and  take 
rank  of  officer.     Aa  to  the  crimu 
author  of  this  in&mous  tn^edy,  h 
his  remorse,  and  to  cheat  public  o 
most  minute  devotion.    A  dark   i 
upon  his  soul  punished  his  injustit 
of  his  days.     He  died  in  Marcn,_17i 
CaeUee  of  France. 
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XIX. 

KINGS:    SOME  OF  THEIR   WORDS  AND 

WAYS. 

GOSSNER,—A    GOOD    WISH  FOR  A  KINO, 

When  the  late  King  of  Prussia  visited  him  in  his  hospital, 
and  expressed  his  pleasure,  and  asked  if  he  had  any  wish 
that  he  could  fulfil,  he  only  raised  his  finger  and  pointed 
upwards,  and  said,  "  My  wish  is  that  I  may  know  your 
Majesty  by  my  King  yonder." — Stevenson's  Praying  and 
Working, 

THE  EMPEROR  PETER  THE  GREAT  A  SHIPWRIGHT. 

Many  lives  arrest  us  by  an  incident.  One  day  in  the  year 
1697,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  happened  to  be  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Saardem.  He  visited  the  dockyard  of  one  Mynheer 
CaJf,  a  rich  shipbuilder.  He  was  immediately  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  a  journeyman  at  work  there ;  he  was  a  large, 
powerful  man,  dressed  in  a  red  woollen  shirt,  and  duck 
trousers,  with  a  sailor's  hat ;  he  was  sitting  upon  a  rough 
log  of  wood,  with  an  adze  in  his  hand ;  the  man's  features 
were  bold  and  regular,  and  his  dark  brown  hair  fell  in  natural 
curls  about  his  neck ;  a  keen,  quick  eye  indicated  remarkable 
restlessness.  He  was  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with 
some  strangers,  during  which  his  face  became  contorted  with 
the  evidences  of  latent  passion.  The  Duke  inquired  the 
name  of  this  remarkable  workman ;  it  was  Peter  Baas, 
a  foreign  workman  of  remarkable  mechanical  skill  and 
industry.  He  began  to  converse  with  him,  and  while  so 
engaged  a  messenger  entered,  holding  a  voluminous  letter 
in  his  hand.  Peter  started  up,  tore  off  the  seal,  and 
hastily  devoured  the  contents,  while  the  Duke  walked  away 
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RUSSIA. 

Tks  men  arrived  once  from  tljeii'  villa, 
wliit-h  they  had  contribukid  as  a  eifl 
their  arrival  at  St.  Peterabarg,  whei 
sided,  she  sent  for  them,  told  them  that 
gift,  and  added,  "  Bring  the  money  to  i 
it  in  your  name  to  the  ecclesiastical 
soon  as  she  had  secured  the  money,  shi 
home.     Finding  slie  had  kept  the  mi 
proceeded  to  complain  of  her  conduct, 
in  a  paper  to  the  government,  taxing  th 
and  disorderly  conduct.     The  head  ma 
and  the  nine  others  were  sent  to  the  vi] 
.sentenced  to  exile,  and  came  under  m 
to  postpone  his  departure  till  the  atfair 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  most  nobly  oi 
taincd  till  a  full  investigation  had  tak 
tress  had  powerful  friends,  who  helievei 
sided  with  her ;  but  ti-uth  and  justice  d 
the  beloved  Emperor,  and  at  length  i 
ordered  to  set  the  man  at  liberty.     Th 
from  the  nunister  down  tji  iJ*"  ".--'■— 
poor 
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to  the  iron  bars,  and  saw  the  poor  fellow.  I  said,  "  You  are 
set  free  by  the  good  Emperor."  He  replied,  "I  know  it,  but 
here  I  am  still  kept,  and  no  order  is  sent  for  my  release."  I 
immediately  made  it  known  to  the  Emperor  through  a  noble- 
man of  high  character.  His  Majesty  released  the  man  from 
his  detention,  and  from  his  mistress,  and  gave  him  permission 
to  trade  in  the  capital.  The  30,000  roubles  were  duly  paid 
to  the  Church. — Henderson's  Memcyrials  of  John  Venning. 


SYMPATHY  OF  THE  EMPEROR  ALEXANDER   OF 

RUSSIA. 

Such  was  the  distress  from  want  of  bread,  the  water 
having  destroyed  the  ovens  and  the  flour,  that  when  our 
carts  sallied  forth  (as  they  did  every  morning)  filled  with 
loaves,  the  people  belonging  to  one  of  the  institutions  in  the 
Vassily-Ostroff  came  out  and  nearly  emptied  one  of  them. 
It  was  a  delightful  sight  to  witness  two  young  officers  of  the 
Horse  Guards  conducting  these  carts  in  person,  to  keep  order 
and  dispense  th  e  loaves  to  the  hungry.  Their  names  were  Gala- 
koff  and  Metleff,  and  they  generously  came  forward  to  offer 
their  daily  services.  But  most  astonishing,  as  most  affecting, 
it  was  to  see  the  good  monarch,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
crossing  the  river  daily,  and  then  getting  on  his  droshka 
with  one  horse  (which  had  been  sent  over  for  his  especial 
use),  personally  entering  the  abodes  of  the  wretched  and 
ruined  poor,  with  love  m  his  heart,  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
a  purse  in  his  hand,  soothing  with  the  kindest  language  the 
miserable  sufferers,  and  dispensing  liberally  to  their  urgent 
necessities.  Where  distress  most  prevailed,  there  was  this 
excellent  monarch ;  and  especially  at  Katerinoff  and  Emilia- 
noff,  villages  where  the  drowned  lay  in  numbers  ,there  was 
the  Emperor  comforting  the  widow  and  fatherless  children. 
These  daily  visits  were  continued  for  some  time,  and  none 
but  himself  knew  the  sums  he  gave  away  with  his  own 
hands.  The  pious  monarch  knew  it  was  a  visitation  of  God, 
and  made  this  memorable  observation  to  many  of  the  poor: 
"This  is  sent  for  our  manifold  sins,  and  as  a  warning  to 
repent  and  turn  to  Him  who  smiteth." — Henderson's  Memo* 
rials  of  John  Venning, 
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PIETY  AT  nOME.^THE  EMPEROR  ALEXANDER  OF 

RUSSIA. 

The  Emperor  had  long  delighted  to  invite  himself  into  the 
midst  of  quiet  family  circles.  "  There/*  savs  Schnitzler, 
**  he  demanded  to  be  treated  as  a  guest,  as  a  mend,  and  not 
as  a  sovereign.  He  entered  into  the  domestic  conversation, 
and  pleased  himself  with  observing  the  order  and  manage- 
ment with  which  his  hostesses,  often  Germans,  arranged  all 
within  their  dwellings."  These  visits  he  suteequently  dis- 
continued, chiefly  because  he  found  that  on  such  occasions 
he  was  not  always  accorded  that  repose  and  privacy  which  it 
had  always  been  his  especial  desire  to  secure.  But  it  was 
not  at  Leisure  Hall  that  any  such  restraint  was  placed  on 
his  enjoyment.  There  his  wish  was  understood,  and  it  was 
respected.  For  fifteen  years  he  paid  a  visit  once  (or  not 
unfrequently  twice)  in  the  year,  and  at  least  on  one  occasion 
twice  in  a  single  week,  at  Mr.  Venning  s  house,  sometimes 
dining  there,  but  generally  taking  part  in  the  less  formal 
meal  that  cheered  the  evening  hour.  Thus  Mr.  Walter 
Venning  has  recorded  the  following  notes  in  his  diary. 
"  Tuesday,  June  17  (1819). — The  Emperor  drank  tea  with 
my  brother  in  the  country.  Much  religious  discourse.  His 
Majesty  said  he  could  understand^a  Christian  in  five  minutes ; 
whether  a  monarch  or  a  peasant,  his  heart  was  with  him. 
Tliat  Christians  alone  were  to  be  depended  upon.  That  he 
rose  at  five  o'clock,  and  thus  found  time  for  devotional  retire- 
ment twice  a  day.  He  enjoyed  those  seasons,  and  was  most 
happy  when  he  could  go  out  of  the  bustle  of  the  world. 
John  gave  him  a  volume  of  Daniel  Wilson  s  sermons.  He 
accepted  of  it,  and  John  put  it  into  his  carriage.  Monday, 
June  23  (1819). — In  the  evening  I  had  the  honour  of  drink- 
ing tea  with  his  Imperial  Majesty  at  my  brother's  country 
house.  He  said  he  had  read  the  first  sermon  of  Wilson,  and 
liked  it  much.  It  was  noble  and  simple,  he  observed,  and 
the  style  excellent.  He  said  when  he  began  to  read  the 
Bible  he  understood  but  little  ;  what  little  he  understood  he 
marked ;  next  time  he  had  to  mark  more — beauties  having 
escaped  his  observation  at  first  reading ;  and  by  laying  aside 
his  own  judgment  and  reasonings,  he  came  to  like  the  Bible. 
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My  brother  observed  that  the  best  divines  in  England  always 
recommended  prayer  to  begin  with  in  order  to  understand 
the  Bible.  His  Majesty  caught  the  idea,  and  with  a  most 
significant  look,  and  placing  his  finger  on  my  brother's  knee 
at  the  time,  said,  *  Certainly/  When  spealong  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Siberia,  that  persons  of  talent  and  respectability 
should  thus  devote  themselves  pleased  him  much ;  and  as  to 
their  sacrifices,  when  they  come  to  close  their  eyes,  it  will  be 
all  nothing  then.  He  observed  that  we  should  live  better  if 
we  realized  more  the  constant  presence  of  God.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  Wilson's  sermons,  I  told  his  Majesty  that  I  had  often 
heard  Wilson  preach,  and  thought  him  one  of  the  best  men 
I  ever  knew. — Henderson's  Memoi^ials  of  John  Venning. 
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On  his  last  visit  (Friday,  July  27,  1823),  the  Emperor 
opened  his  heart  to  Mrs.  Venning  and  myself  as  to  his  own 
experience  of  divine  things  in  a  manner  which  surprised  and 
delighted  us  both.  It  was  a  most  solemn  season,  and  so 
delightful,  that  I  wrote  down  some  of  the  particulars  that 
very  night,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  The  conversation 
flagged  not  for  one  moment,  and  he  remained  till  eleven 
o'clock,  although  he  had  to  return  to  his  palace  at  Tzarsko'ie- 
Celo,  about  twenty  miles,  the  same  night.  The  good  monarch 
spoke  with  uncommon  vivacity  and  earnestness.  I  was 
astonished  at  his  advancement  in  the  truth.  He  said  that 
he  recommended  above  all  things  continual  fervent  prayer ; 
that  he  undertook  no  one  thing  without  first  asking  his 
Father's  will,  and  endeavouring  always  to  act  [consonant  to 
it ;  and  that  sometimes  when  the  turn  afi^airs  took  staggered 
him,  he  returned  again  to  the  source  of  wisdom  and  grace  for 
fresh  guidance.  The  Emperor  also  strongly  recommended 
united  and  mutual  prayer,  and  said  that  he  knew  it  by  sweet 
experience  to  be  attended  with  great  blessings.  He  most 
tenderly  addressed  Mrs.  Venning  in  reference  to  the  loss  of 
her  little  boy,  saying,  "  When  affliction  first  assails  us,  the 
Christian  is  alarmed ;  by-and-by  he  perceives  it  is  the  Lord ; 
and  eventually  falls  down,  and  blesses  the  hand  that  afflicts 
him.    I  speak,"  he  said,  **  by  blessed  experience."     He  also 
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observed  that  in  all  his  measures,  which  he  never  underiocA 
without  prayer,  he  heeded  very  little  the  opinion  of  the 
worldly  with  all  their  unjust  censures,  though  he  was  shocked 
with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Opposition  in  the  English 
Parliament  for  attaching  such  motives  as  they  did  to  his 
conduct.     I  told  his  Majesty  that  the  language  used  bythe 
best  man  in  England  was  more  than  a  set-off  against  sach 
violent  abuse,  and  mentioned  Mr.  Wilberforce'a  address  at 
the  missionary  meeting  of  the  last  vear :   "  I  speak  not  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  destroyer  01  man,  but  of  the  great 
Alexander,   the   friend   of  man."     His  Majesty  was  much 
affected,  and  changed  the  subject.    The  conversation  after- 
wards took  a  most  solemn  turn.     In  the  course  of  it,  I  made 
the  observation   that  the  greatest  saint  on  earth   has  no 
other  n^source  in  the  hour  of  death  than  by  application  to, 
and  reliance  on,  the  death  of  Christ.     His  Majesty  in  the 
most  solemn  and  affecting  manner,  with  a  look  full  of  feel* 
ing  and  life,  gave  his  heartfelt  assent  to  this  great  truth. 
At  this  moment  the  scene  was  too  affecting  to  be  described. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  con\'TBrsation  was  resumed.     At  eleven 
o'clock  his  Majesty  rose  from  his  chair,  and  shook  us  most 
cordially  by  the  hand,  when  Mrs.  Venning  gave  the  Emperor 
a  pair  of  bell-ropes,  sent  over  by  Mrs.  t  ry,  and  worked  by 
the  women  in  Newgate.   I  presented  his  Majesty  with  a  copy 
of  Nardin  s  Sermons.  He  left  us,  I  need  not  add,  overwhelmed 
with  love  and  joy  on  beholding  the  grace  of  God  shining 
with  such  lustre  in  the  heart  of  the  m-eat  and  good  monarch. 
— Henderson's  Memorials  of  John  Venning, 


WILLIAM  IIL  AT  KENSINGTON  PALACJB 

William  III.  came  here  to  live.  Indeed  he  bought,  and 
altered,  and  added  to  it.  There  is  a  pleasant  little  anecdote 
about  the  hero  of  the  Bovne — ^the  hard,  stem  warrior,  with 
his  eagle  eye  and  nose — that  belongs  to  Kensington  Palace, 
which  we  relate  in  Leigh  Hunt's  words.  "  A  tap  was  heard, 
one  day,  at  his  closet  door,  while  his  secretary  was  in  at- 
tendance. 'Who  is  there?'  said  the  ELing.  'Lord  Buck/ 
answered  the  little  voice  of  a  child  of  four  years  of  age* 
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It  was  Lord  Buckhurst,  the  son  of  His  Majesty's  Lord  High 
Chamberlain,  the  Earl  of  Dorset.  'And  what  does  Lord 
Buck  want  V  returned  William,  opening  the  door.  '  You  to* 
be  a  horse  to  my  coach,'  rejoined  the  uttle  magnate  ;  '  I've 
wanted  you  a  long  time.'  William  smiled  upon  his  little* 
friend  with  an  amiableness  which  the  secretary  had  never 
before  thought  his  countenance  capable  of  expressing,  and, 
taking  the  string  of  the  toy  in  his  hand,  dragged  it  up  and 
down  the  long  gallery  till  his  playfellow  was  satisfied." 
How  one  likes  the  story!  It  opens  a  window  in  poor^ 
William's  harassed  breast,  which  shows  there  were  genial, 
loving,  and  fatherly  affections  there.  It  is  a  pity  he  had* 
not  a  little  boy  of  his  own  to  play  with. — Leisure  Hour: 


QEOROE  III, 


At  the  coronation  of  His  Majesty  George  III.,  after  the 
anointing  was  over  in  the  Abbey,  and  the  crown  put  upon 
his  head,  with  great  shouting,  the  two  archbishops  came  to 
hand  him  down  from  the  throne  to  receive  the  sacrament.- 
His  Majesty  told  them  he  would  not  so  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  partake  of  that  ordinance,  with  the  crown  upon 
his  head ;  for  he  looked  upon  himself,  when  appearing  before 
the  King  of  kings,  in  no  other  character  than  in  that  of  a 
humble  Christian.  Tlie  bishops  replied  that,  although  there 
was  no  precedent  for  this,  it  should  be  complied  with. 
Immediately  he  put  off  his  crown,  and  laid  it  aside;  he 
then  required  that  the  same  should  be  done  with  respect 
to  the  queen.  It  was  answered  that  her  crown  was  so 
pinned  on  her  head  that  it  could  not  be  easily  taken  off; 
to  which  the  king  replied,  "  Well,  let  it  be  reckoned  a  part 
of  her  dress;  and  in  no  other  light."  "When  I  saw  and 
heard  this,"  says  the  narrator,  "  it  warmed  my  heart  towards 
him ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  would  be 
something  good  found  about  him  towards  the  Lord  Ood  of 
Israel." — Bagley's  Family  Biblical  Instructor. 


36 


personally  attached  to  Lord  Castler^ 
sever  himself  altogether  from  the  so 
iiii.Tly  \>eeu  his  allies,  aud  wlio  now, 
with  anarchy,  came  forward  as  the 
and  order,  he  was  still  not  inscnsib 
had  become,  little  by  little,  a  nonentit 

Eecrs,  and  that  his  advice  and  oninion 
y  the  great  wlio  bad  vanquisned  I 
with  a  disregard  which  was  galling  to 
and  painful  to  his  feelings  as  an  En 
enced  no  small  exultation,  then,  whe 
things  reversed,  and  that  the  King 
more  a  personage  whose  policy  createi 
had,  moreover,  a  singular  propensity 
sort  of  madness,  for  conceiving  that 
sonal  part  in  all  the  events  which  hi 
Amongst  other  fancies  of  this  kind,  1 
oft«n  spoke  as  if  he  believed,  that  he 
battle-field  which  had  terminated  th 
have  been  told  by  a  person  present,  1 
after  relating  his  achievements  on  tl 
round  to  the  Iron  Duke  and  said,  " " 
"  I  have  heard  your  Maicetv  often  sa' 
di 
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FOUND   OUT.— OLIVER   CROMWELL. 

DuRiNa  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  Sir ,  of  Surrey, 

who  was  one  of  Cromwell's  knights,  and  a  man  zealoush^ 
attached  to  his  party,  was  sued  by  the  minister  of  the  parish 
for  his  tithes.  While  the  dispute  was  pending.  Sir  John 
fancied  that  the  parson  preached  at  him,  as  he  called  it> 
every  Sunday;  whereupon  he  made  his  complaint  to  the 
Protector,  who,  at  his  request,  summoned  the  minister  to 
appear  before  him.  The  poor  man  denied  the  charge,  sajdng 
he  had  done  nothing  but  his  duty,  and  had  only  preached  in 

general  terms  against  vice  and  immorality,  a^inst  drunkards, 
ars,  thieves,  and  robbers ;  and  defied  Sir  John  to  instance 
any  particular  allusion  to  himself.  After  Cromwell  had 
attentively  heard  both  parties,  he  dismissed  the  knight  with 
this  memorable  reprimand :  "  Sir  John,  go  home,  and  here- 
after live  in  good  friendship  with  your  minister ;  the  word 
of  the  Lord  is  a  searching  word,  and  I  am  afraid  it  has  now 
found  you  out." 


ANECDOTE  OF  CROMWELL. 

During  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  an  English 
merchant  ship  was  taken  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  car- 
ried into  St.  Maloe's,  and  there  confiscated  on  some  ground- 
less pretence.  As  soon  as  the  master  of  the  ship,  who  was 
an  honest  Quaker,  got  home,  he  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Protector  in  Council,  setting  forth  his  case,  and  praying  for 
redress.  Upon  hearing  the  petition,  the  Protector  told  his 
council  he  would  take  that  affair  upon  himself,  and  ordered 
the  man  to  attend  him  the  next  morning.  He  examined 
him  strictly  as  to  aU  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  and 
finding,  by  his  answers,  that  he  was  a  plain,  honest  man, 
and  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  no  unlawful  trade,  he 
asked  him  if  he  could  go  to  Paris  with  a  letter.  The  man 
answered  he  could.  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  Protector,  "  pre- 
pare for  your  journey,  and  come  to  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." Next  morning  he  gave  him  a  letter  to  Cardinal 
Mazarine,  and  told  him  he  must  stay  but  three  days  for  an 
answer.    "  The  answer  I  mean,"  said  Cromwell,  "  is  the  full 


soon  as  the  Protector  saw  him,  h 
you  gtit  your  money  ? "  And  uji 
had  not,  the  Protector  told  him,  ' 
with  my  secretary,  and  you  shall  i 
thie  occasion  Uiat  great  man  did  : 
explain,  by  long,  tedious  memoria 
demand.  No ;  though  there  was 
here,  he  did  not  so  much  as  acqi 
hut  immediately  Bent  out  a  man-t 
to  seize  every  French  ship  they  < 
ingly  they  returned  in  a  few  days 
prizes,  which  the  Protector  ordere 
and  out  of  the  produce  he  paid 
manded  for  the  ship  and  cargo.  I 
minister,  gave  him  an  account  of 
told  him  there  was  a  balance,  wl 
be  paid  to  him,  to  the  end  tha 
those  of  his  countrymen  who  were 
ships  that  had  been  so  taken  and 
lUustToted. 


POLITENB 
Louis  XIY.  was  told  that  Lord  ! 
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SAYING   OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

"I  WISH  you  every  happiness,"  says  one  of  these  disinterested 
mtlemen  to  hUafrierui.  "  Oh,  then,  I  am  drowning,"  says 
le ;  "  throw  me  a  rope  ! "  "  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  think  you  will 
not  be  drowned ;  and  I  am  afraid  of  catching  cold  by  going 
into  the  water."  "Nay,  but,  good  God,  I  am  absolutely 
sinking,  sir!"  "I  hope  not,  dear  sir;  and  if  the  worst 
should  happen,  which  God  forbid,  be  persuaded  that  I  shall 
make  it  my  business  to  write  a  very  handsome  elegy  on 
your  death."  Such,  my  dear  Marquis,  is  the  world. — Letter 
to  the  Marquis  UArgens. 


A   TROUBLESOME  PERSON,   CHARLES   V. 

As  I  have  mentioned  Charles  V.,  I  shall  add  a  short  quota- 
tion from  the  Abb^  de  la  Porte.  He  says  he  was,  in  the 
year  1755,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Just,  which  is  situated 
between  the  cities  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna  and  Flacentia ; 
and  that  one  of  the  monks  showed  him  the  place  where  the 
Emperor  had  lodged.  "There,"  said  he,  sneeringly,  "is  the 
melancholy  solitude  where  that  monarch  became  imbecile 
and  devout,  passed  his  days  in  winding  up  clocks,  in  teazing 
the  friars,  in  giving  himself  the  discipline,  in  daubing  the 
walls  of  his  cell  with  scraps  on  predestination  and  grace,  in 
stunning  himself  with  reflecting  on  the  abandonment  of  aU 
his  crowns,  and  in  repenting.  There  he  performed  the  farce 
of  his  own  burial,  put  himself  in  a  coffin,  sung  for  himself 
the  De  Profundis,  and  showed  all  the  follies  of  a  distempered 
brain.  One  day,  when  he  went  in  his  turn  to  wake  the 
novices,  at  the  hour  of  matins,  one  of  them,  whom  he  shook 
too  violently,  because  he  still  slept,  said  to  him, '  Hast  thou 
not  troubled  the  repose  of  the  world  long  enough,  without 
coming  to  disturb  that  of  peaceable  men  who  have  forsaken 
it  ? ' " — Twisa's  Travels  through  Spain. 


A  BRAVE  KING. 


The  Huguenots  requiring  of  him  some  places  of  security,  he 
told  them,  "  I  am  the  only  security  of  my  subjects ;  I  never 


SENRY  IV.— HOW  TO  C- 
Thet  told  Lim  one  day  of  a  cei 
of  the  "Lea^e,"  ajid  was  reall 
though  he  had  been  pardoned 
from  his  favour  many  other  I 
loved  him  not  at  all.  "  I  will,' 
many  good  offices  that  I  will  foi 
he  will  or  no."  Twas  thus  thi 
back  the  greatest  revoltera.  .A 
those  who  admired  at  such  proce 
more  flies  with  one  spoonful  of 
vinwar." — CoUeetwn  of  some  Bt> 
Sayvngs  of  King  Henry  the  Qre> 


HENRY  THE  FOUR 
Thus,  at  one  time,  he  answered 
abolition  of  an  excess  commit 
justice  :  "  I  have  but  two  eyes  a 
do  I  differ  from  the  rest  of  my  i 
power  of  justice  in  mv  disDosal  ? 
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HENRY  THE  FOURTH'S  GENEROSITY. 

He  was  so  generous  as  to  cause  Vitry,  the  captain  of  his 
guards,  to  receive  the  man  who  had  wounded  him  at  the 
battle  of  Aumale.  The  Mareschal  d'Estrees  being  one  day 
with  him  in  his  coach,  and  his  guard  marching  by  to  their 
posts,  he  showed  him  the  man,  saying,  "  Behold  there  the 
soldier  that  wounded  me  at  the  battle  of  Aumale."  BeaUy 
this  was  a  most  heroic  action.  He  never  feared  death  in 
whatsoever  posture  she  presented  herself  to  him,  whether 
in  the  field  or  in  bed.  He  was  often  heard  to  say  that 
he  yielded  himself  with  an  entire  submission  to  the  Divine 
Providence,  and  that  he  should  never  have  either  fear  or 
regret  when  it  should  please  God  to  call  him. — Collection 
of  some  Brave  Actions  and  Memorable  Sayings  of  King 
Henry  ike  Great,  1688. 

A    COMPLIMENT  TO  A    COWARD.— HENRY  IT. 

A  CERTAIN  lord,  who  had  a  long  time  stood  neuter  during 
the  troubles,  and  took  part  with  neither  side,  coming  to  him 
one  time  into  the  room  where  he  was  playing  at  cards,  he 
called  to  him  thus :  "  Come,  sir,  you  are  welcome ;  if  we  win, 
you  shall  be  on  our  side." — Collection  of  some  Brave  Actions 
and  Memorable  Sayings  of  King  Henry  the  Ghreat,  1688. 


A  FIGHTING  PRELATE  REBUFFED  BY  HENRY IV. 

He  jeered  those  extremely  who  pass  the  bounds  of  their 
profession,  and  meddle  with  those  things  that  do  not  belong 
to  their  science.  A  bishop  one  day  discoursing  of  martiid 
affairs  very  ill-favouredly,  he  turned  from  the  cock  to  the 
ass,  as  the  saying  is,  and  asked  him,  "  To  what  saint  does  the 
oflSce  of  that  day  belong  in  your  breviary  ?" — Collection  of 
some  Brave  Actions  and  Memorable  Sayings  of  King  Henry 
the  Great,  1688. 

A  ROYAL  REBUKE. 

Once,  when  the  Prevost  de  Merchands,  and  the  Eschevins, 
came  to  demand  of  him  his  permission  for  the  raising  a 
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small  imposition  upon  the  water-pipes  in  Paris,  towards  the 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  entertainment  of  forty  Swiss 
deputies,  lately  arrived  there  for  the  renewing  the  aUiaiioe, 
he  answered,  "  Find  some  other  expedient ;  it  belongs  only 
to  our  Lord  to  change  water  into  wine." — Collection  of  aome 
Brave  Actions  and  Memorable  Sayings  of  King  Henry  the 
Great,  1688.  

SENRY  IV.  A   GOOD  KINO. 

Above  all  these  excellent  qualities,  we  ought  to  place  the 
unspeakable  love  and  tender^ess  which  he  had  for  his  people. 
He  affected  nothing  more  passionately  than  to  pleasure  them, 
and  to  make  them  live  at  peace  and  ease.  To  this  purpose 
was  his  most  ordinary  discourse.  We  may  see  an  infinite 
number  of  his  letters  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  to  his 
sur-intendents,  and  to  his  parliaments,  containing  these  ex- 
pressions, "  Take  care  of  my  people,  they  are  my  children ; 
God  has  given  them  to  my  care,  and  I  am  responsible ;"  and 
such-like  words,  full  of  ardour,  and  a  most  cordial  and 
paternal  goodness.  When  the  Duke  of  Savoy  came  to  Paris, 
the  king  took  him  one  day  to  see  them  play  at  tennis  in  the 
Fauxbourg  St.  Germain.  After  the  sport  was  over,  as  they 
were  standing  together  at  the  window  that  opened  to  the 
street,  the  duke,  seeing  a  mighty  concourse  of  people,  told 
him  he  could  never  siimciently  admire  the  beauty  and  opu- 
lence of  France,  and  asked  his  Majesty  what  the  revenue 
might  be  worth  to  him.  The  prince,  generous  and  ready  in 
his  repartees,  answered,  "  It  is  worth  what  I  please."  The 
duke,  finding  this  answer  evasive,  pressed  him  to  tell  him 
precisely  what  France  yielded  him.  The  prince  replied, 
"  Yes,  indeed,  what  I  please ;  for  having  the  heart  of  my 

Eeople,  I  have  all  that  I  desire.  And  if  God  gives  me  but 
fe,  I  will  cause  that  there  shall  not  be  a  labourer  in  my 
kingdom  but  he  shall  be  able,  if  he  pleases,  to  have  a  hen  in 
his  pot  every  day."  Adding,  "  And  if  they  have  not  so  at 
present,  it  is  because  I  am  forced  to  maintain  so  many 
soldiers  to  reduce  all  those  to  reason  who  would  choke  my 
authority."  The  duke  replied  not  a  word  more,  but  remain^ 
satisfied  with  the  answer. — Collection  of  some  Brave  Actions 
and  Memorable  Sayings  of  King  Henry  the  Great,  1688. 
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HENRY  IV.^GOOD  FAITH. 

Never  was  any  prince  a  more  religious  observer  of  his  faith 
and  promise  than  he.  According  to  that  exceUent  saying  of 
King  John,  that  if  faith  were  lost  in  the  worid,  she  ought 
to  be  sought  for  and  found  in  the  mouth  of  kings.  Of  this 
we  have  observed  many  examples  in  his  life;  among  others, 
that  concerning  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  but  in  regard  this  was 
wonderfully  brave,  it  will  be  good  to  insert  here  what  hath 
been  already  written  by  D*Aubign^,  a  person  the  more  cre- 
dible in  this,  in  regard  he  hath  not  been  over-favourable  to 
this  prince  in  other  matters.  "  Two  ancient  counsellors  of 
.State,"  says  he,  "gave  him  strange  advice,  which  was  to 
detain  the  duke,  and  break  that  safe-conduct  which  he  had 
given  him,  whom  they  accused  of  having  often  broke  his 
agreements,  when  to  his  advantage.  By  this  means,"  say 
they,  "  the  king  may  recover  the  marquisate  of  Salures,  save 
much  time  and  treasure,  and  the  lives  of  many  French 
soldiers."  But  the  king  answered, "  I  brought  this  principle 
into  the  world  with  me,  and  I  have  learnt  it  from  those  who 
nursed  me,  that  the  observation  of  my  faith  is  of  greater 
advantage  than  anything  perfidy  can  promise.  I  have  the 
example  of  King  Francis,  who  might  by  treachery  have  kept 
a  greater  prize — I  mean  Charles  V. — but  would  not.  If  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  hath  violated  his  promise,  yet  the  imitation 
of  another's  fault  is  a  crime,  and  the  best  use  that  a  king  can 
make  of  the  perfidy  of  his  enemies  is  to  advance  thereby  the 
lustre  and  value  of  his  own  faith  and  integrity."  Where  can 
any  man  find  a  better  lesson,  and  more  generous  sentiments? 
— Collection  of  some  Brave  Actions  and  Memorable  Sayings 
of  King  Henry  the  Great,  1688. 


FUNERAL  ORATION  OF  FRANCIS  I. 

Pierre  Duchatel,  in  a  funeral  oration  on  the  death  of 
Francis  I.,  published  1547,  took  upon  himself  to  affirm  that 
the  soul  of  the  king  had  gone  direct  to  paradise.  This  pass- 
ing over  of  purgatory  gave  offence  to  the  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  who  sent  a  deputation  to  warn  him  of  his  error.  The 


I^nE  ISSTAXCE  OF  BOl 
Ami!  the  daft  of  Mauregalo 
Aureho,  w,  although  an  Sccte 
co-duct  praents  a  romantic  i 
Scarcely  Wd  he  ascended  the  Ihr. 
court  and  hta  counsel,  the  leritim 
racceeded  in  di»ipating  the  p,3 

ttaprmeebythonoblientS 
the  amy,  and  having  accompanie 
"'"'"'■■.ch 'he  latter  dellatcd 
moment  to  ™,g„  the  erow-u,  and  , 
in  hu  stead.  Alphonso,  ™thy 
magnammoug  man,  did  not  suffer  1 
hnn  in  generosity  He  would  not 
to  his  monastic  retreat;  he  Eave 
royal  palace,  consulted  him  iS  all 
the  same  respect  and  affection  as  i 
lung,  and  having  no  issue,  bequeali 
the  worthy  son  of  Bennudo.  the  i 
a  sort  of  apotheosis  to  so  many  den 
postois,  have  forgotten,  or  ignji^e 
™.iuudo.  k 
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stitution  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  for  some  there  are 
who  cannot  endure  punning  in  a  great  degree.  The  best 
pun  ever  uttered  was  made  by  a  most  learned  man.  "  What/* 
said  he,  "is  majesty  when  deprived  of  the  externals?" — 
Th&  Book  of  Notable  Things, 


THE  TOMB   OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  derived  its  name  from  the  tomb  of  Charles 
the  Great,  as  he  was  called — Charlemagne,  as  he  is  usually 
called.  He  gave  instructions  that  when  he  died  he  should 
be  buried  in  a  right  royal  position — ^not  prostrate,  as  slum- 
bering dust,  but  seated  in  the  attitude  of  a  ruling  monarch. 
He  had  the  mausoleum  erected  after  the  model  of  the  chapel 
which  had  been  reared  over  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour  at 
Jerusalem.  In  a  tomb  within  this  chapel  he  was  placed 
upon  a  throne ;  the  Gospels,  which  I  suppose  he  had  not 
often  read  whilst  he  was  living,  he  would  appear  determined 
to  thoroughly  study  after  he  was  dead:  he  directed  they 
should  be  laid  upon  his  knees  before  him ;  by  his  side  was  his 
sword,  his  celebrated  sword — I  think  they  call  it  the  joyeuae; 
upon  his  head  was  an  imperial  crown,  significant  of  his 
reigning ;  and  a  royal  mantle  covered  his  lifeless  shoulders, 
to  betoken  his  dominion.  Thus  was  his  body  placed,  and 
thus  did  his  body  remain  for  somewhere  about  a  hundred 
and  eighty  years.  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  was  the  pre- 
cise number  of  years,  but  I  think  he  died  in  814.  One  of  his 
successors  resolved  he  would  see  how  Charlemagne  looked, 
and  what  had  become  of  the  riches  that  adorned  his  tomb. 
The  tomb  was  opened  in  997,  by  the  Emperor  Otho.  The 
skeleton  form  of  the  body  was  found  there,  dissolved  and 
dismembered ;  the  various  ornaments  that  I  speak  of  were 
all  there  too ;  but  the  frame  had  sunk  into  fi^igments ;  the 
bones  had  fallen,  disjointed  and  asunder;  and  there  remained 
nothing  but  the  ghastly  skuU,  wearing  its  crown  still,  and 
nothing  to  signify  royalty  but  this  vain  pageant  of  death  in 
its  most  hideous  form.  The  various  relics  were  taken  up, 
and  are  now  preserved  at  Vienna.  They  have  ofttimes 
since  been  employed  in  the  coronation  of  the  emperors  of 


city  which  waa  liia  birthplace.  I 
ho  waa  bom  in  the  year  7i2. — I 
of  a  Tour. 


A  KINQ  REPROVED 
A  KINO  vraa  riding  along  in  di^ 
a  public  door,  stopped  and  asket 
him,  and  while  tfiey  were  drint 
soldier  said,  "I  am  sorry  to  heai 
His  Majesty  took  no  notice,  but 
said,  "I'll  pay  part  of  the  pot,  if; 
hate  swearing  that  if  you  were 
tell  you  of  it. '  "  Should  you,  in 
should,"  said  the  soldier,  A  wh 
invited  some  lords  to  dine  with 
for,  and  while  they  were  at  dinnt 
room  to  wait  awhile.  PresenUy 
the  soldier  inmiediately  (but  mo 
my  lord  and  king  fear  an  oath  ? 
at  the  soldier,  said,  "There,  my  li 
can  respectfully  remind  me  of  the 
you  can  sit  and  let  me  stain  my 
so  much  fw  t«ll  ">"  "'  '•  " 
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trations  of  the  reports  circulated  by  the  Boyalists  are  sup- 
plied in  the  Worcester  manuscript : — 

"June  6th. — Mr.  Prinn  coming  to  kiss  his  Majesty's 
hands,  prayed  God  to  bless  him,  'and  so  also  you,  Mr.  Prinn/ 
and  snulingly  clapt  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"6th. — It  is  said  that  Mr.  Calamy,  a  Presbyterian,  and 
one  of  the  King's  chaplains,  desired  his  Majesty  that  he 
might  not  officiate  in  these  canonical  habits,  especially  in  a 
surplice,  for  it  was  against  his  conscience,  who  answered  he 
would  not  press  it  on  him,  and  as  he  refused  to  do  in  the 
one,  so  he  would  spare  him  in  the  other.  It  is  also  said 
when  his  Majesty  was  at  primal  prayers  in  his  presence- 
chamber,  and  seeing  all  on  their  knees  but  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, his  chamberlain,  who  stood  by  him  (a  Presbyterian), 
his  Majesty  suddenly  took  a  cushion,  and  said,  'My  lord, 
there  is  a  cushion,  you  may  now  kneel;'  which,  for  shame, 
he  was  glad  patiently  to  do.  O  meek,  O  zealous,  O  pious 
prince! 

"July. — The  King  going  to  swim  one  night  in  the  Thames, 
there  were  divers  ladies  and  gentlemen  looking  out  of  the 
windows  of  Whitehall,  which  he  beholding,  sent  a  message 
that  either  they  should  shut  their  windows  and  pray  for  his 
safety,  or  begone  out  of  court.     O  chaste  and  good  prince! 

"Oct.  23rd. — ^A  settling  of  the  King's  household  according 
as  the  book  was  6  Charles  I.,  wherein  his  Majesty  declares 
that  his  officers  should  collect  out  of  the  same  all  such 
wholesome  orders,  decrees,  and  directions  as  may  tend  most 
to  the  planting,  establishing,  and  countenancing  of  virtue 
and  piety  in  his  family,  and  to  the  discountenancing  of  all 
manner  of  disorder,  debauchery,  and  vice  in  any  person  of 
what  degree  or  quality  soever. " 

The  next  year  the  saintlike  Charles  was  working  miracles. 

"March. — On  the  21st  instant,  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
James  Barnes,  of  Sidney  Stratford,  having  been  long  blind 
by  the  king's  evil,  was  touched  by  his  Majesty,  and  imme- 
diately, by  the  mercy  of  God,  her  eyes  were  opened  so  as 
she  beheld  his  Majesty  washing  his  hands  in  the  basin,  and 
still  enjoys  the  blessing  of  her  sight." — StoMghtorCs  Church 
and  State, 


wuuisn  complained  to  a  cadi,  whc 
power  to  serve  her.  One  day,  v 
field,  the  cadi  came  with  mi  emp 

sioD  to  fin  it  wiUi  llie  entih  upt 
He  obtained  leave,  and  wlien  the 
the  king  to  complete  his  kindnea 
his  ass  with  it.  Tlie  monarch  la 
but  soon  let  it  fall,  complainiBg  ol 
is,  however,"  said  the  cadi,  "only  e 
which  thou  hast  wrested  from  one 
wilt  tliou  bear  the  weight  of  the  w 
appear  before  the  Great  Judge  Is 
The  king  thanked  hira  for  his  repr 
the  field  to  ite  owner,  but  gave  h' 
had  erected,  and  all  the  wealth  whic 
Favitly  Biblkal  Inalrudor. 
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JNSTANCES  OF  THE  HEROIC  &  NOBLE 
IN  CONDUCT  AND   CHARACTER. 


A  BRAVE  BOY. 

Captain  Boggs,  of  Vamna,  tells  a  story  of  a  brave  boy  who 
■was  on  board  his  vessel  during  the  bombardment  of  the  forts 
on  the  Mississippi  River.  The  lad,  who  answers  to  the  name 
of  Oscar,  is  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  but  has  an  old  head  on 
his  shoulders,  and  is  alert  and  energetic.  During  the  hottest 
of  the  fire  he  was  busily  engaged  in  passing  ammunition  to 
the  gunners,  and  narrowly  escaped  death  when  one  of  the 
terriSfic  broadsides  of  the  Varuna's  rebel  antagonist  was 
poured  in.  Covered  with  dirt  and  begrimed  with  powder, 
he  was  met  by  Captain  Boggs,  who  asked  where  he  was 
going  in  such  a  hurry.  "To  get  a  passing-box,  sir;  the  other 
one  was  smashed  by  a  ball."  And  so  through  the  fight,  the 
brave  lad  held  his  place  and  did  his  duty.  When  the  Varuna 
went  down,  Captain  Boggs  missed  the  boy,  and  thought  he 
was  among  the  victims  of  the  battle.  But  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  he  saw  the  lad  gallantly  swimming  toward  the 
wreck.  Clambering  on  board  of  Captain  Boggs'  boat,  he 
threw  his  hand  up  to  his  forehead,  giving  the  usual  salute, 
and  uttering  only  the  words,  "All  right,  sir !  I  report  myself 
on  board,"  passed  coolly  to  his  station.  So  young  a  lad,  so 
brave  and  cool  in  danger,  will  make  himself  known  as  years 
go  over  his  head. — New  York  Independent. 


A  Bit  AVE  LITTLE  CREATURE. 

I  GO  back  to  the  meadow  where  I  saw  the  children  amongst 
the  flowers.    Childhood  itself  shall  give  me  my  illustration. 


She  knew  it;  but  added,  blushmj 
partly  at  being  observed,  "Mother 
bear  pain  we  snail  be  cowards  and 
to  tiy~it  is  not  so  very  bad." 
there  was  no  need  to  go  in  search 
bore  the  trial  well;  and  greater  tri. 
bravely  bear.  Again  I  draw  the  ii 
brave,  as  well  as  tender,  mother  be,' 
thatch  of  that  cottage. — WUliam  i 
ThoughtB  on  Good  avd  Evil. 


MAGNANIMOUS  / 
A  GREAT  inundation  having  taken  p 
owing  to  an  excessive  fall  of  snow 
a  speedy  thaw,  the  river  Adigo  c 
Verona,  except  the  middle  part,  on 
the  toIl-gathercr.  who  thus,  with  hi. 
imprisoned  by  tlie  waves,  and  in  n 
Btruction.  They  wore  discovered  fr 
forth  their  hands,  screaming,  and  i 
fragments  of  the  only  remaining  arc 
ping  into  the  water.     In  this  extre 
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gained  the  middle  of  the  river,  brought  his  boat  under  the 
pile,  and  the  whole  family  descended  safely  by  means  of  a 
rope.  "  Courage !"  said  he ;  **  now  you  are  safe."  By  a  still 
more  strenuous  effort,  and  great  strength  of  arm,  he  brought 
the  boat  and  family  to  shore.  "  Brave  fellow !  *'  exclaimed 
the  Count,  handing  the  purse  to  him ;  "  here  is  your  recom- 
pense." "I  shall  never  expose  my  life  for  money,"  answered 
the  peasant ;  "  my  labour  is  sufficient  livelihood  for  myself, 
my  wife,  and  children.  Give  the  purse  to  this  poor  family 
who  have  lost  their  all." — The  Book  of  Notable  Things. 


A   SHORT  FIRESIDE  STORY  ABOUT  HONESTY. 

One  evening  a  poor  man  and  his  son,  a  little  boy,  sat  by 
the  wayside  near  the  gate  of  an  old  town  in  Grermany .     Ther 
father  took  out  a  loaf  of  bread  which  he  had  bought  in 
the  town,  and  broke  it,  and  gave  half  to  his  boy.    "  Not  so, 
father,"  said  the  boy ;  "  I  shaU  not  eat  imtil  after  you.     You 
have  been  working  hard  all  day,  for  small  wages,  to  support 
me ;  and  you  must  be  very  hungry ;  I  shall  wait  till  you 
have   done."     "You   speak   kindly,   my  son,"  replied   the 
pleased  father ;  "  your  love  to  me  does  me  more  good  than 
my  food;  and  those  eyes  of  yours  remind  me  of  your  dear 
mother  who  has  left  us,  who  told  you  to  love  me  as  you 
used  to  do;   and  indeed,  my  boy,  you  have  been  a  great 
strength  and  comfort  to  me;  but  now  that  I  have  eaten 
the  first  morsel  to  please  you,  it  is  your  turn  now  to  eat " 
"  Thank  you,  father ;  but  break  this  piece  in  two,  and  take 
you  a  little  more,  for  you  see  the  loaf  is  not  large,  and  you 
require  much  more  than  I  do."    "  I  shall  divide  the  loaf  for 
you,  my  boy;  but  eat  it  I  shall  not;  I  have  abundance; 
and  let  us  thank  God  for  His  great  goodness  in  giving  us 
food,  and  in  giving  us  what  is  better  still,  cheerful  and 
contented  hearts.    He  who  gave  us  the  living  bread  from 
heaven,  to  nourish  our  immortal  souls,  how  shall  He  not  give 
us  all  other  food  which  is  necessary  to  support  our  mortal 
bodies  ? " 

The  father  and  son  thanked  God,  and  then  began  to  cut 
the  loaf  in  pieces,  to  begin  their  frugal  meal.    But  as  they 
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liakor  tlu'ougli  some  iiiistake.    ^ 
fatln^r,"  iiitoiTiiptcil  the  boy,  "y<. 
havii  bought  the  loaf,  and  the  b 
*'  I  will  not  listen  to  you,  my 
I  did  not  buy  the  gold  in  it.     I 
ignomnce,  I  shall  not  be  so  disht 
him.    Bemember  Him  who  tol 
would  have  others  to  do  to  ub 
cheat  us.     I  am  poor,  indeed, 
share   the   poverty  of  Jeaus,  C 
share,  also.  His  goodness  and  £ 
never  be  rich,  but  we  may  alwa 
of  starvation,  but  God's  will 
doing  it !    Yes,  my  boy,  trust  G 
and  you  shall  never  be  put  to 
baker,  and  bring  him  here,  and  '. 
he  comes." 

So  the  boy  ran  for  the  baker, 
the  old  man,  "you  have  made 
lost  your  money ;"  and  he  show 
told  nim  how  it  had  been  foui 
the  father ;  "  if  it  is,  take  it  aw 

very  poor,  and "     "  Silence, 

shame  by  thy  comnlaintx     T  «•■ 
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city.  I  told  David  to  send  thee  to  me,  as  a  customer,  this 
morning ;  and  as  thou  wouldst  not  take  the  loaf  for  nothing, 
I  sold  it  to  thee,  as  thou  knowest,  for  the  last  pence  in  thy 
purse ;  and  the  loaf,  with  all  its  treasure — and,  certes,  it  is 
not  small! — ^is  thine,  and  God  grant  thee  a  blessing  with  it!" 
The  poor  father  bent  his  head  to  the  ground,  while  the 
tears  fell  from  his  eyes.  His  boy  ran  and  put  his  hand  about 
his  neck,  and  said,  "  I  shall  always,  like  you,  my  father,  trust 
God,  and  do  what  is  right;  for  I  am  sure  it  will  never  put 
me  to  shame." — Edinburgh  Christian  Magazine. 


FREEDOM  PREFERRED  TO   COMFORT. 

There  is  no  higher  duty  than  that  of  endeavouring  so  to 
lead  public  opinion  as  that  the  general  mind  of  the  com- 
munity shall  be  directed  to  noble  and  unselfish  ends.  The 
poet,  the  historian,  the  essayist,  the  novelist,  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom,  the  hatred 
of  oppression,  the  cultivation  of  Christian  charity.  There 
never  was  a  truly  great  nation  that  had  a  low  literature.  It 
is  the  glory  of  our  nation  that  its  literature  is  amongst  its 
best  possessions ;  and  that  the  general  scope  and  tendency 
of  that  literature  are  calculated  to  raise  and  cherish  an 
enlightened  public  sentiment.  Whatever  be  the  amount  of 
national  wealth — however  various  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
which  private  riches  may  command — it  is  Quite  certain  that 
without  that  courage  and  intelligence  whicn  make  a  people 
free,  and  keep  them  so,  the  public  and  private  accumulations 
are  comparatively  worthless.  There  is  a  beautiful  Eastern 
story  which  may  better  illustrate  this  position  than  any 
lengthened  argument.  "  It  is  related  that  a  man  of  the 
pilgrims  slept  a  long  sleep,  and  then  awoke,  and  saw  no 
trace  of  the  other  pilgrims.  So  he  arose  and  walked  on ; 
but  he  wandered  from  the  way,  and  he  proceeded  imtil  he 
saw  a  tent,  and  an  old  woman  at  its  door,  and  he  found  by 
her  a  dog  asleep.  He  approached  the  tent,  saluted  the  old 
woman,  and  begged  of  her  some  food ;  whereupon  she  said 
to  him,  '  (Jo  to  yon  valley,  and  catch  as  many  serpents  as 
will  suffice  thee/    The  man  replied,  '  I  dare  not  catch  ser- 
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penta,  and  I  never  ate  them.'  The  old  woman  tberefore 
Bflid,  'I  will  go  with  thoe,  and  catch  some  of  them,  and  fear 
thou  not.'  Then  she  went  with  him,  and  the  dog  followed 
her,  and  she  caught  as  many  of  the  serpents  as  woald  suffice 
aJid  proceeded  to  broil  soma  of  them.  The  pilgrim  could  not 
refrain  from  eating,  for  he  feared  liun^r  and  emaciation;  so 
he  ate  of  these  serpents.  And  after  this,  bein^  tliii^ty,  he  de- 
manded of  the  old  woman  some  water  to  drink;  and  she  said 
to  him, '  Go  to  the  spring,  and  drink  of  it.'  Accordingly  he 
went  to  the  spring;  but  he  found  its  water  bitter;  yet  he 
could  not  refrain  from  drinking,  notwithstanding  its  exceed- 
ing bitterness,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  his  thirst.  He 
therefore  drank,  and  then  returned  to  the  old  woman,  and 
said  to  her,  '  I  wonder  at  thee,  0  thou  old  woman,  and  at 
thy  residing  in  this  place,  and  thy  feeding  thyself  with  this 
food,  and  thy  drinking  of  this  water.'  '  How  then,'  sajd  the 
old  woman,  '  is  thy  country  ? '  He  answered  her,  '  Verily, 
in  our  country  are  spacious  and  ample  houses,  and  ripe  and 
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cried  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  pointing  to  the  Royal  Sovereign 
as  she  steered  right  for  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  cut 
through  and  engaged  a  three-decker,  "  See  how  that  noble 
fellow  Collingwood  carries  his  ship  into  action."  Collingwood, 
delighted  at  being  first  in  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  knowing 
the  feelings  of  his  commander  and  old  friend,  turned  to  his 
captain,  and  exclaimed,  "Rotherham,  what  would  Nelson  give 
to  be  here ! " — Moch  PearU  of  History :  Quarterly  Review, 


COURAGEOUS  CONDUCT  OF  A  NAVAL  SURGEON. 

A  FEW  years  since,  whilst  a  frigate  was  employed  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  a  very  destructive  fever  attacked  the  crew, 
and  produced  great  devastation,  which  led  to  despondency 
of  no  ordinary  kind  amongst  them ;  for  although  our  sailors 
have  never  yet  known  fear  in  meeting  enemies  whom  they 
could  grapple  with,  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  supersti- 
tious, as  well  as  easily  depressed,  when  a  malignant  disease 
attacks  a  ship's  company.  In  this  instance  the  despondency 
was  great,  and  the  crew  believed  that  the  fever  was  of  the 
most  infectious  nature ;  and,  contrary  to  Jack's  usual  and 
proverbial  kindness  to  a  messmate,  the  healthy  would  not 
approach  the  sick,  except  compelled  to  do  so.  The  surgeon 
of  the  ship  himself,  nearly  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  anxiety, 
but  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  the  opinion  which  existed  of 
the  disease  being  infectious,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  gain 
on  the  minds  of  the  men,  would  have  depopulated  the  ship, 
called  some  of  the  best-informed  of  the  petty  oflScers  and 
seamen  around  him,  and  entered  with  them  the  sick-bay, 
when  a  man  was  in  the  last  stage  of  existence,  labouring 
under  the  bldck-vomit,  which  is  the  usual  precursor  of  death 
in  this  fever.  He  asked  for  a  wine-glass ;  held  it  whilst  the 
man  vomited  into  it;  and  when  full,  drank  it  oflF  before  those 
who  were  so  alarmed  at  the  infection  of  the  disease.  He 
instantly  proceeded  to  the  quai'ter-deck,  and  walked  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole,  ship's  company  for  about  two  hours ; 
thereby  proving  to  them  that  he  had  not  had  recourse  to 
any  antidote  or  precaution  to  prevent  the  infection  of  the 
fever,  if  such  there  was,  acting  on  him.  The  result  of  this 
piece  of  self-devotion  and  high  moral  courage  acted  on  the 
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vvcw  lioiii-ficiallyj  liy  restoring  their  spirits,  dissipating  their 
fear  nf  infectinn,  ami  dcstrnying  the  despondency  which 
previously  predisjuiHed  niaTiy  to  the  attacks  of  fever. — 
London  Majaziiii:. 


ST.  FRAXCIS  XAT'IER. 
."'IS  XAVTri!  M-n':  a  vftv  extraordinary  roan.   Persuasive 
■I.I.I'  li  l".i  ;  'l.  li.  I  ■■.-.  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of 
':   ■    !■    I       I  '.    I  ■■"    i-''  in  suftering,  intrepid  courage 
'  lifinr^'ers,  and  a  life  devoted  with 

.il!  ■■  l■iil.-^lrll  y  Fi,  ;i  jiinvly  disinterested  purpose,  form 
lubinatiuii  which  viirius  its  exterior  and  its  direction 
ding  to  the  opinions  and  manners  of  various  agea  and 
ns.  In  ono  age  it  produces  a  Xavier ;  in  another,  a 
letinii's  take  a  direction  which  we  may 
I  a  form  not  agreealjlo  to  our  moral 
:  iiiit  thi.'  qiinlitiuM   themselves  are  always  admirable. 
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his  mind  became  enlightened,  and  he  was  led  to  embrace 
the  Christian  faith.  On  his  return  to  Alexandria  he  made 
no  scruple  of  avowing  his  new  sentiments,  although  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  persecutors ;  those  persons,  however, 
one  day  brought  him  before  Mehemet  Ali,  saying,  "  We  beg 
to  bring  a  case  before  your  Highness  in  which  you  wiU  be 
called  on  to  act  as  supreme  judge :  this  man  was  a  Moham- 
medan by  birth  and  faith ;  he  was  Bent  to  England,  where 
he  abandoned  his  own  religion,  and  embraced  that  of  the 
Christians,  and,  therefore,  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die ;  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  enter  into  a  judicial  course  of  inquiry, 
to  bring  forward  facts,  and  to  establish  and  authenticate 
them,  and  then,  if  the  case  be  proved,  it  remains  with  your 
Highness  to  enforce  the  penalties  of  the  law/*  Well,  the 
case  was  gone  through,  the  facts  were  all  proved,  till  at 
length  the  young  man  was  asked  by  Mehemet  Ali,  "  Have 
you  embraced  Christianity  ? "  The  young  man  got  up,  and 
with  an  intrepidity  which  a  consciousness  of  being  right 
inspired,  and  with  the  grace  of  God,  which,  when  it  finds  its 
way  to  the  heart,  always  enables  a  man  to  face  his  greatest 
enemies,  said,  "  I  am  a  Christian."  The  next  question  put  by 
Mehemet  Ali  was,  "  Why  have  you  embraced  Christianity  ? " 
when  he  made  this  noble  reply :  "  Do  you  ask  me  why  I 
embraced  Christianity  ? — my  reason  is  this :  I  embraced  it 
because  1  believed  it  to  be  true!*  His  enemies  around  him 
then  said,  "  What  need  have  we  of  further  argument  ?  he  has 
acknowledged  his  guilt ;  nothing  remains  now  but  that  your 
Highness  should  particularize  the  sentence."  Mehemet  Ali 
said,  "  All  the  circumstances  that  have  been  brought  forward 
have  been  clearly  established;  but  with  respect  to  this 
young  man  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  know  him  well ;  he 
was  sent  to  England  to  learn  engineering ;  he  learned  that 
science ;  he  came  back ;  has  been  employed  in  that  service, 
and  has  proved  himself  a  valuable  member  of  society ;  I  find 
him  still  in  that  place  where  I  employed  him.  It  appears 
that  he  has  changed  his  reUgion.  but  I  do  not  find  t^at  in 
doing  so  he  has  acted  from  any  unworthy  motive ;  he  con- 
tinues to  perform  his  duties  satisfactorily ;  and  with  reference 
to  his  change  in  religion,  I  shall  leave  him  to  settle  that 
matter  between  God  and  his  own  conscience."    That  young 
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man  is  now  going  about  tlie  streets  of  AJexandria,  a  nolilo 
monuuieat  of  the  liberality  of  Mehemet  All. — London  Kast 

Iiulin  Telegraph. 


MEN  WMO  DO  THE  WORK  OF  LIFE  AT  A 
DISADVAyiAOF. 
There  are  men,  very  clever  men,  who  do  the  work  of  life  at 
a  disadvantage,  through  thie,  that  their  mind  is  a  machine 
fitted  for  doing  well  only  one  kind  of  work ;  or  that  their  mind 
is  a  machine  which,  though  doing  many  things  well,  does 
some  one  thing — perhaps  a  conspicuous  thing — very  poorly. 
You  find  it  hard  to  give  a  man  credit  for  being  posaeaaed  of 
sense  and  talent,  if  you  hear  liim  make  a  speech  at  a  public 
dinner,  which  speech  approaches  the  idiotic  for  its  eiUineea 
and  confusion ;  and  the  vulgar  mind  readily  concludes  that  he 
■who  does  one  thing  extremely  ill,  can  do  nothing  well;  and 
that  he  who  is  ignorant  on  one  point,  is  ignoi-ant  on  all.    A 
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SIR  ALEXANDER  BALL,— GENTLENESS  AND  HEROISM. 

Sir  Alexander  Ball  was  one  of  those  great  men  who 
adorned  our  navy  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Though 
less  known,  perhaps,  to  the  present  generation  than  several 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  inferior  to  none  of  them ;  and 
in  many  respects  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  his  equal. 
To  bravery,  decision,  and  energy,  he  added  a  sound  judgment, 
a  meditative  mind,  and  the  most  unwearied  benevolence. 
The  following  anecdotes  are  from  the  pen  of  his  friend  the 
poet  Coleridge.  "  In  a  large  party  at  the  Grand  Master's 
palace,  in  Malta,  I  had  observed  a  naval  officer  of  distin- 
guished merit  listening  to  Sir  A.  Ball,  whenever  he  joined  in 
the  conversation,  with  a  mixed  expression  of  awe  and  affec- 
tion that  gave  a  more  than  common  interest  to  so  manly  a 
countenance.  This  officer  afterwards  told  me  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  indebted  to  Sir  Alexander  for  that  which 
was  deai*er  to  him  than  his  life.  '  When  he  was  Lieutenant 
Ball,'  said  he,  'he  was  the  officer  I  accompanied  in  my  first 
boat  expedition,  being  then  a  midshipman,  and  only  in  my 
fourteenth  year.  As  we  were  rowing  up  to  the  vessel  which 
we  were  to  attack,  amid  a  dischai'ge  of  musketry,  I  was 
overpowered  by  fear,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  fainting 
away.  Lieutenant  Ball,  who  saw  the  condition  I  was  in, 
placed  himself  close  beside  me,  and  still  keeping  his  coun- 
tenance directed  towards  the  enemy,  pressed  my  hand  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Courage, 
my  dear  boy,  you  will  recover  in  a  minute  or  so ;  I  was  just 
the  same  when  I  first  went  out  in  this  way."  Sir,'  added 
the  officer  to  me,  '  it  was  as  if  an  angel  had  put  a  new  soul 
into  me.  With  the  feeling  that  I  was  not  yet  dishonoured, 
the  whole  burden  of  agony  was  removed;  and  from  that 
moment  I  was  as  fearless  and  forward  as  the  oldest  of  the 
boat's  crew.' " 

For  some  time  a  coldness  existed  between  Lord  (then 
Captain)  Nelson  and  Captain  Ball.  When  both  their  ships 
were  together,  close  off  Minorca,  Nelson's  vessel  was  nearly 
disabled  by  a  violent  storm,  and  Captain  Ball  took  it  in  tow, 
and  used  his  best  endeavours  to  bring  her  into  Port  Mahon. 
Nelson,  believing  that  both  ships  would  be  lost,  requested 
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Captain  Ball  to  let  him  loose,  and  on  his  refusal  became  im- 
petuous, and  enforced  his  demand  with  passionate  threats. 
Captain  Ball  then  took  a  speaking-trumpet,  and  calmly  re- 

flicd,  "I  feel  confident  that  I  can  bring  you  in  safe ;  therefor© 
must  not,  and  by  the  help  of  Almighty  Ood  I  will  not, 
leave  you ! "  What  he  promised  he  performed ;  and  after 
thpy  were  safely  anchored,  Nelson  came  on  board  of  Ball's 
ship,  and  erabracin"  him  with  all  the  ardour  of  aeknowledg- 
ment,  exclaimed,  "  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed."  Thia 
waa  the  beginning  of  a  firm  and  perfect  friendship  between 
these  two  great  men. — ColeHdi/e'g  Friend. 


A  NOBLE  OLD  FARMER. 
In  Germany,   during  the  war,  a  captain   of  cavalry  waa 
ordered  out  upon  a  foraging  expedition.     He  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  tronp,  and  marched  to  the  quarter  assigned 
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that  his  destruction  seemed  certain,  and  he  was  brought 

})ri8oner  to  Fort  Augustus.  During  his  confinement  in  the 
orb,  an  order  came  for  the  release  of  several  prisoners. 
Amongst  those  who  were  to  be  released,  the  officer  called 
the  name  of  Alexander  Macdonald,  and  asked  Kingsburgh 
if  that  was  not  his  name.  "  That  is  my  name,"  said  he ; 
"  but  I  suspect  there  is  some  mistake."  "  What  do  you 
mean  ? "  said  the  officer ;  "  is  not  that  your  name  ? "  *  "  Yes, 
certainly,"  said  Kingsburgh,  but  still  warned  the  man  there 
must  be  some  error :  at  last  he  went  out.  He  met  a  fHend, 
who  advised  him  to  leave  the  place  instantly.  "No,"  said 
Kingsburgh, "  I  must  stay  and  see  if  the  officer  does  not  get 
into  a  scrape ;  I  shall  go  to  that  public-house  opposite."  In 
about  two  hours  a  body  of  soldiers  came,  with  an  order 
to  arrest  the  officer  on  guard  for  having  let  so  dangerous 
a  prisoner  at  large.  Kingsburgh  instantly  ran  across  the 
street,  saying  to  the  officer,  "I  told  you  there  was  some 
mistake."  The  President  Forbes,  however,  saved  this  noble- 
minded  man's  life. 


THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  SIR  MATTHEW  HALE. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  one  of  his  circuits,  had  a  buck  sent 
for  his  table  by  a  gentleman  who  had  a  trial  at  the  assizes. 
When  Sir  Matthew  Hale  heard  the  gentleman's  name,  he 
asked  if  he  was  not  the  same  person  who  had  sent  him 
venison ;  and  finding  he  was  the  same,  he  told  him  he 
could  not  suffer  the  trial  to  go  on  till  he  had  paid  him 
for  the  buck.  The  gentleman  observed  that  he  never  sold 
his  venison,  and  that  he  did  nothing  to  him  which  he  had 
not  done  to  every  judge  who  had  gone  that  circuit,  the  truth 
of  which  was  confirmed  by  several  gentlemen  then  present. 
The  Chief  Baron,  however,  would  not  proceed  with  wie  trial 
till  he  had  paid  for  the  present,  upon  which  the  gentleman 
withdrew  the  record.  At  Salisbury,  too,  the  dean  and 
chapter  having,  according  to  custom,  presented  him  with  six 
sugar-loaves  in  his  cii^cuits,  he  made  his  servants  pay  for  the 
sugar  before  he  would  try  their  cause. — Bagley^a  Family 
Bwlical  Instructor. 
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A  RELIGIOUS  JUIJOK 
Some  time  ago  a  raau  was  tried  at  Cambridge  for  a  roTjtery 
committed  on  an  aged  gentlewoman  in  her  own  house.  The 
judge  was  Baron  Smith,  a  man  of  an  omiaLle  character  for 
religion.  He  aaked  the  gentlewoman  if  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  was  the  person  who  robbed  her.  "Tmly,  my  lord," 
said  she,  "  I  cannot  positively  say  it  was  he,  for  it  was 
duskish  when  I  was  robbed — so  dark  that  I  could  hardly 
discern  the  features  of  his  face,"  "  Where  were  you  when  he 
robbed  you  ?"  "I  was  in  a  closet  that  joins  my  bed-chamber, 
and  he  had  got  into  mj  house  while  my  servant  had  gone 
on  an  errand, '  "  What  day  of  the  week  was  this  ?"  "  It  waa 
thi!  Lord's  day  evening,  my  lord,"     "  How  had  you  been  em- 

Eloyed  when  lie  robbed  you  ? "  "  My  lord,  I  am  a  Protestant 
'issenter;  1  had  been  at  the  meeting  that  day,  and  had 
retired  into  my  closet  in  the  evening  for  prayer  and  medita- 
tion on  what  1  had  been  hearing  through  the  day."   She  had 
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XXI. 
TEMPERANCE  AND  INTEMPERANCE. 


DRUNKENNESS  DEFINED. 

We  preserve  the  foUowing  definition  from  an  old  magazine, 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity :  "  Drunk  (from  drink),  over  the 
bay,  half  seas  over,  high,  corned,  cut,  cocked,  half  cocked, 
shaven,  disguised,  jammed,  damaged,  sleepy,  tired,  snuffy, 
whipped,  just  so,  breezy,  smoky,  topheavy,  fuddled,  groggy, 
tipsy,  smashed,  swipy,  slewed,  crank,  salted  down,  how  fare 
ye  on  the  lee  lurch,  all  sails  set,  three  sheets  in  the  wind, 
well  under  way,  spreeing,  battered,  blowing,  boozy,  sawed, 
snubbed,  bruised,  screwed,  stewed,  soaked,  comfortable,  stimu- 
lated, jug-steamed,  tangle-legged,  hawk-eyed,  phlegm-cut, 
fogmatic,  blue-eyed,  a  passenger  in  the  Cape  Ann  stage, 
striped,  all  over  the  bay,  faint,  shot  in  the  neck,  bamboozled, 
weak-jointed,  sick,  used  up." — Paxton  Hood's  Moral  Be- 
former's  Almanac. 


"  GIVE  ME  BACK  MY  HUSBAND /"* 

Not  many  years  since,  a  young  married  couple  from  the  far 
"  fast-anchored  isle  "  sougnt  our  shores,  with  the  most  san- 
guine anticipations  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  They  had 
begun  to  realize  more  than  they  had  seen  in  the  visions  of 
hope,  when,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  husband  was  tempted  "  to 
look  upon  the  wine  when  it  was  red,"  and  to  taste  of  it 
"  when  it  gives  colour  in  the  cup."  The  charmer  fastened 
around  his  victim  all  the  serpent  spells  of  its  sorcery,  and  he 
fell;  and  at  every  step  of  his  rapid  degradation  from  the 
man  to  the  brute,  and  downward,  a  heart-string  broke  in 
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the  bosom  of  hia  companion.  Finally,  with  the  last  spavk 
of  hope  flickering  on  the  altar  of  her  heart,  she  threadod 
her  way  into  one  of  these  shambles  where  man  ia  made  such 
a  thing  as  beasts  of  the  field  would  bellow  at.  She  pressed 
her  way  through  the  bacchanalian  crowd  who  were  i-evelling 
there  in  their  own  ruin.  ^\'ith  her  bosom  full  of  "  that 
perilous  stuff  tliat  preys  upon  the  heart,"  she  stood  before 
the  pluudei-cr  of  her  husband's  destiny,  and  exclaimed  in 
tones  of  startling  anguish,  "  Cire  t)i«  hadi  m-y  hiiabaiult" 
"  There's  your  husband,"  said  the  man.  "  Thai  my  hiUfbiiiidf 
Wliat  have  you  done  to  him  ?  That  my  husband  I  What 
have  you  done  to  that  noble  fonn  that  once,  like  a  giant 
oak,  held  its  protecting  shade  over  the  fragile  vine  th&i 
clung  to  it  for  support  and  shelter  ?  That  my  husband  ! 
With  what  torpedo  chill  have  you  touefied  the  sinews  of 
that  manly  arm  ?  That  my  husband  1  What  have  you  done 
to  that  noble  brow,  which  he  once  wore  high  among  his 
fellows,  as  if  it  bore  the  superscription  of  the  Godhead  ? 
That  my  husband !     What  have  you  done  to  tliat  eye,  with 
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few  mconents'  anxiety  and  suspense,  to  his  astonishment  and 
horror,  like  some  "  unbidden  and  unwelcome  guest/'  down 
came  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  visitant  from  the  nether 
regions.  The  hero  of  the  scraper,  not  perceiving  his  mistake^ 
and  wondering  what  detained  his  companion,  cast  an  in- 
quisitive look  up  the  chimney,  and  exclaimed,  "  Hallo,  old 
fellow!  is  you  comin'?"  "What!"  said  the  infidel,  "are 
there  any  more  of  you  ?"  "0  yes,  massa,  de  old  fellow's  just 
behind,"  replied  sooty.  This  was  too  much  to  bear — at  least 
so  thought  the  sceptic — for  he  sprang  from  the  couch,  and 
rushing  downstairs,  called  loudly  and  earnestly  for  protec- 
tion, declaring  that  the  little  devil  was  upstairs,  and  the  old 
one  just  coming.  I  never  tell  an  anecdote  without  striving 
to  send  with  it  a  moral;  and  I  think  I  shall  attain  my  object 
by  saying  to  the  reader.  If  you  see  a  friend  in  the  habitual 
use  of  vinoTis  or  malt  liquors,  give  the  alarm,  for  the  "  little 
devil"  is  already  down  the  chimney,  and  unless  God  or  His 
servants  interfere,  destruction  will  follow,  for  the  chances  are 
twenty  to  one  that  '*  the  old  fellow's  just  behind." — Scottish 
Temperance  Journal. 


A  DRUNKEN  DOG  RECLAIMED;  A  FOX-HUNTINQ 

GUINEA-HEN,  ETC. 

It  is  singular  to  find  that,  while  in  animals  each  particular 
species  has  its  distinguishing  characteristic — as  speed  in  the 
greyhound,  courage  in  the  bull-dog,  intelligence  in  the  shep- 
herd's colley,  and  acuteness  in  the  highland  terrier — there 
are  now  and  again  strange  aberrations  met  with  in  their 
tastes,  and  such  as  are  totally  opposed,  also,  to  natural  habits 
and  dispositions.  I  had  a  French  poodle  who  would  drink 
grog  until  he  got  drunk,  but  in  his  latter  days  he  became 
reformed ;  for  a  stupid  scoundrel  gave  Philip  a  glass  of  un- 
diluted whisky,  scalded  his  mouth,  and  from  that  moment  he 
became  a  teetotaler. — In  1799,  at  the  Angel  Inn,  at  Felton, 
the  landlord  had  domesticated  a  hedgehog  so  completely 
that  he  came  when  he  was  called  "  Tom,"  and  made  a  most 
excellent  turnspit. — Forty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Allgood 
hunted  the  Tindale  country,  a  guinea-hen,  who  had  lost  her 
partner,  took  to  fox-hunting  to  kill  grief.    She  regularly 
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went  a-field  with  t]ie  pack,  kept  a  respectable  plane  through- 
out the  day,  and  always  was  in  at  the  finish.  It  waa  believed 
that  a  conjugal  bonjavement,  sut'h  a&  generally  drives  widows 
to  the  altar  again,  or  to  "rum  and  tnie  religion,"  iaflnenced 
this  sporting  bird. — Maxwell 's  Hillside  and  Border  Sketches. 


TIBBERTON  WORTHIES. 
TfiE  parish  of  Tibberton  makea  no  very  prominent  figure  in 
tho  history  of  this  county.  The  only  two  notable  circum- 
stances that  I  know  of  are  contained  in  the  manuscript  of 
Mr.  Fellows,  under-master  of  the  college  school  at  Worcester, 
and  vicar  of  Tibberton  in  1708,  wno  says  that  he  was 
credibly  informed  by  some  ancient  men  of  the  parish  (although 
he  does  not  vouch  for  the  fact),  that  one  Roger  Tandy,  who 
held  the  Boverium,  being  part  of  tho  demesne  lands  of  the 
dean  and  chapter,  was  so  very  strong,  that  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  being  at  Sir  John  Tackiugtou's,  at  Westwooa,  he 
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gimcracks;  and  having  observed  them,  and  all  the  other 
Snnimbrums  that  make  a  complete  country  fair,  he  said  to 
his  friend,  "How  many  things  there  are  in  this  world,  of 
which  Diogenes  hath  no  need !"    And  truly  it  is  so,  or  might 
be  so,  with  very  many  who  vex  and  toil  themselves  to  get 
what  they  have  no  need  of.    Can  any  man  charge  Qod  that 
He  hath  not  given  him  enough  to  make  his  life  happy  ?   No, 
doubtless ;  for  nature  is  content  with  a  little :  and  .yet  you 
shall  hardly  meet  with  a  man  that  complains  not  of  some 
want;  and  thus,  when  we  might  be  happy  and  (][uiet,  wo 
create  trouble  to  ourselves.     I  have  heanl  of  a  man  that 
was  angry  with  himself  because  he  was  no  taller,  and  of  a 
woman  that  broke  her  looking-glass,  because  it  would  not 
show  her  &ce  to  be  as  young  and  handsome  as  her  next 
neighbour's  was.    And  I  knew  another,  to  whom  God  had 
given  health  and  plenty,  but  a  wife  that  nature  had  made 
peevish,  and  her  husband's  riches  had  made  purse-proud, 
and  m\ist,  because  she  was  rich,  and  for  no  other  virtue,  sit 
in  the  highest  pew  in  the  church ;  which,  being  denied  her, 
she  engaged  her  husband  into  a  contention  for  it;  and  at 
last,  into  a  lawsuit  with  a  dogged  neighbour,  who  was  as 
rich  as  he,  and  had  a  wife  as  peevish  and  purse-proud  as 
the  other:  and  this  lawsuit  begot  higher  oppositions,  and 
actionable  words,  and  more  vexations  and  lawsuits;   for 
you  must  remember  that  both  were  rich,  and  must  therefore 
have  their  wills.     Well,  this  wilful  purse-proud  lawsuit 
lasted  during  the  life  of  the  first  husband ;  after  which  his 
wife  vexed  and  chid,  and  chid  and  vexed,  till  she  also  chid 
and  vexed  herself  into  her  grave :  and  so  iiie  wealth  of  these 
poor  rich  people  was  cursed  into  a  punishment,  because  they 
wanted  meek  and  thankful  hearts,  for  those  only  can  make 
us  happy. — Izadk  Walton, 


A   COLD   WATER  8T0RT. 

Somewhere  Uves  a  small  farmer  of  such  social  habits  that 
his  coming  home  intoxicated  was  once  no  unusual  thing. 
His  wife  urged  him  in  vain  to  reform.  "  Why,  you  see,"  he 
would  say, ''  I  don't  like  to  break  off  at  once ;  it  ain't  whole- 

38 
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some.  Tho  best  way  is  always  to  get  used  to  a  thing  by 
degrees,  ytiii  kuow."  "  Vory  well,  old  man,"  hia  helpmate 
wiiidd  ivjoin,  "aee  now  if  yuii  don't  fall  into  a  hole  one  of 
these  days,  while  you  ean't  take  care  of  yourself,  and  nobody 
near  to  take  you  out."  Sure  enough,  as  if  to  verify  tho  pro- 
phecy, a  couple  of  days  after,  returning  from  a  glorious 
frolic,  the  old  fellow  reeled  into  hia  own  well,  and,  after  a 
deal  of  ujieless  seramMin<^',  shouted  for  the  "light  of  hia 
eyes"  to  come  and  hel^j  him  out.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  ao  ?" 
said  the  gooi.l  soul,  showing  her  cap  frill  over  the  edge  of  the 
parapet ;  "  you've  got  into  a  hole  at  last,  and  it's  only  lucky 
I'ln  ill  hearing,  or  you  might  have  drowned!  Well,"  she 
continued  after  a  pause,  letting  down  the  bucket,  "  take 
hold."  And  up  ho  came  higher  at  every  turn  of  the  wind- 
la.s.f,  initil  the  old  lady's  grasp  slipping  from  the  handle, 
down  he  weut  to  the  imttoni  again.  This  occurring  more 
timii  unec,  made  tlie  teiii|nirjiry  occupant  of  the  well  suspi- 
ei.Ris.      ■'  1.1... k    licrr"    W   sereiimed,  in  a  fury  at  the   last 
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world,  whereby  hell  may  be  gained;  to  wit,  first,  it  is  a 
smoke;  so  are  all  the  vanities  of  this  world.  Secondly,  it 
delighteth  them  that  take  it ;  so  do  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  delight  the  men  of  the  world.  Thirdly,  it  maketh 
men  drunken  and  light  in  the  head ;  so  do  all  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  men  are  drunken  therewith.  Fourthly,  he 
that  taketh  tobacco  cannot  leave  it,  it  doth  bewitch  him ; 
even  so  the  pleasures  of  the  world  make  men  loath  to  leave 
them;  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  enchanted  with  them. 
And  further,  besides  all  this,  it  is  like  hell  in  the  very  sub- 
stance of  it,  for  it  is  a  stinking,  loathsome  thing ;  and  so  is 
hell."  And  further.  His  Majesty  professed  that  w'ere  he  ta 
invite  the  devil  to  a  dinner,  he  should  have  three  dishes : 
first,  a  pig ;  second,  a  roll  of  ling  and  mustard ;  and,  third,  a 
pipe  of  tobacco  for  digestion ! — Stewart's  Coilectioiw  and 
Recollections. 


THE  FRIGHTFUL  HAZARl). 

One  of  the  most  fnghtful  scenes  that  the  wfldest  im'aginiir> 
tion  can  picture  is  tfiat  related  of  a  cavern  in  Dauphiny,  in. 
Fraa^ce,  a^  sort  of  subtemmean  Niagara.  Accord^  Z  an 
old  magazine,  in  which  we  find  the  account,  Francis  I.,  in 
his  youth,  determined  to  explore  ti,  sheet  of  water  within 
this  cavern  which  had  previously  arrested  the  attention  of 
all  visitors.  Floating  upon  a  barge  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  attended  by  some  of  his  br&vest  courtiers,  the  gallant 
Francis  struck  boldly  out,  the  Columbus  of  the  cavemed 
deep.  He  landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  after  sailing  two 
miles  over  this  sheet  of  water.  He  then  turned  his  barge 
in  another  direction,  determined  to  fathom  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  lake.  By-and-by  an  experienced  boatman  declared 
that  the  boat  was  no  longer  floating  on  a  stagnant  lake,  but 
in  a  current  that  was  perceptibly  increasing  in  strength; 
and  a  courtier  called  the  attention  of  the  monarch  to  a 
hollow  noise  heard  in  the  distance,  which,  like  the  current, 
was  every  moment  growing  stronger,  and  even  swelling  in 
horrific  thunder.  They  rested  on  their  oars,  while  a  plank 
with  several  flaming  torches  tied  to  it  was  committed  to  the 
water.    It  floated  rapidly  aWay,  became  agitated,  tossed  up 
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and  down  in  tUe  distance,  and  finally  plunged  down  the 
unknown  cataract  to  which  the  explorers  were  so  jguorantly 
hastening.  "  Ba«k  oars,"  was  the  cry,  and  rowing  for  their 
lives,  escaped.  But  what  a  frightful  hazard !  How  like  the 
deceptive  and  dangerous  course  of  the  moderate  diinker ! 
He  too  may  be  said  to  be  on  a  path  which  leads  as  imper- 
ceptihiy,  and  tiyite  as  certainly,  if  persisted  in,  to  the  relenU 
less  whirlpool  of  the  drunkard. 


AN  APT  ILLUSTRATION. 
"  Never  tell  me !"  said  a  veteran  toper  i  "  take  my  word  for 
it,  there  is  no  harm  in  a  choerfijl  glass ;  it  is  only  the  fuaa 
you  temperance  folks  make  about  it  that  gives  it  an  ugly 
look  to  some  people.  You  have  only  to  hold  your  tongue, 
and  all  will  go  on  well  enough."  "You  remind  me,"  replied 
the  other,  "  of  a  servant  girl  who,  when  her  mistress  com- 
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right  in  front  on  me.  Well,  sure  enoiigli,  the  gix)und  soon 
flew  up,  and  struck  me  in  the  forehead ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
stars  cleared  away  I  commenced  climbin'  vith  my  hands  and 
knees.  The  next  thing  I  saw,  wos  a  big  brick  house  come 
full  split  round  the  comer,  and  I  bleve  it  ran  right  over 
me,  but  I  don't  remeniber  any  more. — Paxton  Hooas  Moral 
Reformer*8  Almanac,  1847. 


TIMING  It, 

A  MINISTER  in  the  H!ighlands  of  Scotland,  found  one  of  his 
parishioners  intoxicated.  The  next  morning  he  called  to 
reprove  him  for  it.  "  It  is  very,  very  wron^  to  get  drunk," 
said  the  dominie.  "  I  ken  that, '  said  the  guuty  person,  "but 
then  I  dinna  drink  as  meikle  as  you  do."  "  Why,  sir !  how 
is  that  ? "  asked  the  other  in  surprise.  "  Why,  gin  it  please 
ye,"  continued  the  other,  "  dinna  ye  take  a  glass  o*  whisky 
and  water  after  diinner  ? "  "  Why,  yes.  Jemmy,  to  be  sure, 
I  take  a  little  whisky  after  dinner,  merely  to  aid  digestion." 
*'  And  dinna  ye  take  a  glass  o'  whisky  toddy  every  night, 
before  ye  gang  to  bed  ? '  "  Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  just  take  a 
little  toddy  at  night  to  help  me  sleep."  "  Well, '  continued 
the  parishioner,  "  that's  jist  fourteen  glasses  a  week,  or  about 
sixty  every  month.  I  only  get  paid  aff  ance  a  month,  and 
then  if  I'd  take  sixty  glasses  it  wad  make  me  dead  drunk 
for  a  week;  now  ve  see  the  only  diflerence  is,  ye  time  it 
better  than  I  do.'  This  is  pretty  much  the  view  most 
people  take  of  this  matter ;  a  moderate  drinking  clergyman 
may  talk  to  his  drunken  parishioner  till  doomsday,  but  he 
will  never  make  him  a  sober  man  so  long  as  he  drinks  him- 
self.— Paxton  Hood's  Moral  Reformer's  AhnanaCyl  847. 


THE  HUMOURS  OF  A   TEETOTAL  MEETING. 

One  after  another,  persons  arrived  who  were  known  as 
speakers ;  there  was  clapping  of  hands,  and  shaking  of  hands 
also,  and  inquiries  about  the  cause  in  other  parts,  and  warm- 
hearted greetii^  in  abundance.  I  told  you  this  was  not  a 
grand  enort,  onfy  just  an  ordinary  occasion,  so  that  I  fancied 
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J  had  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  the  unvamished  way 
of  the  people,  and  listening  to  the  unadorned  statements  of 
their  speakers.  A  person  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
presided,  and  the  people  joined  in  a  hymn,  and  then  the 
speaking  commenced.  The  first  person  called  upon  was  a 
stout  man,  approaching  the  middle  age,  with  a  bald  head,  a 
highly  intellectual  countenance,  and  a  pair  of  merry  twink- 
ling shrewd  grey  eyes,  that  seemed  to  sparkle  with  a  jest 
before  he  uttered  it,  as  a  sort  of  herald  of  its  approach; 
there  was  "  wit "  written  in  legibly  characters  on  every  fea- 
ture of  his  face,  and  the  people  seemed  to  expect  something 
very  droll.  Just  as  he  was  entering  with  great  fluency  of 
diction  into  his  subject,  a  young  man  rose  in  the  meeting, 
and  holding  up  a  vial,  said,  with  a  conceited  air, ''  Sir,  I  hear 
you  are  a  clever  chemist :  now  this  vial  contains  alcohol : 
now  the  elements  or  first  principles  of  alcohol  are  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  and  as  these  are  abo  the  elements  of 
the  air  we  breathe,  I  contend  you  have  no  right  to  make  a 
fuss  about  alcohol,  when  the  same  first  principles  are  in 
many  tilings  that  we  take, — ^sugar,  for  example.'  "And  do 
you  mean  to  say  there  is  alcohol  in  sugar  ? "  inquired  the 
speaker,  his  eyes  glittering  with  their  peculiar  expression. 
"  No,  not  alcohol  certainly ;  only  the  same  elements  in  a 
different  combination."  "  Does  not  the  combination  make 
all  the  difference  ? "  reiterated  the  speaker.  "  No,  I  don't  see 
that  it  does ;  if  the  elements,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen, 
are  in  most  natural  substances,  and  we  must  inhale  these 
in  the  air,  and  take  them  in  food,  why  refuse  them  in  an 
artificial  combination  such  as  alcohol  ? — the  elements  being 
the  same,  the  product  cannot  be  very  different."  "  My  dear 
young  friend,'  said  the  speaker,  "  you  don't  yet  know  the 
difference  between  the  natural  and  the  artificial — ^the  in- 
gredients combined  by  the  Great  Ruler  and  Maker,  and  those 
which  feeble  and  erring  man  combines."  Then,  holding  up 
two  sticks,  one  yellow,  and  one  black,  he  said  of  the  former, 
"  This  is  sugar ;  pray  what  are  its  elements  ? "  "  Hydrogen, 
carbon,  oxygen,"  said  the  youth  proudly.  "  This  is  diarcoal ; 
what  are  its  elements  ? "  Why  really, — ah  !  dear  me,  yes — 
true,  tJie  elements  are  the  same,  only  differently  combined." 
Of  course  there  was  a  very  pardonable  laugh,  for  all  re- 
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membered  that  the  young  man's  argument  was  based  on  the 
elements  being  everything,  and  the  combination  nothing. 
''  Let  us  examine  this  question  of  elements  in  other  matters/ 
said  the  speaker  with  a  good-humoured  smile.  "  Letters  are 
the  elements  or  the  first  principles  of  words,  just  as  gases 
are  the  elements  of  things.  Now  suppose  any  one  to  say, 
the  elements  being  the  same,  that  words  must  be  the  same, 
where  would  all  our  diversity  of  language  be  ?  Now  there 
are  many  words  with  the  same  elementary  letters  that  are 
very  different ;  for  example.  Loaf  and  Foal,  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  man  confoundmg  these  two — eating  a  slice  of 
his  foal,  and  putting  his  loaf  in  the  stable  ? "  "  Dear  me, 
how  odd,"  said  Mrs.  Markham's  niece,  laujghing.  "  Of  course, 
my  dear,  the  people  felt  it  so ; "  and  then,  after  silence  was 
restored,  he  went  on  in  a  good  and  convincing  style  to  show 
that  elements  might  be  much,  but  combination  was  more, 
as  it  regarded  the  effects  of  substances  on  the  human  frame. 
After  him,  a  person  was  called  on  in  the  plain  dress  of  a 
working  man.  Such  are  the  prejudices  of  society,  that  I  con- 
fess I  did  not  expect  much ;  but  before  this  person  had  spoken 
five  minutes  I  was  convinced  there  were  talents,  untaught 
perhaps  in  schools,  but  implanted  by  a  mightier  than  the 
schoolmaster.  This  man  also  seemed  a  humorist,  strong  in 
frame,  dark,  shrewd,  with  a  quick-glancing  black  eye,  and  a 
power  of  vaiying  his  voice  that  was  a  great  adyaDtace.  and 
created  much  amusement.  He  spoke  for  some  time,  but  his 
mirth  cannot  well  be  repeated,  for  it  depended  so  much  on 
his  inimitable  manner.  I  heard  that  he  had  been  one  of 
the  first  speakers  in  the  temperance  cause,  and  had  reclaimed 
hundreds.  He  came  from  Birmingham.  One  person  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  enthusiasm  of  some  remark,  exclaimed,  "why 
do  you  stay  so  much  awayfrom  London?"  "Because  I  like  the 
country,  friend,"  was  the  reply.  "  Ah,"  said  the  other,  "  but 
London  is  the  heart  of  the  nation."  "  It  may  be,"  replied 
the  speaker ;  "  but  the  heart,  you  know,  is  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  desperately  wicked."  Scarcely  had  the  Wh 
at  this  sally  subsided,  when  an  old  lady  very  imprudently 
said,  *'  Ah,  you  may  say  what  you  like ;  but  I  feel  that  I*m 
commanded  to  take  strong  drink  in  the  Scripture."  "  Please 
to  tell  me  where."    "  Why,  Paul  said  to  Timothy,  take  a  little 


dulge  me  wild  an  i 
pot  ? "  "  Me  solder  a  tin  pot !  why  the 
nothing  about  mending  tin  pot«,  thoug 
tliein  properly.  Of  course  I  should  s 
tempted  to  Bolder  it."  "  So  feai-  of  spf 
beep  you  from  trying  to  mend  it ;  yet 
about  prescribing  a  powerful  phyttc,  or 
like  to  mend  a  God-erected  form  that  ii 
moiial  suul  J "  The  old  lady  was  Bilen* 
Moral  Beformet^a  Almanac,  18i7. 


IlirrEMFESANCE  OF  THE  . 
The  increased  refinement  of  the  prei 
from  the  higher  circles  of  society  the  f 
libations,"  of  which  Sir  Richard  Hill  1 
aa  complaining  in  his  time.  Drunkent 
fashionable  company,  sjid  aged  men  of 
the  moral  and  constitutional  benefits 
of  the  practice,  as  is  visible  in  the  sup 
sexagenarians  in  the  present  century, 
manifested  by  those  who  had,  in  bygo 
through  fifty  years  of  the  bottle  and  Uie  1 
niPno  (nilH  Iniv  (vwilted-hats.  formal  b 
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requests  the  honour  of  his  company  to  dinner,  wnd  to  get 
drunk!*  The  social  habits  of  man,  uncontrolled  by  religion, 
will  not  stand  the  test  even  of  that  reason  which  is  his 
boast  and  pride.  Fancy  a  party  meeting  in  past  times  of 
powder  and  pomatum,  and  conmiencing  with  the  utmost 
formality  of  bows  and  dignified  reserve,  and  ending  in  the 
master's  getting  up  and  locking  the  door,  and  vowing  that 
the  company  should  not  stir  till  some  immense  quantity  of 
wine  had  been  consumed,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  all 
sensible  conversation,  and  of  all  the  politeness  with  which 
the  convives  assembled!  Yet  we  are  told  that  this  prac- 
tice was  not  uncommon  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago ! — 
Sidney*8  Life  of  Sir  Richard  Hill. 


CONSISTENCT.-^THE  STORY  OF  A  SCOTCH  PEDLAR. 

A  GREAT  drunkard  in  the  Highlands  of  Inverness-shire  was 
led  to  attend  a  lecture  on  Temperance,  and  was  induced  to 
become  a  member  of  a  temperance  society.  For  months  the 
craving  of  his  appetite  for  strong  drink  was  excessive ;  but, 
true  to  his  resolution,  he  set  his  face  like  a  flint  against 
every  temptation.  The  marsh  of  his  heart  being  thus  drained 
of  one  poison,  he  next  received  the  seed  of  the  Word  into 
its  soil.  It  was  hid  there  until  quickened  by  the  sun  of 
righteousness,  and  nourished  by  the  rains  and  dews  of  the 
Spirit,  when  it  brought  forth  fruit  in  Christian  life  and 
character.  Having  no  settled  occupation,  he  yet  could  not 
be  idle ;  and  having  hj  the  help  of  a  few  friends  managed 
to  stock  a  little  box  with  trinkets  and  other  cheap  ware,  he 
set  out  as  a  pedlar.  In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations,  he 
found  himself  at  Balmoral,  and  thinking  that  if  he  could 
get  the  patronage  of  the  Queen  it  would  help  him  greatly, 
he  resolved  to  make  the  attempt.  There  was  something  in 
his  look  and  manner  which  at  once  commended  him  to  the 
fistvour  of  some  of  the  household  officials,  who  had  it  in  their 
power  to  put  him  under  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
then  attending  the  court  as  a  Minister  of  State.  The  noble 
earl,  with  his  usual  frankness  and  goodness  of  heart,  sympa- 
thized with  Donald,  and  promised  to  recommend  his  case  to 
the  Queen.    When  Her  Majesty  came  to  know  it,  Donald 


health.     liOoRing  at  it,  ne  teit  at  niB 
but  then,  lifting  his  heart  io  prayer  : 

"  Your  kirilsiiiji  will  excuse  me ;  I  cat 
health  in  wine,  but  I  will  drink  it 
carl  asked  hiy  reasons.  "  My  lord," 
drunkard ;  I  became  an  abstainer, 
grace  I  liave  become  a  Christian ;  bul 
to  taste  intoxicating  drink  it  won 
appetite  which  is  not  dead,  but  dyii 
likely  go  the  whole  length  of  the  dru 
only  promised  to  support  me  in  the 
path,  in  my  case,  is  plainly  to  abstai 
once  commended  Donald  for  his  f 
and  in  taking  leave  assured  him  thi 
Majesty  the  highest  satisfaction  U 
amongst  her  luyal  and  devoted  sub 
midst  of  such  strong  temptations,  co; 
ciples  with  integiity  and  honour.  I 
think  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  " 
God, — New  York  IndependeTit. 


A  PARAQRAPS  FOR  DRVNKA 
ENEMY. 
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the  morning  lie  was  whistling  over  his  work,  and  his  ham- 
mer was  often  heard  till  the  "noon  of  night."  He  thus 
obtained  a  good  reputation,  and  some  of  this  world's  goods. 
He  soon  married  a  virtuous  female,  whose  kind  disposition 
added  new  joys  to  his  existence,  and  whose  busy  neatness 
rendered  pleasant  and  comfortable  their  little  tenement. 
Time  passed  smoothly  on  ;  they  were  blessed  with  the 
smiling  pledges  of  their  affection,  and  in  a  few  years  Henir 
was  the  possessor  of  a  neat  little  cottage  and  a  piece  of  land. 
This  they  improved,  and  it  soon  became  the  abode  of  plenty 
and  joy.  But  Henry  began  to  relax  in  his  conduct,  and 
would  occasionaUy  walk  down  to  an  alehouse  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  soon  became  a  habit,  and  the  habit  imper- 
ceptibly grew  upon  him,  until  (to  the  grief  of  all  who  knew 
him)  he  became  a  constant  lounger  about  the  alehouse  and 
skittle-ground ;  and,  goingon  from  bad  to  worse,  he  became 
an  habitual  drunkard.  The  inevitable  consequences  soon 
followed ;  he  got  into  debt,  and  his  creditors  soon  took  pos- 
session of  all  he  had.  His  poor  wife  used  all  the  arts  of 
Eersuasion  to  reclaim  him,  and  she  could  not  think  of  using 
im  harshly  ;  she  loved  him  even  in  his  degradation,  for  he 
had  always  been  kind  to  her.  Many  an  earnest  petition 
did  she  prefer  to  Heaven  for  his  reformation,  and  often  did 
she  endeavour  to  work  upon  his  paternal  feelings.  Over 
and  over  again  he  promised  to  reform,  and  at  last  was  as 
good  as  his  word,  for  he  was  induced  to  stay  away  from  the 
alehouse  for  three  davs  together.  His  anxious  wife  began 
to  cherish  a  hope  of  returning  happiness ;  but  a  sudden 
cloud  one  day  for  a  moment  damped  her  joy.  "  Betsey,'* 
said  he,  as  he  rose  from  his  work,  "  give  me  that  bottle." 
These  words  pierced  her  very  heart,  and  seemed  to  sound 
the  knell  of  all  her  cherished  hopes;  but  she  could  not 
disobey  him.  He  went  out  with  his  bottle,  had  it  fQled 
at  the  alehouse,  and,  on  returning  home,  placed  it  in  the 
window  immediately  before  him.  "Now,"  said  he,  "I  can 
face  an  enemy."  With  a  resolution  fixed  upon  overcoming 
his  pernicious  habits,  he  went  earnestly  to  work,  always 
having  the  bottle  before  him,  but  never  again  touched  it. 
Again  he  began  to  thrive,  and  in  a  few  years  he  was  once 
more  the  owner  of  his  former  delightful  residence;  his 
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children  ctcw  up,  and  are  now  respectable  members  of 
society.  Old  age  came  upon  Henry,  and  he  alwajrs  kept 
the  bottle  in  the  window  where  he  had  first  put  it;  aad 
often,  when  his  head  was  silvered  over  with  age,  he  would 
refer  to  his  bottle,  and  thank  Qod  that  he  had  been  able  to 
overcome  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  He  never  permitted  it 
to  be  removed  from  that  window  while  he  lived,  and  there 
it  remained  until  after  he  had  been  consigned  to  his  narrow 
home. — Chester  Oazette. 


PERSIAN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  WINE. 

Jerusheed,  the  founder  of  Persopolis,  is  by  Persian  writers 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  invented  wine.  He  was 
immoderately  fond  of  grapes,  and  desiring  to  preserve  some, 
they  were  placed  for  this  purpose  in  a  large  vessel,  and 
lodged  in  a  vault  for  future  use.  When  the  vessel  was 
opened,  the  grapes  had  fermented,  and  their  juice  in  this 
state  was  so  acid  that  the  king  believed  it  must  be  poisonous. 
He  had  some  vessels  filled  with  it ;  "  poison "  was  written 
upon  each,  and  they  were  placed  in  his  own  room.  It 
happened  that  one  of  his  favourite  ladies  was  afiected  with 
a  nervous  headache,  and  the  pain  distracted  her  so  much 
that  she  desired  death.  Observing  a  vessel  with  "  poison  ** 
on  it,  she  took  it  and  swallowed  its  contents.  The  wine, 
for  such  it  had  become,  overpowered  the  lady,  who  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep,  and  awoke  much  refreshed.  Delighted  with 
the  remedy,  she  repeated  the  dose  so  often  that  the  monarch's 
poison  was  all  drank.  He  soon  discovered  this,  and  forced 
the  lady  to  confess  what  she  had  done.  A  quantity  of  wine 
was  made,  and  Jerusheed  and  all  his  court  drank  of  the 
new  beverage,  which,  from  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
its  discovery,  is  this  day  known  in  Persia  by  the  name  of 
Jeher-e-kooshon — the  delightful  poison  .^ — Annerican  Eclectic. 


DRINK  AND  DRINK- SELLERS. 

I  HAVE  heard  all  the  arguments  which  are  brought  against 
respectable  men  for  manufacturing  and  selling  rum ;  I  have 
heard  them  violently  denounced  from  the  pulpit,  and  warmly 
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defended  elsewhere;  but  a  scene  to  which  I  was  once  a 
witness,  decided  my  opinion  as  to  my  own  duty  on  this 
point — and  that  is  about  as  far,  in  a  matter  of  opinion,  as 
any  man  can  wisely  press  his  arguments — i.6.,  to  his  own 
conscience. 

During  an  occasional  stroU  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town, 
my  attention  was  once  attracted  by  the  preparations  for  a 
funeral  in  a  small  house  by  the  roadside.  What  induced  me 
to  enter  a  house  of  mouming,  where  I  was  alike  imknowing 
and  imknown,  is  not  at  present  material. 

The  room  that  I  entered  betrayed  at  a  glance  the  abject 
poverty  of  its  occupants.  There  was  neither  carpet  nor  tire ; 
the  bed  was  a  heap  of  straw;  four  or  five  old  broken  chairs 
constituted  aU  the  furniture;  and  the  windows  were  stuffed 
with  rags. 

A  plain  board  coflSn — ^which,  from  its  size,  must  be  that 
of  a  child — ^lay  on  two  chairs  in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  a 
woman,  sobbing  aloud,  was  bending  over  it ;  ten  or  twelve 
men  stood  around  in  silence ;  and  by  a  comer  of  the  fire- 
place, seated  on  the  fioor,  was  a  man  in  a  state  of  beastly 
intoxication.  This  man,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  was  the 
father  of  the  child,  whom,  on  the  preceding  day,  in  another 
fit  of  drunkenness,  he  had  accidentally  pushed  against  a  tea- 
kettle over  the  fire ;  and  the  little  creature  was  so  scalded 
by  the  boiling  water,  that  it  died  during  the  night. 

After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  sobs 
of  the  heart-broken  mother,  one  of  the  men,  apparently  with 
the  intention  of  offering  to  the  poor  woman  the  consolation 

of  sympathy,  approached,  and  said  to  her,  "  Mi's. ,  this 

is  a  great  affliction." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  woman,  raising  her  streaming  eves  from 
the  coffin,  and  fixing  them  on  the  speaker  with  idl  the  stern- 
ness she  could  command  at  the  moment,  ''it  ta  a  great  afflic- 
tion— a  dreadful  affliction ;  but  it  is  not  for  you,  who  give 
him  (pointing  to  her  drunken  husband)  his  daily  liquor,  and 
take  from  him  the  means  of  bujring  our  daily  bread ;  you, 
who  know  his  weakness,  and  our  poverty ;  you,  who  yester- 
day sold  him  the  dram  which  made  him  murder  our  darling 
child,  and  to-day,  knowing  what  he  had  done,  tempted  him 
to  diink  what  makes  him  sit  there  like  a  brute  beast,  and 
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the  baby  dead  by  the  side  of  him; — it  is  not  for  you  to 
offer  me  consolation :  that  can  come  only  from  Gk>d  above, 
who  will  one  day  judge  between  the  rich  man  who  sella 
the  liquor  and  the  poor  man  who  drinks  it." — American 
Paper. 

DRIXKERS. 

Very  strangely  agreeable  objects  have  fascinated  diinkers ; 
but  Tlieodore  Hook,  when  surprised  one  evening  in  his  arm- 
chair, two  or  three  hours  after  dinner,  is  reported  to  have 
apologized  by  saying,  "  When  one  is  alone,  the  bottle  does 
come  round  so  often."  It  was  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  who, 
being  asked  on  a  similar  occasion,  "  Have  you  finished  all 
that  port  (three  bottles)  without  assistance  ? "  answered, 
''  No,  not  quite  that ;  I  had  the  assistance  of  a  bottle  of 
Madeira." — Haywards  Essays,  vol.  ii. 


HEALTH  DRINKING. 

Sir  William  Temple  being  sent  on  a  diplomatic  message 
to  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  by  Charles  II.,  had  to  refresh  him- 
self at  one  of  the  bishop's  castles,  near  Dortmond,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  honour,  and  instructed,  as  he  says, 
"in  the  most  episcopal  way  of  drinking  possible."  "The 
vessel  was  a  bell  of  silver  gilt,  of  the  capacity  of  two  quarts 
or  more.  The  general  who  introduced  him  took  out  the 
clapper,  and  gave  it  to  his  guest,  filled  the  bell,  and  drinking 
off  the  contents  to  the  king  s  health,  replaced  the  clapper 
and  turned  down  the  bell,  in  proof  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  draught.  This  ceremony  went  through  the  company ; 
only  Temple,  who  was  an  exceedingly  temperate  man,  drank 
by  deputy."  In  former  days  it  was  thought  that  the  more 
you  could  swallow  in  honour  of  the  man  whose  health  you 
drank,  the  greater  compliment  you  paid  him :  in  plain 
English,  you  honoured  your  frieiid  exactly  in  propoiiion  aa 
you  brutalized  yourself.  The  bumper  toasts  which  are  now 
insisted  upon,  when  a  person's  health  is  to  be  peculiarly- 
distinguished,  is  a  remnant  of  that  very  worthy  custom. 
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HEALTH  DRINKING.SOCIALITT. 

Drunken  hospitality  is  not  confined  to  the  family  circle ;  it 
lilies  in  triumph  at  public  entertainments ;  and  by  a  system 
of  healths,  and  treats,  and  pledges,  and  hob-nobbings,  and 
bumpers,  and  hip,  hip,  hurras,  it  tempts  forward  from  glass 
to  glass,  and  teaches  the  false  lesson  that  hospitality  and 
good  fellowship  thrive  in  proportion  as  strong  dnnk  is 
swallowed. 

"Now,"  said  a  young  nobleman  lately  at  a  farming  society 
dinner,  "  I  will  drink  all  your  healths  in  the  very  fullest 

5;la8S  I  can  fill."  What  a  lesson  for  his  tenantry  was  here ! 
f  this  be  the  wisdom  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  teach, 
we  can  spare  our  absentee  landlords.  A  ploughboy  could 
tell  his  lordship  that  toasts  and  bumpers  need  no  noble  influ- 
ence to  increase  their  drunken  tyranny.  "  Paddy,"  said  the 
master,  "  do  you  see  that  horse  ?  He  just  drinks  what  is 
good  for  him,  and  then  stops.  If  you  could  but  imitate  him." 
"Ah,  but  your  honour,"  said  Pat,  "he's  nobody  to  say  to  him, 
'  Here's  to  ye.' "— jDt.  Edgar. 


A  DRUNKARD  PUNISHED. 

A  VERY  remarkable  law  prevailed  among  the  Mozcas,  one  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  There,  as 
among  more  advanced  nations,  the  king  could  do  no  wrong, 
but  the  subordinate  chiefs  could.  These  chiefs  were  men, 
the  people  reasoned,  like  themselves.  They  could  not  be 
punished  like  their  vassals,  for  there  would  be  a  natural  un- 
fitness in  that.  The  king,  it  seems,  was  not  expected  to 
interfere,  except  in  case  of  State  offences.  The  power  of 
punishment,  therefore,  was  vested  in  their  wives;  and  a 
power  it  was,  says  Piedrahita,  which  they  exercised  famously 
whenever  it  fell  to  them  to  be  judges  of  their  poor  husbands. 
The  conqueror  of  Quesada,  calling  one  morning  upon  the 
chief  of  a  place  called  Suesca,  found  him  under  the  hands 
of  his  nine  wives,  who  were  tying  him,  and  having  so  done, 
proceeded,  in  spite  of  Quesada's  intercession,  to  flog  him  one 
after  the  other.  His  offence  was,  that  some  Spaniards  the 
night  before  had  lodged  in  his  house,  and  he  had  partaken 


ALL  OWING  TO  1 
In  one  of  the  annuala  tliere  is  tl 
traveller,  who  hod  been  much  dist 
mare,  thus  accounted  for  it:  "  If  y< 
supper  had  been  nothing  ]>articub 
pudding,  a  trifle  of  pickled  saJmo 
and  some  Derbyshire  toasted  chees 
ingly ;  and  not  one  drop  did  I  di 
It  most  have  been  all  owing  to 
Basil  Montague. 


CnALK  TOTJR  £ 
Etebt  one  knows  that  Sir  Robei 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  g 
baronet,  made  his  money  by  the 
early  part  of  his  career  his  bu^i 
extensive,  but  he  suddenly  made 
soon  distanced  all  his  rivajs.  He 
we  all  know,  but  we  do  not  all  kn 
which  be  was  indebted  for  his  ei 
early  days  of  the  cotton-spinning  i 
trouble  used  to  be  caused  by  filam£ 
the  bobbins,  or  tapes,  which  thee 
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of  all  they  could  do,  the  inconvenience  remained — the  cotton 
would  adhere  to  the  bobbins,  and  the  evil  appeared  to  be  in- 
surmountable. Of  course  these  delays  seriously  affected  the 
wages  of  the  operatives,  who,  on  Saturdays,^  generally  came 
short  in  proportion  to  the  stoppages  during  the  previous 
days.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  one  man  always  drew 
his  full  pay — ^his  work  was  always  accomplished;  in  fact, 
his  loom  never  had  to  stop,  while  every  other  in  the  factory 
was  idle.  Mr.  Peel  was  infoimed  of  this,  and  knew  there 
must  be  a  secret  somewhere.  It  was  important  that  it  should 
be  discovered  if  possible.  The  man  was  watched,  but  all  to 
no  purpose ;  his  fellow- workmen  tried  to  "  pimip "  him,  but 
they  couldn't.  At  last  Mr.  Pe6l  sent  for  the  man  into  his 
private  office.  He  was  a  rough  Lancashire  man — unable  to 
read  or  write — ^little  better  indeed  than  a  mere  animal.  He 
entered  the  "  presence  "  puUing  his  forelock,  and  shuffling  on 
the  groimd  with  his  great  clumsy  wooden  shoes.  "  Dick," 
said  Mr.  Peel,  "  Ferguson,  the  overlooker,  tells  me  that  your 
bobbins  are  always  clean ;  is  that  so?"  ^' Ee's,  master,  't be.* 
"  Well,  Dick,  how  do  you  manage  it — ^have  you  any  objection 
to  let  me  know  ?"  "  Why,  Master  Pill,  't  be  a  soaxt  o'  sacret 
loike,  ye  see,  and  if  oi  told,  t'others  'd  know  's  moch  as  oi," 
replied  Dick  with  a  cunning  grin.  "Of  course,  Dick,  Pd 
give  you  something  if  you'll  tell  me ;  and  if  you  can  make 
all  the  looms  in  tne  factory  work  as  smoothly  as  yours." 
"  Ev'ry  one  'n  them.  Master  PiU."  "  Well,  what  shall  I  give 
you  ?  Name  your  price,  Dick,  and  let  me  have  your  secret." 
Dick  grinned,  scratched  and  shook  his  great  head,  shuffled 
for  a  few  minutes,  while  Mr.  Peel  anxiously  awaited  his  reply. 
The  cotton  lord  thought  his  servant  would  ask  a  hundred 

Eounds  or  so,  which  ne  would  most  willingly  have  given 
im.  Presently  Dick  said :  "  Well,  Master  P3l,  I'U  tell'ee  all 
about  it  if  youll  give  me — a  quart  o*  beer  a  day  as  long  as 
I'm  in  the  mills;  you'll  save  that  ten."  Mr.  reel  rather 
thought  he  should,  and  quickly  agreed  to  the  terms.  "You 
shall  have  it,  Dick."  "  Well,  then,"  said  Dick,  first  looking 
cautiously  round  to  see  that  no  one  was  near,  "  this  it  be, ' 
and  putting  his  lips  close  to  Mr.  Peel's  ear,  he  whispered — 
"  GwoiJk  your  hohhina !"  That,  indeed,  was  the  great  secret. 
Dick  had  been  in  the  habit  of  furtively  chalking  nis  bobbins, 
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COLMItlDOE  AND   0PIU3 

No  adequate  idcMu  can  be  formed  of  1 

the  present  work  leaves  him,  without 

on  it  by  several  letters,  which  we 

nothing  would  have  detennined  Mr.  ( 

strong  conviction  of  the  duty  of  reuc 

BO  remarltable  a  man  salutary,  as  a 

The  pMU  he  had  felt  in  ao  deciding  w 

and  his  assurance  of  havin?  done  rigi 

following  letter,  written  to  Mr.  Wade 

after  he  had  proceeded  far  on  hia  wor 

Br 

DeM  Sir,— For  I  am  unworthy  to  cft 

'    mach  I088  you,  whoso  bospitaUty  and  loi 

however,  my  entreatiea  for  your   for^- 

Conceive  a  poor  miserablo  wretch,  wh- 

been  ottompting  to  beat  off  pain  by  a  1 

vice  that  reproduces  it.     Conceive  a  8] 

tracing  ont  to  others  the  road  to  Uiatheo 
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and  nnqualified  narration  of  my  wretchedness,  and  of  its  guilty 
cause,  may  be  made  public,  that  at  least  some  little  good  may  be 
effected  by  the  direful  example.  May  Almighty  God  bless  you, 
and  have  mercy  on  your  still  afifectionate,  and  in  his  heart  grateful, 

S.  T.  OOLEBIOOB. 

It  cannot  be  known  whether  the  writer,  supposing  him, 
toward  the  end  of  his  life,  to  remember  tibe  purport  of  this 
letter,  would,  on  being  questioned,  have  persisted  in  the 
wish  and  the  injunction  it  expresses.  But  Mr.  Cottle  deems 
himself  justified  in  assuming  that  his  matured  benevolence 
and  piety  could  not  have  made  him  less  willing  that  his 
unhappy  example  should  stand  conspicuous  to  warn  others 
back  from  the  vortex.  That  the  letter  was  not  written  in  a 
transient  mood  of  grief  and  exaggerated  self-abasement,  in 
a  momentary  dist\irbance  or  lapse  of  his  reason,  may  be 
assumed  fron^  the  bitter  sensations  of  conscience  betiayed 
here  and  there  in  preceding  commimications,  and  from  the- 
deliberate  surrender  of  himself  in  two  letters  to  the  bio* 
grapher,  of  a  date  somewhat  earlier  than  this  to  Mr.  Wade ; 
the  one  in  answer  to  a  faithful  solemn  remonstrance,  the 
other  to  a  second  letter  of  a  more  consolatory  character.    A 

Eart  of  the  first  will  complete  the  spectacle  of  the  lofbie^t^ 
umanity  hud  prostrate,— a  powerful,  capacious,  aspiring 
mind  bound  down  to  hopeless  slavery  and  anguish  by  one. 
disastrous  habit. 

April  26th,  1814. 
You  have  poured  oil  in  the  raw  and  festering  wound  of  an  old 
friend's  conscience,  Cottle  I  but  it  is  oil  of  vitriol !  I  but  barely 
glanced  at  the  middle  of  the  first  page  of  your  letter,  and  have 
seen  no  more  of  it — ^not  from  resentment  (God  forbid  I),  but  from 
the  state  of  my  bodily  and  mental  sufferings,  that  scarcely  per- 
mitted human  fortitude  to  let  in  a  new  visitor  of  affliction.  The 
object  of  my  present  reply  is  to  state  the  case  just  as  it  is.  First, 
that  for  ten  years  the  anguish  of  my  spirit  has  been  indescribable^ 
the  sense  of  my  danger  staring,  but  the  consciousness  of  my  guilt 
worse,  far  worse  than  all  1  I  have  prayed  with  drops  of  anguish 
on  my  brow — trembling,  not  only  before  the  justice  of  my  Maker, 
but  even  before  the  mercy  of  my  Redeemer.  ''  I  gave  thee  so 
many  talents ;  what  hast  thou  done  with  them  7 "  Secondly : 
overwhelmed  as  I  am  with  a  sense  of  my  direful  infirmity,  I  have 
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never  attempted  to  disguise  or  conceal  the  canse.   On  the  eontraiy, 
not  only  to  friends  have  I  stated  the  whole  case  with  tears,  and 
the  very  bitterness  of  shame,  but  in  two  instances  I  have  warned 
yonng  men,  mere  acquaintances,  who  had  spoken  of  having  taken 
laudanum,  of  the  direful  consequences,  by  an  awiul  exposition  of 
its  tremendous  eflfects  upon  myself.     Thirdly :  though  before  God 
I  cannot  lift  up  my  eyelids,  and  ouly  do  not  despair  of  His  merey» 
because  to  despair  would  be  adding  crime  to  crime,  yet  to  my 
fellow-men  I  may  say  that  I  was  seduced  into  the  accuned  habit 
ignorantly.     I  had  been  almost  bedridden  for  many  months,  with 
swellings  in  my  knees.     In  a  medical  journal,  I  unhappily  met 
with  an  account  of  a  cure  performed  in  a  similar  case  (or  what 
appeared  to  me  so)  by  rubbing  in  of  laudanum,  at  the  same  time 
taking  a  given  dose  internally.     It   acted  like  a  charm,    like  a 
miracle  !     I  recovered  the  use  of  my  limbs,  of  my  appetite,  of  my 
spirits,  and  this  continued  near  a  fortnight.    At  length  the  unusual 
stimulus  subsided  ;  the  complaint  returned ;  the  supposed  remedy 
was  recurred  to ; — but  I  cannot  go  through  the  dreary  history.     O 
^  6od  I  how  willingly  would  I  place  myself  under  Dr.  Fox,  in  his 
-establishment ;  for  my  case  is  a  species  of  madness,  only  that  it  is 
a  derangement,  an  utter  impotence  of  the  volition,  and  not  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.     You  bid  me  rouse  myself ; — go  bid  a  man 
paralytic  in  both  arms  to  rub  them  briskly  together,  and  that  vrill 
cure  him.    ''Alas!  '*  he  would  reply,  '*  that  I  cannot  move  my  arms 
is  my  complaint,  and  my  misery.''     May  God  bless  you,  and  your 
affectionate,  but  most  afflicted,  S.  T.  Colebidos. 

*  Tlie  second  short  letter  was  in  answer  to  Lis  friend's  en- 
treaty to  be  pardoned  if  he  had  seemed  too  severe  in  his 
remonstrance.  "  Oh,  dear  friend !  I  have  too  much  to  be  for- 
given to  feel  any  difficulty  in  forgiving  the  crudest  enemy 
that  ever  trampled  on  me ;  and  you  I  have  only  to  thank. 
You  have  no  conception  of  the  dreadful  hell  of  my  mind, 
and  conscience,  and  body.  You  bid  me  pray.  On,  I  do 
pray,  inwardly,  to  be  able  to  pray ;  but  indeea  to  pray— to 
pray  with  a  faith  to  which  a  blessing  is  promised — ttna  is 
the  reward  of  faith,  this  is  the  gifl  of  God  to  the  elect. 
Oh,  if  to  feel  how  infinitely  worthless  I  am,  how  poor  a 
wretch,  with  just  firee-vrill  enough  to  be  deserving  of  wrath, 
and  of  my  own  contempt,  and  of  none  to  merit  a  moment's 
peace,  can  make  a  part  of  a  Christian's  creed — so  tax  I  am  a 
Christian."    It  will  be  a  most  cordial  gratification  to  see. 
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we  hope  not  long  hence,  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
manner,  the  progressive  degrees,  the  accompanying  feelings, 
the  calm  of  conscience  brightening  into  temperate  happiness, 
of  his  ascent  from  the  depths  of  h^  long  sojourn  in  so  Baleful 
a  region,  to  the  delightful  ground  of  liberty,  exemplary  piety, 
and  Christian  hope. — J.  Foster  on  Cottle's  Recollections  of 
Coleridge, 


t. 


POWER  OF  GENTL 


LAW  OF  KIA'DKSSS.^TSS  TW 
A  MAN  in  New  Jereey  told  me  the  fo 
respecting  himself  and  one  of  his 
owned  a  Targe  flock  of  hens.  I  general 
But  one  spring,  I  concluded  to  let  t 
after  I  had  clipped  their  wings  so  tl 
One  day,  when  I  came  home  to  dinnei 
my  neightours  had  been  there  full  of 
that  my  hens  had  been  in  his  garden, . 
several  of  them,  and  thrown  them  ove 
greatly  enraged  because  he  had  killi 
that  I  valued  bo  much,  I  determined  i 
to  sue  him,  or  in  some  way  to  get  red 
ate  my  dinner  as  calmly  as  I  could. 
finished  my  meal,  I  became  more  cool, 
haps  it  was  not  best  to  fight  with  my 
and  thereby  make  him  my  bitter  en 
trj-  another  way,  being  sure  that  it  w 
dinner,  I  went  to  my  neighbour's.    H. 
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confounded.  He  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  He  looked 
up  to  the  sky,  then  down  at  the  earth,  then  at  his  neighbour, 
then  at  his  club,  and  then  at  the  poor  hen  he  had  been  pur- 
suing, and  said  nothing.  '  Tell  me  now,'  said  I, '  what  is  the 
damage,  and  I  will  pay  you  sixfold ;  and  my  hens  shall  trouble 
you  no  more.  I  will  leave  it  entirely  to  you  to  say  what  I 
shall  do.  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  love  and  good^ll  of  my 
neighbours,  and  quarrel  with  them,  for  hens  or  anything 
else.'  ' I  am  a  great  fool! '  said  my  neighbour.  ' The  damage 
is  not  worth  talking  about ;  and  I  have  more  need  to  com- 
pensate you  than  you  me,  and  to  ask  your  forgiveness  than 
you  mine.' " — Mrs,  Chilo'a  Letters  from  New  York. 


THE  TOUNQ  MAN  WHO  PORGAVE  HIS  ENEMY. 

In  Greenland,  when  one  man  had  killed  another,  the  nearest 
relation  of  the  murdered  man  might  avenge  his  death.  Once, 
a  boy  saw  his  own  father  killed  before  his  eyes.  He  wm 
then  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  was  considered  too  young 
to  avenge  himself.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  flee ;  but 
revenge  was  in  his  heart.  Fifteen  years  passed  by.  He  liad 
grown  into  a  fine  young  man,  and  one  day  set  out  on  the 
long  journey  of  his  return  to  his  native  place.  He  did  not 
expect  to  reach  it  for  a  week.  What  was  his  object  ?  To 
kiU  the  man  who  had  killed  his  father !  When  he  arrived 
at  his  old  home,  he  could  find  no  lodging  but  in  the  house  of 
the  missionaries;  and  though  he  would  have  preferred  living 
with  his  countrymen,  he  accepted  their  invitation.  Every 
one  knew  why  he  had  come — and  his  enemy  knew  too.  The 
missionaries  did  not  talk  to  him  about  the  wickedness  of  the 
deed  he  was  going  to  commit,  but  they  were  very  kind  to 
him,  and  invited  him  to  family  prayer.  One  morning  he 
went  to  one  of  the  missionaries  and  said,  '*  I  wish  you  would 
read  to  me  some  more  of  that  book  which  tells  about  Jesus ; 
I  wish  I  could  read  it  myself."  The  missionary  read  to  him 
the  account  of  the  crucifixion.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
said,  "  I  do  love  Jesus — I  would  do  anything  for  Jesus ;  how 
kind  of  Him  to  die  for  me  !" 

Missionary,  Are  you  sure  you  would  do  anything  for 
Jesus? 


ioutit)  Man.  Uh,  i  do  love 
I 

Missionary.  Be  ralm,  dear  yo 
about  it.     Then  come  and  toil  ir 

He  went  out.  When  be  can 
decide ;  one  moment  I  will,  the 
me  to  decide."  The  missionary 
ifl  your  own  wicked  heart  tryii 
when  you  will  not,  it  is  the  Spi 
The  result  was,  he  gave  up  the 
had  been  eacouiaged  for  y«aia. 
Bent  a  message  to  his  enemy,  inv 
him  as  b.  friend.  He  came,  but 
He  gave  the  young  man  aa  in; 
other  side  of  uie  river,  and  treat 
on  returning  to  his  boat,  he  discc 
made  by  that  very  man.  He  spc 
raising  his  eyes  saw  his  defeated 
for  he  had  gone  up  to  a  high  ro< 
Preserved  from  destruction,  the 
foi^ve  you,  for  Jesus  has  for^ 
Miasume,  1856. 
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with  talents  that  were  likely  to  give  him  in  time  great  influ- 
ence in  the  House,  which  indeed  afterwards  happened.  I  did 
not,  however,  aim  at  gaining  his  favour  by  paying  any  ser- 
vile respect  to  him,  out  after  some  time  took  this  other 
method.  Having  heard  that  he  had  in  his  library  a  certain 
very  scarce  and  curious  book,  I  wrote  a  note  to  him  express- 
ing my  desire  of  perusing  that  book,  and  requesting  that  ho 
would  do  me  the  favour  of  lending  it  to  me  for  a  few  days. 
He  sent  it  immediately,  and  I  returned  it  in  about  a  week 
with  another  note,  strongly  expressing  my  sense  of  the 
favour.  When  we  next  met  in  the  House,  he  spoke  to  me — 
which  he  had  never  done  before — and  with  great  civility ; 
and  he  ever  after  manifested  a  readiness  to  serve  me  on  all 
occasions,  so  that  we  became  great  friends,  and  our  friendship 
continued  to  his  death.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  truth 
of  an  old  maxim  I  had  learned,  which  says, '  He  that  has 
once  done  you  a  kindness  will  be  more  ready  to  do  you 
another  than  he  whom  you  yourself  have  obliged.' "  And  it 
shows  how  much  more  profitable  it  is  prudently  to  remove, 
than  to  resent,  return,  and  continue  inimical  proceedings. — 
Analytic  Magazine. 


THE  RECONCILED  ENEMY. 

St.  Francis  did  not  approve  of  the  saying,  "  Never  rely  on 
a  reconciled  enemy."  He  rather  preferred  a  contrary  maxim, 
and  said  that  a  quarrel  between  friends,  when  made  up, 
added  a  new  tie  to  friendship;  as  experience  shows  that  the 
calosity  formed  round  a  broken  bone  makes  it  stronger  than 
before.  Those  who  are  reconciled  often  renew  their  friend- 
ship with  increased  warmth ;  the  offender  is  on  his  guard 
against  a  relapse,  and  anxious  to  atone  for  past  unkindness ; 
and  the  offended  glory  in  forgiving  and  forgetting  the 
wrongs  that  have  been  done  to  them.  Princes  are  doubly 
careful  of  reconquered  towns,  and  preserve  them  with  more 
care  than  those  the  enemy  never  gained. — The  Life  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales. 


formed  him  that  a  ship,  filled  witii  Spa' 
harbour;  addiDg,  to  deliver  him  from  a 

woce  come,  "  not  to  give  mercy,  but 
magistrates  desired  his  advise  hovr  to 
principal  iiibabitants  having  conven 
cousultatioD,  to  give  audience  to  tlii 
their  minister,  who  had  some  acqiiaiti 
language,  should  convey  to  liim  the  t 
Intimation  of  this  having  been  sent  b; 
old  man,  of  large  stature  and  marti 
the  town  hail,  and  making  a  profo 
the  miniBter's  shoe  with  his  hand,  ad 
His  name  was  Jan  Gomes  de  Medii 
of  twenty  hulks,  being  part  of  the 
master,  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  liad  fi 
insufferable  insults  which  he  had  re< 
nation ;  but  God,  on  account  of  their 
them,  and  dispersed  them  by  a  storu 
command  had  been  separated  from  t 
the  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  shipv^ 
and,  after  escaping  the  merciless 
enduring  great  hardships  fi^ra  hu 
such  of  his  men  as  were  preserved, 
tb 
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friendship,  or  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  embarked,  the 
Spaniards/'  he  said,  "  had  no  claims  on  them ;  the  King  of 
Spain  was  a  sworn  vassal  to  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  and  on 
that  ground  they  and  their  king  defied  him ;  and  with  respect 
to  England,  the  Scots  were  indissolubly  leagued  with  that 
kingdom,  and  regarded  an  attack  upon  it  as  the  same  with 
an  attack  on  themselves ;  but  although  this  was  the  case, 
they  looked  upon  them,  in  their  present  situation,  as  men  and 
fellow-creatures  labouring  under  privations  and  sufferings 
to  which  they  themselves  were  liable,  and  they  rejoiced  at 
an  opportunity  of  testifying  how  superior  their  religion  was 
to  that  of  their  enemies."  After  this  the  Admiral  and  his 
officers  were  conveyed  to  lodgings  which  had  been  provided 
for  them,  and  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  magistrates 
and  neighbouring  gentlemen,  until  they  obtained  a  licence 
and  protection  from  his  Majesty  to  return  home.  Before  their 
depwture,  James  Melville  received  a  printed  account  of  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  Armada,  with  the  names  of  the 
principal  persons  who  had  perished  in  the  wi'eck  of  the 
galleots  on  the  coasts  of  Wales,  Ireland,  arid  Scotland.  On 
this  being  imparted  to  Jan  Gomes,  the  tears  flowed  down 
the  furrowed  cheeks  of  the  hardy  veteran.  The -sequel  of  the 
story  must  not  be  suppressed.  Some  time  after  this,  a  vessel 
belonging  to  Anstruther  was  arrested  in  a  Spanish  port. 
Don  Jan  Gtomes  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this,  than  he 
posted  to  court,  and  obtained  her  release  from  the  king,  to 
whom  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  humanity  and 
hospitality  of  the  Scots.  He  invited  the  ship's  company  to 
his  house,  and  inquired  after  his  acquaintances  in  the  good 
town  of  Anstruther,  and  sent  his  warmest  commendations  to 
their  minister,  and  other  individuals  to  whom  he  considered 
himself  as  most  particularly  indebted. — M'Crie'a  Life  of 
Andrew  Melville. 


BR.  TBIESTLET.—A  MEEK  AND  QUIET  SPIRIT. 

Dr.  Priestley  was  eminent  for  his  social  talents ;  and  one 
thing  I  here  wish  to  observe.  He  sometimes,  I  believe, 
has  been  thought  sharp  in  his  expression  in  controversy ; 
but  those  who  knew  hun  well,  fully  understood  him  in  this 


inopportunely  called  away  trom  boi 
be  was  anxiously  watching  the  resul 
ment.     His  absence  was,  however,  u 

some  days.  He  left  his  gaaes,  conta 
immersed  in  w^ater,  aiid  charged  Mi 
should  touch  them ;  and  knowing  w) 
are  to  philosophers,  he  rang  the  bell 
housemaid  to  disturb  nothing  in  his 
Bunpose,  thought  that  Dr.  Priestley 
might  be  disturbed,"  meant  that  all 
and  accordingly  she  set  to  work,  and  i 
from  a  walk,  what  was  her  horror  t 
removed,  carefully  wiped,  and  put  l 
water  thrown  away,  and  the  gas  of 
wna  Mrs.  Priestley's  dismay ;  and  si 
how  best  to  break  the  sad  news  t 
hourly  expected.  She  decided  it  wou 
for  some  signal  misfortune,  and  accc 
arrival  to  prepare  for  something  wh 
pain.  Dr.  Priestley,  in  much  alarm, 
his  children  was  ill,  asked  what  was 
heard  what  had  happened,  his  coun- 
he  said,  "  Thank  God,  it  is  only  that 
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how  much  of  religious  light,  and  how  many  branches  of 
religious  truth.  Dr.  Priestley  wanted,  I  am  more  and  more 
struck  with  his  great  fidelity  in  carrying  out  that  which  he 
had  received,  and  impressed  with  the  deep  vitality  of  that 
Tree  of  Life,  any  portion  of  which  is  so  distinguished,  in  its 
immortal  fruits,  from  the  products  of  the  earthly  nature. 
O  Lord,  the  living  God !  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world,  not  only  bestow  upon  us  life, 
but  give  it  more  abundantly ! — Life  of  Mary  Ann  Schimmel- 
penninck. 


THE  GREAT  BUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH.— COMMAND 

OF  TEMPER. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  possessed  great  command  of 
temper,  and  never  permitted  it  to  be  ruffled  by  little  things, 
in  which  even  the  greatest  men  have  been  occasionally  found 
unguarded.  As  he  was  riding  one  day  with  Commissary 
Marriott,  it  began  to  rain,  and  he  called  to  his  servant  for  his 
cloak.  The  servant  not  bringing  it  immediately,  he  called 
for  it  again.  The  servant,  being  embarrassed  with  the  straps 
and  buckles,  did  not  come  up  te  him.  At  last,  it  raining 
very  hard,  the  Duke  called  to  him  again,  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  about  that  he  did  not  bring  his  cloak.  "  You 
must  stay,  sir,"  grumbled  the  fellow,  "  if  it  rains  cats  and 
dogs,  till  I  can  get  at  it."  The  Duke  turned  round  te 
Marriott,  and  said  very  coolly,  "  Now  I  would  not  be  of 
that  fellow's  temper  for  all  the  world." — Paxton  Hood's 
Moral  Reformer's  Almanac,  1847. 


REV.  RICHARD   CECIL.— FALLEN  AMONG   THIEVES. 

In  the  Youth's  Magazine,  for  April,  1863,  there  is  an  anecdote 
respecting  Mr.  Cecil,  which  I  once  read  the  substance  of,  and 
which  is  to  the  following  purport.  At  that  period  when 
Mr.  Cecil  exercised  his  ministry  at  Lewes,  he  was  on  a  certain 
occasion  detained  in  tewn  by  a  blacksmith  who  had  his 
horse  to  shoe,  so  that  he  was  benighted  before  he  had  finished 
his  journey.  On  passing  over  Grinstead  Common,  he  per- 
ceived just  before  nim  a  man  on  horseback^  who,  from  the 


ana  lor  contidence  in  God.  Th 
"  Call  upon  ine  in  the  day  of  tro 
tliou  slialt  glorify  inc."  With  1 
heart  to  heaven.  But  he  was  p 
more  persons,  confederate  wit 
demanded  who  he  was,  and  wht 
hia  husiness  was,  and  whither  he 
cipal  by  which  Mr.  Cecil  govei 
needs  a  lie,"  He  frankly  told 
Cecil,  and  he  waa  a  clergyman  of 
that  he  was  going  to  Lewes  to  pr 
immediately  said,  "  It  is  ao ;  I  kiio 
at  Lewes,  and  I  know  his  voice. 
They  complied,  and  he  pursued  1 
or  further  molestation. — Herald  < 


THE  STOJSr  OF  2 
I  WILL  close  with  an  anecdote  i 
often  told.  There  was  a  man  w 
preach,  and  he  went  with  his  pocki 
Whitfield  preached,  he  first  took 
behind  him;  and  then  another  st 
until  at  last  there  was  not  a  stonf 
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objection  down — and  presently  there  be  nothing  left  but  our 
heart,  and  that  not  so  stony  as  it  was,  because  it  has  been 
growing  softer  and  softer  with  every  foolish  and  perverse 
quibble  thrown  aside.  Our  own  heart  is  changing.  And  if 
tne  first  action  of  the  new  heart  be  to  make  our  eyes  a  foun- 
tain of  tears,  its  next  may  be  to  make  life  itself  like  a  fountain 
of  sunny  and  invigorating  waters ;  and  it  is  well  even  to  have 
to  weep  a  little,  if  by-and-by,  through  the  softness  that  you 
have  thus  experienced,  you  obtain  joyftil  drafts  of  refreshing 
water  out  of  the  ever-flowing  fountain  of  eternal  life,  that  is 
now  not  far  ofi*,  but  within  your  own  penitent  and  happy 
breast. — LyndCa  Three  Montfia*  Ministry. 


POWER   OF  TENDERNESS. 

A  CIRCUMSTANCE  is  mentioned  by  the  naturalist  Audubon,  as 
occurring  within  his  knowledge  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  certain 
individual  who  for  many  years  had  led  the  me  of  a  pirate. 
On  one  occasion,  while  cruising  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  he 
landed,  and  was  lying  in  the  shade  on  the  band  of  a  creek, 
when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  soft  and  mournful 
note  of  a  Zenaida  dove.  As  he  listened,  each  repetition  of 
the  melancholy  sound  seemed  to  him  a  voice  of  pity;  it  seemed 
to  him  like  a  voice  &om  the  past,  a  message  from  childhood's 
innocent  and  sunny  hours ;  then  it  appeared  like  a  voice  of 
deep,  sad  sorrow  for  him,  the  far-off  wanderer,  the  self-ruined, 
guilty  prodigal;  and  so  thoroughly  did  it  rouse  him  from  his 
long  sleep  0?  sin,  that  there,  on  that  lonely  spot,  where  no 
minister  of  mercy  had  ever  stood,  he  resolved  within  himself 
to  renounce  his  guilty  life,  return  to  virtuous  society,  and 
seek  the  mercy  of  God — ^a  resolution  which  he  subsequently 
fulfilled,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  narrator.  There  is  that  in 
the  human  heart  which  responds  to  the  voice  of  gentle,  pity- 
ing love,  when  all  other  agencies  have  lost  their  power; 
when  all  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Sinai  itself  might  roll 
and  glitter  in  vain.  Would  that  there  were  more,  among 
those  disposed  to  do  good,  who  would  make  full  proof  of  the 
omnipotence  of  the  spirit  of  kindness,  pity,  and  love.  The 
Spirit  of  Jesus  must  be  the  model  of  our  benevolence. — Nev) 
York  Evangelist, 


US  with  liis  entertaining  conversation 
lioepers  being  accidentally  started,  tli 
sent  very  freely  gave  their  opinions 
among  them  declared  the  whole  set 
not  please  St.  Francis ;  but  as  it  wai 
place  for  reproof,  nor  was  the  sarcast 
to  receive  it,  he  turned  the  course  1 
anecdote.  "A  Spanish  pilgrim,  littl 
arrived  at  an  inn,  where,  after  hav: 
they  charged  him  so  much  for  hia  b 
exclaimed  at  their  injustice.  Howe^ 
he  was  forced  to  give  way,  and  be  ae 
in  anger,  and  observing  that  it  was  : 
that  in  the  intermediate  space  a  crc 
soothed  his  rage  by  exclaiming, '  Trt 
Calvary,  where  the  holy  cross  is 
thieves '  (meaning  the  two  innkeei 
opposite  hotel,  without  appearing  t 
coolly  asked  what  injury  he  had  re 
he  thus  repaid  by  abuse.  '  Hush, 
'  my  worthy  friend,  be  not  offended, 
but  what  say  you  of  your  neighbi 
alive!'  This  civility,'  pursued  St 
pilgrim's  wrath ;  but  we  should  be  > 
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THE  TRUE  DEFENCE.-^TBU3T  IN  GOD. 

The  Tusculans  opposed  the  Boman  arms  by  a  method  so 
entirely  new,  that  it  made  it  impossible  to  commit  hostilities 
against  them.  When  the  troops  entered  their  country,  the 
imiabitants  neither  abandoned  their  places  in  the  line  of  the 
enemy's  march,  nor  desisted  from  cultivating  their  lands.  A 
great  number  of  the  citizens,  dressed  as  in  the  times  of  peace, 
came  out  to  meet  the  generals.  Camillus,  having  encamped 
before  the  gates,  which  were  open,  and  desiring  to  know 
whether  the  same  tranquillity  prevailed  within  the  walls  as 
he  had  found  in  the  country,  entered  the  city.  All  the  houses 
and  shops  were  open,  and  all  the  artificers  were  intent  upon 
their  trades ;  the  schools  resounded  with  the  voices  of  the 
children  at  their  books ;  the  streets  were  full  of  people  going 
backwards  and  forwards  upon  business,  without  any  sign  of 
terror  or  amazement,  and  not  the  least  trace  of  war.  Every- 
thing was  tranquil  and  pacific.  Camillus,  surprised  at  such 
a  sight,  and  overcome  by  the  enemy's  patience,  caused  the 
Assembly  to  be  summoned  by  the  magistrates.  "  Tusculans," 
said  he,  when  they  were  come  together,  "  you  are  the  only 
people  till  now  who  have  found  the  true  arms  and  forces 
capable  of  securing  them  against  the  anger  of  the  Romans/' 


A   SOFT  ANSWER. 

When  Sir  Matthew  Hale  dismissed  a  jury  because  he  was 
convinced  that  it  had  been  illegally  chosen,  to  favour  the 
Protector,  the  latter  was  highly  displeased  with  him ;  and 
when  Sir  Matthew  returned  from  the  circuit,  Cromwell  told 
him  in  anger  that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a  judge;  to  which,  all 
the  answer  he  made  was,  "  That  it  was  very  true." 


AN  EASTERN  FABLE. 


Jesus  arrived  one  evenin^^  at  the  rates  of  a  certain  dty. 
and  He  sent  His  disciplTforward  tfprepare  supper,  while 
He  Himself,  intent  on  doing  ^ood,  walked  through  the  streets 
into  the  market-place,    ^d  He  saw  at  the  comer  of  the 
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loui  oenah  onena  oar  sigoc  (  "  jjook  ; 
a  third ;  "  one  could  not  even  cut  a  eho 
ears,"  said  a  fourth,   "all  draggled  i 

douLt,"  said  a  fifth,  "  ho  hath  been  ] 
And  Jgsus  heard  them,  and  looking  d 
on  the  dead  creature.  He  said,  "  Pearl. 
■whitenesB  of  his  teeth  ! "  Then  the  p 
Him  with  amazement,  and  said  among 
this  ?  This  must  be  Jesus  of  Nazarei 
find  something  to  pity  and  approve  i 
and  being  ashamed,  they  bowed  the 
and  went  each  on  his  way. — Mrs.  Jim 
Book. 


"BE  IS  SOMEBOBY'S  . 
A  LABGE  crowd  of  people  were  hootii 
man  who  had  done  some  act  with  i 
pleased;  "Nay,"  said  an  aged  womai 
bair-n"  Such  are  the  different  views 
tators  take  of  the  same  subject;  such 
temal  love,  of  which  there  is  to  me 
image  in  Hogarth's  fifth  plate  of  Itu 
where  an  aged  woman  clin^  with  the 
quiu 
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EFFECTS  PRODUCED  ON  AN  IDIOTS  MIND  BY  HABITS 
OF  INTERCOURSE  WITH  A  YOUNG  GIRL. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  a  case  was  mentioned  to  me 
as  having  occtured  in  the  experience  of  a  highly  respectable 
physician,  and  which  was  so  fully  authenticated,  that  I  en- 
tertain no  doubt  of  its  truth.  The  physician  alluded  to  had 
a  patient,  a  young  man  who  was  almost  idiotic  from  the* 
suppression  of  all  his  faculties.  He  never  spoke,  mid  never 
moved  voluntarily,  but  sat  habitually  shading  his  eyes  witb 
his  hands.  The  physician  sent  him  to  walk  as  a  remedial 
measure.  In  the  neighbourhood,  a  beautiful  young  girl  of 
sixteen  lived  with  her  parents,  and  used  to  see  the  young 
man  in  his  walks,  and  speak  kindly  to  him.  For  some  time 
he  took  no  notice  of  her;  but  after  meeting  her  for  several 
months,  he  began  to  look  for  her,  and  to  feel  disappointed  if 
she  did  not  appear.  He  became  so  much  interested,  that  her 
directed  his  steps  voluntarily  to  her  father's  cottage,  and 
gave  her  bouquets  of  flowers.  By  degree  he  conversed  with 
her  through  the  window.  His  mental  faculties  were  roused ; 
the  dawn  of  convalescence  appeared.  The  girl  was  virtuous, 
intelligent,  and  lovely,  and  encouraged  his  visits  when  she= 
was  told  that  she  was  benefiting  his  mental  health.  She 
asked  him  if  he  could  read  and  write.  He  answered,  No^ 
She  wrote  some  lines  to  induce  him  to  learn.  This  had  the^ 
desired  efiect.  He  applied  himself  to  study,  and  soon  wrote 
good  and  sensible  letters  to  her.  He  recovered  his  reason. 
She  was  married  to  a  young  man  from  the  neighbouring 
city.  Great  fears  were  entertained  that  this  event  would 
undo  the  good  which  she  had  accomplished.  The  young 
patient  sustained  a  severe  shock,  but  his  mind  did  not  sink 
under  it.  He  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  her  choice,  con- 
tinued to  improve,  and  at  last  was  restored  to  his  family 
cured.  She  had  a  child,  and  was  soon  after  brought  to  the 
same  hospital  perfectly  insane.  The  young  man  heard  of 
this  event,  and  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  her ;  but  an 
interview  was  denied  him,  both  on  her  account  and  his  own. 
She  died.  He  continued  well,  and  became  an  active  member 
of  society.  What  a  beautiful  romance  might  be  founded  on 
this  narrative ! — Comhe's  Notes  on  the  Umted  States, 


uua  laKe  more  pleasure  in  tall- 
than  on  spiritual  relimun,  the 
le^es  of  His  people.'  "  Sir," 
"  did  you  ever  see  a  whale-slii 
fish  13  struck  with  the  harpoo 
wound,  it  sometijnea  luakes  for 
dash  it  to  pieces.  To  prevent 
1x>ard;  and  wh^n  it  is  etavec 
another.  Now,  sir.  Church  g' 
Satan  has  thrown  over  to  the  [ 
Baglei/s  Family  Biblical  InsU 


AN  INDIAN  WARRfOR  A 
OFFIt 
DuBiNQ  the  AmpriojtT)  war,  a  o 
attacked  a  small  detachment  ol 
them.  As  the  Indians  had  gre 
ness  of  foot,  and  were  eager  in 
fugitives  escaped;  and  those  wh 
were  treated  witii  a  cruelty  oi 
examples  even  in  that  countrj 
up  with  a  young  officer,  and  at 
As  they  were  armed  with  a  k 
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confidence  by  caresses;  and  having  cotiducted  him  to  his 
hut,  treated  him  with  a  kindness  which  did  honour  to  his 
professions.  He  made  him  less  a  slave  than  a  companion, 
taught  him  the  language  of  the  country,  and  instructed  him 
in  ttie  rude  arts  that  are  practised  by  the  inhabitants.  They 
lived  together  in  the  most  cordial  amity;  and  the  youi 
officer  found  nothing  to  regret,  but  that  sometimes  the  ol< 
man  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him,  and  having  regarded  him  for 
some  minutes  ^th  a^steady  and  silent  attention,  buiBt  into 
tears.  In  the  meantime,  the  spring  returned,-  and  the  In- 
dians having  recourse  to  their  arms,  again  took  the  field. 
The  old  man,  who  was  still  vigorous,  and  well  able  to  bear 
the  fatigues  of  war,  set  out  with  them,  and  was  accompanied 
by  his  prisoner.  They  marched  above  two  hundred  leagues 
across  the  forest,  and  came  at  length  to  a  plain  where  the 
British  forces  were  encamped.    The  old  man  showed  his 

Erisoner  the  tents  at  a  distance — at  the  same  time  remarked 
is  countenance  with  the  most  diligent  attention :  "  There," 
said  he,  "are  your  coimtrymen;  there  is  the  enemy  who 
wait  to  give  us  battle.  Remember  that  I  have  saved  thy 
life,  that  I  have  taught  thee  to  construct  a  canoe,  and  to  arm 
thyself  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  to  surprise  the  beaver  in  the 
forest,  to  wield  the  tomahawk,  and  to  scalp  the  enemy. 
What  wast  thou  when  I  first  took  thee  to  my  hut  ?  Thy 
hands  were  those  of  an  infant ;  they  were  fit  neither  to  pro- 
cure thee  sustenance  nor  safety.  Thy  soul  was  in  utter  dark- 
ness ;  thou  wast  ignorant  of  everjrthing ;  and  thou  owest  all 
things  to  me.  Wilt  thou  then  go  over  to  thy  nation,  and 
take  up  the  hatchet  against  us  ?"  The  officer  replied,  that 
he  would  rather  lose  his  own  life  than  take  away  that  of 
his  deliverer.  The  Indian  then  bending  down  hfe  head, 
and  covering  his  face  with  both  his  hands,  stood  some  time 
silent ;  then  looking  earnestly  at  the  prisoner,  he  said,  in  a 
voice  that  was  at  once  softened  by  tenderness  and  grief, 
"Hast  thou  a  father?"  "My  father,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  was  alive  when  I  left  my  country."  "  Alas,"  said  the  fiidian, 
"  how  wretched  he  must  be !"  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  added,  "Dost  thou  know  that  I  have  been  a  father? 
— I  am  a  father  no  more — ^I  saw  my  son  fall  in  battle — ^he 
fought  by  my  side — I  saw  him  expire ;  but  he  died  like  a 


eatit,  where  the  sun  was  then  i 
lie  to  the  young  officer,  "the 
sparkles  with  prevailing  day  ?  a 
sight  ?"  "  Yes,"  replieti  the  offii 
bmaty  of  so  fine  a  eky."  "  I  li 
and  his  teus  then  found  their 
-wards  he  showed  the  young  m 
"Dost  than  see  that  beaatifu  tn 
look  upon  it  with  pleasure  f"  "1 
look  with  pleasure  upon  that  be 
sure  in  lookinff  upon  it  no  nu» 
and  immediatdy  added,  "  Oo,  i 
may  still  have  pleasure  when 
moniins,  and  the  trees  bloasom 
cf  NottMe  Thing: 


AN  AMEBICAN  »  B. 
Ths  wonderfully  succeasful  fr. 
Pillsboiy,  of  the  Weathetsfield 
piincip^  [of  truat],  and  owes  h 
power  over  the  guilty  is  so  rema 
who  can  be  confined  nowhere  i 
charmed  into  staying  their  tet 


« 
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There  is  a  cell  intended  for  solitary  confinement,  but  we 
never  use  it ;  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  ever  to  have  to 
turn  the  key  upon  anybody  in  it.  You  may  range  the  place 
as  freely  as  I  do,  if  you  will  trust  me  as  I  shall  trust  you." 
The  man  was  sulky ;  and  for  weeks  showed  only  very  gra- 
dual symptoms  of  softening  under  the  operation  of  Captain 
Pillsbury  s  cheerful  confidence.    At  length,  information  was 

f*Lven  to  the  captain  of  this  man's  intention  to  break  prison, 
he  captain  called  him,  and  taxed  him  with  it;  the  man 
preserved  a  gloomy  silence.  He  was  told  that  it  was  now 
necessary  for  him  to  be  locked  up  in  the  solitary  cell,  and 
was  desired  to  follow  the  captain,  who  went  first,  carrying  a 
lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  key  in  the  other.  In  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  passage,  the  captain  (who  is  a  small,  slight  man) 
turned  round,  and  looked  m  the  face  of  the  stout  criminal. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "I  ask  you  whether  you  have  treated  me  as 
I  deserve  ?  I  have  done  everjrthing  I  could  think  of  to  make 
you  comfortable ;  I  have  trusted  you,  and  you  have  never 
given  me  the  least  confidence  in  return,  and  have  even 

flanned  to  get  me  into  difficulty :  Is  this  kind  ?    And  vet 
cannot  be^  to  lock  you  up.    If  I  had  the  least  si^  tnat 

you  cared  for  me '*   The  man  burst  into  tears.  "  Sir,"  said 

he,  "  I  have  been  a  very  devil  these  seventeen  years ;  but  you 
treat  me  like  a  man."  "  Come,  let  us  go  back,'  said  the  cap- 
tain. The  convict  had  the  free  range  of  the  prison  as  before. 
From  this  hour,  he  began  to  open  his  heart  to  the  captain, 
and  cheerfully  fulfilled  the  whole  term  of  his  imprisonment; 
confiding  to  his  friend,  as  they  arose,  all  impulses  to  violate 
his  trust,  and  all  facilities  for  doing  so  which  he  imagined 
he  saw. — The  other  case  was  of  a  criminal  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, who  went  so  far  as  to  make  the  actual  attempt  to 
escape.  He  fell,  and  hurt  his  ankle  very  much.  The  captain 
had  him  brought  in  and  laid  on  his  bed,  and  the  ankle 
attended  to— ^very  one  being  forbidden  to  speak  a  word  of 
reproach  to  the  sufierer.  The  man  was  sullen,  and  would  not 
say  whether  the  bandaging  of  his  ankle  gave  him  pain  or 
not.  This  was  in  the  night;  and  every  one  returned  to 
bed  when  all  was  done.  But  the  captain  could  not  sleep. 
He  was  distressed  at  the  attempt,  and  thought  he  could 
not  fully  have  done  his  duty  by  any  man  who  would  make 


ling  tiie  door,  the  prisoner  stan 
"  Stop,  air.  Was  it  all  to  see  a 
"Yes,  it  was.  I  could  not  sleep 
you  have  never  said  a  word  of 
"  I  do  feel  hurt  with  you ;  but  1 
kind  while  you  are  suffering,  a 
The  man  was  in  an  agony  ofsht 
was,  when  he  should  have  recc 
He  waa  freely  trusted,  and  gave 
anxiety  on  his  behalf.  Captain 
who,  on  being  told  that  a  despc 
murder  him  speedily,  sent  for  nil 
one  to  be  present.  He  eyed  the 
and  desired  him.  The  priBone: 
went  through  it  very  well.  Whi 
said,  "  I  have  been  told  you  mt 
thought  I  might  trust  you."  "  G 
replied  the  regenerated  man.  Si 
man. — Miss  Martineau's  Retrosp 
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FRAGMENTS   OF  CONVERSATION,    WIT, 

WISDOM,  ETC. 


CONVERSATION. 

Once  I  happened  to  overhear  a  dialogue  somewhat  similar 
to  that  whien  Charles  Lamb,  jperhaps,  only  feigned  to  hear. 
I  was  travelling  in  a  railway  carriage  with  a  most  precise- 
looking,  formal  person, — the  Arch-Quaker,  if  there  be  such 
a  person.  His  countenance  was  very  noble,  or  had  been  so 
before  it  was  frozen  up.  He  said  nothing.  I  felt  a  great 
respect  for  him.  At  last  his  mouth  opened.  I  listened 
with  attention.  I  had  hitherto  lived  with  foolish,  gad- 
about dinner-eating,  dancing  people;  now  I  waa  going  to 
hear  the  words  of  retired  wisdom  ;  when  he  thus  addressed 
his  yoimg  daughter  sitting  opposite:  "Hast  thee  heard  how 
Southamptons  went  lately  ? '  (in  those  days  South-Western 
Eailway  shares  were  called  Southamptons) ;  and  she  repHed 
with  like  gravity,  giving  him  some  information  that  she  had 
picked  up  about  Southamptons  yesterday  evening.  I  leant 
back  rather  sickened,  as  I  thought  what  was  probably  the 
daily  talk  and  daily  thoughts  in  that  family,  from  which  I 
conjectured  all  amusement  was  banished  save  that  connected 
with  intense  money-getting. — Helps'  Firiends  in  Council. 


EXHA  U8TI0N  OF  TALK. 

How  long  the  lamp  of  conversation  holds  out  to  bum, 
between  two  persons  only,  is  curiously  set  down  in  the 
following  passage  from  Count  Gonfaloniere's  account  of  his 
imprisonment.    "  I  am  an  old  man  now,  yet  by  fifteen  years 
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xcLj  soul  is  younger  ihan  my  body !    Fifteen  years  I  existed, 
for  I  did  not  live — it  was  not  life — ^in  the  sel&ame  dungeon, 
ten  feet  square!    For  six  of  those  years  I  had  a  companion; 
during  nine  I  was  alone.     I  never  could  rightly  distinguish 
the  face  of  him  who  shared  my  captivity  in  the   eternal 
twilight  of  our  cell.    The  first  year  we  talked  incessantly 
together ;  we  related  our  past  lives,  our  joys  for  ever  gone, 
over  and  over  again.    The  next,  we  communicated  to  each 
other  our  thougnts  and  ideas  on  all  subjects.     The  third 
year,  we  had  no  ideas  to  communicate ;  we  were  b^inning 
to  lose  the  power  of  reflection.     The  fourth,  at  the  interviS 
of  a  month  or  so,  we  could  open  our  lips  to  ask  each  other 
if  it  were  indeed  possible  that  the  world  still  went  on  as 
gay  and  bustling  as  when  we  formed  a  portion  of  mankind 
The  fifth,  we  were  silent.    The  sixth,  he  was  taken  away — 
I  never  knew  where — ^to  execution  or  to  liberty ;  but  I  was 
fflad  when  he  was  gone ;  even  solitude  was  better  than  the 
dim  vision  of  that  pale,  vacant  face !   After  that  I  was  alone. 
Only  one  event  broke  in  upon  my  nine  years'  vacancy. 
One  day,  it  must  have  been  a  year  or  two  after  my  companion 
left  me,  the  dungeon  door  was  opened,  and  a  voice — ^whence 
proceeding  I  knew  not — uttered  these  words :  *  By  order  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty  I  intimate  to  you  that  your  wife  died 
a  year  ago.'    Then  Uie  door  was  shut,  and  I  heard  no  more ; 
they  had  but  flung  this  great  agony  in  upon  me,  and  left  me 
alone  with  it  again." 


SABBATH-^SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

At  an  anniversary  meeting  of  the  London  Sunday  School 
Union,  the  Rev.  S.  Eilpin  remarked  that  in  catechisinfi; 
some  children  on  the  subject,  "Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven,"  the  following  were  the  questions  and 
answers:  "What  is  to  be  done?"— "The  will  of  God." 
"  Where  is  it  to  be  done  ? "— "  On  earth."  "  How  is  it  to 
be  done?" — "As  it  is  in  heaven."  "How  do  you  think 
the  angels  do  the  will  of  God  in  heaven,  as  they  are  our 
pattern?"  The  first  replied,  "They  do  it  immediately." 
The  second,  "  They  do  it  actively."    The  third,  "  They  do  it 
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unitedly."  Here  a  pause  ensued,  and  no  other  child  appeared 
to  have  any  answer ;  but  after  some  time  a  little  girl  rose 
and  said,  "Why,  sir,  they  do  it  without  asking  questions." 
— American  National  Freacher. 


ONE  TKINQ  I  DO. 

He  was  always  inquiring,  and  laying  up  in  store  the  infor- 
mation  he  acquired ;  and  he  used  often  to  tell  a  story  of  his 
earlier  days.  He  was  seated  on  the  coach-box,  and  travel* 
ling  on  the  Bath  road.  As  usual,  he  was  questioning  the 
coachman, — "What  place  is  that?"  "To  whom  does  this 
estate  belong  ? "  "  W  hat  is  the  name  of  yonder  village  ? " 
To  all  such  questions  he  received  the  one  invariable  answer, 
"  I  do  not  know."  Vexed,  as  he  always  was  when  in  con- 
tact with  a  man  who  had  "no  eyes,"  he  asked  somewhat 
sarcastically,  "  What  do  you  know  ? "  Without  the  move- 
ment of  a  muscle,  the  man  replied,  "  I  know,  sir,  how  to 
drive  you  from  Bath  to  Bristol." — Bateman's  Life  of  the 
Rev.  H,  Venn  Elliott. 


STERNE  AND  A  FRENCHWOMAN. 

On  another  occasion,  a  lady,  Madame  de  Yence,  a  descendant 
of  Madame  de  Sevignd,  placed  Mr.  Sterne  on  the  sofa  by 
her  side  to  discuss  religion,  expressing  her  opinion  that  she 
believed  nothing — that  she  too  was  an  atheist.  "  There  are 
three  epochs,"  said  Sterne,  in  one  of  his  recent  acute  observa- 
tions, "in  the  empire  of  a  Frenchwoman.  She  is  coquette;  then 
deist ;  then  devote.  The  empire  during  these  is  never  lost ; 
she  only  changes  her  subjects."  Madame  de  Yence  was 
only  vibrating  between  her  fii*st  and  second.  Yorick  took 
her  hand  and  mildly  remonstrated  with  her.  #There  was 
not  a  more  dangerous  thing  in  the  world  than  for  a  beauty 
to  be  a  deist.  The  restraints  of  religion  and  morality  were 
the  outworks  whioh  protected  her.  "  We  are  not  adamant," 
he  continued,  "  and  there  is  need  of  all  restrain,  till  age  in 
her  own  time  steals  in  and  lays  them  on  us;  but,  my  dearest 
lady,"  said  I,  kissing  her  hand,  "  it  is  too  soon — ^too  soon.** — 
Eclectic  Review  on  Laurence  Sterne. 
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THE   WIT  OF  LAURENCE  STERKB. 

Entering  "  The  George,"  we  find  Mr.  Sterne  sitting  with  a 
lar^  company,  chiefly  "  gentlemen  of  the  gown,"  ustening 
with  deep  ofience  to  a  smart  young  fellow  scattering  his 
flippancies  against  the  clergy  and  the  whole  personnel  of 
religion — specially  addressing  himself  to  the  hypocrisy  of 
ministers.    At  length,  when  he  has  made  an  end,  he  turns 
to  our  Laurence,  and  rashly  and  besottedly  asks  if  he  does 
not  agree  with  him.    Possibly  he  interpreted  that  Voltairean 
mouth  as  being  sure  to  deal  with  Voltairean  matter.     With 
a  twinkle  of  those  eyes,  and  a  lifting  of  the  comers  of  that 
aoe-of-hearts  mouth,  the  young  clergyman  ignores  the  ques- 
tion utterly,  and  begins  to  describe  a  particular  pointer  of 
his,  reckoned  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  country,  but 
which  had  one  "  infer  trick,"  of  always  flying  at  clergymen. 
Here  was  warning  for  the  incautious  youth  ;  there  was  mis- 
chief at  the  bottom  of  this  apologue,  and  he  should  draw  off 
while  there  is  yet  time.     But  he  must  put  a  question — from 
sheer  embarrassment,  perhaps :  "How  long,  sir,  may  he  have 
had  that  trick?"     "Sir,"  replies  the  other  (and  we  see  Mr. 
Sterne  taking  his  first  Shandean  somersault), "  ever  since  he 
was  a  puppy ! "    The  witling  was  crushed,  amid  the  tumul- 
tuous applause  of  "  gentlemen  of  the  gown."     The  joke  was 
presently  all  over  Yorkshire.     People  now  begin  to  respect 
ven   to    regard   with  awe — the   man  who   kept    such 


dangerous  petards  by  him,  and  will  be  cautious  of  ofience. 
— Fitzgerald's  Life  of  Laurence  Steme, 

RETORT  UPON  THE   WITLESS. 

Two  celebrated  divines  and  scholars,  Doctors  South  and 
Sherlock,  were  once  disputing  on  some  religious  subject, 
when  the  latter  accused  his  opponent  of  using  his  wit  in  the 
controversy.  "Well,"  said  South,  "  suppose  it  had  pleased 
(}od  to  give  you  wit,  what  would  you  have  done  ? " — Salad 
for  the  Social. 

ANOTHER  RETORT. 

The  following  repartee  of  Bishop  Atterbuiy  is  related  by 
King,  in  his  anecdotes ;  who  says  that,  upon  the  occasion  of 
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some  particular  bill  before  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bishop 
observed  that  "  he  prophesied  last  winter  this  bill  would  be 
attempted  in  the  present  session,  and  he  was  sorry  to  find 
that  he  had  proved  a  true  prophet."  Lord  Coningsby,  who 
spoke  after  tne  Bishop,  and  who  always  spoke  in  a  passion, 
desired  the  House  to  remark  that "  one  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Bench  had  set  himself  forth  as  a  prophet ;  but,  for  his  part, 
he  did  not  know  what  prophet  to  liken  him  to,  unless  to 
that  furious  prophet  Balaam,  who  was  reproved  by  his  own 
ass ! "  The  Bishop  coolly  replied,  that  "  since  the  noble 
lord  hath  discovered  in  our  manners  such  a  similitude,  I 
am  well  content  to  be  compared  to  the  prophet  Balaam ;  but, 
my  lords,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  make  out  the  other  part  of  the 
parallel :  I  am  sure  that  I  have  been  reproved  by  nobody 
but  his  lordship  ! " 

THOMAS  ACQUINA8  AND  POPE  INNOCENT  IV. 

Thomas  Aquinas — ^usually  known  among  Roman  Catholic 
writers  as  the  angelic  doctor — ^was  admitted  to  terms  of 
intimacy,  and  held  in  high  esteem,  by  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
Entering  one  day  the  papal  chamber,  he  found  the  pretended 
successor  of  the  apostle  Peter  superintending  the  reckoning 
of  some  large  sums  of  money.  "  You  see,"  said  the  Pope  to 
him,  "  that  the  Church  is  no  longer  in  an  age  in  which  she 
says,  '  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none.' "  "  It  is  true,"  replied 
Thomas ;  "nor  can  she  say  to  the  lame, '  Rise  up  and  walk.' " 
This  rejoinder  must  have  startled  the  Pope,  and  seems,  when 
bruited  abroad,  to  have  excited  wonder  at  its  author's  boldness. 
Its  prime  recommendation  was  its  fittednese  to  suggest  a  series 
of  wholesome  apposite  truths.  Never  did  the  Christian  name 
work  grander  achievements  than  when,  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  it  stood  allied  only  to  poverty  and  the  proud  world's 
scorn ;  and  never  did  it  sink  more  into  inaction,  or  display 
more  the  mere  activity  of  convulsive  disease,  than  when,,  in 
the  middle  ages,  it  stood  allied,  among  Romanists,  chiefljr  to 
wealth  and  worldly  greatness.  The  riches  of  earth,  and  the 
riches  of  the  soul,  can  be  brought  to  co-exist  only  through 
the  operation  on  the  owner's  mind  of  a  rare  degree  of 
heavenly  grace.  


being  told  that  you  far  exceed  me, 
of  waiting  upon  you  to  be  satisfie< 
that  ia  all  your  business,"  replied  G 
it  over  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light,"  ( 
putting  out  his  farthing  candle  wit) 
was  evidence  enough  to  Hopkins, 
to  be  his  master,  and  took  his  leav^ 


POWER.— QEOROE  III.  AX 
The  easy  fiimiliarity  with  which 
his  subjects,  even  upon  court  occa 
empUfied  by  the  following  anecdob 
the  ingenious  mechanist  and  engint 
hajn.  He  was  a  man  who  mixed  ^ 
occasionally  to  court,  where  he  wi 
Majesty.  Soon  after  he  was  conn 
appeared  at  St.  James's  on  a  levee  d. 
said  the  King,  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
have  you  got  now  1  I  know  you 
new."  "  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Bomtou 
article  that  kings  are  very  fond  of." 
what's  that ! "  "  It  ia  power,  may 
"  Power  !  Mr.  Boulton :  we  like  po' 
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then  he  speaks  to  me  so  kindly  and  piously  that  I  seldom 
pay  attention  to  his  feet/'  "  Well,  Doris,  but  young  women 
generaUy  look  at  a  man's  figure."  "  I,  too,  papa,"  was  her 
answer;  "but  Wilhelm  pleases  me  Just  as  he  is.  K  he 
had  straight  feet,  he  would  not  be  Wilhelm  Stilling ;  and 
how  could  I  love  him  then  ?" — Autobiography  of  Heinrich 
StiUing, 


AN  UNANSWERABLE  METHOD   OF  ARGUMENT. 

Of  this  Bishop  the  following  story  is  told.  His  lordship 
was  examining  a  candidate  for  holy  orders,  who  was  more 
deficient  in  theology  than  in  brains.  Among  other  questions, 
the  Bishop  asked  mm,  *'  lif  you  were  in  company  with  per- 
sons who  impugn  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  how 
would  you  defend  it  ?"  '*  My  lord,  I  feel  hurt  by  your  sup- 
posing I  keep  such  company. '  "  If,  however,  you  were  acci- 
dentally to  find  yourself  in  the  company  of  Unitarians,  and 
they  were  to  attack  you,  what  course  would  you  pursue  ? " 
"  Can  you  doubt,  my  lord,  what  I  should  do  ?  I  should  of 
course  leave  the  room  instantly."^ — A  Voice  from  a  Mask, 


THE  LIGHT  OF  NATURE. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Hume  wrote  an  essay  on  the  sufficiency 
of  the  light  of  nature ;  and  the  no  less  celebrated  Robertson 
wrote  on  the  necessity  of  revelation  and  the  insufficiency 
of  the  light  of  nature.  Hume  came  one  evening  to  visit 
Robertson,  and  the  evening  was  spent  on  this  subject.  The 
friends  of  both  were  present,  and  it  is  said  that  Robei*tson 
reasoned  with  unaccustomed  clearness  and  power,  whether 
Hume  ii^as  convinced  by  his  reasoning  or  not,  we  cannot 
tell,  but  at  any  rate  he  did  not  acknowledge  his  convictions. 
Hume  was  very  much  of  a  gentleman,  and  as  he  rose  to  de- 
part bowed  politely  to  those  in  the  room,  while  as  he  retired 
through  the  door  Robertson  took  the  light  to  show  him  the 
way.  Hume  was  still  facing  the  door.  "Oh,  sir,  "said  he  to 
Robertson,  "I  find  the  light  of  nature  always  sufficient ;"  and 
continued,  "  pray  don't  trouble  yourself,  sir/'  and  so  he  bowed 


A  COUNTRY  CLEXOYM 
Ak  English  couDtiy  clergyman 
pany  of  the  success  he  had  in  i 
whom  hia  laboots,  he  said,  had  ) 
far  the  better.  Being  aaked  in 
irhen  he  came  first  amoDg  tb 
maimeily  clowmi,  who  paid  Iiim 
did  to  one  another  \  did  not  so 
when  they  spoke  to  him,  bat 
bmiliarly  as  though  he  were  th 
never  presumed  to  address  him 
a  sabmismve  voice  made  faim  th 
at  ten  yards'  distance,  and  styh 
every  word,  A  Quaker,  who  ha 
made  answer,  "  Aiid  so.  Mend,  tl 
of  which  thou  hast  so  much  ca 
taught  thy  people  to  worship 
Bimioal  Instrucbyr. 

SHALL  WE  BEE  OOO^ 
The  &moaB  Oriental  philosopl 
beans  presented  by  his  master 
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SOME  ADVANTAGES  OF  EDUCATION.— TWO    WAYS 

OF  PUTTING  IT. 

"  Doctor,"  said  an  old  lady,  the  other  day,  to  her  family 
physician,  "  kin  you  tell  me  how  it  is  that  some  folks  is 
bom  dumb  ? "  "  Why,  hem !  certainly,  madam,"  replied  the 
doctor ;  "  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  come  into  the 
world  without  the  faculty  of  speech  !"  "  La,  me !"  remarked 
the  old  lady ;  "  now  jest  see  what  it  is  to  have  a  physic  edi- 
cation!  I've  axed  my  old  man  more  nor  a  hundred  times 
that  ar  same  thing,  and  all  that  I  could  get  out  of  him  was 
hose  they  is." 


PATIENCE  IN  CONVERSATION. 

"  I  REMEMBER,"  says  John  Wesley,  "  hearing  my  father  say 
to  my  mother, '  How  could  you  have  the  patience  to  tell  that 
blockhead  the  same  thing  twenty  times  over  V  '  Why,'  said 
she,  'if  I  had  told  him  but  nineteen  times,  I  should  have  lost 
all  my  labour/ 


t  f> 


THE  DUKE  AND  SIB  CHAltLES  NAPIER.— A   GOOD 

FRIEND. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  returned 
from  India  in  much  dudgeon  with  the  great  lords  of  the 
India  House.  It  is  related  that,  while  brooding  over  his  ill- 
treatment,  he  called  upon  theDuke,  and  found  him  in  his 
study,  with  his  feet  on  the  fender,  and  bending  over  a  very 
dear  and  comfortable  fire.  Sir  Charles  soon  spoke  of  his 
wrongs ; — ^what  Napier  is  silent  on  that  theme  ?  He  said, 
moreover,  that  he  was  about  to  write  the  directors  a  letter. 
The  Duke,  whose  high  opinion  and  affection  for  the  energetic 
general  is  well  known,  held  out  his  hand:  "  Got  the  letter  ?" 
"  Here  it  is."  And  the  Duke  took  it,  and  read  it  steadily 
through.  "Got  a  copy?"  "No."  "Sure  you  haven't  got 
a  copy  ? "  "  That  is  tiie  only  copy."  "  Foolish  letter — ^veiy 
foolish  letter ! "  and  the  document  fell  from  the  Duke's  hand 
into  the  fire. — New  Qiuxrterly  Review. 
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SILENT  COMPANION. 

Two  passengers  set  out  from  their  inn  in  London^  earljr  on  a 
December  mom.  It  was  dark  as  pitch ;  and  one  of  them  not 
being  sleepy,  and  wishing  for  a  little  conversation,  endea- 
voured, in  the  usual  travelling  mode,  to  stimulate  his  neis^h- 
bour  to  discourse.  "  A  very  dark  morning,  sir  ?"  *•  Shocking 
cold  weather  for  travelling  ?"  "  Slow  gomg  in  these  heavy 
roads,  sir  V*  None  of  these  questions  producing  a  word  of 
answer,  the  sociable  man  made  one  more  effort.  He  stretched 
out  his  hand,  and  feeling  the  other's  habit,  exclaimed,  *'  What 
a  very  comfortable  coat,  sir,  you  have  got  to  travel  in !"  No 
answer  was  made,  and  the  inquirer,  fiiti^ed  and  disgusted, 
fell  into  a  sound  nap,  nor  awc^e  until  tne  brightest  rays  of 
a  winter's  sun  accounted  to  him  for  the  taciturnity  of  his 
comrade,  by  presenting  to  his  astonished  view  a  laxge  bear 
(luckily  for  him  muzzled  and  confined)  in  a  sitting  posture. — 
Penny  Magazvne. 

TON  QUE  FOR  TONGUE. 

DuBiNO  the  war  between  England  and  Spain,  commission's 
on  both  sides  were  appointed  to  treat  of  peace.  The  Spanish 
commissioners  proposed  that  the  negotiations  should  be 
carried  on  in  the  French  tongue,  observing  sarcastically  that 
the  gentlemen  of  England  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
language  of  their  fellowHsubjects,  their  queen  being  queen 
of  France  as  well  as  England.  "  Nay,  in  faith^  gentlemen,** 
replied  Dr.  Dale,  one  of  the  English  commissioners,  ^  tha 
French  is  too  vulgar  for  a  business  of  this  importance ;  ^w% 
will,  therefore,  if  you  please,  rather  treat  in  Hebrew,  the 
language  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  your  master  calls  himself 
king,  and  in  which  you  must  of  course  be  as  well  skilled  as 
we  are  in  French." — Book  of  Table  Talk. 


PARTY  PASSION. 


"  Well,  sir !  **  exclaimed  a  lady,  the  vehement  and  impas- 
sionate  partisan  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  the  day  of  his  glory,  and 
during  the  broad  blaze  of  his  patriotism ;  "  Well,  sir !  and 
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will  you  dare  deny  that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  a  great  man,  and  an 
eloquent  man  ? "  "  Oh,  by  no  means,  madam ; — I  have  not 
a  doubt  respecting  Mr.  Wilkes's  talents."  "  Well,  but,  sir  t 
and  is  he  not  a  fine  man,  too,  and  a  handsome  man  ?  ** 
"  Why,  madam,  he  squints,  doesn't  he  ? "  "  Squints !  yes,  to 
be  sure,  he  does,  sir !  but  not  a  bit  more  than  a  genUeman 
and  a  man  of  sense  ought  to  squint! " — Southey's  Omniana. 


CLEVER  RETORTS.— LITTLE  FOR  LITTLA 

Lord  Ejomes,  it  is  very  well  known,  paid  great  and  success^ 
ful  attention  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  A  great 
number  of  years  ago,  a  Oerman  quack,  who  called  himself 
Baron  Von  Mask,  vaunted  of  having  discovered  a  powerful 
fertilizing  manure,  which  he  advertised  for  sale,  pretending 
that  a  very  small  quantity  sufficed  to  fertilize  an  acre  of 
land  in  a  very  extraordinanr  manner.  Happening  to  con- 
verse with  one  of  his  neignbours  on  the  subject,  a  plain 
sagacious  farmer,  the  fisumier  observed  to  Lord  Kaimes  that 
he  had  no  faith  in  the  Baron's  nostrum,  as  he  conceived  the 
proposed  quantity  vastly  too  small  to  be  of  any  use.  "  My 
good  friend,"  said  Lord  Kaimes  jocularly,  "such  are  the 
wonderful  discoveries  in  science,  that  I  should  not  be  sur-> 
prised  if  at  some  future  time  we  mi^ht  be  able  to  carry  thd 
manure  of  an  acre  of  land  to  the  field  in  our  coat  pocket ! " 
''Very  possibly,"  replied  the  farmer,  "but  in  that  case,  I 
suspect,  you  will  be  able  to  bring  back  the  crop  in  your 
waiscoat  pocket." 

QUAKER  AND  JUSTICE. 

A  Quaker  being  evidence  on  a  trial,  was  asked  by  one  of 
the  magistrates,  who  had  been  a  carpenter,  why  he  would 
not  take  off  his  hat.  "  It  is  a  privilege,"  said  the  witness, 
"  we,  as  Quakers,  are  allowed."  "  If  I  had  it  in  my  power," 
said  the  angry  justice,  "  I  would  have  your  hat  nailed  to 
your  head.'  "I  thought,"  returned  Obadiah,  "that  thou 
hadst  given  over  the  trade  of  driving  nails." 


XrOLT  COUP  A 
The  Boston  (U.S.)  Advertiser  si 
politician  of  this  vicinity  waa  on 
difference  to  the  i^nions  of  Ui 
personal  abuse.  '  Why,'  aaid  h( 
other  day  to  Judaa  iBcaiiot,  but  1 
bystander,  '  bvi  hmo  does  Judas  j 


NOT  COMFORT^ 
A  HIOHLT  respectable  and  weal 
gives  the  following  as  his  own  ' 
came  here  to  settle,  about  forty  ) 
wanted  to  be  rich.  She  said  she 
all  she  wanted  was  enough  to 
went  to  work  and  cleared  up  m 
ever  since,  and  got  rich — as  ricl 
my  children  have  settled  about 
fiunis — and  my  wife  ain't  comfoi 
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that  it  is  usual  among  all  the  traders,  whatever  their  creed, 
to  ask  at  first  more  tnan  the  value,  **  that  is  too  much,  I  will 

five  you  seventy ; "  and  as  the  dealer  seemed  to  nod  assent, 
e  counted  out  the  monev.  But  his  surprise  was  great 
when  the  bearded  Osmanh,  gravely  pushing  back  to  him 
twenty  piastres,  observed,  "This  is  more  than  the  just 
price ;  it  is  always  the  custom  here  to  bargain  over  a  thing 
down  to  its  fair  value ;  and  as  fifty  piastres  is  my  proper 
price,  those  twenty  belong  to  you."  Verily,  not  a  few  among 
our  professing  Christians  might  take  a  lesson  firom  the 
believer  in  the  Koran ! — New  Work  on  Turkey i 


LORD   CA8TLEREA0H.—A  FRIEND  INDEED. 

One  day  in  the  year  1798,  a  friend,  a  menAer  of  Parlia- 
ment, cidled  upon  him  (then  Lord  Castlereagh)  at  his  house 
in  Merrion  Square.  He  entered  the  study  of  his  lordship 
8a7i8  c^r^monie.  "  What  money  have  you  about  you  ? 
asked  he,  starting  up.  "  None,"  replied  the  visitor.  "  Here,** 
said  Lord  Castlereagh,  opening  a  drawer  of  his  escritoir, 
and  taking  from  it  some  rouleaux,  "here  are  five-and-twenty 
guineas;  go  down  to  the  Pigeon  House  forthwith,  take  a 
boat  there,  and  lie  to,  waiting  the  Holyhead  packet,  which 
will  sail  at  five  o'clock.  Board  her,  and  conceal  yourself  in 
Wales."  "  I  do  not  comprehend  you."  "  Look  here,"  said 
his  lordship,  taking  from  a  bundle  of  papers  on  his  table 
one  carefully  folded,  "look  here;  these  are  the  details  of 
information,  confirmed  by  oath,  which  has  been  received 
against  you.  It  compromises  you  capitally  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  United  Irishmen — whether  trulv  or  falsely,  you 
know ;  but  whether  truly  or  falsely,  it  will  lead  to  your  ar- 
rest within  an  hour  from  this  time,  unless  you  follow  my 
counsel."  His  friend  read  the  document  with  disnMy,  i^hook 
Castlereagh  by  the  hand,  accepted  the  money,  repaired  to 
the  Pigeon  House,  and  in  all  other  particulars  conformed  to 
the  advice  given  him;  nor  did  he  return  to  Irelaaid  until 
the  rebellion  was  over,  and  all  pursuit  of  parties  implicated 
in  the  conspiracy  which  preceded  it  had  ceased. 


the  buckles ;  "  way,  tne  very  lua 
and  please  your  lordship."  " ' 
lordship,  "for  aught  I  know  t 
but  we  must  not  hang  a  man  fo 
CoUections  and  Mecollections. 


PRACTICAL  IN 
A  GENTLEMAN  not  Ions  since  i 
niece,  sixteen  years  of  age,  w 
seveml  years,  somethine  about 
earth.  She  looked  at  iiim  a  : 
much  eameatnesa,  "Why,  unci 
earth  really  turns  round,  do  y< 
you  not  learn  that  several  yi 
replied,  "  I  learned  it,  but  I  nei 
is  obvious  that  this  young  ladj 
years  on  the  subject  of  gcogra 
total  darkness,  because  some  kj 
at  the  outwt,  by  some  familial 
really  turned  round. — America'. 


"I  DARITT  Ti 
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FAITH  AND    WORKS. 

Whilst  on  this  subject  of  faith  and  works,  the  Editor  can- 
not refrain  &om  relating  a  curious  illustration  which  he 
once  received  from  a  person,  with  something  of  a  clerical 
appearance,  whom  he  nappened  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  whilst  riding  along  the  seashore.  "Sir,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  my  opinion  of  the  matter  is  this :  let  us  suppose 
that  I  am  in  a  boat  in  that  bay,  with  two  oars,  one  of 
which  I  call  Faith,  caid  the  other  Good  Works;  now  I  want 
to  proceed  to  that  town  at  the  head  of  the  bay ; — then  if  I 
put  out  the  oar,  Faith,  and  pull  with  it,  I  shall  only  pull  the 
boat  round  and  round,  without  advfioicing  an  inch.  If  I 
lay  in  Faith,  and  put  out  the  other  oar,  Oood  Works,  I  shall 
just  pull  myself  round  and  round,  only  in  an  opposite 
direction.  But  if  I  pull  with  both  oars.  Faith  a7ia  Oood 
Works,  and  give  the  boat's  head  the  proper  direction,  then 
I  shall  be  certain  of  arriving  at  the  wLshed-for  haven,  pro- 
vided I  faint  not  by  the  way." — Bamsey^s  Anecdotes. 


TALK  OF  WHAT  YOU  KNOW. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  sincere  believer  in  revelation; 
and  one  day  when  Dr.  BEalley  had  uttered  some  loose  ex- 
pressions with  regard  to  religion  in  his  company.  Sir  Isaac 
reproved  him  in  these  strong  terms  :  *'  Dr.  Halley,  when  you 
talk  about  philosophy  and  mathematics,  I  always  hear  you 
with  pleasure,  because  these  are  subjects  with  which  you 
are  well  acquainted ;  but  I  must  beg  that  you  will  say  no- 
thing about  Christianity,  for  it  is  a  subject  you  have  never 
studied :  I  have,  and  I  know  that  you  know  nothing  of  the 
matter." 

MISADVENTURES  AMONG    WORDS. 

It  was  during  the  second  visitation  of  this  pestilence  that  a 
man  said  to  me,  "  I  am  afraid,  sir,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  deceased  that  is  going  about  will  pay  us  a  visit.*  I  re- 
plied, '  I  fear  the  cholera.  Job,  more  than  I  fear  ghosts."  "And 
so  do  I,"  rejoined  my  matter-of-fact  parishioner. — Voice  from 
a  Mask. 


The  King,  however,  took  the  ver 
the  order  of  hia  questions  ;  an< 
three-year-old  infant  of  six  feet 
years  in  his  aervice,  he  followed 
quiry, "  Are  you  a  donkey,  or 
"  Both,  your  Majesty." 


SISBOP  SUTLER  ON  TBE 
The  late  Dr.  Butler,  Bishop  o 
Durham,  had  a  singular  noti< 
nities  and  public  bodies.  His  < 
to  walk  for  hours  in  hie  garden 
the  time  of  the  year  could  a£Foj 
honour  to  attend  him.  After  v 
stop  suddenly  and  ask  the  quest 
against  the  insanity  of  individui 
none ;  and  as  to  divines,  we  hav 
twre  or  from  reason,  to  go  upon  n 
my  lord,  no  man  has  a  lease  of 
tmm  of  bis  life;  they  are  both  i 
Disposer  of  all  things."  He  wc 
andT  again  stop  short :  "  Why  n 
and  public  bodies  be  seized  wit 
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PRESENCE    OF  MIND. 


JAMES  SHERMAN'S  FIRMNESS  AND  PRESENCE  OF 

MIND. 

Entering  the  house  of  a  lady  one  day,  while  collecting  for 
the  paying-off  the  debt  on  the  chapel,  a  dog  flew  at  me,  and 
fastened  his  teeth  in  my  thigh.  I  shook  mm  off  with  some 
difliculty ;  and,  not  experiencing  much  pain,  I  prosecuted  my 
work  until  the  evening.  On  retiring  to  rest,  however,  I 
found  the  wound  surrounded  with  small  white  pustules,  and 
exhibiting  a  very  inflamed  appearance.  Bather  alarmed,  I 
went  to  a  surgeon  in  the  Vineyards,  who,  on  looking  at  it, 
said,  "  If  that  were  in  my  flesh,  I  would  have  it  out  imme- 
diately." "  Take  your  knife,  then,"  I  said,  "  and  allow  me  no 
time  for  reflection."  He  cut  out  a  piece  as  large  as  a  florin, 
and  directed  me  to  confine  myself  to  the  sofa.  I  continued 
to  preach,  however,  sitting;  and  though  for  five  or  six  weeks 
very  nervous  as  to  the  possible  results,  nothing  injurious 
ensued.  It  drew  out  towards  me,  however,  a  large  amount 
of  sympathy,  and  gave  me  a  little  rest  from  extra-parochial 
labours,  which  benefited  my  general  health. — Alton's  Life 
of  Ja/mea  Sherman. 

GOOD  TEMPER. 

The  great  Sir  Matthew  Hale  had  so  completely  gained  the 
government  of  his  passions,  that,  though  naturally  of  a  quick 
temper,  he  was  never  seen  in  a  passion,  nor  did  he  ever  resent 
injuries.  Of  the  noble  generosity  of  his  mind,  the  following, 
is  a  striking  instance.  A  person  who  had  done  him  a  great 
injury,  afterwards  came  to  him  for  his  advice  in  the  settle- 
ment of  his  estate,  which  he  veiy  frankly  gave  him,  but 


of  which  tlie  followiag  anccdo 
young  gontk-man,  whose  familj 
with  the  Bishop,  in  making  a  U 
he  went  abroad,  called  to  pay  hi 
he  passed  by  Hastlebury.  It  h 
and  the  room  was  full  of  compi 
received  him  with  much  famll 
reaching  him  a  chair,  threw  do^ 
which  cost  twenty  guineas,  anc 
was  under  great  concern,  and  b 
and  make  an  apologv  for  himsel 
dent,  when  his  lordship,  with  gn 
him,  saying,  "  Be  under  no  cono 
beholden  to  you  for  it.  We  hav 
now  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  chai 
flo  low  in  my  life."  Every  one  j 
humour  of  the  turn,  and  the  n 
then  turned  of  eighty — a  time 
of  age  make  most  men  peevish  a 


TSS  OOVERKOR  AND  THE  Jl 

MINI 

One  of  thft  "nMoot.  ™liBT,itjinf=' 
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effectually  cleared  the  street  he  was  "  marching  along.**  On 
turning  a  comer,  he  suddenly  came  upon  Governor  Leverett, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  making  an  attack — a  point-blank 
charge  upon  the  old  governor,  who,  comprehending  his 
danger  in  a  single  glance  at  the  fellow,  in  an  instant 
drew  himself  up  square  and  finnly  before  his  dreadful 
antagonist,  and  hailed  him  thus:  "Ho!  brother  soldier, 
have  you  learned  your  exercise?"  "Yes,  I  have,"  said 
the  feUow,  with  a  great  oath.  "Then,  brother,"  said  the 
governor, "  stand  to  your  arms  like  a  valiant  soldier  while  I 
give  the  word  of  command."  The  madman  seemed  pleased, 
and  stood  bolt-upright,  with  musket  fitted  close  to  his 
shoulder,  in  regular  drill  order.  "  Poise  your  firelock  !"  The 
fellow  did  so.  "Rest  your  firelock!"  The  fellow  obeyed. 
"  Ground  your  firelock ! '  This  he  did.  "  Face  to  the  right- 
about— mabch!"  says  the  governor;  and  as  the  madman 
wheeled  and  stepped  away,  the  governor  quickly  ran  up 
behind,  seized  the  powerfiil  fellow  and  the  musket,  and 
held  him  until  several  lookei:s-on — standing  at  safe  distance 
and  watching  this  curious  scene — came  to  the  governor's 
assistance,  and  the  madman  was  secured,  and  carried  back 
in  an  awful  rage  to  his  quarters. 


THE  IRON  DUKE'S  SANG-FROID. 

Lord  Aylmer  gave  me  two  striking  instances  of  Lord 
Wellington's  coolness ;  one,  when  in  a  fog  in  the  morning,  as 
he  was  pursuing  the  French,  he  found  a  division  of  our  men, 
under  Sir  William  Erskine,  much  exposed  in  advance,  and 
nearly  separated  from  the  rest  01  the  army,  and  the 
French  in  a  village  within  a  mile  of  where  he  was  standing. 
He  could  see  nothing ;  but  on  some  prisoners  being  brought 
in,  and  being  asked  what  French  division  and  how  many 
men  were  in  the  village,  they,  to  the  dismay  of  every  one 
except  Wellington,  said  that  the  whole  French  army  were 
there.  All  he  said  was,  quite  coolly,  "Oh,  they  are  all  there, 
are  they  ?  Well,  we  must  mind  a  little  what  we  are  about^ 
then."  Another  time,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Fuentes 
d'Onore,  and  when  we  were  waiting  in  our  position  near 
them  to  risk  an  attack,  to  protect  the  siege  of  Almeyda,  one 
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morning  Hiifldenly  and  early  Lord  Aylmor  came  in  to  hint, 
whilst  he  was  sharing,  to  tell  liim  the  French  were  all  off, 
and  the  last  cavalry  mounting  to  be  gone  ;  the  conaequence 
of  which  movement  relieved  them  entirely,  gave  him 
Aimeyda,  and  preserved  Portugal.  He  only  took  the  razor 
off  for  one  moment,  and  said,  "  Ay,  I  thought  they  meant  to 
bo  off;  very  well."  And  then  another  shave,  just  as  before, 
and  not  another  word  till  he  was  tlressed,  I  tind,  however, 
it  is  said  he  magnifies  the  French  now  and  then :  sees  double 
as  to  the  number  of  blue  uniforms,  and  cannot  see  all  the 
scarlet;  but  I  believe  most  men  in  his  situation  do  this  mors 
or  leas. — Larpcnt'e  Private  Jouriial. 


LORD  HOWE. 


When  the  late  Earl  Howe  was  captain  of  the  Magnanime, 
during  a  cruise  on  the  coast  of  France,  a  heavy  gale  of  wind 
obliged  him  to  come  to  an  anchor.     It  was  on  a  2ee  shore. 
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LORD  COLLINQWOOD. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  man  is  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  vaXet- 
de^hambre;  but  that  this  is  not  universally  true,  is  proved 
by  the  account  which  was  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  Admiral 
Collingwood's  valued  servant.  "I  entered  the  admiral's 
cabin/  he  observed,  "about  daylight,  and  found  him  already 
up  and  dressing.  He  asked  if  I  had  seen  the  French  fleet ; 
and  on  my  replying  that  I  had  not,  he  told  me  to  look  out 
at  them,  adding  that  in  a  very  short  time  we  should  see  a 
great  deal  more  of  them.  I  then  observed  a  crowd  of  ships 
to  leeward ;  but  I  could  not  help  looking  with  still  greater 
interest  at  the  admiral,  who  during  all  this  time  was 
shaving  himself  with  a  composure  that  quite  astonished 
me."  Adnural  Collingwood  dressed  himself  that  morning 
with  peculiar  care;  and  soon  after,  meeting  Lieutenant 
Clavell,  advised  him  to  puU  off  his  boots.  "  You  had  better/* 
he  said,  "  put  on  silk  stockings,  as  I  have  done ;  for  if  you 
should  get  a  shot  in  the  leg,  they  would  be  so  much  more 
manageable  to  the  surgeon.'  He  then  proceeded  to  visit 
the  decks,  encouraged  the  men  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  fimd  addressmg  the  officers,  said  to  them,  "Now, 
gentlemen,  let  us  do  something  to-da^  that  the  world  may 
talk  of  hereafter/' — Life  of  Lord  CoUvngwood. 


THE   WIFE  OF  SOCRATES. 

Xantippe,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  was  remarkable  for  her  ill- 
humour  and  peevish  disposition.  She  continually  tormented 
him  with  her  impertinence ;  and  one  day,  not  satisfied  with 
using  the  most  bitter  invectives,  she  emptied  a  vessel  of 
dirty  water  on  his  head ;  upon  which  the  philosopher  coolly 
observed  that  after  thunder  there  generally  f (Ma  rain. 


HAPPY  ILL  USTRA  TIOA 
PARABL. 


TSB  BOTFL—rra  bxibtsnc^ 

BODY, 

"  Wk  once  heard,"  Baja  the  Bev. 
trying  to  teach  aome  children  that 
ancT  they  were  dead.  They  listen 
understand.  He  ires  too  ahatrac 
from  bis  pocket,  he  aaid,  'James,  i 
hand!'  'Awatch,ar.'  'Alittle 
you  see  it  f '  '  Yes,  air.'  '  How  do 
'  Becanae  it  ticks,  sir.'  '  Yeiy  well 
tick?  All  of  you  listen  now.' 
we  hear  it.'  Me  tiien  took  off  tb 
in  one  hand  and  the  watch  in  tt 
which  is  tiie  watch  f  Yon  see  tl 
like  watches!'  'The  little  one 
'Yery  well,  agun.  Now  I  will  i 
away  down  here  in  my  hat.  N 
hear  the  watch  tiddng.'  'Yes,  s 
several  Toicea.    *  Well,  the  watdi 
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SABBATH-BREAKING.— HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MONKEY. 

An  Oriental  legend  tells  us  that,  while  Solomon  was  once 
on  his  way  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  he  came 
to  a  valley  in  which  dwelt  a  peculiar  tribe  of  monkeys. 
Upon  inquiring  into  their  history,  he  learned  that  they  were 
the  posterity  of  a  colony  of  Jews,  who,  settling  in  that  region 
many  years  before,  had,  by  habitually  profaning  the  Sabbath, 
gradually  degenerated  into  the  brutes  he  found  them.  This 
story  has  more  foundation  in  truth  than  in  fact,  though  it 
does  not  illustrate  the  whole  truth  as  to  the  effects  of  Sabbath- 
breaking  ;  for  while,  in  this  world,  it  sinks  the  human  soul 
and  bo<^  nearly  to  a  level  with  brute  life,  in  the  world  to 
come  it  sinks  both  in  a  perdition,  where,  to  take  the  lowest 
place  in  the  lowest  rank  of  brute  being,  and  to  be  allowed 
the  lowest  gratifications  of  brute  instinct,  would  be  an 
honour  and  a  happiness  which  the  despairing  spirit  will 
be  denied  the  pleasure  of  hoping  to  enjoy  even  in  the  latest 
futurity. — Hervey's  Bhetoric  of  Conversation, 


JEWISH  TRADITION 

We  find  it  related  in  an  old  collection  of  Jewish  traditions, 
that  Titus  boasted  of  having  conquered  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
at  Jerusalem.  Then  a  ternole  voice  was  heard,  which  said, 
"  Wretched  man,  the  smallest  of  my  creatures  shall  triumph 
over  thee."  A  fly  or  gnat  glided  into  the  nostril  of  tne 
emperor,  and  penetrated  to  his  brain.    There,  during  seven 

J^ears,  it  fed  upon  the  brain ;  no  art,  no  medicine,  could  dis- 
odge  it.  After  horrible  sidSerings,  Titus  died.  His  head 
was  opened  to  ascertain  what  the  disease  could  be  which 
had  baffled  the  efforts  of  all  his  physicians,  and  the  insect 
was  found,  but  amazingly  enlarged. — Alphonse  Karr'a  Tour 
Round  my  Garden, 


A   CONGREGATION  OF  CRITICS. 

A  LAMB  strayed  for  the  first  time  into  the  woods,  and  excited 
much  discussion  among  other  animals.  In  a  mixed  company, 
one  day,  when  he  became  the  subject  of  a  friendly  gossip. 


run,  be  can  do  nothing — and  whi 
yesterday,  and,  in  politeneas  to  t 
s  bit ;  upon  which  ne  had  the  in 
■nd  aay,  '  No,  mr,  I  eat  nothing  I 
ciitaciaed  the  lamb,  each  in  his  o 
good  lamb,  nevertheless. — Souse. 


TSS  LABX  AHD 
How  nimbly  doth  that  litde  larli 
heaven  in  a  ri^t  line ;  whereas 
of  body,  and  swifter  of  wing,  U. 
oompaases  to  his  highest  pitch.  1 
of  wu^  hinder  a  direct  ascent,  ai 
air  and  scope  to  advance  his  Sig 
Data  the  air  without  remstano 
fiirtherance  <£  her  motion.  It  ia 
of  men  in  flying  np  to  their  heai 
those  powers  which  would  seem 
thith^.  Great  wit,  deep  Judgmei 
men  about  with  no  smiul  labour  1 
incumbrance ;  whilst  ihe  good  ai 
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THE  TWO  HOSES. 

Being  with  my  friend  in  a  garden,  we  gathered  each  of  us  a 
rose.  He  hanoled  his  tenderly ;  smelt  to  it  but  seldom,  and 
sparingly.  I  always  kept  mine  to  my  nose,  or  squeezed  it 
in  my  hand ;  whereby,  in  a  very  short  time,  it  lost  both"  its 
colour  and  sweetness ;  but  his  still  remained  as  sweet  and 
fragrant  as  if  it  had  been  growing  upon  its  own  root.  These 
roses,  said  I,  are  the  true  emblems  of  the  best  and  sweetest 
creature-enjoymetits  in  the  world — which,  being  moderately 
and  cautiously  used  arid  enjoyed,  may  for  a  long  time  yield 
sweetness  to  the  possessor  of  them;  but  if  once  the  affections 
seize  too  greedily  upon  them,  and  squeeze  them  too  hard, 
they  quickly  wither  in  our  hands,  and  we  lose  the  comfort 
of  them ;  and  that,  either  through  the  soul  surfeiting  upon 
them,  or  the  Lord's  righteous  and  just  removal  of  them, 
because  of  the  excess  of  our  affections  to  them.  It  is  a 
point  of  excellent  wisdom,  to  keep  the  golden  bridle  of 
moderation  upon  all  the  affections  we  exercise  on  earthly 
things;  and  never  to  let  slip  the  reins  of  the  affections^ 
unless  they  move  towards  God,  in  the  love  of  Whom  there 
is  no  danger  of  excess. — Flavd, 


A  ROMA^  APOtOOlfe. 

LrvY,  the  Roman  historian,  records  a  beautiful  apologue^ 
spoken  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  which 
contains  the  elements  of  valuable  instruction  to  social  econo- 
mists and  to  Christian  churches.  The  Roman  people,  com- 
plaining that  they  were  doomed  to  perform  drudgery  and 
suffer  privations,  while  the  great  and  the  wealthy  mono- 
polized all  emoluments  and  honours,  rose  in  insurrection 
against  the  nobility,  and  congregated,  with  riotous  demon- 
strations, upon  the  Aventine  ELill.  The  nobles  and  senators 
were  obliged  to  flee  from  the  city,  and  the  public  peace 
appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Menenius  Agrippa, 
who  had  conquered  the  Sabmes  and  Samnites>  and  partaken 
the  first  triumph  which  Rome  had  ever  awarded  to  her 
heroes,  and  who  was  in  high  esteem  among  the  populace, 
and  known  to  be  valiant,  wise^  and  eloquent,  appeared  at  a 

42 
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critical  juncture  among  the  insurgents,  and  aJdressed  them 
as  fiillows:  "There  was  a  time  when  the  various  parts  of 
the  human  body  did  not  act  together  io  the  friendly,  united 
mauner  that  they  do  now,  but  hail  all  separato  offices,  and 
Bpoke  each  a  distinct  language.  The  members  became  then 
disco iiten ted,  and  complained  that  the  eamioga  of  their 
labour  and  industry  were  all  spent  upon  the  belly,  which, 
while  lying  at  ease  in  the  uiidat  of  the  body,  perfoiined 
no  task,  and  wa^ited  its  existence  in  luxurious  enjojinent. 
They  therefore  conspired  together,  and  resolved  that  the 
hands  should  not  convey  food  to  the  mouth,  that  the  mouth 
should  not  receive  anything  offered  to  it  by  the  hands, 
that  the  teeth  should  not  masticate  what  waa  taken  into 
the  mouth,  and  that  the  throat  should  not  swallow  what 
,  the  teeth  might  masticate.  Hoping  tlirough  their  new 
arrangements  to  bring  the  belly  to  terms  by  punishing  it 
with  famine,  all  the  members  were  astonished  to  find  that 
they   themselves   were    becoming   enfeebled,   and    sinking 
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of  the  body  ?  And  if  the  ear  shall  say,  Because  I  am  not  the 
eye,  I  am  not  of  the  body;  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body? 
If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing  ?  if 
the  whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the  smelling  ?  But  now 
hath  God  set  the  members,  every  one  of  them  m  the  body, 
as  it  hath  pleased  Him.  And  if  they  were  all  one  member, 
where  were  the  body  ?  But  now  they  are  many  members, 
yet  but  one  body.  And  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand, 
I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I 
have  no  need  of  you.  But  God  hath  tempered  the  body 
together,  that  the  members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for 
another.  And  whether  one  member  suflFer,  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members 
rejoice  with  it.  Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members 
in  particular." 


BR.  SOUTHEY  IN  INQLETON. 

Returning  pensively  from  my  unsuccessful  search  in  the 
churchyard,  to  the  little  inn  at  Ingleton,  I  found  there,  upon 
a  sampler,  worked  in  1824  by  Elizabeth  Brown,  aged  nme, 
and  framed  as  an  ornament  for  the  room  which  I  occupied, 
some  lines  in  as  moral  a  strain  of  verse  as  any  which  I  had 
that  day  perused  among  the  tombs.  And  I  transcribed 
them  for  preservation,  thmking  it  not  improbable  that  they 
had  been  originally  composed  by  Richard  Guy,  for  the  use 
of  his  female  scholars,  and  handed  down  for  a  like  purpose 
from  one  generation  to  another.  This  may  be  only  a  lond 
imagination,  and  perhaps  it  might  not  have  occurred  to  me 
at  another  time ;  but  many  compositions  have  been  ascribed 
in  modem  as  well  as  ancient  times,  and  indeed  daily  are  so, 
to  more  celebrated  persons,  upon  less  likely  grounds.  These 
are  the  verses : — 

JesQS,  permit  Thy  gracious  name  to  stand 
As  the  first  effort  of  an  infant's  hand ; 
And  as  her  fingers  on  the  sampler  moTe, 
Engaffe  her  tender  heart  to  seek  Thy  love ; 
With  Thy  dear  children  may  she  haye  a  part, 
And  write  Thy  name  Thyself  upon  her  heart. 

8<ya;th^ 8  Doctor. 


•  • 
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irSAT  IS  HAFPINESSt 
For  many  people  happinees  is  a  gross,  imaginary,  compact 
thing  whicli  they  wish  to  find  all  in  a  piece ;  it  is  a  diamond 
aa  large  aa  a  house,  which  they  pass  their  lives  in  seeking 
and  pursuing  at  all  hazards.  They  are  like  a  horticulturist 
of  my  acquaintcnce  who  dreams  of  nothing  hut  meeting  with 
a  blue  rose— a  rose  which  I  have  sought  after  a  little  myself, 
and  which  it  ia  more  unreasonahle  to  hope  for  than  the 
diamond  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  just  now.  Since  this 
fancy  seized  the  poor  man's  brains,  other  flowers  have  had 
neither  splendour  nor  perfume  for  him.  Happiness  is  iioi 
a  blue  rose, — it  ia  the  grass  of  the  meadows,  tfie  bindweed 
of  the  fields,  the  wild  rose  of  the  hedges,  a  word,  a  song — no 
matter  what.  It  is  iiot  a  diamond  as  large  as  a  house :  it 
is  a  mosaic  of  httle  stones,  each  one  of  which  often  has  no 
separate  value  of  itself.  This  large  diamond,  this  hluo  rose, 
this    mv.it   hnnnincHS     tliis    mnnnTif.d     is    n.   Hrojini       Kvptv 
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them.  In  that  world  they  do  not  need  what  we  need ;  they 
hear  nothing  of  the  marvellous  inflections  of  speech,  the 
tremulous  tenderness  of  affection,  the  harsh  trumpet-tones 
of  strife,  the  musical  intonations  of  mirth.  They  cannot 
hear  the  prattle  of  children's  voices,  which  sends  such  thrills 
along  our  nerves ;  nor  can  they  hear  the  untiring  eloquence 
of  a  vexed  virago,  which  also  sends  thrills,  not  of  so  pleasant 
a  nature.  Deafer  than  the  deafest  adder  will  they  remain^ 
charm  we  never  so  wisely.  Equally  insensible  must  they  be 
to  music.  Beethoven's  melodious  thunder,  Handel's  choral 
might,  Mozart's  tender  grace,  Bellini's  languorous  sweetness, 
are  even  more  lost  on  them  than  on  the  lymphatic  dowagers 
on  the  grand  tier,  who  chatter  audibly  of  guipure,  and  the 
last  drawing-room,  while  Grisi's  impassionea  expression,  and 
Mario's  cantabile,  are  entrancing  the  rest  of  the  audience. 
The  mollusc  can  only  perceive  noises.  Sounds  are  by  us 
separately  recognizable  in  their  intensity,  their  pitch  (or 
note),  and  their  quality.  The  mollusc  only  recognizes  in- 
tensity— loudness.  A  wave  of  sound  agitates  the  otolithes 
in  his  ear,  and  their  agitation  communicates  to  the  ganglion 
a  sensation  of  sound,  loud  in  proportion  to  the  agitation. — 
Lewes'a  Seaside  Studies. 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

More  than  forty  years  ago,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  we  heard  one  man  say  to  another,  "  If 
I  knew  where  there  was  an  honest  lawyer,  I  would  go  a 
thousand  miles  to  see  him."  Another  man  replied,  "  If  you 
go  to  New  Jersey,  and  ask  for  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  you 
will  find  the  man."  Such  was  his  reputation  at  that  early 
period  of  his  shining  career. — ^Another  writer  gives  a  similar 
illustration.  A  man  came  into  Newark,  one  day,  and  asked 
the  innkeeper  to  direct  him  to  a  first-rate  lawyer.  "  Well," 
said  Boniface,  "if  you  have  a  good  cause,  go  to  Frelinghuysen ; 
he  is  an  honest  lawyer,  and  never  undertakes  any  other 
kind ;  but  if  you  want  a  keen,  sharp  lawyer,  that  sticks  at 

nothing,  go  to  Lawyer ."    He  watched  the  way  the 

stranger  went,  and  he  went  straight  to  Lawyer . — New 

York  Observer. 


he  bridgea  death,  and  teaches 
timid  to  find  their  way  hither 
spherea. — American  N^ational 


TBE  BVKE  OF  WELLINi 
Some  years  ago  it  waa  prop< 
Jann  in  the  neighbouihood  o 
contiguous  to  his  estate,  and  '' 
qniEdtion ;  to  which  he  assents 
completed,  his  steward  eongrati 
such  a  baivain,  as  the  seller  waj 

Krt  with  it.  "  What  do  you  n 
ike.  The  other  replied,  "  It 
we  have  got  it  for  £800."  "  Ii 
"  you  will  please  to  cany  the  e 
and  never  talk  to  me  of  cheaj 
Treamiry. 


from:  the  workeo 

A  UKiSTER  of  the  gospel  was  i 
woman  who  was  in  ue  poorhous 
score   years   and    ten.  And    huA 
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your  appearing  so  jojrfiil  ? "     The  reply  of  the  "  old  dii 
ciple"  was,  "OA,  sir,  I  was  just  thinking  what  a  chant 


dis- 
nge 

it  wiU  be  from  the  poorhovse  to  heaven!" — The  Biblical 

Treasury.  


WATCHFULNESS,^THE  DEBTOR  AND  THE  BAILIFF. 

Amokg  my  earliest  recollections  is  a  pillar  which  was  set 
up  as  a  mark  of  the  borough  bounds ;  as  we  passed  it  one 
day,  I  remember  my  dear  old  father  telling  me  a  sioary 
about  the  pillar.  "  Some  years  ago,"  said  he,  "  a  writ  was 
about  to  be  served  upon  a  man  for  debt ;  but  the  debtor, 
upon  seeing  the  bailiff,  started  off  and  ran  as  hard  as  he 
could  for  this  point  (which  was  fully  three  miles  from  the 
town).  The  bailiff,  though  in  full  chase,  could  not  overtake 
the  man,  who  ran  till  he  reached  this  pillar,  and  then,  feeling 
that  he  was  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  borough,  he  turned 
round  and  defied  the  bailiff.  The  latter,  knowing  he  had 
no  authority  to  seize  him,  appeared  calmly  to  submit  to  his 
fate ;  but  just  as  he  appeared  to  be  returning  to  the  town, 
stretching  out  his  hand,  he  exclaimed,  'WeU,  let  us  part 
good  friends,  at  any  rate.  Here's  my  hand.'  The  debtor, 
thrown  off  his  guard,  took  the  pronered  hand,  when  the 
bailiff,  with  one  desperate  effort,  pulled  him  within  the 
boundary,  and  clapped  the  other  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
shouting,  '  You  are  mv  prisoner  !* "  Many  a  man  who  has 
run  weU,  has  forfeited  tne  race,  or  lost  the  battle,  through 
thinking  the  struggle  was  over.  He  has  made  too  sure. 
There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  taking  things  for 
granted. — The  Mblical  Treasury. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  DEAD. 

In  the  deepening  twilight  of  a  summer  evening,  a  pastor 
called  at  the  residence  of  one  of  his  parishioners,  and  found, 
seated  in  the  doorway,  a  little  boy  with  both  hands  extended 
upward,  holding  a  une.  "What  are  you  doing  here,  my 
little  friend  ? "  inquired  the  minister.  "  Flying  my  kite, 
sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "  Flying  your  kite  I '  exclaimed 
the  pastor,  "I  can  see  no  kite ;  you  can  see  none  ? "    "I 


I 
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know  it.  Bir,"  reeponded  the  lad ;  "  I  cann 
know  it  is  there,  for  I  feel  it  pull"  A  fe* 
angels  camo  and  bore  far  above  ub,  out  of  ou 
was  verj-  dear  to  us.  The  attachment  of  ou 
liroken,— the  conuocting  ties  were  lengthei 
We  loved  her  white  here :  we  love  her  Htill 
while  ill  thu  desh ;  we  are  sure  that  she  Ic 
leas  in  her  new  condition.  Ilising  higher 
in  the  heaven  of  ht-avena,  ifefeel  her  infiuei 
Christ ;  and,  attra<:ted  by  gentle  influences, 
towards  her  peateful  home,  with  the  pros| 
glorious  compantoaship. — EvangdicaJMagi 


A  STATE  OF  SOCIETY.— SPLENDID 
Ik  the  beautiful  province  of  Tarija,  Mr.  Tei 
himself  io  a  decent-looking  man,  asked  him 
him  a  little  broad.  "  Bread  I — that  is  fui  a 
absolutely  unknown  here."  He  had  some  she 
the  mountain,  nothing  else ;  yet  he  was  lor 
and  his  cstatt:  in  front  of  his  door  extend 
His  house  was  a  mere  hovel ;  but  his  wife  ai 
bedizened  with  diamond  rings  and  pearl  i 
happens  it  that  where  nature  has  bcstowe* 
lavishly — a  fruitful  soil  and  a  fine  climate- 
in  indolence  and  apathy,  without  one  sir 
convenience  ?  A  bad  government  in  the  fii 
lowed  by  an  unsettled  one,  acting  on  an  igr 
barbarous  population,  may  explam  it ;  but  1 
must  not  be  omitted  among  the  causes:  it  is 
the  Dutch  Boor  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
his  Schaap's-vUsch. — Qiiarterly  JRevtevi  o)i  3 
in  Fern.  

ELOTt'EHS  lA'  PEISOA'S. 
Here  is  the  white  julienne,  with  its  long  bra 
to  enjoy  its  perfume,  you  must  stoop  down 
in  the  evening  that  it  exhales  its  sweeta  to  t 
was  one  of  the  favourite  flowers  of  the  un; 
Marie  Antoinette.    She  was  confined  in  the 
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of  the  Conciergerie.  In  the  same  apartment ,  separated 
from  her  only  by  a  screen,  was  a  gendarme,  who  quitted 
her  neither  night  nor  day.  The  queen's  whole  wardrobe 
consisted  of  an  old  black  gown  and  stockings,  which  she 
took  oflf  to  mend  herself,  remaining  with  her  feet  bare.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  should  have  loved  Marie  Antoinette,  but 
how  is  it  possible  to  avoid  admiring  so  much  misery  and 
misfortune !  A  woman — her  name  is  not  suflSciently  known 
— ^a  good  and  excellent  woman,  discovered  a  blessing  and  a 
luxury  to  bestow  upon  her  whom  it  was  forbidden  to  name 
otherwise  than  as  the  widow  Caput.  Madame  Richard,  a 
keeper  of  the  prison,  brought  her  every  day  bouquets  of 
the  flowers  she  loved — pinks,  juliennes,  and  tuberoses.  She 
thus  exchanged  perfumes  for  the  putrid  miasmas  of  the 
prison.  The  poor  queen  had  sometning  to  look  at  besides 
the  humid  walls  of  her  dungeon.  Madame  Richard  was  de- 
nounced, arrested,  and  put  into  prison,  but  they  did  not  dare 
to  persecute  her  further,  and  shortly  they  released  her.  At 
a  later  period,  Danton  exclaimed  in  his  dungeon,  "  Oh,  if  I 
could  but  see  a  tree ! "  The  julienne  remains  the  flower  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  The  great  Cond6,  when  confined  at 
Vincennes,  cultivated  pinks. — AlphoTiaeKarr'd  Tour  Sound 
my  Garden. 

MINE. 

And  I  call  this  tree  mine !  Ten  more  generations  will  live 
and  die  beneath  its  shade ;  and  yet  I  call  this  tree  mine ! 
And  I  can  neither  reach  nor  see  that  nest  which  a  bird  has 
built  upon  one  of  its  highest  branches.  I  call  this  tree  mine, 
and  I  cannot  gather  one  of  its  blossoms ;  and  yet  I  call  this 
tree  mine  !  Mine !  There  is  scarcely  anything  which  I  call 
mine  which  will  not  last  much  longer  than  I  snail :  there  is 
not  a  single  button  of  my  gaiters  that  is  not  destined  to 
survive  me  many  years.  What  a  strange  thing  is  this 
property  of  which  men  are  so  envious !  When  I  had 
nothing  of  my  ovm,  I  had  forests,  and  meadows,  and  the 
sea,  and  the  sky  with  all  its  stars ;  since  I  purchased  the  old 
house  and  this  garden,  I  have  no  longer  anything  but  this 
house  and  this  garden.    Property  is  a  contract  by  which 


±  nave  i,iicre  aamirea  tne  star 
to  appear  to  blossom  in  the  to 
morning  the  sun  which  glided : 
thick  dome  of  foliage  I  What  b 
sweater  reveries,  have  I  there 
gooe  thither  at  the  close  of  da; 
covered  vith  trees,  to  see  the 
lays  colouring  with  red  and  g 
bindi-trees  which  somnind  me 
it  belonged  to  an  old  hedrridde 
never  been  in  it  in  his  lifii — 
— Alpiumae  Kan's  Toar  nova 


A  BEETLE  MOVl 
This  insect  has  just  astonishe 
strength  of  body.  Every  one 
beetle  in  his  huid  knows  that 
for  agility,  are  very  powerful ; 
Samsonian  a  feat  as  that  I  ha' 
insect  was  brought  to  me,  ha' 
band,  I  was  at  a  loss  where  t 
but  a  quart  bottle  fiiU  of  milk 
the  beetle  for  the  present  an< 
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weight  a  hundred  and  twelve  times  exceeding  its  own !  A 
better  notion  than  figures  can  convey  will  be  obtained  of 
this  fact  by  supposing  a  lad  of  fifteen  years  of  age  to  be 
imprisoned  under  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  which  weighs 
12,000  pounds,  and  to  move  it  to  and  fro  upon  a  smooth 
pavement  by  pushing  within. — Profeaaor  G088,  in  New  York 
Independent. 

THE  EARTHEN  JAIL 
Babbi  Joshua,  the  son  of  Chananiah,  was  a  very  learned 
and  very  wise  man,  but  he  was  ugly.  His  complexion  was 
so  dark  that  he  was  nicknamed  "The  Blacksmith,"  and 
little  children  ran  away  from  him.  Yet  his  wisdom  and 
learning  caused  him  to  be  esteemed  by  every  one,  and  even 
the  Emperor  Trajan  treated  him  with  much  consideration. 
One  day  when  the  rabbi  went  to  court,  the  emperor's 
daughter  laughed  at  his  ugliness,  and  said  with  a  smile, 
"  Babbi,  I  wonder  how  it  is  that  such  great  wisdom  as 
yours  should  be  contained  in  such  an  u^y  head."  Babbi 
Joshua  kept  his  temper,  and,  instead  of  replying,  asked, 
"  Princess,  m  what  vessels  does  your  august  father  keep  his 
wine  ? "  "  In  earthen  jars,  to  be  sure,"  replied  she.  "  Indeed ! " 
exclaimed  the  rabbi,  feigning  surprise ;  "  Why,  all  the  com- 
mon people  keep  their  wine  in  earthen  jars ;  an  emperor's 
wine  should  be  kept  in  handsome  vessels."  The  princess 
thought  that  Babbi  Joshua,  who  always  said  such  clever 
things,  was  really  in  earnest ;  so  ofi*  she  went  to  the  chief 
butler,  and  ordered  him  to  pour  all  the  emperor's  wine  out 
of  the  earthen  jars  into  gol(f  and  sUver  vessels,  earthen  jars 
bemg  imworthy  of  such  precious  drink.  The  butler  followed 
these  orders ;  but  when  the  wine  came  to  the  royal  table  it 
had  turned  sour,  and  tasted  quite  flat.  The  next  time  the 
princess  met  the  Babbi  Joshua,  she  expressed  her  astonish- 
ment at  his  having  given  her  such  a  strange  piece  of  advice, 
and  said,  "  Do  you  know,  rabbi,  that  all  that  fine  wine  that 
I  had  poured  into  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  turned  sour  ?" 
Then  you  have  learnt  a  simple  lesson,  princess,"  was  the 
rabbi's  reply  :  "  Wine  is  best  Kept  in  common  vessels,  so  is 
wisdom."  The  next  time  the  prmcess  met  the  clever  rabbi, 
she  did  not  laugh  at  his  ugly  face. — New  York  Independent. 
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THE  MOKEEY  AKD  TUB  QLOWWOtt.lt. 
Afable  in  aHindoo  collection, the PanchaTantra of  BJdpai, 
is  so  i-arely  mejt  witli  in  English,  that  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  repeating  it.  A  numlaer  of  monkeys  that  lived  in  a 
mountain,  sought  in  a  cold,  windy,  and  rainy  night,  for  a 
fire  to  warm  themselves  ;  at  last  thoy  saw  a  glowworm,  and 
thinking  it  was  a  speck  of  fire,  they  gathered  some  wood 
and  threw  it  upon  it ;  not  far  off  there  was  a  bii-d  Upon  a 
tree,  which,  observing  what  they  were  doing,  cried  out  to 
them,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  thera  of  their  error. 
This  scene  attracted  the  attention  of  a  man  who  was  passing 
by,  who  told  the  bird  that  it  waa  ■wasting  Loth  time  and 
patience,  and  that  no  one  thought  of  pro\iug  a  sword  upon 
a  stubborn,  impenetrable  stone,  or  of  making  a  bow  out  of 
a  piece  of  wood  that  would  not  bend.  Tho  bird,  however, 
without  attending  to  him,  flew  down  to  them  to  prove  that 
the  glowworm  was  not  fire,  but  in  recompense  for  hia  pains 
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he  was  the  best  and  kindest 

of  friends. 

Nor  did  he  ever  look  cool 

even  upon  his  foes, 

though  his  fondest  admirers 

too  often  turned  their  backs  upon  him. 

O  undeserving  and  invidious  times ! 

when  such  illustrious  examples 

are  thus  wontonly  made  light  of, — 

such  splendid  virtues 

thus  basely  blown  upon. 

Though  rather  the  promoter  of  a  cheerful  glass  in  others, 

and  somewhat  given  to  smoking, 

yet  he  was  never  seen  in  liquor, 

wiich  was  his  utmost  abhomnce ; 

Baking,  which  ruins  most  constitutions, 

was  far  from  spoiling  his, 

though  it  often  threw  him  into  inflammatory  disorder. 

His  days,  which  were  short, 

were  ended  by  a  gentle  and  gradual  decay ; 

his  substance  wasted  and  strength  consumed. 

A  temporary  period  waa  put  to  his  finite  existence 

by  his  being  seized  with  a  cold 

in  one  of  his  wanton  days 

of  the  fatal  month  of  May. 

His  loss  and  cheering  influence 

is  often  and  feelingly  lamented 

by  his  friends,   ^ 

who  erected  this  monument  in  memory 

of  his  endearing  virtues. 


TRE  CURSE  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  A  LUDICROUS  LIGHT. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  droll 
encounters  which  often  occur  on  board,  aflbrding  infinite 
mirth  to  the  bystanders.  A  sorry-looking  owner  of  the 
human  face  divine,  whose  fortunate  position,  as  a^nt  of  the 
Rothschilds  in  New  Orleans,  made  amends,  in  the  eyes  of 
mammon  worshippers,  for  his  almost  deformed  appearance. 


morsel,  and  not  aware  of  the 
moat,  iiresently  reappeared  wi 
tempting  odour  might  liave  st 
it  was  placed  on  the  table  wit 
Israelite  appreciated  the  natu 
offended  digDity,  he  said,  "Da 
want  venisnun."  There  sat  o 
who,  embarrassed  in  his  pecunL 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  negc 
a  solace  to  his  irritated  feelings 
of  the  millionaire.  For  him  t 
parable  with  broiled  ham ;  and  i 
against  the  Jews,  he  exclaimed, 
servant  removed  the  dish,  polx 
hour,  "  No,  sir,  you  darsn't  eat 
the  Saviour,  and  God  has  cussed 
touch  pork.  Heavens  I"  he  conti 
turning  to  a  friend,  "  can  you  thi 
fill  than  not  being  allowed  to  «al 
the  sins  of  the  Jews  makes  it  c 
Preacker^B  Life. 


A  JEW  ON 
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BO  little  is  as  yet  known  in  England,  is  entirely  developing 
under  the  auspices  of  Jews,  who  almost  monopolize  the 
professional  chairs  of  Germany.  Neander,  the  founder  of 
spiritual  Christianity,  and  who  is  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  is  a  Jew.  Benary, 
equally  famous,  and  in  the  same  University,  is  a  Jew.  Wehl, 
the  Arabic  Professor  of  Heidelberg,  is  a  Jew.  Years  ago, 
when  I  was  in  Palestine,  I  met  a  German  student,  who  was 
accumulating  materials  for  the  'History  of  Christianity,'  and 
studying  the  genius  of  the  place — ^a  modest  and  learned 
man.  It  was  Wehl — then  unknown,  since  become  the  first 
Arabic  scholar  of  the  day,  and  the  author  of  the  'Life  of 
Mahomet.'  But  for  the  German  professors  of  this  race,  their 
name  is  Legion.  I  think  there  are  more  than  ten  in  Berlin 
alone. 

*'  I  told  you  just  now  I  was  going  up  to  town  to-morrow, 
because  I  always  made  it  a  rule  to  interpose  when  affairs  of 
State  were  on  the  carpet.  Otherwise,  I  never  interfere.  I 
hear  of  peace,  of  war,  in  newspapers,  but  I  am  never  alarmed 
except  when  I  am  informed  that  the  sovereigns  want 
treasure,  then  I  know  that  monarchs  are  serious.  A  few 
years  back  we  were  applied  to  by  Russia.  Now,  there  has 
been  no  friendship  between  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
my  family.  It  has  Dutch  connections  which  have  generally 
supplied  it,  and  our  representations  in  favour  of  the  Polish 
Hebrews,  a  numerous  i-ace,  but  the  most  suffering  and  de- 
graded of  all  the  tribes,  have  not  been  very  agreeable  to  the 
Czar.  However,  circumstances  drew  to  an  approximation 
between  the  Romanoffs  and  the  Sidonias.  I  resolved  to  go 
myself  to  St.  Petersburg.  I  had,  on  my  arrival,  an  inter- 
view with  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  Count  Cancrin ; 
I  beheld  the  son  of  a  Lithuanian  Jew.  The  loan  was  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  Spain ;  I  resolved  on  repairing  to 
Spain  from  Russia.  I  travelled  without  intermission.  I  had 
an  audience  immediately  on  my  arrival  with  the  Spanish 
Minister,  Senor  Mendizabel ;  I  beheld  one  like  myself,  the 
son  of  a  Nuevo  Christiano,  a  Jew  of  Arragon.  In  con- 
sequence of  what  transpired  at  Madrid,  I  went  straight  to 
Paris  to  consult  the  President  of  the  French  Council;  I  be- 
held the  son  of  a  French  Jew^  a  herO|  an  imperial  marshal^ 
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during  which  every  device  that  can  degrade  or  destroy  man 
has  been  the  destiny  that  we  have  sustained  and  beiffled. 
The  Hebrew  child  has  entered  adolescence  only  to  leam 
that  he  was  the  Pariah  of  that  ungrateful  Europe  that  owes 
to  him  the  best  part  of  its  laws,  a  fine  portion  of  its  litera- 
ture, all  its  religion.  Great  poets  require  a  public;  we  have 
been  content  with  the  immortal  melodies  that  we  sung  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  and 
wept.  They  record  our  triumphs,  they  solace  our  affliction. 
Great  orators  are  the  creatures  of  popular  assemblies;  we 
were  permitted  only  by  stealth  to  meet  even  in  our  temples. 
And  as  for  great  writers,  the  catalogue  is  not  blank.  Wliat 
are  all  the  schoolmen,  Aquinas  himself,  to  Maimonides?  and 
as  for  modem  philosophy,  all  springs  from  Spinoza.  But- 
the  passionate  and  creative  genius  that  is  the  nearest  link  to 
divinity,  and  which  no  human  tyranny  can  destroy,  though 
it  can  divert  it, — that  should  have  stirred  the  hearts  of 
nations  by  its  inspired  sympathy,  or  governed  senates  by  its 
burning  eloquence,-**has  found  a  medium  for  its  expression, 
to  which,  in  spite  of  your  prejudices  and  your  evil  passions, 
you  have  been  obliged  to  bow.  The  ear,  tne  voice,  the  fancy 
teeming  with  combinations,  the  imagination  fervent  witn 
picture  and  emotion,  that  came  from  Caucasus,  acnd  which 
we  have  preserved  impoUuted,  have  endowed  us  with  almost 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  music,  that  science  of  harmonious 
sounds  which  the  ancients  recognized  as  most  divine,  ajid 
deified  in  the  person  of  their  most  beautiftil  creation.  I 
speak  not  of  the  past,  though,  were  I  to  enter  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  lords  of  melody,  you  would  find  it  the  annals  of 
Hebrew  genius.  But  at  this  moment,  even,  musical  Europe 
is  ours.  There  is  not  a  company  of  singers,  not  an  orchestraf 
in  a  single  capital,  that  is  not  crowded  with  our  children 
imder  the  feigned  names  which  they  adopt  to  conciliate  the 
dark  aversion  which  your  posterity  will  some  day  disdain 
with  shame  and  disgust.  Almost  every  gt^at  composed  or 
skilled  musician,  almost  cfvery  voice  that  ravishes  you  with 
its  transporting  strains,  spring  from  our  tribes.  The  cata- 
logue is  too  vast  to  enumerate — too  illustrious  to  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  secondary  names,  however  eminent.  Enough 
for  us  that  the  three  great  creative  minds  to  whose  exqui- 
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Bite  invcntiona  all  nations  at  this  motnent  yield — Kossmi, 
Moyerbeer,  Mendelssohn — are  of  Hebrew  race ;  and  little 
do  your  men  of  faaliioii,  your  '  muBc.adina '  of  Paris,  and 
your  dandies  of  London,  as  they  tlirill  into  raptures  at 
the  notes  of  a  Pasta  or  a  Grisi,  little  do  they  suspect 
that  they  ara  offering  their  homnge  to  the  sweet  aingers 
of  Israel." — Disraeli's  Coningsby. 


ME  AND  MY  CAT. 

I  DO  not  envy  tlic  placidity  of  men  and  women  of  manifestly 
contracted  underetaiwiiDgs,  I  might  as  well  envy  (as  I  have 
heai-d  some  foolish  people  say  they  did)  the  still  more  placid 
lives  of  our  domestic  animals.  J  delight  to  contemplate — I 
have  no  wish  to  imitate — the  life  of  any  sort  of  tabby.  My 
cat  enjoys  her  existence  in  common  with  me  up  to  a  cei'tain 
jmiiil.  Whun  in  the  winter  evening  I  draw  the  easy  chair 
towards  the  fire,  she  couches  before  me  on  the  rug.     We 
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TKE  BEWILDERING    VALLEY. 

The  following  graphic  description  of  one  of  the  wild  sandy 
deserts  of  Arabia,  suggests  a  picture  of  many  bewilder- 
ments, moral  and  mental,  as  well  as  that  it  describes.  "  We 
were  in  one  of  the  most  fearfully  renowed  wadies  of  the 
peninsula.  It  is  called  '  The  Bewildering  Valley,'  on  account 
of  its  moving  sands,  the  perpetual  changes  of  which,  at  the 
caprice  of  the  wind,  render  it  impossible  even  for  a  prac 
tised  guide  to  be  certain  of  his  route  while  traversing  it. 
We  were  surrounded  by  hills  of  sand ;  and  the  wind,  as  it 
swept  their  summits,  became  freighted  with  clouds  of  dust, 
which  floated  around  our  heads,  passed  down  our  throats, 
and  stifled  us  like  the  air  of  a  crucible.  At  length  the  hour 
arrived  for  our  first  halt.  Our  Arabs  pitched  our  tents,  and 
we  looked  for  a  brief  respite;  but  the  wind  carried  our  tent 
away  at  once.  A  second  attempt  was  made  to  fasten  it,  with- 
out success ;  the  sand  had  no  consistency  beneath  the  surface^ 
and  the  stakes  could  not  be  secured  in  it ;  and  if  they  could, 
the  cords  were  not  strong  enough  to  hold  the  canvas  against 
the  gale.  We  were  forced  therefore  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Arabs,  and  seek  shelter  in  the  shadows  of  our  drome- 
daries. I  had  just  laid  down  by  the  side  of  my  beast,  when 
Abdalla  came  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  light  a  fire  for 
his  cooking.  This  news  was  not  so  bad  as  the  poor  fellow 
thought  it  might  be;  and  we  had  no  inclination  to  eat, 
but  a  glass  of  pure,  fresh  water  would  have  been  worth 
a  kingdom.  The  water  we  obtained  at  the  fountains  of 
Moses  was  originally  brackish ;  and  this,  joined  to  the  smell 
of  skins,  and  the  intolerable  heat,  rendered  it  unfit  to  drink. 
The  sun  continued  to  ascend,  and  now  reached  the  zenith 
of  its  height  and  intensity.  Our  camels  no  longer  aflbrded 
a  shade.  I  retreated  to  a  distance  from  mine,  imwilling 
to  endure  his  wild-beast  odour,  when  I  could  gain  no  cor- 
responding  advantages  by  suffering  ito  offenslveness.  and 
wrapped  myself  in  Bechara's  mantle.  In  ten  minutes,  the 
side  1  exposed  to  the  sun  was  sufficently  baked,  and  I  turned 
the  other,  presuming  that  when  well  wone,  I  should  cease,  to 
suflfer.  During  our  two  hours*  halt  I  did  nothing  but  turn 
and  twist  in  agony.    I  was  enveloped  in  my  covering,  and 
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could  not  sec  my  companionB ;  and  I  had  not  energy  enough 
to  inquire  after  them.  All  I  know  is,  that,  muffled  in 
Beehara's  mantle,  1  wa.s  to  all  intents  and  purpo&ee  a  crsb 
stewing  in  its  shell,  A  t-hange  at  last  came  over  our  tor- 
ments ;  the  time  arrived  for  continuing  our  journey.  We 
mounted  our  dromedai'ies  like  listless  and  unwilling  crimi- 
nals, indifferent  as  to  the  route  we  were  to  pursue.  We 
were  certain  that  it  must  be  forvxird  in  «ome  direction, 
and  that  was  all.  I  merely  asked  if  we  should  have  fresb 
water  that  evening,  and  Abdalla,  who  was  near  me,  re- 

?lied  that  the  spot  of  our  intended  halt  was  near  a  well. 
'he  sleeplessnes!!  of  the  past  night,  my  abstinence  from 
food,  and  the  state  of  fusion  I  had  beeu  in  for  eionie  time, 
combined  to  produce  an  irresistible  drowsiness.  I  at  firat 
opposed  to  it  tlie  idea  of  danger;  a  fall  of  fifteen  feet,  although 
on  sand,  had  no  attraction  in  it.  But  the  fear  of  this 
mischance  soon  grew  indistinct.  A  hallucination  took  poa- 
eession  of  me.     My  eyes  were  closed ;  j'et  I  saw  the  sun. 
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brook,  the  tree,  and  the  shade  had  vanished ;  but  the  sun, 
the  wild,  the  sand — the  desert,  in  short — ^remained.  Hours 
passed  in  this  manner,  but  I  took  no  note  of  the  time. 
At  len^h  all  motion  ceased;  and  arousing  myself  once 
more  irom  my  drowsiness,  I  saw  that  the  caravan  had 
stopped.  The  whole  of  the  Arabs  trere  grouping  around 
Toualeb ;  we  three  remained  just  where  our  camels  had 
pleased  to  halt.  I  made  a  sign  to  Mohammed ;  he  came  to 
me,  and  I  inquired  why  the  Arabs  stopped,  and  looked 
about  them  so  irresolutely.  I  found  from  his  answer  that 
'  The  Bewildering  Valley '  maintained  its  reputation,  and  our 
men  had  lost  their  way." — From  the  French  of  Alexander 
Dumas, 


WHAT  WE  OWE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

The  life  and  property  of  England  are  protected  by  the  laws 
of  Sinai.  The  hard-working  people  of  England  are  secured 
in  every  seven  days  a  day  of  rest  by  the  laws  of  Sinai. 
And  yet  they  persecute  the  Jews,  and  hold  up  to  odium  the 
race  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  the  subhme  legislation 
which  alleviates  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  labouring  multi- 
tude !  And  when  that  labouring  multitude  cease  for  a 
while  from  a  toil  which  equals  almost  Egyptian  bondage, 
and  demands  that  exponent  of  the  mysteries  of  the  heiot^ 
that  soother  of  the  troubled  spirit,  which  poetry  can  alone 
afford,  to  whose  harp  do  the  people  of  England  fly  for 
sympathy  and  solace  ?  Who  is  the  most  popular  poet  in 
this  country  ?  Is  he  to  be  found  among  the  mx,  Wordsworths 
and  the  Lord  Byrons — amid  sauntering  reveries,  or  mono- 
lomies  of  sublime  satiety  ?  Shall  we  seek  him  among  the 
wits  of  Queen  Anne  ?  Even  to  the  myriad-minded  Shakspeare 
can  we  award  the  palm  ?  No ;  the  most  popular  poet  is  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel.  Since  the  days  01  heritage,  when 
every  man  dwelt  safely  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig- 
tree,  there  never  was  a  race  who  sang  so  often  the  odes  of 
David  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  Vast  as  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  whole  human  family  are  to  the  Hebrew  race, 
there  is  no  portion  of  modem  popuktions  so  much  indebted 
to  them  as  the  British  people.    It  was  "  the  sword  of  the 
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going  to  destrnction;"  and  at  tbat  Ely  thought  all  the  world 
would  perish.  But  he  passed  on,  and  found  the  sons  of 
men  tilling  the  earth  and  sowing  their  seed,  and  he  said 
unto  them,  "  The  most  high  God  is  incensed  against  His 
people,  and  will  destroy  Hi  a  holy  habitation,  and  reduce 
His  children  to  captivity,  under  tJie  yoke  of  the  idolaters, 
and  yet  behold  ye  are  taking  thought  for  this  temporal  lifel" 
But  with  that  the  voice  which  he  had  heard  before  came 
again  upon  him,  saying,  "Let  them  be,  for  the  Saviour  of 
Israel  is  now  bom."  And  he  asked,  "  Where  is  He ! "  And 
the  voice  answered,  "  In  Bethlehem  of  Judsea."  And  he 
went  there,  and  found  a  woman  sitting  upon  the  floor  of 
her  house,  and  a  new-born  babe  lying  before  her  all  bloody ; 
and  he  said  unto  her,  "  Daughter,  hast  thou  brouG;ht  forth  a 
man  child  ? "  "  Yea,  verily,  said  she.  "  And  what  means 
it,"  he  asked,  "  that  he  is  tnus  bloody  ? "  She  answered  and 
said,  "  A  great  evil  hath  befallen,  for  on  the  day  when  He 
was  bom  the  sanctuary  was  destroyed."  And  he  said,  "My 
daughter,  be  not  dismayed,  but  take  thought  how  to  breed 
Him  up,  for  from  His  hand  shall  proceed  great  salvation  to 
all  Israel."  Whereat  she  was  comforted,  and  began  carefully 
to  nurse  Him.  And  Ely  left  her  and  went  his  way ;  and 
after  five  years  he  bethought  him,  and  said  within  himself, 
I  will  return  and  see  whether  the  Saviour  of  Israel  be  bred 
up  after  the  maimer  of  kings,  or  after  the  manner  of  angels, 
who  are  destined  for  the  service  of  Qod.  And  he  went 
straightway  to  the  house  of  the  woman,  whom  he  found  at 
her  door,  and  he  said  unto  her,  "Well,  my  daughter,  how 
fareth  it  with  the  child?"  She  answered,  "Master,  said  I  not 
truly  that  it  would  he  ill  done  to  breed  Him  up,  because  on 
the  day  He  was  bom  the  sanctuary  was  destroyed  ?  But  this 
is  not  all ;  He  hath  feet,  and  He  walketh  not ;  He  hath  ears, 
and  He  heareth  nothing ;  He  hath  a  mouth,  and  He  speaketh 
not ;  behold  Him  lying  there,  and  moving  no  more  than  a 
stone."  And  while  Ely  was  communing  with  her,  behold 
there  arose  a  wind  from  the  four  comers  of  the  world,  and 
carried  away  the  child  into  the  great  sea ;  whereat  Ely  rent 
his  garments,  and  began  to  t^  his  hair  and  his  beard, 
saying,  "  Alas,  the  salvation  of  Israel  is  lost ! "  But  the 
daughter  of  the  voice,  that  is  to  say,  the  revelation,  came 
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A  LITTLE  STORY  OF  A  SIMPLE  LOVE. 

A  LITTLE  Arab  girl  brought  a  young  antelope  to  sell,  which 
was  bought  by  a  Greek  merchant,  whose  tent  was  next  to 
mine,  for  half  a  piastre.  She  had  bored  both  the  ears,  in  each 
of  which  she  had  inserted  two  small  pieces  of  red  silk  ribband; 
she  told  the  purchaser  that,  as  it  could  run  about  and  lap 
milk,  he  might  be  able  to  rear  it  up,  and  that  she  would  not 
have  sold  it,  but  that  she  wanted  money  to  buy  a  ribband, 
which  her  mother  would  not  afford  her ;  and  men,  almost 
smothering  the  little  animal  with  kisses,  she  delivered  it 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  ran  away.  The  merchant  ordered 
it  to  be  killed,  and  dressed  for  supper.  In  the  close  of  the 
evening  the  girl  came  to  take  the  last  farewell  of  her  little 
pet,  knowing  that  we  were  to  decamp  at  break  of  day. 
When  she  was  told  it  was  killed,  she  seemed  much  surprised, 
saying  that  it  was  impossible  that  anybody  could  be  so  cruel 
as  to  kill  such  a  pretty  creature.  On  its  being  shown  to  her 
with  its  throat  cut,  she  burst  into  tears,  threw  the  money  in 
the  man's  face,  and  ran  away  crying. — Parson's  Travels  in 
Asia  and  Africa, 


A   TOMB  IN  A  HEART. 

There  is  a  whited  sepulchre  of  a  soul !  Once  he  was  a  poor 
boy ;  he  had  but  a  crust  in  the  wide  world,  and  he  shared  it 
with  a  poorer  comrade,  without  a  regret,  without  a  care. 
Once  he  loved,  too,  and  was  beloved.  His  heart  was  large, 
warm,  genial.  He  valued  life  for  its  friendships  and  relation- 
ships; its  claims  gladdened  him,  its  duties  inspired.  But 
that  has  long,  long  been  buried.  A  cold  sneer,  whenever 
he  thinks  of  it,  is  its  epitaph.  One  day,  when  he  is  dead, 
and  they  bear  him  pompously  to  his  splendid  tomb,  there 
will  be  lawyers  and  heirs  at  his  strong-box,  to  rifle  the 
secrets  which  he  has  so  jealously  and  successfully  hid.  Pile 
on  pile  of  papers  and  securities  is  arranged  there  in  admir- 
able order.  But  there  is  an  inner  cabinet,  a  secret  drawer — 
surely  the  sum  of  the  whole  is  treasured  there,  the  coveted 
balance-sheet  of  his  affidrs.    No  key  is  founds  no  spring  can 
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the  word  '  Hallelujah ! '  but  without  success ;  the  dear  little 
one  died  before  he  could  repeat  it.  When  hia  brother  was 
told  of  his  death,  he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
looking  up  at  his  mother,  said, '  Johnny  can  say  Hallelujah 
now,  mother  ! '  In  a  few  hours  the  two  little  brothers  were 
united  in  heaven,  singing  Hallelujah  together."  Thus  with 
words  of  their  departed  darlings,  parents  should  comfort  each 
other,  as  parents  only  can. — Logm^s  WorcJa  of  Comfort  for 
Farents  Bereaved  0/ Little  Chudren. 


SANCTIFIED  AFFLICTION. 
The  following  is  from  a  letter  of  John  Frederic  Oberlin, 
pastor  of  WSdbech,  to  a  lady  who  had  suffered  many 
bereavements.  "  I  have  before  me  two  stones,  which  are  in 
imitation  of  precious  stones.  They  are  both  perfectly  alike 
in  colour;  they  are  of  the  same  water — clear,  pure,  and 
clean :  yet  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  tnem  as  to 
their  lustre  and  brilliancy.  One  has  a  dazzling  brightness, 
while  the  other  is  dull,  so  that  the  eye  passes  over  it,  and 
derives  no  pleasure  from  the  sight.  What  can  be  the  reason 
of  such  a  difference  7  It  is  this.  The  one  is  cut  but  in  a  few 
facets ;  the  other  has  ten  times  as  many.  These  facets  are 
produced  by  a  very  violent  operation.  It  is  requisite  to  cut^ 
to  smooth,  and  pohsh.  Had  these  stones  been  endued  with 
life,  so  as  to  have  been  capable  of  feeling  what  they  under- 
went, the  one  which  has  received  eighty  facets  would  have 
thought  itself  very  unhappy,  and  would  have  envied  the 
iat«  of  the  other,  which,  naving  received  but  eighty  has 
undergone  but  a  tenth  put  of  ite  sufferings.  Nevertheless, 
the  operations  being  over,  it  is  done  for  ever :  the  difference 
between  the  two  stones  always  remains  strongly  marked. 
That  which  has  suffered  but  little  is  entirely  eclipsed  by 
the  other,  which  alone  is  held  in  estimation,  and  attracts 
attention.  May  not  this  serve  to  explain  the  saying  of  our 
Saviour,  whose  words  always  bear  some  reference  to  eternity, 
'  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted  f 
— blessed,  whether  we  contemplate  them  apart,  or  in  com< 
parison  with  those  who  have  not  passed  through  so  many 


The  day  has  been  too 
nervous  and  restless;  n 
your  chamber  you  repa 
brance  of  your  cares  at 
extinguished,  and  you  n 
tjons  of  approaching  resi 
salutes  you.  It  needs  j 
come  a-serenading.  Is  i 
nervous  man  more  quid 
is  attent.  Now  the  sou 
is  lost.  It  soon  comes 
tunity,  you  give  yourseli 
that  the  mosquito  share 
seems  dead ;  you  experii 
revenge.  But  soon  the 
with  a  hither  and  thither 
this  time,  to  make  sure, 
outside  of  the  coverlet, 
alights;  you  feel  his  d< 
Quicker  than  winking,  y 
slap  as  makes  the  room 
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be  in  itself  considered,  yet,  if  seen  firom  a  neighbour's 
window,  a  night-capped  man  in  search  of  a  mosquito,  at 
twelve  at  night,  en  dishabille,  must  subject  himself  to  some 
ridicule.    There  now,  return  to  your  work.    You  cannot 
find  him  ?    After  all,  perhaps  that  last  slap  did  the  business 
for  him  ;  it  certainly  did  for  you.     See  how  red  your  much- 
abused  face  is !    Why  not  let  him  take  a  little  blood  out  of 
it  ?     It  would  be  improved.    The  hero  returns  to  his  couch, 
and  the  tiny  foe  returns  to  the  hero.  Again  the  horn  sounds, 
again  he  stnkes  out  at  him,  and  again  misses.  At  length,  tired 
out,  the  victim  falls  asleep.     The  little  trumpeter  draws 
near  and  soimds  a  challenge.    He  circuits  all  about,  and 
sings  every  note  in  his  serenade.   At  length  he  alights  upon 
a  chosen  spot,  and  having  satisfied  his  hunger,  retires  to 
some  dark  comer,  overswoUen,  to  collapse  and  die.    All  this 
would  not  be  worth  telling  but  for  its  application.    I  see  on 
every  hand  men  engaged  m  beating  themselves  on  account 
of  fears,  cares,  frets,  and  petty  annoyances.    The  mother  sits 
by  her  child  slightly  ill.   She  imagines  all  possible  evils ;  she 
torments  herself  for  hours  and  days  at  possible  but  improbable 
results.    It  is  a  mosquito  game.    The  real  evil  is  petty;  and, 
if  quietly  taken,  would  soon  cease  of  itself.    But  she  must 
punish  herself  by  every  ingenious  imagination.     Love  has 
its  mosquitos.    How  many  sounds  does  jealousy  hear  1  how 
many  dreads  does  anxious  love  breed  !  how  many  nameless 
fears,  and  how  many  "  what  ifs  "  !    Much  of  the  anxiety  of 
business  is  mere  mosquito-hunting.     When  I  see  a  man 
pale  and  anxious,  not  for  what  has  happened,  but  for  what 
may  happen,  I  say,  "Strike  your  own  face;  do  it  again, 
and  keep  doing  it,  for  there  is  nothing  else  to  hit."     Every- 
body has  his  own  mosquitos,  that  fly  by  night  or  bite  by 
day.    There  are  few  men  of  nerves  firm  enough  to  cahnly 
let  them  bite.    Most  men  insist  upon  flageUating  them- 
selves for  the  sake  of  not  hitting  their  troubles. — Ward 
Beecher'd  Eyes  and  Ears. 


THE   WONDER 
BEAUTIES  O. 


WOyDESFUL   STE. 

I  DWELL  upon  the  subj 
the  maimer  in  which  . 
the  auditory  nerve  mi 
in  all  probability  set 
it,  which  are  capable  <: 
with  different  waves  ol 
man  we  have  first  ol 
which  is  dosed  at  the 
membiaoe.    Behind  tha 
drum  of  the  ear,  this  ca 
between  it  and  the  braii 
are  two  oriSces,  the  one 
orifices  are  also  closed  b^ 
of  the  drum  stretches  a  : 
called  the  hamrtwr,  is  e 
The  second,  called  the 
the  hammer.     A  third  li 
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brane  receives  a  shock,  that  shock  ia  transmitted  tiirough 
the  series  of  bones  above  referred  to,  and  ia  concentrated  on 
the  membrane  gainst  which  the  base  of  the  stimip-bone  is 
planted :  that  membrane  transfers  the  shock  to  the  water 
of  the  labyrinth,  which,  in  its  turn,  transfers  it  to  the  nerves. 
The  transmission,  however,  is  not  direct.  At  a  certain  place 
within  the  labyrinth,  exceedingly  fine  elastic  bristles,  ter- 
minating in  sharp  points,  grow  up  between  the  terminal 
nerve  fibres.  These  bristles,  discovered  by  Max  Schultze,are 
eminently  calculated  to  sympathize  with  those  vibrations 
of  the  water  which  correspond  to  their  proper  periods. 
Thrown  thus  into  vibration,  the  bristles  stir  the  nerve 
fibres  which  lie  between  their  roots,  and  excite  audi- 
tion. At  another  place  in  the  labyrinth  we  have  little 
■  crystalline  particles  called  ofoii^/tes— the  horsteine  of  the 
Germans — embedded  among  the  nervous  filaments,  and 
which,  when  they  vibrate,  exert  an  intermittent  pressure 
upon  the  adjacent  nerve  fibres,  thus  exciting  audition.  The 
otolithes  probably  subserve  a  difierent  purpose  from  that 
fulfilled  by  the  bristles  of  Schultze.  They  are  fitted,  by 
their  weight,  to  accept  and  prolong  the  vibrations  of  evanes- 
cent sounds  which  might  otherwise  escape  attention.  The 
bristles  of  Schultze,  on  the  contrary,  because  of  their  extreme 
lightness,  would  instantly  yield  up  an  evanescent  motion, 
while  they  are  eminently  fitted  for  the  transmission  of  con- 
tinuous vibrations.  Finally,  there  is  the  labyrinth,  a  won- 
derful organ,  discovered  by  Marchess  Corti,  which  is  to  all 
appearance  a  musical  instrument,  with  its  cords  so  stretched 
as  to  accept  vibrations  of  different  periods,  and  transmit 
them  to  the  nerve  filaments  which  traverse  tiie  organ. 
Within  the  ears  of  men,  and  without  their  knowledge  or 
contrivance,  tJiis  lute  of  3,000  strings  has  existed  for  ages, 
accepting  the  music  of  the  outer  world,  and  rendering  it  fit 
for  reception  by  tiie  brain.  Each  musical  tremor  which 
faJIs  upon  this  organ  selects  from  its  tensioned  fibres  the 
one  appropriate  to  its  own  pitch,  and  throws  that  fibre  into 
unisouant  vibration.  And  thus,  no  matter  how  comphcated 
the  motion  of  the  external  air  may  be,  thone  microscopic 
strings  can  analyse  it,  and  reveal  tJie  constituents  of  which 
it  ia  compoBed.— Pro/ewor  TyTu^oU's  Xectures  on  Sov/nd, 
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MARVELLOUS  TREE  IK  THE  SOUTH  8BA    ISLAND. 

HuAHiNE,  another  island  of  the  same  cluster,  and  one  of  tlw 
most  l)eautiful,  had  for  the  chief  of  its  many  idols  a  deity 
named  Tani.    On  the  banks  of  a  magnificient  lamon,  five 
miles  in  length,  and  one  in  width,  surrounded  by  the  richesi 
scenery,  is  situated  the  great  metropolitan  marae  of  Huahine, 
near  the  abode  of  its  sovereigns.  Hard  by  this  mara^  stands  a 
famous  tree,  sacred  to  Tani,  and  which  may  be  r^arded  as  the 
mast  extraordinary  natural  production  of  these  islands.   It  is 
of  the  species  called  by  the  natives  aoa,  which  in  its  growth 
resembles  the  banyan  tree,  and  is  probably  a  variety  of  thai 
remarkable  production,  a  sort  of  fig  tree.    The  trunk  is  com- 
posed of  a  multitude  of  stetns  grown  toother,  and  exhibiting 
a  most  fantastical  appearance  from  the  numerous  grooves 
which  run  vertically  up  the  bole,  and  which  are  of  sudi 
depth  that  a  transverse  section  would  rudely  resemble  the 
axle  and  spokes  of  a  wheel  without  rim.     The  girth,  near 
the  foot,  is  seventy  feet.     From  the  height  of  eight  feet,  and 
onward  to  forty,  immense  branches  proceed,  in  nearly  hori- 
zontal lines,  on  every  hand,  from  which  perpendicular  shoots 
tend  downwards  till  they  reach  the  ground,  take  root,  and 
become  columns  of  the  "  pillared  shade."     More  than  forty 
of  these  we  counted,  standing  like  a  family  of  earth-bora 
giants  about  their  enormous  parent.    A  circle  drawn  all 
round    these    auxiliary  stems  measured    a  hundred    and 
thirty-two  feet  in  circumference ;  while  a  circle  embracing 
the  utmost  verge  of  their  lateral  ramifications  was  not  less 
than  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet.    The  upper  stories  QI 
such  we  may  call  them)  of  this  multiform  tree  presented  yet 
more  singular  combinations  of  intersecting  and  intertwisting 
boughs,  like  Gothic  arches,  oriels,  and  colonnades,  propped, 
as  by  magic,  in  mid-air.    Tliese  were  occasionally  massy 
or  light,  and  everywhere  richly  embellished  with  foliage, 
through  which  the  flickering  sunshine  streamed  in  long  rays 
that  lost  themselves  in  the  intensity  of  the  interior  labyrinth, 
or  danced  in  bright  spots  upon  the  ground,  black  with  the 
shadows  of  hunoreds  of  branches,  rismg  tier  above  tier,  and 
spreading  range  beyond  range,  aloft  and     ound.  The  height 
of  the  tree  (itself  a  forest)  cannot  be  less  than  eighty  feet. 
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It  stands  so  near  the  lagoon,  that  some  of  its  boughs  over- 
hang the  water.  Not  far  from  its  site  there  is  a  Christian 
chapel,  and  a  pagan  maroe  hard  by,  where  the  sovereigns  of 
Huahine  were  buried ;  and  where,  indeed,  they  lay  in  more 
than  Oriental  state,  each  one  resting  in  his  bed,  at  the  foot 
of  the  sacred  mountain,  beneath  the  umbrage  of  the  mag- 
nificent aoa,  and  near  the  beach  for  ever  washed  by  waters 
that  roll  round  the  world,  and  spend  themselves  here  after 
visiting  every  other  shore  between  the  poles.  The  great 
'mobToe  was  dedicated  to  Tani,  the  father  of  the  gods  here  ; 
but  the  whole  ground  adjacent  was  marked  with  the  vestiges 
of  smaller  'mara^,  private  places  for  worship  and  family 
interment,  while  this  was  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  royalty  and  idolatry.  On  the  limbs  of  the 
tree  above  described,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  thou- 
sands of  human  sacrifices  have  been  hung.  One  low  bough, 
of  great  length  and  bulk,  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  having 
been  the  prmcipal  gibbet  for  such  victims  centuir  after 
century. — Ellis^a  Vindication  of  the  South  Sea  Missions, 
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The  Indians  have  not  been  slow  to  discover  how  little 
advantage  they  derive  from  their  mining  system,  procuring 
them  small  pay  for  severe  labour.      Hence,  although  ac- 

auainted  for  centuries  past  with  innumerable  veins  of  ore, 
be  knowledge  of  whicn  has  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  they  obstinately  persist  in  keeping  them  secret.  All 
endeavours  to  shake  this  determination  have  hitherto  been 
fruitless;  even  the  rarely  failing  argument  of  brandy  in 
these  cases  loses  its  power.  The  existence  of  the  treasures 
has  been  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt;  but  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  hope  that  the  stubborn,  reserved  Indian  will  ey^ 
reveal  their  locality  to  the  greedy  Creole  or  the  detested 
Metis.  Numerous  and  romantic  ai^e  the  tales  told  of  this 
determined  concealment,  and  of  the  prudence  and  watchfrd- 
ness  of  the  Indians.  "  In  the  great  district  of  Huancayo," 
says  Dr.  Tschudi, ''  there  livedo  a  few  years  ago,  two  brothers, 

44 


tablislicd  an  intrigue 
show  liim  a  rich  mine 
her  sheep  to  the  pasti 
and  to  dig  the  spot  wi 
he  did,  and  after  ver 
earib  disclosing  ore  of 
oat  the  metal,  he  was 
dared  himself  deligh 
help  him.  After  som 
and  the  old  Indian  hai 
(a  fermented  drink),  c 
Soon,  however,  the  you 
he  was  poisoned.  Tali 
to  the  village,  mounte 
where  he  informed  Iria 
position  of  the  mine,  a 
and  careful  researches  i 
family  had  disappeared 
was  never  discovered." 
Huancayo,  a  confirmed 
barrasBcd  for  money,  hi 
tions  of  the  Indians, 
presents  of  cheese  and 
heavily,  he  confided  h- 
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mountains.  Here  the  monk  was  set  down,  and  found  himself 
in  a  small  shallow  shaft,  where  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the 
beauty  of  the  silver.  When  he  had  gazed  at  it  long  enough, 
and  loaded  himself  with  the  ore,  he  was  carried  back  as  he 
had  been  brought.  On  his  way  he  unfastened  his  chaplet, 
and  from  time  to  time  let  a  grain^  drop,  trusting  by  this 
means  to  find  out  the  mine.  He  had  been  but  a  few  hoursf 
in  bed  when  he  was  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  hi» 
guide.  "Father,"  said  the  Indian  quietly,  "you  have  lost 
your  rosary."  And  he  presented  him  witk  a*  handful  of 
the  beads. — Mvae^  Forest,  and  the  CordiUevot:  Blackwood* a 
Magazine. 

T&E  MINES. 

"  There  is  danger  in  the  mines,  old  man,"  I  said  to  an  aged 
miner,  who,  with  his  arms  bent,  leaned  against  the  side  of 
an  immense  vaidt,  absorbed  in  meditation ;  "  it  must  be  a 
fearful  life."    The  old  man  looked  at  me  with  a  steadfast  but 
somewhat  vacant  stare,  and  then  in  half-broken  sentences 
he  uttered,  "Danger — ^where  is  there  not  ?— on  the  earth  or 
beneatii  it— in  the  mountain  or  in  the  valley-'-on  the  ocean 
or  in  the  quiet  of  nature's  most  hidden  spot---  where  is  there 
not  danger  ? — ^where  has  not  death  left  some  token  of  his 
presence  ? "    "  True,"  I  replied,  "^but  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
are  various ;  the  sailor  seeks  his  living  on  the  waters,  and 
he  knows  each  moment  that  they  may  engulf  him ;   the 
hunter  seeks  death  in  the  wild  woods,  and  the  soldier  in  . 
the  battle-field;  and  the  miner  knows  not  but  the  spot 
where  he  now  stands,  to-morrow  may  be  his  tomb."     "  It 
is  so,  indeed,"  replied  the  old  man ;  "  we  find  death  in  the 
means  we  seek  to  perpetuate  life :  'tis  a  strange  riddle ;  who 
shall  solve  it  ? "    "  Have  you  long  followed  this  occupation  V 
I  asked,  somewhat  struck  by  the  old  man's  manner.     "From 
a  boy.    I  drew  my  first  breath  in  the  mines — I  shall  yield 
it  up  in  their  gloom."    "You  have  seen  some  of  those  vicis- 
situdes to  which  you  have  just  now  alluded  ? "    "  Yes,"  he 
replied  with  a  faltering  voice,  "  I  have.    There  was  a  time 
that  three  tails  boys  looked  up  to  me  and  called  me  father. 
They  were  sturdy  striplings  1    Now  it  seems  but  yesterday 


eternity  was  as  tlie  ligli 
crushed  beueath  the  feai 
but  time,  which  change 
had  still  two  sons.  But 
fiill.  They,  too,  were  ti 
died — not  aa  their  brotJ 
breath,  and  left  them  sc 
them  home  to  Uie  old  nuu 
richest  treasures  in  his 
that  he  .was  childless  ant 
the  plant  should  thus  su 
and  for  whom  it  would  I 
surprising  that  I  should 
have,  indeed,"  I  replied, 
you  derive  consolation  ? 
heaven ;  God  gave,  and 
His  name."  f  bowed  ni 
ment,  and  the  old  man  p 


The  extreme  sensibility 
conveys  to  everv  one  the 
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these  deeper  parts.  If  the  internal  parts  which  act  in  the 
motions  of  the  body  had  possessed  a  similar  degree  and  kind 
of  sensibility  with  the  skin,  so  far  from  serving  any  useful 
purpose,  this  sensibility  would  have  been  a  source  of  incon- 
venience and  continual  pain  in  the  common  exercise  of  the 
frame.  The  fact  of  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  surface,  in 
comparison  with  the  deeper  parts,  being  thus  ascertained  by 
daily  experience,  we  cannot  mistake  the  intention,  that  the 
skin  is  made  the  safeguard  to  the  delicate  textures  which 
are  contained  therein,  by  forcing  us  to  avoid  iiyuries ;  and 
it  does  afford  us  a  more  effectual  defence  than  if  our  bodies 
were  covered  with  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros. — Svr  Charles 
BelVs  Bridgewater  Treatise. 


INSENSIBILITY  OF  THE  BRAIN 

Sensibility  is,  in  reality,  very  different  from  what  is  sug- 
gested by  first  experience.  Thus,  the  brain  is  insensible :  that 
part  of  the  brain  which,  if  disturbed  or  diseased,  takes  away 
consciousness,  is  as  insensible  as  the  leather  of  our  shoe  \ 
That  the  brain  may  be  touched,  or  a  portion  of  it  cut  off, 
without  interrupting  the  patient  in  the  sentence  he  is  utter- 
ing, is  a  surprising  circumstance.  From  this  fact,  physiolo- 
gists formerly  inferred  that  the  surgeon  had  not  reached  the 
more  important  organ  of  the  brain.  But  that  opinion  arose 
from  the  notion  prevailing  that  a  nerve  must  necessarily  be 
sensible ;  whereas,  when  we  consider  that  the  different  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  have  totally  distinct  endowments,  and 
that  there  are  nerves  insensible  to  touch  and  incapable  of 
giving  pain,  though  exquisitely  alive  to  their  proper  office, 
we  have  no  just  reason  to  conclude  that  the  brain  should 
be  sensible,  or  exhibit  a  property  of  the  nerve  of  the  skin. 
Beason  on  it  as  we  may,  the  fact  is  so ;  the  brain,  through 
which  every  impression  must  be  conveyed  before  it  is  per- 
ceived, is  half  insensible.  This  informs  us  that  sensibility  is 
not  a  necessary  attendant  on  the  delicate  texture  of  a  living 
part,  but  that  it  must  have  an  appropriate  organ,  and  that 
it  is  an  especial  provision. — Sir  Charles  BeUJs  Bridgewater 
Treatise, 


the  trees  and  over  the  wall 
four  magnificeiit  columns,  fc 
ia  as  smooth  as  marble;  tl 
branches  and  leaves,  vtiich 
delight  the  eye  with  colour 
those  of  the  emerald.  Bird 
them,  and  there  sing.  Linn 
the  poor ;  they  sing  to  th« 
splendid  decorations,  by  the 
a  music  always  fresh,  alwa; 
down  from  heaven ;  and  no 
Bong.  These  channing  act* 
because  they  are  young,  bee 
happy ;  whilst  those  whom 
sing  because  they  are  envi< 
are  avaricious,  and  because 
Tour  RouTid  my  Garden. 


THE  FO} 
WrrH  ita  foot  in  the  water, 
ita  apikes  of  littie  blue  fl< 
ceived  pretty  names  from 
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keep  as  a  memorial  of  that  beautiful  and  happy  eyening. 
The  lover,  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  it,  fell  into  the  river, 
and  feeling  his  strength  faU  him — oppressed,  stifled  by  water 
— he  threw  to  the  bank  the  bunch  01  flowers  which  he  had 
pulled  up  in  his  efforts  to  save  himself;  he  then  sunk  beneath 
the  waves  for  ever.  This  adieu  has  been  translated  into  the 
words  which  have  from  that  time  been  the  name  of  the 
flower,  Vergiss-mein-nicht,  or  Ne  m^oubliez  pas, — Alphonae 
Karr'a  Tour  Bound  my  Garden. 


CURIOUS  INSECTS. 

There  is  an  insect  in  the  mountains  here,  a  species  of 
gryllus  (cricket),  which  makes  a  loud  noise  with  its  wings 
at  certain  seasons,  probably  to  attract  its  mate.  Not  content 
with  the  simple  sound  which  it  can  produce  by  a  natural 
action,  it  is  said  to  resort  to  an  exceedingly  curious  acoustic 
contrivance  to  increase  it ;  but  we  shall  merely  describe  its 
nest,  leaving  its  musical  capabilities  to  better  judges.  In 
the  sides  of  a  hole  which  it  forms  in  the  earth,  large  enough 
to  contain  its  body,  it  hollows  out  seven  small  tunnels,  which 
diverging  fix)m  that  common  centre,  and  penetrating  towards 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  length  open  above  in  a  circle  of 
a  palm  s  breadth  in  diameter.  These  cylindrical  apertures 
being  made  quite  smooth  within,  expand  towards  the  top, 
where  each  may  be  half  an  inch  wide,  like  so  many  minute 
speaking-trumpets.  The  insect  then-  taking  its  stand  in  the 
central  cavity  which  communicates  with  these,  and  there  ex- 
ercising  ite  fairy  minstrelsy,  the  sound  passes  through  every 
tube ;  and  whatever  be  the  use  of  this  peculiar  structure,  the 
tiny  musician  within  makes  hill-side  and  thicket  to  ring 
with  the  chirruping  din  that  he  emits  from  it.  On  the  same 
mountains  is  found  a  species  of  tarantula,  a  monstrous  spider, 
which  forms  a  den  for  itself  in  the  ground,  two  mches  in 
diameter,  exceedingly  smooth  within,  and  well  shaped ;  but 
what  most  deserves  admiration  is  a  trap-door  over  the 
entrance,  which  it  perfectly  covers.  This  ingenious  appen- 
dage, composed  of  different  vegetable  materials,  mattea  to« 
gether  like  felt,  is  so  hung  at  the  upper  part  as  to  allow  of 


MYTHOLOGY  OF  SC 
M.  Ahago,  in  hia  brU 
ancients  had  a  ta.ste,  i 
which  made  them  forj 
at  them,  for  instance, 
high  deeds  of  a  great 
have  not  even  deigned 
to  Hercules  alone.  T 
wiser.  The  public  ii 
fiction  with  history. 
the  Bciencea,  there  ia  a 
ing  to  the  vulgar  op: 
attributed  to  Herache 
planets  ia  identified  w: 
any  credit  ia  allowed  to 
Clairaut,  Euler,  and  L; 
the  ateam-engine ;  wh: 
arts  with  all  those  ing 
secure  their  proaperit 
continues :  "  Let  us  hi 
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THE  IMAGE  IN  THE  EYE  NOT  FORMED   ON  THE 

RETINA. 

I  REMEMBER  once  being  seated  with  a  philosopher  friend, 
and  much  bored  by  the  presence  of  a  moming-caUer — a  large 
white-waistcoated  man — ''  such  an  ass,  and  so  respectable  ! " 
stiff  with  ignorance  and  haughtiness  :  the  kind  of  man  who 
seems  aimid  of  lowering  his  eyebrow  lest  it  should  creaae 
his  cravat.  He  droned  away  about  "  the  House,"  and  Lady 
Jane,  about  his  tenants,  and  what  he  had  said  on  several  occa* 
sions,  till  my  patience  was  exhausted ;  and  thinking  nothing 
more  likely  to  hasten  his  departure  than  a  touch  of  Trans- 
cendental Anatomy,  I  turned  to  my  friend,  and,  as. if  re- 
suming the  thread  of  our  conversation,  remarked,  "  Yes,  it 
is  singular  to  think  of  the  eye  being  nothing  more  than  a 
tactile  organ."  Whereupon  white-waistcoat  precipitately 
retreated.  He  would  not  wait  to  hear  the  development  of 
that  mad  proposition ;  yet,  had  he  waited,  he  might  have 
learned  that  the  eye  is  a  tactile  organ,  and  that  what  we 
call  vision  is  a  combination  of  the  sensations  of  touch,  and 
of  temperature  of  a  specific  kind.  The  common  notion  is 
that  objects  are  reflected  as  images  on  the  retina,  and  thence, 
as  images,  transmitted  to  the  brain.  But  nous  avona  changi 
tout  cela.  I  have  serious  doubts  whether  an  "image"  is 
formed  on  the  retina  at  all;  and  the  strongest  conviction 
that  no  image  is  transmitted  to  the  brain ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  thing  transmitted  is  a  sensation,  or  group  of  sensations, 
excited  by  what  is  called  the  "  image."  The  wave  of  light 
is  transmitted  into  a  nerve-stimulus ;  the  impression  excites 
a  sensation ;  but  the  sensation  is  due  to  the  specific  centre, 
not  to  the  specific  stimulus  of  light;  as  we  know  by  the 
fact  that  any  other  stimulus,  such  as  pressure  or  electricity, 
is  translated  into  a  precisely  similar  sensation.  So  that 
even  if  we  suppose  an  image  to  be  formed  on  the  retina,  as 
it  is  formed  in  a  camera-obscura,  it  will  not  be  transmitted 
to  the  brain,  but  it  will  excite  the  specific  sensations  of 
which  the  optic  centre  is  alone  capable,  and  these  will  be 
transmitted.  Franklin,  he  reminds  us,  placed  variously 
coloured  pieces  of  cloth  in  the  sunlight  on  the  snow.  They 
were  so  arranged  that  the  rays  should  &31  on  them  equally. 


Ciple,  IToiessor  uraper  invut 
eye.  The  pigment  layer  ia, 
screen  on  which  the  images 
against  the  retina,  both  optic 
unanswerable.  During  hfe  i 
incapable  of  receivin?  an  itna 
the  atmospheric  air  itself;  a 
its  sensory  aurfaoe  is  its  e: 
nearest  the  ohoroid  ooat.  B 
perfect  opacity,  not  only  cc 
lights  turning  them,  if  such  a 
no  matter  how  funt  they  n 
well-known  duty  of  darkenin 
faction  of  vision  requires  tha 
mathematical  supemdes,  ant 
parent  medium.  The  black  t 
the  retina  does  not." — Lewes 
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XXVII. 
GLIMPSES  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 


SINGULAR  EXPERIENCE  OF  JOHN  FLAVELL. 

Mediate,  in  and  by  the  previous  use  and  exercise  of  faith, 
heart-examination,  etc.,  the  Spirit  of  God  concurring  with 
and  blessing  of  such  duties  as  these,  helps  the  soul  by  them 
to  a  sight  of  its  interest  in  Christ,  and  the  glory  to  come ; 
which  being  gained,  joy  is  no  more  under  uie  soid*s  com- 
mand. I  have  wi^  good  assurance  this  account  of  a 
minister,  who  being  alone  in  a  journey,  and  willing  to  make 
the  best  improvement  he  could  of  that  day's  solitude,  set 
himself  to  a  close  examination  of  the  state  of  his  soul,  and 
then  of  the  life  to  come,  and  the  manner  of  its  being  and 
living  in  heaven,  in  the  views  of  all  those  things  which  are 
now  pure  objects  of  fiedth  and  hope.  After  awhile,  he  per- 
ceived his  thoughts  begin  to  fix,  and  come  closer  to  these 
great  and  astonishing  uiings  than  was  usual ;  and  as  his 
mind  settled  upon  them,  his  afiections  began  to  rise  with 
answerable  liveliness  and  vigour.  He  therefore  (while  he 
was  yet  master  of  his  own  tiioughts)  lifted  up  his  heart  to 
God  in  a  short  ejaculation,  that  God  would  so  order  it  in  His 
providence  that  he  might  meet  with  no  interruption  fix)m 
company,  or  any  other  accident  in  that  journey,  which  was 
granted  him ;  for  in  all  that  day's  journey  he  neither  met« 
overtook,  or  was  overtaken  by  any.  Thus  going  on  his  way, 
his  thoughts  began  to  swell  and  rise  higher  and  higher,  like 
the  waters  in  Ezekiel's  vision,  till  at  iBsi  they  became  an 
overflowing  flood.  Such  was  the  intention  of  his  mind,  such 
the  ravishing  tastes  of  heavenly  joys,  and  such  the  full 
assurance  of  his  interest  therein^  that  he  utterly  lost  the 
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sight  and  sense  of  this  world,  and  all  the  oonoems  thereof; 
an<l  for  some  hours  knew  no  more  where  he  was,  than  if  he 
had  l>ecn  in  a  deep  sleep  upon  his  bed.     At  last  he  b^an  to 
perceive  himself  very  faint,  and  ahnoet  choked  with  blood; 
which,  running  in  abundance  from  his  nose,  had  discoloared 
his  clothes  and  his  horse,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hoot   He 
found  himself  almost  spent,  and  nature  to  £sdnt  under  the 
pressure  of  joy  unspeakable  and  unsupportable  ;  and  at  hst 
perceiving  a  spring  of  water  in  his  way,  he  iirith  some  diffi- 
culty aligiited  to  cleanse  and  cool  his  face  and  hands,  whidi 
were  drenched  in  blood,  tears,  and  sweat.     By  that  spring 
he  sat  down  and  washed,  earnestly  desiring,  if  it  were  the 
pleasure  of  God,  that  it  might  be  his  parting-place  from  this 
world.     He  said  death  had  the  most  amiable  face  in  his  eje 
that  ever  he  beheld,  except  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  which 
made  it  so ;  and  that  he  could  not  remember  (though  he 
believed  he  should  die  there)  that  he  had  one  thought  of  hifl 
dear  wife  and  children,  or  any  other  earthly  concernment.  Bat 
having  drank  of  that  spring,  his  spirits  revived,  the  blood 
stanched,  and  he  mounted  his  horse  again ;  and  on  he  went 
in  the  same  frame  of  spirit  until  he  had  finished  a  journey 
of  near  thirty  miles,  and  came  at  night  to  his  inn.     Where 
being  come,  ne  greatly  admired  how  he  came  thither ;  that 
his  horse,  without  his  direction,  had  brought  him  thither, 
and  he  fell   not  all  that   day,  which   passed  not  without 
several  trances  of  considerable  continuance.    Being  alighted, 
the  innkeeper  came  to  him  with  some  astonishment  (being 
acquainted  with  him  formerly).   "  Oh,  sir,"  said  he,  "  what  is 
the  matter  with  you?   You  look  like  a  dead  man."   "Friend," 
replied  he,  "  I  was  never  better  in  my  life.     Show  me  my 
chamber,  cause  my  cloak  to  be  cleansed,  bum  me  a  little 
wine,  and  that  is  all  I   desire   of  you   for  the   present." 
Accordingly  it  was  done,  and  a  supper  sent  up,  which  he 
could  not  touch ;  but  requested  of  the  people  they  would 
not  trouble  or  disturb  him  that  night.   All  this  night  passed 
without  one  wink  of  sleep,  though  he  never  had  a  sweeter 
night's  rest  in  all  his  life.     Still,  the  joy  of  the  Lord  over- 
flowed him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  other 
world.     The  next  morning  being  come,  he  was  early  on 
horseback  again,  fearing  the  divertlsements  in  the  inn  might 
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bereave  him  of  hi8  joy ;  fw  he  said  it  was  now  with  him,  as 
witJi  a  man  that  carriea  a  rich  treasure  about  him,  who 
Buspects  evezy  passenger  to  be  a  thief.  But  within  a  few 
hours  he  was  sensible  of  the  ebbing  of  the  tide ;  and  before 
night,  though  there  was  a  heavenly  serenity  and  sweet  peace 
upon  his  spirit,  which  continued  long  within  him,  yet  the 
tmnsports  of  joy  were  over,  and  the  fine  edge  of  hja  dehgbt 
blunted.  He  many  years  after  called  that  day  one  of  the 
days  of  heaven,  and  professed  he  understood  more  of  the  life 
of  heaven  by  it  than  by  all  the  books  he  ever  read  or  dis- 
courses he  ever  entertained  about  it.  This  was  indeed  an 
extraordinaiy  foretaste  of  heaven  for  degree ;  but  it  came 
in  an  ordinary  way  alid  method  of  faith  and  meditation. — 
FlaveU  on  the  Soid, 


Ay  OLD  WOULD  STORT. 
Samuel  Wallace,  of  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  shoe- 
maker, having  been  thirteen  years  sick  of  a  consumption, 
upon  Whit  Simday,  after  sermon,  1659,  being  alone  in  the 
house,  and  reading  in  a  book  called  "Abraham's  Suit  for 
Sodom,"  he  heard  somebody  rap  at  the  door ;  upon  which 
he  roBe,  and  went  with  his  stick  in  one  hand,  and  holding 
by  the  wall  with  the  other,  to  see  who  was  at  the  door; 
where  he  found  a  proper  grave  old  man,  with  a  fashionable 
hat,  little  narrow  band,  coat  and  hose  of  a  purple  colour, 
pure  white  stockings,  and  new  black  shoes  tied  with  ribbons 
of  the  same  colour  with  his  clothes,  without  spot  of  wet  ot 
dirt  upon  him,  though  it  rained  when  he  came  in,  and  had 
done  all  that  day ;  hands  as  white  as  snow,  without  gloves : 
who  said  to  him,  "  Friend,  I  pray  thee  give  te  an  old  pilgrim 
a  cup  of  thy  small  beer."  Samuel  Wallace  answering,  "  I 
pray  you,  sir,  come  in."  To  which  he  replied,  "  Frieni^  call 
me  not  air,  for  I  am  no  sir ;  but  yet  come  in  I  must ;  for  I 
cannot  pass  by  thy  door  before  I  come  in."  Wallace,  with 
the  help  of  his  stick,  drew  a  little  jug-pot  of  small  beer,  which 
the  pilgrim  took,  and  drank  a  Utue ;  then  walked  two  or 
three  times  to  and  fro,  and  drank  again,;  and  so  a  third  time, 
before  he  drank  it  all.  And  when  he  had  so  done,  he  walked 
three  or  four  times  m  befbn ;  and  then  cwning  to  WalUoa 


the  han<l9  ot  the  Almigtit; 
pleasetli."  The  old  man  an; 
out  I  will  teJI  thee  by  th( 
thou  Bbalt  do :  only  olraerve 
and  do  it;  but  whatsoever 
Him.  To-morrow  mominj 
there  two  red  sage  leayee, 
these  into  a  cup  of  small  I 
space  of  three  days  togethe 
requires,  but  let  me  leaves 
fourth  morning  cast  them  a 
their  room ;  and  thus  do  f 
more  nor  l^a;  I  pray  thee  r 
and  do  it.  But  abpve  all  fe 
the  space  of  these  twelve  d 
nor  strong  beer ;  yet  afterw 
nature;  and  thou  shalt  sei 
expired,  through  the  greai 
Ood,  thy  disease  will  be  cu 
altered,'  etc;  with  much 
withal,  that  "  he  must  chai 
would  be  as  good  as  ever 
weak  as  long  as  he  lived. 
God  and  serve  Him."    Wall 
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Him."  Wallace  siud  he  saw  him  pass  along  the  street  some 
half  a  score  yards  trom  his  door,  and  so  he  went  in.  But 
nobody  el&e  saw  this  old  man,  though  many  people  were 
standing  in  their  doors  near  Wallace's  house.  Within  four 
days,  upon  the  use  of  this  drink,  a  scurf  arose  upon  his  body, 
and  under  that  a  new  iresh  skin,  and  in  twelve  days  he  was 
as  strong  as  ever  he  had  been,  and  healthful,  except  only  a 
little  weakness  in  his  joints.  And  once  in  the  twelve  days, 
by  the  importunity  of  some  friends,  drinking  a  litUe  strong 
drink,  he  was  struck  speechless  for  twenty-four  hours.  Many 
ministers,  hearing  the  report  of  this  wonderful  cure,  met 
tt^ther  at  Stamford,  and  considering  and  consulting  about 
it,  for  many  reasons,  concluded  the  cure  to  be  done  by  the 
ministry  of  an  angel. — Tumer'a  Hietory  of  RtrmarkahU 
Providences,  1697. 


A  STRANGE  STORY. 
Dh.  Mekic  Causabon,  in  his  preface  to  the  relation  of  Dr. 
Dee's  actions  with  spirita,  tells  us  this  story,  following  out  of 
his  father's  Adversaria,  which  he  had  from  Bishop  Andrews, 
viz.,  "  Kalend.  August. — This  day  the  Most  Reverend  Pre- 
late, the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  heard  this  strange  relation, 
which  he  believed  to  be  very  true,  having  received  it  from 
the  author,  an  eye-witness.  There  is  a  street  in  London 
called  Lombard  Street;  in  which  street  there  is  a  parish, 
and  parish  church,  wherein  there  was  a  minister  of  very 
great  fidelity,  and  noted  piety,  A.c.  1563,  at  which  time 
there  was  a  great  phigue  in  London.  This  minister  of  the 
parish  told  (as  unto  others,  so  also)  to  the  Lord  Bishop  him- 
self, that  this  thing  befell  him :  he  had  a  noted  friend  in  his 
parish,  a  man  esteemed  by  all,  honest  and  pious.  This  man 
being  taken  with  the  plague,  sent  for  the  minister,  who  came 
to  him  in  his  dckness,  and  did  not  depart  frt>m  \>\n\  till  he 
died ;  and  then  he  returned  home.  Several  hours  after  he 
had  been  left  for  dead,  his  wife  entered  into  the  same  cliamber 
to  take  a  sheet,  or  some  lin^,  out  of  a  chest,  to  wind  him 
up  in,  as  the  maimer  is.  Being  entered,  and  intent  upon 
her  business,  she  heard  this  voice,  '  Who  is  there  ? '  She 
was  affrighted,  and  would  have  gone  out ;  but  hearing  the 


nob  stay,  quotb  he ;  '  tia 
Wheu  she  liad  told  him  th 
to  be  fetched,  he  eat  it ;  hi 
for  the  minister  of  the  pari 
present  to  go  out  of  the  c 
be,  '  I  was  really  dead,  I 
return  again  to  its  body,  t} 
with  my  own  mouth,  dom 
never  any  one  yet  bad  any 
wife  with  my  own  hands, 
matter  was  never  diBcoven 
dared  the  manner  bow  he  ] 
after  be  expired,  and  died 
no  necessity,"  added  my  a 
make  of  this  relation  an  ai 
it  very  probable,  because  be] 
Memarkahle  Prtnndences,  If 

A  SINGULAR  STOI 
A  FEW  days  before  my  arrivi 
acting  Resident  at  that  pL 
Arabian  philosopher,  request 
to  communicate  a  most  im 

MmnpntAil     ami  navt    tr.^™.;^ 
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starved  and  imprisoned  by  Sheck,  and  that  he  would  divulge 
everything  he  knew  to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  provided  he  was 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  factory.  My  friend  agreed  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  in  return  he  faithfully  promised  to  afford  a 
convincing  proof  of  his  skill.  He  accordingly  retired,  and 
soon  afterwards  returned  with  a  small  crucible  and  chafing- 
dish  of  coals,  and  when  the  former  had  become  hot,  he  took 
four  smaU  papers,  containing  a  whitish  powder,  from  his 
pocket,  and  asked  Mr.  Colquhoun  to  fetch  him  a  piece  of  lead ; 
the  latter  went  into  his  study,  and  taking  four  pistol  bullets, 
weighed  them,  unknown  to  the  alchemist ;  these  with  the 
powder  he  put  into  the  crucible,  and  the  whole  was  imme- 
diately in  a  state  of  fusion.  After  the  lapse  of  about  twenty 
minutes,  the  Arabian  desired  Mr.  Colquhoun  to  take  the 
crucible  from  the  fire,  and  put  it  into  the  air  to  cool ;  the 
contents  were  then  removed  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  and  proved 
to  be  a  piece  of  pure  gold,  of  the  same  weight  as  the  bullets. 
The  gold  was  subsequently  valued  at  ninety  piastres  in  the 
bazaar.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  a  deception  could  have 
been  accomplished,  since  the  crucible  remained  untouched 
by  the  Arab  after  it  had  been  put  upon  the  fire ;  while  it  is 
at  the  same  time  difficult  to  conceive  what  inducement  a 
poor  Arab  could  have  had  to  make  an  English  gentleman  a 
present  of  ninety  piastres.  Mr.  Colquhoun  ordered  him  to 
return  the  next  day,  which  he  promised  to  do,  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  ne  was  carried  off  by  the  Sheck  of  Grane, 
who,  with  a  body  of  armed  men,  broke  into  his  house,  and 
put  him  on  board  a  boat,  which  was  out  of  sight  long  before 
daybreak.  Whether  this  unhappy  man  possessed,  like  St. 
Leon,  the  secret  of  making  gold,  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
determine ;  but  the  suspicion  that  he  did  so  was  amply 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  unrelenting  manner  in  which 
he  would  seem  to  have  been  persecuted  by  his  countrymen. 
— Kuineir*8  Journey  through  Asia  Mi/nor,  etc. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  OF  DR.  PRIESTLEY  IN  THE  FAMILY 
OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE. 

While  Dr.  Priestley  occupied  the  post  of  librarian  to  Lord 
Shelbume^  one  day  Mr.  Pctty^  the  precocious  and  gifted  youth 
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wished  to  be  found  transgressing  orders,  and  he  rode  on  to 
the  house;  there  he  learnt  that  Mr.  Petty  had  just  expired/ 
— lAfe  of  Mary  Anne  Schimmelpenninck, 


A   STORY  TOLD  BY  MELANCTtiONi 

Melancthon  reported  that  he  knew  of  a  surety,  by  a  sub-' 
stantial  and  credible  person,  that  in  a  village  near  to  the 
city  of  Cignea,  a  certain  woman  commanded  her  son  to  fetch 
home  the  cattle  that  were  feeding  by  a  wood-side ;  and  when 
the  boy  had  stayed  somewhat  too  long,  there  fell  a  great 
snow  that  covered  all  the  hills  there  about ;  night  drew  on, 
neither  could  the  boy  pass  those  hills.  The  day  following, 
the  parents  being  no  more  careful  for  their  cattle,  but  for  the 
life  of  their  son,  looking  for  his  coming,  neither  could  they 
by  reason  of  the  depth  of  the  snow  pass  those  hills  to  seek 
their  son.  The  third  day,  they  going  forth  to  seek  their  boy, 
they  found  him  sitting  in  an  open  place  of  the  wood,  where 
there  was  no  snow,  who  smiled  upon  his  parents  as  they 
came.  And  the  boy  being  asked  why  he  returned  not  home, 
answered  that  he  looked  when  it  should  be  night,  not 
knowing  that  a  day  was  already  past,  neither  had  he  felt 
any  annoy,  or  tempest  of  the  snow.  And  when  he  was 
further  asKed  whether  he  had  eaten  anything,  he  answered 
that  there  came  a  man  tmto  him  who  gave  him  bread  and 
cheese.  So  doubtless  this  man  was  saved  by  angels  in  the 
middle  of  the  winter,  and  without  doubt  that  man  was  an 
angel  that  gave  the  boy  bread  and  cheese. — Turner' 8  History 
of  Memarmble  Providences,  1697. 


THE  REMARKABLE   VISIONS  OF  A   CHILb,  pROM 
« MEMORIALS  OF  KITTO  HINDLE:^ 

The  son  of  Elkanah  and  Hannah  was  a  child  when,  girded* 
with  a  linen  ephod,  he  ministered  before  the  Lord ;  and  to 
him,  "the  child  Samuel,"  the  woi*d  of  the  Lord  came  at  a 
period  when  it  was  rare  and  precious ;  and  he,  the  child,  was 
charged  by  Qod  Himself  with  a  message  to  the  most  dignified 
personage  of  the  land — ^to  the  high-pnest  and  political  chief 
of  the  laraelitish  nation. 


7o8    TJu  World  of  Religious  and  Moral  AnecdoU. 

The  life  of  Christopher  Hindis,  of  whom  these  pages  speak, 
was  brief  and  unoventful.  There  ia  little  to  record  of  him 
except  the  words  of  divine  beauty  and  serenity  and  hope 
whifh  he  spoke  during  his  closing  days ;  but  it  will  be  help- 
ful to  tlio  reader  to  be  infonucd,  as  f^  as  may  be,  who  and 
what  the  child  was. 

He  was  born  in  Leeds,  on  the  28th  May,  ISo-l,  and  died  at 
Eramhope,  a  village  near  that  town,  on  the  14th  November, 
18G(t,  being  about  fourteen  years  and  a  half  old.  At  aa 
early  age,  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  he  injured  hia 
foot,  and  disease  ensued,  which,  tnough  every  form  of  remedy 
was  tried  that  medical  skill  could  suggest,  and  though  it 
sometimes  seemed  to  yield  a  httle,  made  silent  and  resistless 
progress  year  by  year,  until  it  ended  iu  death. 

Owing  to  his  lameness,  Kitto  (the  pet  name  of  the  littlv 
hoy)  was  imahle  to  join  in  many  of  the  si>orts  of  his  com- 
panions; he  was  a  true  boy  nevertheless,  and,  as  far  as  he 
could,  he  would  enter  into  them  with  all  relish  and  eauei 
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&mily  continued  to  hope  that  he  might  throw  off  the  disease, 
until  the  final  illness  came.  This  hegan  the  day  before  hia 
mother's  decease.  It  extended  from  the  3lBt  July  to  the 
14th  November,  and  from  about  the  middle  of  August  he 
was  entirely  confined  to  hia  bed.  During  the  whole  period 
he  suffered  very  acutely,  but  with  great  patience,  and  it 
caused  him  much  regret,  as  he  would  say,  blut  "  he  waii 
ohUged  to  give  so  much  trouble." 

One  night,  about  five  weeks  before  his  death,  he  was  very 
anxious  his  elder  brother  should  b^  called;  he  wanted  to 
speak  to  him.  On  bis  coming,  h6  pleaded  With  him  very 
earnestly  not  to  delay  coming  to  Jesus,  telling  bim  many 
things  in  hiu  own  experience,  and  urged  him  not  to  put  on 
any  longer,  and  prayed  earnestly  with  him.  The  next  day 
he  spoke  to  each  of  the  family,  and  dividedi  his  little  trea- 
sures. He  said, "  You  know,  I  should  like  vety  much  to  live 
to  do  some  good;  I  feel  as  if  I  had  only  just  begun  to  live, 
and  after  bemg  a  naughty  boy  for  such  a  long  time  it  seems 
strange  I  should  be  taken  just  now ;  but  it  is  all  right.  I 
ahould  like  to  tell  about  Jesus,  but  if  thei'e  is  anything  for 
me  to  do,  I  shall  be  allowed  to  do  it.  I  am  quite  happy;  I 
know  it  will  all  be  for  the  best."  He  was  asked,  one  tiioe 
when  he  was  ill,  what  he  would  most  like  to  aay  to  his  bro- 
ther. After  quietly  waiting  for  a  little  while,  as  he  usually 
did  before  replying  to  such  questions,  he  said,  with  great 
earnestness,  "Believe." 

One  day  he  was  very  wishful  to  write  a  "copy,"  and 
asked  his  brother  to  set  him  one;  l)eing  asked  what  he 
would  like  it  to  be,  he  said  quietJy,  after  a  little  pause, 
"Thy  will  be  done."  While  tnis  was  being  prepared,  ho 
wrote  at  the  end  of  a  bqok,  "  Those  that  seek  me  early  shall 

' ."     He  was  too  much  exhausted  to  finish  it  then,  but 

did  so  on  October  Slat.  On  his  father  saying  to  him,  "Well, 
Kitto,  you  can  say  much  more  than  this,  can  you  not?" 
"  Yea,"  he  replied,  "  found  Him." 

Eitto  had  never  been  a  reader  of  many  books.  To  read, 
aggravated  the  pain  of  his  complaint;  but  such  literature  as 
the  Leisure  Hour,  or  the  religious  magazines,  or  the  books 
published  for  young  persons  by  the  Beugious  Tract  Society, 
aud  otlier  interesting  works,  were  read  to  him.     During 
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his  closing  days  his  sisters  would  read  to  him  hymns  and 
"  leaflets/'  but  principally  out  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of 
the  sacred  i^^Titmgs  chiefly  the  gospel  and  epistles  of  John. 
Tlie  narrative  of  the  raising  of  Lazurus  had  great  charms  iox 
him.  Talking  of  that  event,  and  of  the  supper  at  which 
Lazarus  was  present  after  the  great  miracle,  he  was  asked 
whether  he  thought  Lazarus  would  have  any  remembrance 
of  what  passed  during  the  four  days  after  his  death;  he  said, 
"  I  scarcely  think  he  would ;  but  if  he  could  remember,  he 
would  not  think  it  right  to  tell — people  could  not  under- 
stand, and  words  would  make  it  poor." 

One  week  it  had  been  noticed  that  for  several  days  he 
had  been  as  though  heavily  dozing,  but  that  now  and  again 
smiles  of  exceeding  beauty  would  kindle  upon  his  wasted 
features.  WTien  he  had  a  little  revived,  he  was  asked  if  he 
had  had  happy  thoughts ;  he  replied,  "  Very."  A  few  days 
after,  he  said  that  during  this  time  he  had  bad^  ''such  beau- 
tiful peeps  into  heaven,  but  could  only  tell  a  part  of  what  he 
saw — it  was  not  right  to  tell  all ;  we  could  not  understand, 
and  words  could  not  express,  the  glory  he  had  seen."  He 
said,  ''Heaven  looked  like  a  plain  bounded  by  beautiful  white 
clouds,  and  there  were  a  great  number  of  angels  round  about. 
In  the  centre  there  was  a  very  large  and  beautiful  tree,  on 
which  grew  all  kinds  of  fruit,  many  of  which  he  named,  and 
every  one  who  entered  heaven  ate  some  of  the  fiiiit,  and  were 
never  hungry  again ;  there  were  a  great  number  of  trees  be- 
sides, with  fruit  on,  and  of  these  the  people  did  eat  when- 
ever they  thought  they  would  like,  but  not  because  they 
were  hungry.  There  was  also  a  beautiful  fountain,  and  of 
this  each  drank,  after  which  they  were  never  again  thirsty ; 
there  were  many  other  fountains,  and  of  these  the  people 
drank  whenever  they  thought  they  would  like  to  do  so. 
Beautiful  flowers  also  kept  springing  up ;  they  never  faded, 
but  were  always  green  and  fresh.  Many  of  the  persons 
whom  he  saw,  he  remembered  having  seen  before ;  some  of 
them  had  been  lame,  and  for  the  moment  he  hardly  thought 
they  could  be  the  same,  until  he  remembered  they  had  left 
everything  imperfect  on  the  earth.  They  each  wore  a  beau- 
tiful white  dress,  reaching;  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  and 
seemed  to.  be  all  in  one  piece ; "  he  described  their  appear- 
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auce  as  "  most  like  the  beautiful  white  clouds  when  the  sun 
shines  on  them."  He  said,  "  All  the  people  had  harps,  but  I 
noticed  that  some  had  only  very  few  strmgs,  and  others  had 
a  great  many,  and  it  was  given  me  to  understand  everything 
as  I  saw  it ;  and  I  thought  that  those  who  had  only  a  few 
strings  to  their  harps  were  those  who  had  not  known  Jesus 
so  long,  or  had  had  a  very  easy  life,  or  had  not  done  much 
for  Jesus,  and  had  not  had  so  much  experience  of  His  love. 
Those  who  had  a  great  many  strings  were  those  who  had 
come  out  of  much  tribulation,  and  knew  more  of  the  love  of 
Jesus;  but  whether  they  had  many  or  few  strings,  they 
jiever  seemed  so  happy  ss  when  they  were  playing  on  theur 
harps,  and  they  were  always  praising. 

"I  thought  at  first  they  would  get  tired,  and  have  to  rest, 
but  they  never  did,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  scarcely  ever 
could  praise  Him  as  much  as  they  would  like. 

"  The  angels  sang  and  praised  Qod  too;  but  it  was  not  the 
same  song  as  those  people  who  came  from  the  earth  sang ; 
the  angels  seemed  as  if  they  could  scarcely  understand  it ; 
hut  what  they  could  understand  made  them  so  happy,  and 
yet  they  looked  upon  these  people  from  the  earth  as  much 
wiser  than  themselves. 

"  There  were  no  separate  families  keeping  together  just 
as  they  do  here ;  those  who  had  been  married  on  the  earth, 
were  not  as  if  they  were  married  there.  You  could  see  that 
they  understood  each  other  better,  and  liked  to  be  in  each 
other's  company ;  and  you  could  see  some  with  their  families 
gathered  round  them,  and  they  seemed  so  glad,  and  talked  of 
things  that  they  had  passed  through  when  on  the  earth,  but 
they  were  not  always  together;  they  kept  passing  about, 
and  taking  their  harps  and  praising ;  and  Jesus  went  about 
among  them  as  though  they  were  all  one  family,  and  they 
seemed  as  though  they  could  never  enough  show  Jesus  how 
much  they  loved  Him.  I  thought  I  asked  what  was  meant  by 
the  Judgment  Day,  and  they  told  me  they  were  all  looking 
forward  to  that,  for  they  then  were  all  coming  with  Jesus 
to  fetch  those  who  wct8  on  the  earth,  and  then  the  world 
would  be  burned  up. 

"Now,  the' people  came  singly,  and  Jesus  judged  them  as 
they  came  to  uie  gate  (atwhi<£  angels  stood) ;  hut  then,  when 
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XXVIII. 
DEATH'BED  LIGHTS. 


DEATH. 

Death  hath  infinite  accesses.  So  it  is  indeed ;  and  to  what 
I  have  said  I  add :  It  is  reported  that  a  certain  person 
dreamed  that  he  was  torn  by  the  jaws  of  a  lion.  He  rises 
cai'eless  of  his  dream,  and  goes  to  church  with  his  friends. 
In  the  way  he  sees  a  lion  of  stone,  gaping,  that  upheld  a 
pillar.  Then  declaring  his  dream  to  his  comnanions,  not 
without  laughter,  "  Behold,"  said  he,  "  this  is  the  lion  that 
tore  me  in  the  night."  So  saying  he  thrust  his  hand  into 
the  lion's  jaws,  crying  to  the  statue,  "  Thou  hast  thy  enen^; 
now  shut  thy  jaws,  and,  if  thou  canst,  bite  my  hand."  Me 
had  no  sooner  said  the  word,  but  he  received  a  deadly  wound 
in  that  place  where  he  thought  he  could  have  no  harm ;  for 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lion's  mouth  lay  a  scorpion,  which  no 
sooner  felt  his  hand,  but  he  put  forth  his  sting,  and  stung 
the  youi^  man  to  death.  Are  stones  thus  endued  with 
anger  ?  Where  then  is  not  death,  if  lions  of  stone  can  kill  ? 
In  the  same  manner  died  the  young  Hylas,  who  was  killed 
by  a  viper  that  lay  in  the  mouth  of  a  bear's  resemblance  in 
stone. — TuT7ier*8  Refrrvarkahle  Frovidencea,  1697. 


AN  INCURABLE  DISEASE. 

The  pious  John  Newton  closes  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the 
following  truly  instructive  language :  "  You  kindlv  inquire 
after  my  health ;  myself  and  family  are,  through  the  divine 
favour,  perfectly  well ;  yet,  healthy  as  I  am,  I  labour  under 
a  growing  disorder^  for  which  there  is  no  cure — ^I  mean  old 


which  passeth  all  undersbaii' 
conscience,  nor  enable  us  to 
you,  my  dear  air,  may  have 
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he  confessed  his  fears  to  his  chaplain.  "  My  lord,"  said  the 
chaplain,  "you  have  forgotten  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Saviour." 
"No,  I  have  not  forgotten  that,"  said  the  Bishop,  "but  how 
jshall  I  know  that  He  is  a  Saviour  for  me  V  "  My  lord,  it  is 
written, '  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  nowise  cast 
put.'  "  "  True,"  said  the  Bishop,  "and  I  am  surprised  that, 
though  I  have  read  that  passage  a  thousand  times  over,  I 
never  felt  its  virtue  until  this  moment;  and  now  I  die 
happy." — TAe  Pr(mdence  of  Ood  Illustrated. 


DEATH  OF  BISHOP  BUTLER. 

It  is  stated,  says  Mr.  Bartlett,  upon  the  authority  of  the  late 
Kev.  Richard  Cecil,  that  during  Bishop  Butler's  last  illness, 
when  Dr.  Forster  was  cwae  day  reading  to  him  the  third 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  the  Bishop  stopped  him  at  the 
sixteenth  verse,  and  requested  him  to  read  it  a  second  time. 
When  this  was  done,  after  a  pause,  he  said,  "  I  never  before 
felt  those  words  to  be  so  satirfactory  and  consolatory."  One 
of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Venn,  of  Yelling,  recollects  her  father 
often  to  have  referred  to  the  end  of  Butler — "How  he  looked 
to  Christ  as  a  poor  sinner,  and  said  he  never  had  so  clear  a 
view  of  his  own  inability  to  save  himself  as  then."  The 
author  of  the  chapter  in  the  "Analogy"  on  the  appointment 
of  a  Mediator,  and  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Him, 
could  scarcely  have  felt  otherwise,  especially  under  the 
strong  conviction  which  he  seems  ever  to  have  entertained 
of  the  degree  in  which  he  himself  personally  had  fallen  short. 
"He  was  walking  with  his  chaplain,  ]Jr.  Forster,"  (the 
anecdote  is  Dr.  Madan's,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,)  "when  he 
suddenly  turned  towards  him  (a  way  which  he  appears  to 
have  had),  "  and  with  much  earnestness  said, '  I  was  think- 
ing. Doctor  what  an  awful  thing  it  is  for  a  human  being  to 
stand  before  the  ^eat  Moral  Governor  of  the  world,  to  give 
an  account  of  all  his  actions  in  this  life !'  And  it  was  Butler 
who  had  these  alarms." — Quarterly  Review  on  the  Life  of 
Bishop  Butler. 
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''IF  I  COULD   ONLY  SEE  MY  MOTHER/'* 

"If  I  could  only  see  my  mother !"  Again  and  again  was  that 
yearning  cry  repeated  :  "If  I  could  only  see  my  mother!" 
The  vessel  rocked,  and  the  waters,  chased  by  a  fresh  wind, 
played  musically  against  the  side  of  the  ship.  The  sailor, 
a  second  mate,  quite  youthful,  lay  in  his  narrow  bed,  his 
eye  glazing,  his  Umbs  stiffening,  his  breath  failing.  It  was 
not  pleasant  to  die  thus,  in  this  shaking,  plunging  ship;  but 
he  seemed  not  to  mind  his  bodily  comfort ;  his  eye  looked 
far  away,  and  ever  and  anon  broke  forth  that  grieving  ciy, 
"If  I  could  only  see  my  mother !"  An  old  sailor  sat  by,  the 
Bible  in  his  hand,  from  which  he  had  been  reading.  He 
bent  above  the  young  man,  and  asked  him  why  he  was  so 
anxious  to  see  the  mother  he  had  wilfully  left.  "Oh,  that's 
the  reason!"  he  cried  in  anguish;  "I've  nearly  broken  her 
heart,  and  I  can't  die  in  peace.  She  was  a  good  mother  to 
me — oh,  so  good  a  mother !  She  bore  everything  from  her 
wild  boy,  and  once  she  said,  'Mv  son,  when  you  come  to 
die,  you  will  remember  this !  On,  if  I  could  only  see  my 
mother !"  He  never  saw  his  mother.  He  died  with  that 
cry  upon  his  lips,  as  many  a  one  has  died  who  has  slighted 
the  mother  who  loved  him. — American  National  Preacher, 


''IS  THAT  MOTHER f" 

Among  the  many  brave,  uncomplaining  fellows  who  were 
brought  up  from  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  was  a  bright- 
eyed,  intelligent  young  man,  or  boy  rather,  of  sixteen  years, 
who  belonged  to  a  Northern  regiment.  He  appeared  more 
affectionate  and  tender  than  his  comrades,  and  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  from  the  attendants  and  visitors. 
Manifestly  the  pet  of  some  household,  he  longed  for  nothing 
so  much  as  the  arrival  of  his  mother,  who  was  expected,  for 
he  knew  he  was  mortally  woimded,  and  failing  fast.  Ere  she 
arrived,  however,  he  died.  But  he  thought  she  had  come, 
for  while  a  kind  lady  visitor  was  wiping  the  death-sweat 
from  his  brow,  as  his  sight  was  failing,  he  rallied  a  little, 
like  an  expiring  taper  in  its  socket,  looking  up  longingly 
and  joyfully,  and  in  the  tenderest  pathos  whispered  quite 
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great  work  at  sixteen,  the  greatest  of  Frenchmen,  and  <}ied 
at  thirty-seven ! 

"Ah!  that  fatal  thirty-seven,  which  reminds  me  of  Byron, 
greater  even  as  a  man  than  a  writer.  Was  it  experience 
that  guided  the  pencil  of  Raphael  when  he  painted  the 
palaces  of  Rome  ?  He  died,  too,  at  thirty-seven.  Richelieu 
was  Secretary  of  State  at  thirty-one.  Well,  then,  there  are 
Bolingbroke  and  Pitt,  both  ministers  before  other  men  leave 
off  cricket.  Grotius  was  in  great  practice  at  seventeen, 
and  Attorney-General  at  twenty-four.  And  Acquaviva — 
Acquaviva  was  general  of  the  Jesuits,  ruled  every  cabinet 
in  Europe,  and  colonized  America,  before  he  was  thirty- 
seven.  What  a  career  1"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  rising  from 
his  chair,  and  walking  up  and  down  the  room ;  "  the  secret 
sway  of  Europe !  That  was  indeed  a  position !  But  it  is 
needless  to  multiply  instances.  The  history  of  heroes  is  the 
history  of  youth." — Diaraeli'a  Coningsby, 


CHALMERS,-^''  BEHOLD  THE  BRIDEGROOM  COMETH » 
Dr.  Chalmers  on  his  return  from  England,  a  few  years  ago, 
lodged  in  the  house  of  a  nobleman  near  Peebles.  The  doctor 
was  known  to  excel  in  conversation,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit. 
He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  conversation  at  the  noble- 
man's fireside.  The  subject  was  pauperism,  its  causes  and 
cure.  Among  the  gentleman  present  there  was  a  venerable 
old  Hghland  chieftain,  who  kept  his  eyes  fastened  on  Dr. 
Chalmers,  and  listened  with  intense  interest  to  his  commimi- 
cations.  The  conversation  was  kept  up  to  a  late  hour. 
When  the  company  broke  up,  they  were  shown  into  their 
apartments.  The  apartment  of  Dr.  Chalmers  was  directly 
opposite  to  that  of  the  old  chieftain,  who  had  already  retired 
with  his  attendant.  As  the  doctor  was  undressing  himself, 
he  heard  an  unusual  noise  in  the  chieftain's  room :  the  noise 
was  succeeded  by  a  heavy  groan!  He  hastened  into  the 
apartment,  which  was  in  a  few  moments  filled  with  the 
company,  who  all  rushed  in  to  the  relief  of  the  old  gentle- 
man.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight  which  met  their  eyes.  The 
venerable  white-headed  chieftain  had  fallen  into  the  hand% 
of  his  attendant.    It  was  evidently  apo^Yexj  •  ^^\sc5^si£iR^ 
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are  they  not  the  shades  of  the  dead,  whom  you  evoke,  that 
they  may  come  and  gambol  before  you  and  amuse  you  ? 
When  these  thoughts  come  over  me,  I  am  seized  with  a  pro- 
found horror  for  all  trouble,  anxiety,  and  agitation ;  I  only 
think  of  living  quietly,  without  a  care  for  the  present  or 
the  future,  and  I  wonder  at  the  extrav^ance  of  all  those 
men  who,  having  but  two  hours  to  sleep,  pass  those  two 
hours  in  making  and  turning  over  their  bed. — Alphonae 
Karr'a  Tour  Round  ray  Qar^n. 
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